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BACK COVERS: 


"As I come to the Manger" 

Congress '83 

Cross Country Skiers 

Cross ''...towering o'er 
the wrecks of time" 

Frog, A 

Lord is my shepherd, The: I 
shall not want 

Moods of Administration 
Council 

Presbytery by presbytery 
breakdown of growth or 
decline in 1982, A 

Running shoes 

Scenes from The W.C.C. 
VIth Assembly 

What's missing from this page? 
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Patricia Miller 
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Billy ivy 
Michele Nidenoff 


Mary Visser 


James B. Sauer 


Michael Saunders 
World Gounci lor 
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BARSANUPHIUS : 


Doctrinal uncertainty - 
Professor Weirdo McVague's 

"Miracles Incorporated" 

Presbyterians Cheered by 
Census Results 

Society columns in biblical 
times? 

Society of Presbyterian 
Nitpickers in Canada, The 
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Theology of Colour, The - 
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BOOK REVIEWS: 


Aquarian Conspiracy, The: 
Personal and Social 
Transformation in the 80's 
by Marilyn Ferguson 

Assignment in Chekiang 
by Grant Maxwell 

Be Restored to Health 
by Lou Coffey-Lewis 

Calvin, John: His Influence 
in the Western World 
edited by W. Stanford Reid 

Challenge and Conflict: 
Essays in Irish Presbyterian 
History and Doctrine 
by Irish Presbyterian 
Churchmen 

Christ Outside the Gate: 
Mission beyond Christendom 
by Orlando E. Costas 

Communicating Church, The: 
How to tell your story to 
Congregation and Community 
by Charles E. Swann 

Covenant, The 
by James Mitchener 

Creative Word, The 
by Walter Brueggemann 

Cry for Mercy, A: Prayers 
from the Genesee 
by Henri J. M. Nouwen 

Cry of Absence, A: Reflections 
for the Winter of the Heart 
by Martin E. Marty 

Devil on the Cross 
by Ngugi Wa Thiong'o 

Evangelical Catechism: 
Christian Faith in the World 
Today 

Evangelism Primer, An: 
Practical Principles for 
Evangelism 
by Ben Johnson 

Final Beast, The 
by Frederick Buechner 

Harrowsmith Northern 
Gardener, The 
by Jennifer Bennett 


Willard K. Pottinger 
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Malcolm Ransom 
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David 
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BOOK REVIEWS...continued 


History of Congregations in 
the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland 1610-1982 
Published by the 
Presbyterian Historical 
Society, Belfast, N.I. 

Holistic Healers, The: A 
Christian Perspective on 
New-Age Health Care 
by Paul & Terri Reisser 
and John Weldon 

How God Gave Us the Bible 
by W. Harold Reid 

"How to read the Bible for 
erlits worth" 
by Gordon Fee and 
Douglas Stuart 

Hymns for Today's Church 
by Church of England 
Clergymen 

International Politics and the 
Demand for Global Justice 
by J. W. Skillen 

Judges (Bible Study Community 
Series) 

Love and Anger in Marriage 
by David Mace 

None is Too Many, Canada and 
the Jews of Europe, 

W955 -=1945 
by Irving Abella and 
Harold Troper 

Now and Then 
by Frederick Buechner 

One Man's Journal 
by Herbert O'Driscoll 

Outline of Sanity, The: 

A Life of G. K. Chesterton 
by Alzina Stone Dale 

Padre, The 
by Barry D. Rowland 

Preaching and Worship in the 
Small Church 
by William H. Willimon and 
Robert L. Wilson 
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Al Farthing 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Gilbert D. Smith 


Hugh D. McKellar 


Jon Chaplin 


Alice Ogden Bellis 
Zander Dunn 


Geoffrey Johnston 


John Congram 
James Ross Dickey 


James Ross Dickey 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 


John Congram 
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BOOK REVIEWS...continued 


Presbyterian Missions to Geoffrey Johnston November 53 
Trinidad and Puerto Rico, 
the formative years, 
1868-1914 
by Graeme S. Mount 

Revitalizing The Twentieth James B. Sauer July/August Sa 
Century Church 
by Lloyd M. Perry and 
Norman Shawchuk 

Roses in December John Congram May Sy 
by Ernest Marshall Howse 

Scripture Twisting: 20 Ways David J. Hawkin July/August 33 
the Cults Misread the Bible 
by James W. Sire 

Secular Humanism Zander Dunn July/August 30 
by Robert E. Webber 

Self-esteem, the new Chuck Congram February 35 
reformation 
by Robert H. Schuller 

Seminary (A Search) John Congram July/August 31 
by Paul Hendrickson 

Servant as Religious Leader, James B. Sauer May 32 
The 
by Robert K. Greenleaf 

Silence of Jesus, The: The R. Sheldon MacKenzie December 38 
Authentic Voice of the 
Historical Man 
by James Breech 

Steward, The: A Biblical David Murphy May aie 
Symbol Come of Age 
by Douglas John Hall 


Third World Calamity, The Geoffrey Johnston February So 
by Brian May 
To Live Among the Stars, ) DeCourcy H. Rayner April 32 


Christian Origins in Oceania) 
by John Garrett 


Valiant Papers, The Al Farthing December 38 
by Calvin Miller 
When Bad Things Happen to John Congram February els 


Good People 
by Harold S. Kushner 

Winds of God, The Tony Plomp January 30 
by Rodney M. Booth 
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EDITORIALS: 


Ban the bandwagon...I prefer 
to walk 

Breet stiings Lirst 

Gift of Winter, The 

Lull before the storm, The? 

Not-so-modest proposal, A 

On the Suitability of 
Butterflies 

Penny wise... 

Power - not of ourselves 

Simple solutions 

Swank, Waddle, High-Ho and 
Ploughswords 

Two pieces of the Cross, The 


FILM REVIEWS: 
Dark Crystal, The 
Moonlighting 
Never Cry Wolf 


Return of the Jedi 


FROM THE MODERATOR: 


Farewell 

How much time do we have? 
Land of beauty and sorrow 
Let us remember our 


benefactors 
On saying ''something" 
Survival 


Talking about "Talk backs" 


Three of hope; one of caution 


Author 


James Ross Dickey 


Reviewer 


James Ross Dickey 
Tom Dickey 
Tom Dickey 


Tom Dickey 


Author 
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Wayne Smith 
Wayne Smith 
Donald C. MacDonald 


Donald C. MacDonald 
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Donald C. MacDonald 
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FRONT COVERS: 


Beauty out of barrenness 

Butterfly's wing 

Clarke, Ritchie - Chairman 
of the Administrative 
Council 

Coping with Stress 

Powe. Light of the World" 

Svuces lLikesit is", foracity 
dwellers (heavy traffic) 

_ MacDonald, Rev. Dr. Donald C., 
Moderator of the 109th 
General Assembly 

"No warmth, no cheerfulness 
---November!" 

Order of Deaconesses: 

75 Years of Service 
abéns .o.)«2and Now 

Symbol of Sixth Assembly 
of W.C.C. 

Transition in nature 


GENERAL ARTICLES: 


Anxiety and Peace 

Bible Study: An endurance 
test or a vital experience? 

EBorn) Again! 

Brake Down 

Byzantium is near enough - 
Ecumenical dialogue with 
the Orthodox 

Care of Church Property 

Central America spawns a new 
war of religion 

Change and Decay - What might 
a Christian believe today? 

Chaplaincy in the Canadian 
Forces 

Christian response to the 
"Evangelicals", The 

Christmas - We all were there 

Churchmen speak out on 
Invasion of Grenada 


Church Musicians 
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Mary Visser 


Patricia Miller 
Bik Livy 


Fairbridge Studios 


Eugene J. Rienks 


Ewart College 
Mary Visser 


World Council of 
Churches 
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Hans Mol 

Kent Burdett 
Marlene Burdett 
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Norman McMurrich 
Larry Henderson 


Marius C. Felderhof 
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David Trembley 

Mary Jane Miller 
(Donald W. Anderson 
(Philip Cline 


(Donald C. MacDonald 
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GENERAL ARTICLES...continued 


Conversation(s) with Roger Mehl: 


- Is there a Protestant ethic? 


- Inner life and transcendence 
of God, The 


Cruise missile is needed, The 

Don't blame the hymn! It 
wasn't born that way 

El Salvador means "'The Saviour"! 


Energy Stewardship is more than 


Turning Off the Lights 

Evangelical Defence, An - 
responding to Trembley 

God's misunderstood freedom 

Growing Pains 

Hope Grows in Uganda - The 
aftermath to Idi Amin's 
reign of terror 

How positive is positive 
thinking? 

How to Worry 

Idea whose time came, An - New 
Westminster Church, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

In the footsteps of Martin 
Luther 

Into a Real World 

La Dolce Vita? 

Layperson and theological 
responsibility, The 

Martin Luther 1483-1983 
- Knight of faith or 
knave of the night? 

Ministers' Mid-Life Malaise 

Noah and the Geologists 

Norma's Christmas 

Nuclear weapons debate 
continues, The 


"Oikoumene" Sails to Vancouver 

"Oikoumene" Sails to Vancouver 
Party 

Pornography is not Victimless 

Prolific team of "Anonymous" 
and "Unknown", The 


Author 


(Roger Mehl 
(Jean Porret 


(Roger Mehl 
(Jean Porret 


Ed. Vanderkloet 
Hugh D. McKellar 


Joseph Reed 
Karen J. Wilson 


Wallace Whyte 


John Barclay Burns 
Gerald Oosterveen 
Richard Gilman 


Stephen Hayes 


Irene Craig Neil 
John J. Hibbs 


Harry A. deVries 
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Heather Johnston 
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GENERAL ARTICLES. ..continued 


Protestantism in Germany 
500 years later 

Reflected Perceptions 

Reformed Tradition of 
Ecumenism, The - An 
historical analysis 

Religious Adherence and the 
‘1981 Census 

Remedy for Despair 

South Africa: Hope Amidst 
the Pain 

Web Spinners, The 

What about Marriage? 

When Your Child Has Doubts 

Where did the Deacons go? 

Why Canada should not help 

World Council Report 

You Don't Have to be Perfect! 

- Part (1) How Paul handled 
trouble 

- Part (2) Did Paul ever get 
angry? 


GLEANINGS: 


INTERVIEWS: 


Evans, Rev. Dr. James - 
General Secretary of the 
Board of Ministry 


Author 


Harry A. DeVries 


Jan van Bruchem 
W. Stanford Reid 


James B. Sauer 


Kenneth L. Gibble 
Glenn Inglis 


Todd Lee 

David Marshall 
Kenneth L. Gibble 
Gabe Rienks 

Project Ploughshares 
James Ross Dickey 
Stephen Hayes 


Interviewer 


James Ross Dickey 
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MEDITATIONS: 


Burt 

Finally! 

For the winner ... a crown: 

"Give me a drink of water 
please" 

"Let's get even!" 

Luke 2:1983 

Pass. the bread please 

Rocks, stones, and houses 

The Way 

Where your treasure is... 

Miny acct Thou cast down. ..7!" 


MISSIONS: 


Congress '83 
Mission Study 1983-84: 
- Roots and Wings 
African Things 
Observations in the Orient 


MUSIC REVIEWS: 


Trap Doors and Diamonds 
- T-Bone Burnett 


Ward, James: 
and music 


PaLttig Vision 


NEWS HIGHLIGHTS: 


Administrative Council meets, The 
Congress '83 

Ewart College Autumn Convocation 
Synod of Saskatchewan 

Vaudry Commission Report, The 


Moderatorial candidates 
nominated 
Pope to visit Canada in 1984 


Author 


Bruce Miles 


James Ross Dickey 
Marjorie Ross 


Ralph Kendall 
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Bill van Dyk 
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Author 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS. ..continued 


Good News on the Budget 

Presbyterian chosen as 
Prinetpal ofits il. 

Two staff appointments made 
to B.W.M. - Ralph Kendall 
and Murray Garvin 


Malcolm Muggeridge becomes an R.C. 

Moderator of Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland chosen - Dr. Thomas 
J. Simpson 


Congress '83 draws near 
Knox College Convocation 
Solzhenitsyn wins Templeton prize 


MacInnes, Mrs. Leila, retires from 
The Record 

Presbyterian writes W.C.C. hymn - 
"Jesus, Life of All the World" 
by Margaret Clarkson 

Renewal Fellowship holds meeting 

Statement of Faith being 
reprinted 

Webster, Dr. Margaret, honoured 
by the Association of 
Presbyterian Church Educators 
(APCE) 


Gallup Poll results favourable for 
independent schools 


Irish General Assembly 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
constituted - June 10, 1983 
Presbyterian elected President 
of the Board of Directors of 
The North American Broadcast 
Section of The World 
Association for Christian 
Communication - 
Mr. Donald Stephens. 
Scottish Assembly, The 


Johnston, Rev. Dr. Geoffrey, 
one year appointment to 
The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS. ..continued 


Knox College Restoration and 
Expansion Fund 

Presbyterian Church in Taiwan 
facing restrictions 

The Record wins four awards 
GG2G. B2) 

World Council of Churches 
PCR grants 


Christianity and Tradition in 
Nigeria 

Institute for Christian Studies 
(ICS) receives charter to 
grant a graduate-level degree 

New home for Toronto School of 
Theology 

Presbyterian Church torn down 
in Taiwan 

V.S.T. Principal installed - 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Van Seters 


OBITUARIES: Ministers of The P.C.C. 
Anderson, Rev. George Watson 

Barr, Rev. Ferguson Jardine 

Dunn, Rev. Dr. James 

Fraser, Rev. William Arnold 

Isaac, Rev. D. Burton 

MacDonald, Rev. Donald 

MacPherson, Rev. Daniel Cornelious 
Markell, Rev. Dr. Harold Keith 
McNab, Rev. Dr. John 

Middleton, Rev. Charles W. 
Mitchell, Rev. Charles Lorne 


Lay Missionary: 
Bunn, Edward Clarence 


OLD TESTAMENT: 
"Their Word to Our Day Series" 


Jonah - a reluctant prophet 


Author 


Date of Death 


September 8, 1982 
November 21, 1982 
July: 6784963 
October ll, 1982 
Mays /- WL 985 
December 12, 1982 
May 24, 1983 
August 10, 1983 
May 22, 1983 


September 6, 1983 
April. 24.0 1983 


September 19, 1982 
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PERSPECTIVE: 


Blurred Images 

CLAC: A timely idea 

Hard eyed hatred in Iran 

Key Questions, The 

Legacy of Flight 007, The 

Peace on Earth...The constant 
Yearning 

Penny in the well, A 

Summer remembered, A 

Tory testing time 

What about the other side? 

Whither the Senate 


POETRY: 


As I come to the Manger 

Bronze Soldier, The 

Christmas Basket 

Jesus, Life of All the World 

- W.C.C. Hymn 

On the Suitability of 
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EACE 


T« Gestapo camp in Rothensee (north of 
Magdeburg, now in East Germany) served a 
number of purposes. It was first of all a sorting sta- 
tion for detainees; those who could be handled by the 
German system of courts and prisons and those who 
opposed Nazism and were usually consigned to con- 
centration camps. It was also designed to strike terror 
in the hearts of those perverts who, through word or 
action, made fun of the sacred destiny of the German 
Reich....or worse still, those artless individuals who 
were not above cracking jokes about the greatest idol 
of all, the Fuhrer. 

The sobering, detoxifying intentions of Rothensee 
became clear on the second day after our arrival. Just 
before lock-up time four young Frenchmen (they 
were barely out of high school) were pushed into our 
barrack. They were in considerable pain and could 
hardly walk, let alone sit. Their hair was shaved and 
their faces swollen with large bruises where they had 
been beaten. Most of them had black eyes and from 
what they told us their backs and bottoms were even 
in worse shape. A circle of countrymen and other 
foreigners soon formed around them. What had hap- 
pened? They had been on the receiving end of the 
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special treatment which the Gestapo reserved for 
those whom it considered excessively base and ob- 
noxious. 

What had they done? Well, the previous night they 
had had a party. They had drunk a couple of beers, 
after which one of them had carefully removed a 
large picture of Hitler from the wall. They had 
spread it on the floor, had formed a circle around it 
and relieved themselves on it in unison. While in the 
act some German party-members had walked in. 
They lost no time calling the Gestapo and the “‘treat- 
ment’’ had been meted out at Gestapo headquarters 
during the night. 

No one in the camp was ever sure whether he was 
there to be ‘‘detoxified’’ of anti-Nazi inebriation and 
then released, or whether he was destined for prison 
and concentration camp. Nor did anyone know how 
long he would have to stay. Not being able even to 
guess what to expect had its own sobering and 
depressing effect. The Gestapo made full use of the 
manufactured climate of uncertainty. It calculated 
that cutting people loose from their moorings and 
leaving them in a suspended state of anxiety would 
make them more amenable. And most prisoners fell 
in line. They wanted their freedom, almost at any 
price. At a minimum they wanted to know what to 
expect, and if outward conformity to Nazi norms was 


the means’ for getting out, they would gladly con- 
form. Anything was better than confinement and 
ambiguity. 

After a few days the French teenagers began to toe 
the line. And so did we. We kept a rein on any anti- 
Nazi sentiments, especially when there were Germans 
around. Instead, we talked a fair bit with other 
prisoners. Why were they here? What did they expect 
to happen? Did they know of others who had been 
released for similar crimes? How seriously was anti- 
Nazism punished? Yet there was no clear pattern. 
There were rumours about the horrors of concentra- 
tion camps, but then some others had apparently 
been set free after a bout at Rothensee. Most agreed 


_that it was better to be an ordinary thief than to be a 


political suspect. 

Yet the Gestapo could not prevent us from finding 
alternative sources of security, thereby making our 
plight tolerable. The French teenagers created a more 
tightly-knit bond of friendship. It was as though their 
common suffering had made them more careful with 
others and more intimate with one another. They 
formed a shell around themselves which only those 


who spoke French could penetrate. Language was the 


protective shield. My high-school French was rather 
stilted, but I was only a few years older and also 
*‘political,’’ so they tried to speak somewhat less 
rapidly when I joined them. They were now very 
polite and well behaved with both German prisoners 
and guards, but their inward resentment really show- 
ed when they were on their own. They could 
devastatingly mimic their captors. Their disdain for 
German bombast and pomposity was boundless, but 
they only indulged in the luxury of mimicry when no 
one else was around. 


Peeersotie however, was not the only antidote 
against Gestapo camp anxiety. Some people 


‘turned inward and withdrew, as though private peace 


was their first priority. One man in particular rarely 
mixed with the rest. He had his bunk in the back, far- 
thest away from the entrance and at the opposite end 
from the stove which formed the social centre of the 


barrack. He was in his middle thirties and like most 


of us had been forced to work in German industry. 
He came from Budweis in Czechoslovakia where he 
had worked in an office. When he walked, he shuffl- 
ed like a pensive philosopher. I never got out of him 
why he was in Rothensee. He often read a well- 
thumbed New Testament in Czech and as it was the 
Christmas season, he had begun to re-read, he said, 
the beginning of the Gospel of John. 

It was his favourite gospel. The cosmic intentions 
of Christ’s birth were best expressed, he thought, by 
St. John. He had progressed to the third chapter 
which began with the story of Nicodemus, the 
Pharisee, who had come to Jesus at night. 
Nidocemus is obviously in turmoil and in conflict 
with himself and so Jesus says: ‘‘You have to be born 
again,’’ as though inner security could be procured 


from a drastic re-alignment of priorities. And the 
way to do this, the chapter implies, is to prefer spirit 
to flesh, heaven to earth, and above all, Christ to 
Satan. My fellow inmate then hesitantly confessed 
that he had more in common with Nicodemus than 
with the disciples; with the unconverted than with the 
converted. Yet, he said: ‘‘There is a certain comfort 
in reading the scriptures. It takes me back to the safe 
past. There was something then which was secure, 
whereas now even physical survival is in doubt. One 
does not know what to expect. Caprice seems to reign 
supreme.’’ 

‘*Yet,’’ he continued sadly, ‘‘if I were born again, 
even the past would not matter so much. I would 
have no worry about the future. The exalted present, 
the intoxication with Christ would be more than 
enough to carry me through. But,’’ he added 
somewhat quizzically, ‘‘my very need to make sense 
of it all seems to make the Christ with whom 
Nicodemus spoke secondary. How can I be re-born 
when my identity is so precious that I cannot let go?’’ 

He continued in this vein for some time. He ob- 
viously did not expect an answer from someone who 
had not even begun to think through the same issues. 
And yet I felt honoured that I, young though I was, 
had been taken into his confidence. It had probably 
come about because I was the only one in the barrack 
who took any notice of him. And he found it a relief 
to put at least some of his thoughts into words. 

Whether it was through the safety of friendship or 
the memory of the Christian tradition, the inmates of 
Stube Sieben of the Rothensee Gestapo camp attemp- 
ted to reconstruct a world which the secret police was 
bent on destroying. The outline of an ascertainable 
future was blurred in order that the Nazi ideology 
could fill the vacuum or meet with minimum 
resistance. The Gestapo succeeded in blunting 
resistance, but it never converted anyone, as far as I 
could discover. If anything, it stiffened the inner 
resolve of those whom it detained. I learned from the 
clerk-philosopher of Budweis that there was an unob- 
trusive depth to the Nicodemus story which was rele- 
vant to our common predicament and that the com- 
passionate Christ heals broken spirits even when they 
seem to be wholly at the mercy of an all-powerful 
enemy. 


This article concludes the series. 


O 


Hans Mol teaches at McMaster University 
in Hamilton, Ontario. He is Dutch in 
origin, is married to an Australian, and 
has four children. His Ph.D. is in 
sociology. He is also an ordained 


Presbyterian minister and is a member of 
Knox Presbyterian Church in Dundas. 
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EDITORIAL 


James Ross Dickey 


A not-so-modest proposal 


[ is too much to expect the church to be stronger than its clergy. The 
years-long decline in our membership cannot be laid entirely at the 
doorstep of ministers, not by any stretch of the imagination. However, 
some responsibility must be placed there. One doesn’t need to be a biblical 
scholar to recall several texts that establish a strong link between capable 
leadership and the spiritual health of the people of God. 


Both the research conducted by 
the Committee on Church Growth 
and the experience of the Board of 
Ministry indicate that we have a 
problem in providing the kind of 
quality in the pulpit which con- 
gregations deserve, in which, 
historically, we have prided 
outselves. (Providing quality con- 
gregations is another, more com- 
plex, problem.) 

Before ordination, a candidate is 
taken on ‘“‘trials for licence’? — an 
examination by members of the or- 
daining presbytery conducted to 
determine the candidate’s fitness 
for the pulpit. The licence is a 
licence to preach. Sometimes this is 
a perfunctory procedure, a mere 
formality. Even when it is not, the 
cares of the pastorate or the 
carelessness of the pastor, can 
soon effect a change — from 
licence to license, an altogether too 
casual approach to study, sermon 
preparation and delivery of the 
finished product. 

Why should the licence to 
preach be good for life? Other pro- 
fessions, One way or another, de- 
mand some form of_ re- 
examination, some up-dating or 
periodic polishing of skills. At the 
very least they establish a policing 
body, at the provincial or national 
level, to which appeal can be 
made. 

Paid study-leave, two weeks per 
year, cumulative for five years, is a 
provision built into every call by 
the laws of our church. This is a 
good and necessary provision. But 
study-leave, though valuable, has 
been abused — or, far more often, 
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simply neglected. And there is no 
evaluation of its worth, other than 
by the minister concerned, or 
perhaps, by his or her congrega- 
tion. 

Is it too much to ask, or too 
repressive a possibility to con- 
template, that ministers be re- 
quired to re-apply for their licences 
at selected intervals in their 
ministry? Or if such a suggestion is 
indeed too severe, that they be re- 
examined, not just judicially, but 
supportatively, as to their 
strengths and weaknesses — not 
only in the pulpit — with a view to 
making their ministry more effec- 
tive and therefore happier? Such a 


...we have a problem in 


providing the kind of 
quality in the pulpit which 
congregations deserve... 


process, established, as the Board 
of Ministry has already suggested, 
at some time three to five years 
after ordination, at mid-point in 
their ministry, and finally eight to 
five years before retirement, could, 
I believe, be of significant value 
both to the ministers and to the 


people to whom they minister. 

Such an examination/ evaluation 
would have to involve assessments 
from the congregations and 
presbyteries concerned, as well as a 
self-evaluation. The examining 
body would best be drawn from 
outside of the presbytery in which 
the minister served — involving, 
perhaps, synod, the Board of 
Ministry and representation from 
the Colleges. 

It is important to note that the 
Board of World Mission does 
evaluate those who work under its 
auspices and that the Board of 
Ministry continues to help clergy 
who seek help. As valuable as this 
assistance is, it is manifestly not 
enough. 

While I am building castles in 
the air, it is important that I con- 
struct one more ( so that I leave 
none of my colleagues without 
cause to object.) The evaluation 
process should apply to the clergy 
employed at church ofices. There 
is such a process in place, but it is 
internal. Should not those who are 
being served — you — have 
something to say? 

Finally, is it entirely beyond the 
realm of reason to suggest that all 
ministers at 50 Wynford Drive, or 
teaching at our Colleges, would 
benefit by a stint in the pastorate 
— say for one year in every eight? 
And would not the benefit be | 
mutual? (It might be one way of | 
providing for the Moderator’s con- 
gregation when the Moderator is in 
the pastorate and his or her duties 
demand that much time be spent 
away.) 

The details, problems and costs 
inherent in all these proposals are 
many, but surely not insurmoun- | 
table if the perceived benefit is | 
great. 
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Good news from Africa 


It is so inspiring to be reminded 
once again about the exciting 
things that are happening in th 
Presbyterian Churches in Africa 
through the moderator’s article 
which appeared in the November 
issue of The Record. It is the third 
time in just over a month that I 
have been confronted by how the 
Holy Spirit is moving and the great 
things that are happening there, 
_and I am excited about the way 
that this news is affecting our 
church here. I have seen many peo- 
ple, after having heard Dr. Smith 
speak, hoping to use the Mala- 
wians as their example to share 
with their neighbours how God is 
always working in their lives. This 
article tells the story, once again, 
of the incredible vitality in the 
African church in spite of the very 
difficult conditions under which 
people live. 

The church in Africa has a 
message for Presbyterians in 
Canada and I am so glad that 
Wayne Smith is bringing it to us 
through his speaking engagements 
and articles. There is so much 
work to be done in the area of mis- 
sions and I am completely un- 
qualified to talk about it, but I am 
beginning to realize that mis- 
sionary work is not simply a matter 
of us giving or sending something 
to the poor, the unchurched, or the 


PEERS 


needy, but rather that we can 
receive from our partners in this 
work as well. In this case, it is the 
churches in Africa that are 
bursting with spiritual vitality and 
we benefit greatly from channeling 
the inspiration that comes from 
hearing about it into bringing 
greater vitality into our churches 
here. As I watch people in dif- 
ferent churches get excited about 
the message our moderator brings 
us from Africa, I am very proud to 
be part of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
Nancy Nagy, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Appreciates Guidance 
Conferences 

Last Fall I attended the 
Guidance Council for Student 
Ministers which was held in Mon- 
treal. I feel it was well worthwhile 
because it enabled fellow students 
from across this large country of 
ours (many of whom come from 
different walks of life and in some 
cases different countries of origin) 
to meet one another in an at- 
mosphere of friendship and 
fellowship, which made it an occa- 
sion to look back on with fond- 
ness. 

I must say that, at first, I ap- 
proached the Guidance Council 
with a negative outlook, but by the 


Watson’s Worip 


second day I had started to change 
my mind, and on the third and last 
day of the counselling, I felt 
foolish for having had such a 
negative point of view. 

This type of counselling is of 
great value to the students, 
counsellors, and Christ’s church. 
Although the programme is not 
perfect, it is still growing, and 
growing in the right direction. 

To any students who may be 
called to this kind of counselling in 
future, I would say ‘‘Put fear and 
negative thoughts to one side and 
trust in the Lord.’’ 

As for the counsellors, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
can be proud of its ministers, 
elders and organizers who under- 
take and perform their duties with 
love, wisdom and _ friendship. 
Christ’s Church is doubly blessed 
by such men and women of good 
faith. 

Gordon Ford, 
Markham, Ont. 


Inspiration from Mol 

Thank you for (a) the continu- 
ing high standard of The 
Presbyterian Record, and (b) the 
series of articles by Dr. Hans Mol. 

I have a special interest in Dr. 
Mol’s articles as one who had the 
honour and privilege to assist, 
along with many others, in 
liberating The Netherlands. 


Noel Watson 


Don'T BE ALARMED 
— JUST ECONOMY 
COTS aeons 
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In the third article, ‘‘Lambs and 
Wolves,’’ Dr. Mol quotes from 
Solzhenitsyn’s first volume of The 
Gulag Archipelago concerning 
what you need to make you 
stronger than the interrogator and 
the whole trap. This was certainly 
very much to the point. 

I would just like to add another 
quote from Solzhenitsyn’s novel 
First Circle where political 
prisoner Bobynin has been sum- 
moned by Abakumov, Stalin’s 
Minister of State Security. 
Abakumov tells Bobynin, ‘‘we 
would make you talk.’’ Bobynin 
replies: ‘‘You are wrong, citizen 
Minister! I have nothing, you 
understand — not a thing! You 
can’t get your hands on my wife 
and child — a bomb got them first. 
My parents are already dead. My 
entire property on earth is my. 
handkerchief; my coveralls and my 
underwear are government issue. 
You took my freedom away long 
ago and you don’t have the power 


| to return it because you don’t have 


it yourself.... What else is there you 
can threaten me with? What can 
you deprive me of? My work as an 
engineer? You’ll lose more than I 
will. Just understand one thing and 
pass it along to anyone at the top 
who still doesn’t know that you 
are strong only as long as you 
don’t deprive people of everything. 
For a person you’ve taken 
everything from is no longer in 
your power. He’s free all over 
again.’’ 

I’m sorry I wrote such a long let- 
ter: I didn’t have time to write a 
short one. 

C.C. McClure, 
Oakville, Ont. 


An act of piracy 

The 1982 General Assembly has 
been held and our ministers have 
shown the restraint expected. 

While the twelve per cent in- 
| crease in stipend and increments 

would seem to be the maximum 
that could possibly be justified in 
these tough fiscal times, the in- 
crease in travel allowance (auto) is 


continued overleaf 
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YOU CAN 4 MG Children, like all people, have 
trinsic value far beyond 

PUPA PRIGHION cstatmersuemen 

THE VALUE OF But when a life is threatened 


A C HIL. D by the concentration on the need 
e fo survive, when the basic priorities 


of food, shelter, and medicine are beyond reach, then the 
richness, the whole fabric of life as we Rnow it, becomes 
a secondary concern. 

These children are helpless to change their lives, but you 
are not. By caring for a needy child through your sponsor- 
ship, you can change a life of despair into one of hope. And 
in return for your help, you'll receive a photo and history 
of your sponsored child and an address for corresponding. 

Won't you please fill out the coupon below and help us 
change a life through the miracle of love. 


I would like to sponsor a L)boy Ligirl in the country of greatest need LJ or 
(country) ___________. Enclosed is my donation of (J$18 for the first month 

or (J$216 for a full year. I cannot sponsor a child but | would like to help with a 
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Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are 

a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement 
on request. 
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Address 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
2409 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4P 2E7_ PR*1 


Helping children in Antigua, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, Korea, Mexico, Nicaragua, Niger, Philippines, 
Portugal, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Spain, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, Thailand, Uganda, Zambia. 


cS Ray 
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Letters 


continued from previous page 


an act of piracy. 


When most congregations are 


fighting for their lives, it is im- 
possible to believe that these 
ministers could vote themselves a 
67% increase in their travel plus 
another 50% increase for mileage 
for additional charges. 

Mind you, any labour union 
would love an arrangement where 
their financial benefits were decid- 
ed by the employees not the 
employers! 

It is easy to understand the 
ministers desire to increase a tax- 
free ‘perk,’ but still, there must be 
some limits. 

In many areas it would be less 
expensive to provide the minister 
with a taxi rather than pay this 
benefit; particularly so in con- 
gregations where the minister does 
not visit! 

As there is almost nothing that 
can be done at the local level, the 
only means left to protest would 
appear to be for treasurers to 
resign — which is the action I have 
taken. I refuse even to write a che- 
que paying this extortion. 

And, it is known that elders con- 
stitute half of the General 
Assembly — but obviously not a 
very strong half. 

D.S. MacLeod, 
Fort MacLeod, Alta. 


Shuddering at grants 

I am writing to express my con- 
cern Over a news item in the 
November issue of The 
Presbyterian Record which lists the 
recipients for grants from the 
World Council of Churches’ Pro- 
gramme to Combat Racism. 

A total of $7,000 will be award- 
ed to Canada to fight racism — 
where? In the Province of Quebec 
it will be used to assist separatism. 
Every time I put five or ten dollars 
in my contribution enevelope on 
Sunday I shudder to think that a 
percentage of my gift will aid the 
separatist movement in Canada 
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and guerrilla activities in Africa. 
Our ministers are so naive when 
they believe that the Programme to 
Combat Racism achieves anything 
except for the African countries to 
purchase military equipment. Let 
us face it, those countries see to it 
that no funds ever go to education. 
I repeat the quotation from the 
news item: 
‘* ..grants are made without con- 
trol of the manner in which they 
are spent, and are intended as an 
expression of commitment by the 
PCR to the cause of economic, 
social and political justice, which 
these organizations promote.”’ 
Wake up, Presbyterians! Do we 
really have a commitment to put 
monetary funds for interference 
with the politics of independent 
countries? 

John Wilson, 

Renfrew, Ont. 


Shudder no more 


Mr. Wilson must have missed 
the line in the news item that said, 
‘*grants from the Fund are covered 
by designated contributions. These 
have come from World Council of 
Churches’ member denomina- 
tions, local congregations, Coun- 
cils of Churches, missions, 
ecumenical groups, individuals, 
and governments of Sweden, Nor- 
way and the Netherlands.”’ 

He need have no fear that he ad- 
ded to this Fund unless he 
designated his contribution. No 
money goes from The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada to the Pro- 
gramme to Combat Racism’s 
Special Fund that is not so 
specifically designated. On the 
other hand, there are Presbyterians 
in Canada who regularly send 
specifically-designated gifts to this 
Fund. 

Mr. Wilson would be justified in 
asking where the $7,000 in grants 
for Canada would be used, since 
this is not clear in the article. 
However, he is quite unjustified in 
supposing it is for Quebec 
separatism. The two Canadian 
grants from the Special Fund are 
for Toronto-based groups which 


support democracy and oppose 
racism in South Africa. 

I’m not sure what the point of 
Mr. Wilson’s letter is, nor the 
Editor’s point in publishing it. It 
adds no new information; it cor- 
rects no misinformation; requests 
no further information; and 
demonstrates little understanding 
of the Programme to Combat 
Racism. One gathers that the point 
is to illustrate the bad feelings 
which exist in the church toward 
the Programme to Combat Racism 
and its sponsors. 

Are readers forced to conclude 
that a programme to promote 
racism would get more editorial 
support in The Presbyterian 
Record than a programme to com- 
bat it? 

Rodger Talbot, 

Secretary for Research in the Board 
of World Mission, with responsibility 

for Presbyterian World Services. 


Ed. note: 

(1) Mr. Wilson’s point, though 
based on some incorrect assump- 
tions, is obvious. 

(2) Letters of a critical nature do 
not have to have the 50 Wynford 
seal of approval before being used. 
(3) The purpose of printing this 
one was to give Presbyterian 
World Services a chance to clarify 
and correct some obviously er- 
roneous, though widely shared, 
assumptions. Mr. Talbot has 
fulfilled the task admirably. 

(4) If he would be more specific 
regarding the only slightly veiled 
charges at racism in The Record, I 
would be glad to perform the same 
service for him. 


The problem is with 
the interpreters 

In the September, 1982 issue, 
Marion Ballard makes the point, 
“Jesus Christ not to be confused 
with the Bible’? — ‘‘which we can 
drop and carry on.’’ Such a senti- 
ment is heretical to the 
Presbyterian and Reformed faith. 
We might ponder where we would 
be if the reformers had not picked 
up the Bible. 


The problem is not with the Bi- 
ble per se, but with its interpreters, 
those that approach the issue with 
a win/lose attitude as if winning 
debating points, and searching on- 
ly for the passages that support 
their argument. 

We have been promised the 
Holy Spirit to guide us in the truth. 
Would it embarrass the intellect to 
ask guidance from the Holy Spirit? 
Or does the intellect believe in the 
Holy Spirit? When we meet in 
Christian Spirit we will receive the 
true answer where everyone is a 
winner. The answer would be 
“‘ves’’? to women in the full use of 
their talents, (not to be confused 


| with sexual equality), as it is ‘‘no’’ 


to a hierarchy that would dictate 
conscience. 

Possibly Marion Ballard’s point 
is that we shouldn’t confuse Paul’s 
teaching with the teaching of 
Christ, or more correctly, we 
shouldn’t apply Paul’s teaching to 
social conditions of his day, ver- 
batim to today’s conditions. We 
have yet to read in The Record that 
women are to appear silent and 
with heads covered in the 
Assembly. 

Weare talking about ministering 
to the word, not some mysterious, 
priestly incorporation into Christ’s 
body, the Church. 

At some future time we can ex- 
pect articles on issues such as: The 
Minister and Birth Control; Mater- 
nity Leave for Ministers; The Nur- 
sing Minister; The Proper Occupa- 
tion of the Minister’s Husband, 
etc. Admittedly sexist, but 
anything to avoid, in the words of 
Marion Ballard, ‘‘obeying the 
great commission.”’ 

Ed. A. MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 


P.S. Forgive me Father Cooper, 


but I must confess, I did not 
| recognize our church in your Oc- 


tober article. 

P.P.S. From one who abhors large 
gatherings of Christians, an ex- 
cellent readable report on the 
W.A.R.C. Congratulations! We 
must regret the suspension of the 
N.H.K. and N.G.K. as probably 


doing more harm than good. It is a 
political action. 


Information requested 
I am a doctoral student in Cana- 
dian history undertaking research 
on a dissertation with the working 
title ‘‘Canadian Women in Foreign 
Missions: Aspects of the Home 
Base, and Experience in Central 
India, 1876-1914 — a Presbyterian 
Case Study.’’ I am anxious to ob- 
tain access to missionaries’ per- 
sonal journals and _  cor- 
respondence, and to other sources 
of information relevant to this 
topic and not available in the 
Presbyterian and United Church 
Archives in Toronto. Further in- 
formation about the dissertation 
can be made available to in- 
dividuals and institutions having 
access to such sources and willing 

to share them. 

Ruth Compton Brouwer, 
65 Marowyne Drive, 
Willowdale, Ont., M2J 2A6. 


Photos requested 
Mr. Bruce T. Humphrey, Vice 
President of the Humphrey 
Funeral Home, A.W. Miles 
Chapel, 1403 Bayview Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4G 3A8, is 
looking for old photographs of 
Toronto’s Miles Park. The park 
and zoo, on the shore of Lake On- 
tario at Mimico, flourished for 
twenty years, from 1913 to 1933. 
The photographs will be return- 
ed to the donors after being 
reproduced for a special com- 

memorative album. 
[2] 


Barsanuphius 
is on 


assignment ... 
(or something) 


DOMINION SEED 
“HOUSE 


Free 1983 
Seed and 
Garden Book 


Canada’s Favorite Seed 
and Garden Book - 


Yours Free for the asking; 


- To Anyone Interested In Gardening and 
Pleasant Home Surroundings. 80 pages 
with 495 color illustrations and more than 
180 new listings. Over 1500 listings; the 
best of everything in seeds from gourmet 
vegetables to latest flower varieties. New 
Gladiolus, Lilies, Iris, Peonies, Dahlias; 
Vegetable plants. Many new specialties 
in garden aids and accessories - all 
chosen specifically for Canadian 
gardeners. Let us tell you more. Mail 
coupon today for your Free copy. 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, DEPT. 3360 
GEORGETOWN, ONT. L7G 4A2 


Please send me your free 1983 Seed and Garden 
Book. 


(Please Print) 


Postal'Code ease tea aies 


SHA Eintete SEER) yee ol mn ae ea 


““Congregational Idea Of The Month’? is no more. 
We introduce in its place ‘‘Suggestion Box’’ — essen- 
tially the same column, but more appropriately 
labelled. The problem with the old title arose when 
we had nothing to use in this slot. Could it be that 
there wasn’t a single idea in any of our congrega- 


SUGGESTION Box 


Jesus: The Choreographer 


Dance then wherever you may be; 

I am the Lord of the dance, said he, 

And I'll lead you all, wherever you may be, 
And Ill lead you all in the dance, said he. 


D:- is one of the earliest 
forms of religious expres- 
sion. Within the Bible we find 
numerous references to the people 
of God using dance in their wor- 
ship. There is substantial evidence 
which indicates that sacred dance 
was an integral part of the worship 
of the early church. In the fourth 
century, Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan, wrote: 
“Let us not be ashamed of a show of 
reverence which will enrich the cult and 
deepen the adoration of Christ. For 
this reason the dance must in no wise 
be regarded as a mark of reverence for 
vanity and luxury, but as something 
which uplifts every living body instead 
of allowing the limbs to rest motionless 
upon the ground or the slow feet to 
become numb... This dance is an ally 
of faith and an honouring of grace.’’ 
Of course, a sense of moderation 
was expected in sacred dance in the 
CArlyiecnurcnns St. .0nn 
Chrysostom, in a sermon en- 
couraging ‘‘joyous dance,’’ warn- 
ed against ‘‘unseemly motions.”’ 

By the 16th century, dance had, 
with but a very few exceptions, vir- 
tually disappeared from Christian 
worship except in its most formal 
expression; a procession of clergy, 
choir, and, on special occasions, 
the entire congregation. 

Five uses of sacred dance can be 
identified: entertainment of the 
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Sydney Carter 


gods; achievement of personal 
spiritual ecstasy; invocation of a 
special favour (e.g. a rain dance); 
teaching sacred stories or beliefs; 
demonstrating and inspiring emo- 
tion (e.g. praise). 

The latter two uses have had the 
broadest acceptance in Christian 
worship. 

There has been a modest revival 
of interest in sacred dance in the 
20th century. In the first half of 
this century, dancers Ruth St. 
Denis and Ted Shawn danced in 
cathedrals and churches and train- 
ed interested church leaders in the 
implementation of dance as an aid 
to worship. Today, well-known 
dancer Marge Champion is fulfill- 
ing a similar role. She can be heard 
discussing sacred dance on a 
cassette available from Com- 
munication Services of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada in 
the kit series Worship and the 
Arts. 

Other than in the ordered form 
of the processional, Presbyterians 
have had comparatively little ex- 
perience with sacred dance. As an 
experiment in alternative styles of 
worship, Malvern Church, Scar- 
borough, Ontario, invited a pro- 
fessional dancer/teacher to assist 
in a worship service bearing the 
theme, ‘‘A Time to Dance.’’ Alice 
Baird called the congregation to 


tions, sometimes for several months in succession? 
We think not. In order to remove the possibility of 
the foregoing assumption and to continue to 
showcase ideas that have been tried and found wor- 
thy, we present... 


worship by dancing ‘‘Morning has 
Broken’’ to the singing of Cat 
Stevens. She danced the Old Testa- 
ment lesson (Ecclesiastes 3:1-8) as 
set to music by folk-singer Pete 
Seeger and sung by Judy Collins. 
To conclude, and in summation of 
the entire worship service, she 
danced — and the congregation 
sang — Sydney Carter’s hymn 
‘‘Lord of the Dance.’’ Following 
the service many worshippers re- 
mained for coffee and to view the 
film on sacred dance which is part 
of the series Worship and the Arts. 

In order for sacred dance to be 
authentic worship and not merely 
entertainment, it is important that 
the dancers be transparent to the 
Word. At its best, sacred danceisa 
means of grace in which the people 
of God see as well as hear the 
gospel, or are free to express in 
motion feelings which words alone 
cannot express. 

The experience at Malvern pro- 
vided those who attended with a 
helpful and contemporary 
metaphor. We were introduced to | 
Jesus — the Choreographer, the | 
Lord of the Dance. We came to ap- 
preciate that he is the One who 
leads the Church in the grace, 
order and joy of the dance; that is, 
the grace, order and joy of the life 
of faith. 

For further reading: 

The Dance in Christianity by 
Marilyn Daniels, published by 
Paulist Press, 1981. 

Worship and the Arts. Available 
from Communication Services, 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


Submitted by Keith Boyer, minister of | 
Malvern Church, Scarborough, Ontario.) 
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REACHING THE 
UNREACHED IN CANADA . 
AND THE WORLD 


A CANADIAN CONSULTATION 
ON EVANGELISM 


JUNE 6-9, 1983 
UNIVERSITY OF WATERLOO, WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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REV. H.H. BARBER DR. ROBERT E. COLEMAN DR. LEIGHTON FORD REV. RAVI ZACHARIAS 
Calvary Temple, Winnipeg Prof. of Evangelism, Asbury Billy Graham Evangelistic Prof. of Evangelism & 
Theo. Seminary, Wilmore, Association (VP). Chairman, : Contemporary Thought, 
Kentucky. , Lausanne Committee for World Alliance Theo. Seminary, 
Evangelization. Nyack, N.Y. 
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Prof. of Pastoral Studies, Ont. OSEI-MENSAH Palau Evangelistic Team, 
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Chairman, BMMF International England 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Blurred images 


Y ou’ve been hearing a lot lately about TV and its future: it’s 
understandable that all of the millions of words written and spoken 
on the subject have confused more often than they have enlightened. One 
thing for certain, the next decade will see a proliferation of TV channels 
around the world. Pay Television will enter the scene in Canada along with 
any number of other possibilities, including all-news and sports channels 
and cultural TV outlets for lovers of opera and ballet. The coming video 
explosion has most of the experts in the field baffled because none is quite 
sure how prospective viewers will respond to this plethora of choices. As a 
result, several surveys and commissioned reports are being studied by the 
federal government as it copes with the awesome task of trying to guide 
Canada’s fragile TV industry, already the most competitive in the western 
world, into an even more competitive future. 


The Applebaum-Hebert report 
is one such document now being 
perused. It is named after the two 
co-chairmen of a blue ribbon 
panel, composer Louis Applebaum 
and author and publisher Jacques 
Hebert. The group traversed the 
country for three years at a cost to 
the taxpayers of three million 
dollars. The published report of 
400 pages deals in broad terms 
with the country’s cultural policy 
and makes specific recommenda- 
tions for the next century. Some of 
these proposals are regarded as 
enlightened, but the group’s sug- 
gestions on the future of the CBC 
will minimize the report’s over-all 
effectiveness. For the most part, 
they are totally impractical and 
can’t be taken seriously. 

The committee wants the CBC 
to drop all commercial advertising 
and shed its private affiliates. It 


OT 
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A public network free of commercials is a nice elitist 


dream, but it is also a very expensive one. 
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says the CBC should continue as a 
broadcasting outlet but its own 
production should be limited to 
news programmes. All other 
material should be bought from in- 
dependent producers. It makes 
sense that the CBC should shunt 
more of its content to outside pro- 
ducers. Such a move would spur 
the growth of a distinctive Cana- 
dian TV production industry and 
put a cap on the growth of the in- 
ternal CBC establishment — both 
laudable objectives. But to pro- 
pose that the corporation drop 
commercials and at the same time 
dump its affiliates is ill-advised. 
Both moves would dramatically in- 
crease costs. The CBC draws in 
more than 100-million advertising 
dollars a year that would have to 
be replaced by government funds. 
Most of the private affiliates are 
small stations with a _ great 
dependence on the CBC for pro- 
gramming and revenue from net- 
work commercials. If they were 
forced out of the network and had 
to buy or make their own program- 
mes, many of them would be hard 
pressed to remain on the air. The 
CBC would also be faced with the 
enormous cost of putting 
technology in place to deliver its 
signal to those areas where private 
stations were no longer allowed to 
carry it. 

A public network free of com- 
mercials is a nice elitist dream, but 
it is also a very expensive one. If 
the CBC is to find its proper place 
in the Canadian broadcast spec- 
trum, it needs more practical 
recommendations for change from 
those who can chart its course with 
more realism and less idealism. In 
the meantime, do not adjust your 
set. The future of all of TV is ex- 
citing: the blurred images are only 
temporary. 
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The trouble with most famous 
last words is that they are very 
rarely worth their fame. Frequent- 
ly they are either contrived or 
fatuous. But there is a variation on 
famous last words. It comes when 
the very old are asked to surmise 
why they have had such a long life. 

I have seen endless varieties of 
reply to this question and can 
remember none. But the other day 
I came across the kind of reply that 
makes you want to meet the person 
who said it. I don’t know if what 
she said was triggered by any ques- 
tions. I do know that she was 85 
years old. This is what she said. 

‘If I had my life to live over, I 
would dare to make more mistakes 
next time. I’d relax. I would limber 
up. I would be sillier than I have 
been on this trip. I would take 
fewer things seriously. I would 
take more chances. I would take 
more trips. I would climb moun- 
tains. I would eat less beans and 
more ice cream. I would perhaps 
have more active troubles, but I 
would have fewer meager ones. 

‘*You see, I’m one of those peo- 
ple who live sensibly and samely 
year after year, day after day. Oh, 
I’ve had my moments, and if I had 
it to do over again, I’d have more 
of them. Just moments, one after 
another, instead of living so many 
years ahead of each day. I’ve been 
one of those persons who never 
goes anywhere without a ther- 
mometer, a hot water bottle, a 
raincoat, and a parachute. If I had 
it to do over, I would travel much 
lighter. If I had my life to live over, 
I would start barefoot earlier in the 
spring and stay that way later in 
the fall. I would go to more 
dances. I would ride more merry- 
go-rounds.”’ 

Her name is Nadine Stair, and 
she lives in Lexington, Kentucky. 
As I said, she sounds the kind of 
person one would like to meet. 
Dean Herbert O’ Driscoll 
from ‘‘One Man’s Journal’’ 

Anglican Book Centre, Toronto, 
1982, $7.95 (used by permission) 
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We hope you have had a 
Very Happy Christmas 
and we extend our 
good wishes for the 
New Year. 

Rev. H.L. & Mary Henderson 
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THE REVEREND PETER F. GILBERT 
M.A., B.D., Phil. M. 
CHURCH EDUCATION 
CONSULTANT 


CREATIVE PROGRAM DESIGN 
in Bible, Interfaith Relations, 
Social & Ethical Issues, 
Marriage & Family Life. 
INDIVIDUAL & 

GROUP COUNSELLING 
Tel. (416) 222-3247 
21 Mango Drive, Willowdale, Ont. 
M2K 2E9. 


IN SEARCH OF A PUBLISHER? 
Free booklet available. Learn how you 
can have your book published, printed, 
promoted and distributed. Pathway 
Publications, 17 Davenport Rd., Toron- 
to, Ontario, MSR 1H2. 


PURE WOOL 
WATCH CAP 


This is the genuine article...made for us 
by the same mill that knits them for the 
military. Warm and strong worsted wool 
is knit tight and flat to keep its shape. 
Wear the cuff doubled or pulled down to 
protect ears, neck and forehead. 

One size fits all. Colors: Navy Blue or 
Gold. $9.95 postpaid. 


Order Today! Money Back Guarantee! 


Here is my check or money order for $ 
(Add sales tax for shipment into BC and ON). 
#1760 Wool Watch Cap Color 
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Province Postal Code 
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Dept. HPB, Box 1230, Postal Station T 
50 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario M6B 4E8 
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The prolific team of 


“ANONYMOUS” 
and “UNKNOWN” 


Hugh D. McKellar 


‘‘And some there be which have no memorial, but 
are perished as though they had never been...’ 


ce hese words from Ecclesiasticus apply inexactly 
to several familiar and beloved hymns, which 
provide as splendid a memorial as the authors of 
their words, or the composers of their tunes, could 
desire. What has perished is the knowledge of a 
definite connection between a specific individual and 
the words or music he or she produced. Some such 
persons deliberately sought to avoid from the outset 
having their names linked with their work; others 
seem to have shared the idea prevalent in the Middle 
Ages, that the work mattered more than the worker. 
If a poem, melody, statue, or building glorified God 
and edified his people, no one would need to know or 
care who had produced it, whereas the producer of 
unworthy work might better be charitably forgotten. 

Only since 1800 have even a few rank-and-file 
churchgoers become other than content to sing 
without question whatever their spiritual leaders saw 
fit to place in their hands, so long as all expressions 
which might startle them were first discreetly replac- 
ed. The practice of attaching authors’ and com- 
posers’ names to hymns seems to have begun among 
people disinclined to sully their lips with the work of 
poets or musicians whose hands they would have 
avoided shaking. They wanted no such nasty shock 
as lies in wait for fundamentalist admirers of ‘‘Faith 
of our fathers’’: its author, Frederick William Faber, 
was talking about the Roman Catholicism which he 
had just embraced, and which he was trying to make 
as acceptable in England as it had been before the 
time of Henry VIII. A hymn whose authorship 
nobody knows for certain is at least spared the perils 
of guilt-by-association! 
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For most English-speaking Christians, ‘‘Jesus 
Christ is risen today’’ is so integral a part of Easter 
that we may wonder how our forbears managed 
before 1708, when it appeared in a booklet published 
in London by a person whose identity has never yet 
been traced. Neither do we know who changed the 
last line of the tune, and several lines of the words, 
for Arnold’s Compleat Psalmody in 1749, since when 
no editor has dared tamper with it. The hymn gained 
such wide acceptance so quickly that its author’s 
reticence is hard to understand — unless a gifted 
woman was trying to cover her tracks lest she be shot 
down in flames. 

Charles Wesley certainly modelled his own Easter 
hymn, ‘‘Christ the Lord is risen today,’’ on this 
anonymous work; but the really tantalizing tradition 
is that he designed ‘‘Hark, the herald angels sing’’ as 
a ‘‘companion-piece’’ to be sung to the same tune but 
without alleluias, at Christmas, thus emphasizing 
that Christ’s incarnation and resurrection were not 
disparate events, but connected parts of one grand 
redemptive plan. The sense of his words, line by line, 
matches the contour of the tune with uncanny exact- 
ness, notably at ‘‘Joyful all ye nations rise’’; if the 
Christmas hymn and the Easter tune have grown 
stale for you, put them together in private, and watch 
both take on a whole new dimension. 

Another anonymous imitative hymn dates from 
Wesley’s lifetime. In 1757 his friend and onetime 
associate in evangelism, George Whitefield, publish- 
ed a collection of hymns which included, with no at- 
tribution of authorship, ‘‘Come, thou almighty 
King.’’ The resemblance in structure and wording 


between its first stanza and ‘‘God save the King’’ 
‘‘which was itself then only twelve years old and 
already anonymous) is too close for coincidence. 
Most of Whitefield’s later missionary work was done 
in the Thirteen Colonies (where, among other 
achievements, he introduced slavery into Georgia). 
Unless the words and tune of the royal hymn, though 
then completely without official status as an anthem, 
had made their way into American minds and hearts, 
why would he have borrowed its associations for a 
hymn praising the King of kings? 

In 1787, the year before Charles Wesley’s death, 
John Rippon, the pastor of a Baptist chapel in Lon- 
don, published A Selection of Hymns from the Best 
Authors, among whom he apparently did not 
number the writer of ‘‘How firm a foundation,”’ 
which he credits only to ‘‘K’’. This could refer to the 
song-leader at Rippon’s chapel, Richard Keene, who 
composed several tunes for the book, but took credit 
for them: why would he play the shrinking violet over 
words? Moreover, why would the elusive K. choose 
to write in a metrical pattern which was then, and is 
yet, very rarely employed unless he (or maybe she) 
had in mind a particular tune which the words would 
fit? And was that tune the one known to Englishmen 
in K.’s day as ‘‘the Portuguese hymn,’’ though it was 
about as Portuguese as the average polar bear? 

The tune might admittedly be heard every 
Christmas at the chapel of the Portuguese Embassy 

-in London, which was, by reason of its diplomatic 
immunity, one of the few places in England where 
Roman Catholic worship could be held openly 
‘without breaking the law. Because the chapel 
welcomed the services of musical English Catholics, 
who had few other outlets for their talent, it could 
maintain a more ambitious musical programme than 
most Anglican cathedrals, and incorporate the most 
recent work of continental composers like Haydn 
and Mozart. Hence it was frequented by many loyal 
Britons who ignored the Mass and listened to the 
music — especially that Christmas hymn beginning, 
‘*Adeste, fiedeles, laeti triumphantes...’’ 

Being career diplomats, the embassy staff never 
admitted that they had not brought the hymn from 
Portugal but instead had learned it in England, where 
it was also used, from at least 1740 onward, at many 
clandestine midnight Masses held in private homes. 
Had they believed the tune to spring from a 
distrusted minority in their own land, loyal Britons 
would have scorned it; but since they took it for an 
import, they could not get enough of it. They could 
use it in their churches only by bending the words of 
metrical psalms to fit. This they did ingeniously, 
though they had to repeat words till little of the sense 
was left. (A psalter published in Montreal under 
Presbyterian auspices in 1851 shows just how far this 
process could go.) Nevertheless, each stanza of 
‘How firm a foundation’’ is so constructed that 
repetition of the final line will not obscure, but rather 
heighten the meaning, however that repetition is 


handled. 

Only after the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829 
did Vincent Novello, long-time organist of the Por- 
tuguese Embassy chapel and founder of the great 
music-publishing firm, deem it prudent to print an 
English version of ‘‘Adeste, fideles,’’ beginning, ‘‘O 
come, all ye faithful,’’ and arranged for four soloists 
and chorus. He attributed the tune to John Reading, 
organist of Winchester Cathedral around 1700, but 
few scholars, then or later, agreed with him. Novello 
did, however, lead the tune firmly back to its original 
Christmas associations, so that gradually it came to 
seem suitable for the non-seasonal ‘‘How firm a 
foundation’’ which has now formed an uneasy 
alliance, in most recent North American hymnals, 
with a Welsh tune whose composer nobody knows. 


N o one but Scrooge could be so lacking in 
Christmas spirit as to wish to fix on anyone 
responsibility for ‘‘The first Noel.’’ It is bound to re- 
main popular, because practically anybody can sing 
it easily without having to think at all; but surely 
there must originally have been more to the tune than 
we have now. On the other hand, it dates from about 
the time when Sir Isaac Newton was working out the 
law of gravity, which the unknown composer may 
have determined to apply to scales: for him, what 
goes up must come down. Since the author of the 
words apparently never got far enough past the se- 
cond chapter of Matthew to realize that the 
shepherds, unlike the wise men, saw no star, the com- 
poser may likewise have stopped reading before he 
reached ‘‘Use not vain repetitions.’’ If, however, the 
tune we have is a mere fragment of what he intended 
to create, he would probably not wish to have it laid 
at his door. 

He would be unlikely, though, to react as violently 
as Dr. Martin Luther would do to the suggestion that 
‘*Away in a manger’’ came from his pen. Luther did 
write the words and music of a Christmas hymn for 
his son Hans in 1543, but it begins, ‘‘From heaven 
high to earth I come,”’ and uses his favourite musical 
motif, a descending scale. He had been dead for over 
three centuries before ‘‘Away in a manger’’ ap- 
peared, with no indication of authorship, in a hymn- 
book issued in 1885 by the Evangelical Lutherans of 
Pennsylvania. Two years later, James Murray of 
Chicago reprinted its words in a children’s songbook 
under the heading, ‘‘Luther’s Cradle Hymn,’’ and 
attached a tune which begins with Luther’s 
trademark, a descending scale. Fortunately William 
Kirkpatrick, a prolific composer of gospel songs, 
came to the rescue with the tender melody which 
most of us know best. Its sweetness might not, 
however, avail to soothe an irascible genius who felt 
that his name had been taken in vain. 

Another anonymous hymn which could have made 
its own way without the ‘‘instant history’? manufac- 
tured for it is ‘‘Fairest Lord Jesus,’’ often called ‘‘the 
Crusaders’ hymn.’’ Warriors of the twelfth century 
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Prolific team... 


continued from previous page 


would probably have taken a broadsword to anyone 
who asked them to sing a tune so different from the 
music they knew, or words which reveal a fondness 
for nature very uncommon in their day. And, if a 
melody and words of this calibre had indeed been 
floating around Germany since 1100, why did 
nobody commit either of them to print until 1842, 
when two scholars of Leipzig matched them up? In 
1850 an English translation was published by Richard 
Storrs Willis, who also wrote, ‘‘It came upon the 
midnight clear.’’ His fellow Americans, especially 
those of German descent, fell in love with it to the 
point where they felt it deserved a romantic legendary 
past, and set about giving it one. 

Fortunately, no one has felt the need to do as much 
for another immigrant, whose words and music were 
already old in 1625, when Adrianus Valerius included 
them in a collection of songs which he published in 
Amsterdam. Since ‘‘We gather together to ask the 
Lord’s blessing’’ is practically the only hymn of 
Dutch origin to have gained a foothold in the 
English-speaking world, it is unfortunate that its 


original title, ‘‘Dankgebet,’’ somewhat misleads us 
when it appears in English as ‘‘Prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing.’? We expect the hymn to apply to harvest-time, 
forgetting that it comes from an era when people saw 
no need to limit expressions of gratitude to one par- 
ticular time of year. After being restricted for much 
too long to choirs in October, the hymn is finally 
moving out among congregations who are free to 
sing it not only when they are thankful for God’s 
mercies in general, but when they ought to be. 

We might even use it, now and again, to give 
thanks for all creators of songs which have sustained 
us in our pilgrimage, though their names are known 
but to God. 


O 


Mr. McKellar is a Toronto secondary 
school librarian and a church music 
historian. His series on hymns and hymn- 
writers will conclude next month. 
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an ecumenical Lenten book for 1983 
) based on the theme of the 6th Assembly of The World Council of Churches — “Jesus 
Christ — The Life of the World” (Vancouver, 1983) 
a complementary resource to Images of Life, the World Council Bible Study written 
in preparation for the Vancouver Assembly 


{ two books in one: 
46 daily Lenten readings for individual use (written by George Morrison of The 
United Church of Canada) around a variety of biblical and contemporary images of 
God to enable us to understand more fully what might be meant by “Jesus Christ } 


— The Life of the World” 


6 group studies (written by Douglas Hodgkinson of The Anglican Church in 
Canada) based on selected New Testament parables and designed to enable us to ) 
move more actively into our thinking about the images of our faith 


Order from: PCONIEG 
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leppe, New Brunswick E1A 1P6 
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MOVING? 


Several weeks 
before you move 
send us a mailing 
label from a recent 
issue plus your new 
address with postal 
code. 
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SomeETHING 


(Whatever you 
make of them, 
these facts 
are for you) 


James Ross Dickey 


N ot all of the efforts of the Committee on 
Church Growth To Double In The 
Eighties have been directed towards 
workshops, promotional material and recom- | 
mendations to General Assembly. A con- 
siderable amount of time and effort has been 
given over to much needed research. The goal 
of this research has been an accurate picture of 
the differences between growing, stable and 
declining congregations. What makes them the 
way they are? 

In October of 1981 a National Research Pro- 
ject was initiated by the Committee On Church 
Growth. Sixty-six congregations, carefully 
selected on the basis of their falling into one of 
the three categories (growing, stable and declin- 
ing) were surveyed. To supplement the con- 
gregational research, 969 members and 
adherents from these congregations responded 
individually to a questionnaire and gave their 
personal conclusions concerning their con- 
gregation and their experiences within them. 
Every effort was made to ensure the scientific 
validity of the effort. Full use was made of 
computer technology in collating and inter- 
preting the results. 


ames Sauer Dennis Oliver 


This article is based on the conclusions drawn 
from this work, presented in a paper prepared 
jointly by the Co-ordinator of the Church 
Growth Committee, Dr. James Sauer, and a 
colleague on the Committee, Dr. Dennis Oliver. 
A full text of this paper will be made available 
to those interested very soon. 
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Tass a general overview, the picture of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada that emerges 
presents few surprises, at least to those who have had 
opportunity to know more than a few congregations. 
We are a homogeneous church. Of the 150 variables 
set forth in the questionnaire with a view to discover- 
ing differences and reasons behind growth or decline, 
only thirty-seven were found to be significant. The 
line between growth and decline in congregations is 
very thin. 

Though more will be said about this later, it is in- 
teresting to note at the outset that theological dif- 


ferences play an insignificant part in the question of: 


growth, stability or decline, because we are over- 
whelmingly an orthodox people. We are also an ag- 
ing body within Christ’s church, with 59% of those 
surveyed being over forty and 15% over seventy. We 
also are less mobile than the majority of the Cana- 
dian population with 88% of all respondents having 
lived in their present communities for over five years 
and a full 30% never having moved since their eight- 
eenth birthday! 

Several factors emerged that shed light on the 
whole question of church growth. 

The role of the minister is of primary importance, 
most especially in terms of the traditional tasks of the 
clergy. Of the many factors studied, the preaching 
ability of the minister and his or her availability in 
_times of need were salient differences between grow- 
ing and declining congregations. Growing churches 


The role of the minister is 
of primary importance, 


most especially in 
terms of the traditional 
tasks of the clergy. 
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attested to the minister’s ability in these functions 
and to his or her openness and approachability. To 
quote from the full text of the paper, ‘‘...the minister, 
worship and friendship are twice as important as all other 
factors combined. The role of the minister in the binding 
process is the most critical factor.’’ At the same time 
‘*While members of growing congregations are more likely 
to agree that the minister dominates their congregational 
life, they also feel that they are free to disagree openly with 
him or her.’? Both growing and declining congrega- 
tions do not exhibit very significant differences on 
the question of the need for lay involvement — they 
are for it. It is not surprising then to discover that 
growing congregations tend to have ministers who 
stay longer — eight years as opposed to an average of 
six and one-half in declining ones. 

The style of congregational life is determinative for 
growth. In declining churches congregational life is 
functional and impersonal. Fully one-third of those 
reporting from declining congregations said that they 
have no friendships within their own congregation! 
‘‘Those in growing congregations are much more likely to 
have close personal friends in the congregation and are 
more apt to socialize frequently with congregational 
members...”” Many members of declining congrega- 
tions attested to the fact that they found true com- 
munity available more readily in youth-hockey 
organizations, civic clubs, school and community 
associations. Mutual support among members of a 
congregation and a relational style in its program- 
ming are crucial to growth. Without them new 
members may arrive, but they are never assimilated 
and soon depart. 

It follows from the last point that growing con- 
gregations give more thought and time to providing 
for specific needs within their membership. They are 
more likely to have two morning worship services, 
provisions for the handicapped, young families, 
singles and youth. The proliferation of services and 
activities in themselves do not ensure growth but 
when they are supplemented with the assurance of 
‘*belonging’”’ they work to build the fellowship. 

Outreach definitely does not take place simply 
through the provision of letting worthy organizations 
use the church property. 

Growing congregations see the importance of 
direct, face-to-face participation and involvement in 
‘‘social action’’ ministries — either by taking an in- 
terest, providing liaison with and leadership in, the 
groups to which they play host or by establishing 
congregationally-based programmes. Declining con- 
gregations simply give space in their building and let 
it go at that. An interesting corollary to this theorem 
is the fact that declining congregations are slightly 
more involved in scouts, cubs, brownies and guides; 
organizations that generally provide their own 
leadership and are less likely to ask for, or appear-to 
need, congregational involvement. 

While programmes for children (including church 
school) and adult programmes (study or otherwise) 


rank only eighth and ninth on a list of eleven reasons 
for picking a church, they become much more impor- 
tant in keeping people once they have started to at- 
tend. 

Growing congregations are almost three times as 
likely as their declining counterparts to provide for 


adult Christian education! Attention given to the in- 


dividual’s growth in grace, through education, 
prayer, Bible study or fellowship groups is so closely 
associated with congregational growth that the 
authors of the report call it a ‘‘predictor.”’ 

Further down the age scale, growing congregations 
have more church school classes, youth programmes, 
etc. Whether or not this is because they have more 
young people to begin with is a ‘‘chicken-and-egg”’ 
question. 


Not unrelated to the matter of adult education is ° 


the fact that growth appears to be associated with an 
emphasis on specific Presbyterian doctrine, from the 
pulpit and in congregational life generally. This may 
seem. paradoxical in light of another fact 
demonstrated by the survey, i.e. almost one-third of 
those polled have no Presbyterian background 
(defined as having at least one parent or grandparent 
who is/was a member). Almost two-thirds have, at 
some time in their lives, been members of churches 
other than Presbyterian! 


However, having ‘‘wandered in’’ to the 
Presbyterian fold, (or having wandered out and then 
in), such experimenting souls want to know more 
about the identity and purpose of Presbyterianism 
per se. Growing congregations provide them with 
such insight and doctrine plays a significant part. Put 
crudely, it appears that, in an age of advertising, peo- 
ple want to know the whys and wherefores of com- 
peting ‘‘brands.”’ 

One would be mistaken though, if an equation 
were made between emphasis on doctrine and either 
rigidity or conformity in thought or practice. Grow- 
ing congregations are, or believe that they are, much 
more open to change, to new ideas and experiences. 
Only 12% of those in growing congregations perceiv- 
ed a lack of openness to change: 20% of those in 
declining churches felt this lack. Nor does the impor- 
tance given to doctrine imply that ‘‘mere affirmation of 
orthodox belief’? contributes to church growth. Apply- 
ing theology, feeling comfortable in ta/king about the 
faith, and faith problems, are more important 
characteristics of congregational life if growth is 
sought. For example, 65% of the members in grow- 
ing congregations agreed that ‘‘helping people who are 
not members of this congregation’’ was a high priority. 
Only 49% of members in declining or stable con- 
gregations held the same view. And though growth 
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appears to be independent of the perceived 
theological stance of a congregation (such ‘‘stance’’ 
as we have pointed out earlier, not being really very 
diverse at root), the freedom to level with other 
members, and the minister, to probe, to ask, to 
discover, even to express doubt are all characteristics 
of congregations that are growing. The basic affir- 
mations are nearly universally shared: 95% affirming 
the statement, ‘‘I believe Jesus is the Son of God through 
whose death we are saved’’; 64% growing, 65% declin- 
ing feel that ‘‘A personal experience of the Risen Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, is basic to Christian 
experience’; 90% growing, 87% declining, stated 
‘‘Salvation is an important belief to me.’’ It is the per- 
sonally felt freedom to build and grow, the oppor- 
tunity to learn more of, and to apply, these basic 
truths, that distinguishes growing from declining 
churches. Respondents in growing congregations are 
more likely to say that people talk about their own 
personal experience of the action and presence of 
God and that they are more likely to sense God’s 
presence in fellowship with other Christians (60% vs. 
55%). 

The kind of evangelism practised in our congrega- 
tions is significantly related to their growth. The per- 
sonal/relational style of congregational nurture and 
support, whether applied internally in an open 
fellowship and in study, or in concern for non- 
members, works to the benefit of growing congrega- 
tions in this field of endeavour too. In growing 
churches the most popular form of evangelism is 
neighbourhood Bible study. While their declining 
counterparts tend to favour ‘“‘literature evangelism”’ 
(tracts, pamphlets, flyers, etc.), 27% of growing 
churches employ radio and T.V. as opposed to only 
9% of declining congregations. Whatever one may 
make of it, it is interesting to note that more declin- 
ing (70%) than growing (58%) churches use 
newspapers in their evangelism efforts. Another 
somewhat curious fact is that social concern 
ministries, as integral to the gospel as they may be, 
appear to have no effect whatever on church growth. 

An often overlooked agent that is at least tangen- 
tially related to evangelism is the follow-up process 
applied to visitors. Only 27% of declining churches 
had any means whatever of establishing contact with 
first-time attenders at worship, while 50% of grow- 
ing congregations actively involved themselves in 
follow-up. 

The factors that attract a first-time attender to a 
given congregation are significantly different from 
those that hold that person in the fellowship. 
Newcomers are attracted by the following considera- 
tions in descending order of importance: 

— family connections with the congregation 
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— location 

— the minister 

— family connections with The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 

— friendliness of the congregation 

— worship 

— friends in the congregation 

— programmes for children 

— programmes for self 

— opinion of spouse 

— all others 

They rate the reasons for staying as follows (again in 
descending order of importance): 

— the minister 

— worship 

— friendliness of the congregation 

— friendships in the congregation 

— location 

— all programmes 

— family ties with the congregation 

— family ties with The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada 

— all others. 

One final difference between growing and declin- 
ing congregations that doesn’t seem to fit neatly 
anywhere: growing congregations, when compared 
with the others, have more men, more children and 
more married couples. 


I: conclusion, Dr. Sauer and Dr. Oliver have 
drawn four major implications from their 
research: : 


1) A congregation’s control over the factors influenc- 
ing its growth is greater than most congregational 
and denominational leaders are willing to concede. 
Congregational ministry and congregational 
dynamics, not the nature of the surrounding com- 
munity, determine whether a congregation will grow 
and at what rate. 

2) Presbyterian congregations grow, even in the most 
adverse circumstances, when people feel themselves 
to be ‘‘loved, cared for and wanted,’’ both by the 
minister (through visitation, crisis care, preaching 
and teaching) and by other laity (through mutual 
support, care and concern). The opposite is also true. 


3) Growing congregations are simply more involved 
with unchurched people than declining ones, through 
a great variety of programmes and activities based on 
need and springing from the congregation’s life 
together. 

4) The key issue is the provision of leadership, at 
every level of the church, that can help the members 
put into practise what is already believed. The con- 
centration of lay leadership in the hands of a few is 
almost a sure indicator of decline. 


Cheir Cord to Our Day 


Jonah 
-a reluctant 
prophet 


John Barclay Burns 


I: someone asked me what my favourite Old Testa- 
ment book was, I should say Jonah, without 
hesitation. Nearly twenty years ago, in my home 
parish in Scotland, I preached my first sermon — on 
Jonah (1:3): 


‘‘And Jonah rose to escape from Yahweh to Tarshish: 
he went down to Joppa, found a ship sailing to Tar- 
shish, paid the fare and embarked to sail with them to 
Tarshish away from Yahweh.”’ 


That verse accurately pinpoints the fact that for most 
of us, our Christian life, rather than a ‘‘closer walk 
with God,’’ is an attempt to flee his unwelcome 
demands. Jonah is perhaps the best-known story in 
the Bible and the most misunderstood. The motif of 
the ‘‘great fish’’ has found its way down the centuries 
into such unlikely places as Pinnochio who is 
swallowed by a fish after disobedience and Herman 
Melville’s ‘‘Captain Ahab’’ who strives to destroy 
the whale ‘‘Moby Dick.’’ 

Jonah is a book with a purpose. It is not a factual 
account of a prophet’s experiences. There was a pro- 
phet, Jonah ben Amittai (2 Kings 14:25), who uttered 
very nationalistic and pro-Israeli oracles in the reign 


of Jeroboam II 786-746 B.C. But his name has only 
been borrowed for this book and we know nothing 
else about him. The book can be dated in the years 
following the return of the Jews from the Exile in 
Babylon. A date might be between 450-200 B.C. 
There are several factors which point to this date. 
The language is a late form of Biblical Hebrew and 
uses words and phrases borrowed from Aramaic. In 
1:9 the term ‘‘God of Heaven’’ is a Zoroastrian for- 
mula (from Zoroaster (Zarathustra) a Persian 
religious reformer) borrowed from Persian Imperial 
terminology. It is also used in Ezra and Nehemiah. In 
2:7 the concept of humans and animals mourning is 
also Persian. Herodotus, the Greek historian, com- 
ments on it in Book 9:24 of his ‘‘Histories.’’ Jonah 
borrows from Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Isaiah 60. 
This book represents a tension in the post-exilic 
Jewish community and in the Old Testament itself. It 
stands in direct opposition to the ideals of Ezra, 
Nehemiah and the Temple-establishment who wish to 
centre their lives around the temple and retreat into a 
religious and social ghetto. Jonah is a protest against 
this ghetto-syndrome. People tend to look at Jonah 
through anti-Semitic eyes as a narrow-minded, stiff- 
necked little Jew. The author(s) of Jonah were fully 
conscious of Israel’s status as God’s elect. They ask- 
ed their readers to ponder the question, ‘‘what if the 
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Ninevites repented?’’ To the Temple-establishment 
of Nehemiah the ‘‘chosen’’ status of the Jews was a 
cause for self-congratulation and complacency. For 


the circle which produced Jonah, it was one of — 


challenge and compassion. The Book of Ruth, the 
gentle story of the Moabitess who was joined to the 
Chosen People, comes from the same circle that pro- 
duced Jonah. Under the surface of a folk-tale, lies a 
profound theological quest, comparable in intensity 
to the Book of Job. 

The Book of Jonah is certainly, on the surface, a 
folk-tale, with stock characters and typical exaggera- 
tion: a ‘‘great’’ fish, a ‘‘great’’ storm and a ‘‘great’’ 
city. Its story-line moves directly through the four 
chapters to God’s final and sobering question (4:11): 

‘And should I not pity Nineveh, that great city, in 

which are a hundred and twenty thousand people who 

do not know their right hand from their left to say 
nothing of considerable livestock?’’ 
That is the kind of question that inward-looking 
churches and Christians would do well to examine. It 
is a question the Cross forces us to consider. Jonah is 
a short book and we can look at each chapter in turn. 


‘ hapter 1 begins with a typical summons from 


God to prolaim his word; not, in this case to 
Israel, but to Nineveh, a city of mythical size, ‘‘three 
days journey across’’ (3:4). Jonah experiences the same 
self-doubt as Moses, Gideon and Jeremiah. But he 
sets out to flee to the Phoenician colony of Tarshish 
(Tartessos) in Spain, at the other end of the known 
world. Jonah is called to ‘‘go beyond”’ the crowd in 
his contribution to society, a call extended to all 
Christians. The group from whom Jonah came of 
course believed that God was Lord of all, not limited 
to a piece of land. Jonah’s flight to Tarshish was not 
so much an attempt to escape from God, as to escape 
the influence of the religious atmosphere of 
Jerusalem and its temple. In addition, for the first 
readers, the direction of Jonah’s escape route, the 
West, would symbolize a flight into the realm of 
darkness and death. Any escape from God is always 
a flight into darkness or into an inauthentic ex- 
istence. Life without God is not life. 

Jonah’s flight into the world of death does not 
finish in Tarshish. Yahweh sends a storm upon the 
Phoenician ship and its hapless crew. We have to 
note that God is in control of the entire situation. 
There is nothing that escapes him, nothing happens 
by chance. We moderns resent a God who is in com- 
plete control and, even more, the fact that things are 
not always made ‘‘nice’’ for us. Jonah has to go 
down into the underworld to find God, himself and 
his vocation. 

Ironically, Jonah is found asleep at the height of 
the storm. He seems to hope for death. The pagan 
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sailors have been praying and the captain rouses 
Jonah to pray, much as the disciples roused Jesus in 
the storm on Galilee. Jonah slept because he deserved 
death, Jesus because he trusted God completely. 
Both Jonah and the sailors recognize that he is the 
cause of the storm. They were decent chaps, 
however, and made a valiant attempt to row the 
vessel to land before yielding to Jonah’s plea to be 
cast overboard. The sea stopped tossing, the sailors 
were converted and a ‘‘great fish’? dag gadol 
swallowed Jonah. 

More nonsense has been written about the 
‘‘whale’’ than I have had time to read. The ‘‘great 
fish’’ is an emissary of the underworld, the realm of 
death, which lies in the depths of the primeval ocean 
beneath the pillars of the earth. In Ugaritic (Ca- 
naanite) mythology the god of death, Mot, swallow- 
ed the lord of rain and fertility, Baal. 
Lotan/ Leviathan was the chaos monster which swam 
in the deeps of the primeval ocean. Jonah has refused 
to comply with God’s request, hence his descent into 
the realm of death. Three days and three nights inside 
the fish is simply a literary time-span, like the forty 
days of the Flood. We need not take it to be exactly 
three days and nights. 

In the nether world Jonah utters a psalm of lamen- 
tation (Chapter 2). Many commentators have regard- 
ed this as a later intrusion into the text. Indeed 2:2 
(Heb. text) ‘‘And Jonah prayed to Yahweh his god from 
the inside of the fish’? can go straight into 2:11 ‘‘And 
Yahweh spoke to the fish and it spewed up Jonah on to dry 
land.’’ But the psalm is a classic psalm of lamentation 
which depicts the sufferer as being in the underworld, 
in the ocean depths. The Book of Psalms has many 
others like it. Sometimes we describe an unfortunate 
personal situation as being ‘‘in hell.’’ We do not 
mean that literally: no more did the psalmists. The 
fact that the author borrows this psalm of lamenta- 
tion, with its imagery of death and the world of the 
dead, means that we have to take the ‘‘great fish’’ as 
a symbol of the underworld. Yahweh rebukes the 
chaos-monster, as he vanquishes it in the mythical 
passages in Psalms and elsewhere, and it spits Jonah 
on to a Mediterranean beach. Like Samson, Jonah 
remembers God, and absurdity and death are 
transformed into meaning and life. 

A Greek tale might have ended here. With a joyful 
celebration. God is not finished with Jonah, who is 
told for a second time to ‘‘get up and go to Nineveh and 
prophesy and against it in the manner I have already in- 
structed’’ (Chapter 3). The demands of God are inex- 
orable. We may fall to our feet and he will pick us up 
gently and lovingly, but remind us of his purpose — 
‘neither do I condemn you, away and don’t do it again.’’ 
Like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, we may have overcome 
everything the world can throw at us, but there are 
still the ‘‘swellings of Jordan,’’ death, before we can see 
him whom we have loved unseen. 

Jonah reaches Nineveh, a city of mythical propor- 


’ tions. The real Nineveh was never this size. Indeed, 


Nineveh really means Babylon, for historical 
Nineveh was destroyed in 612 B.C. Nineveh is a city 
of fantasy and fiction, huge and thronged with peo- 
ple, civilization without God, knowledge without 
faith, sexuality without love. It is Sodom come again. 
As a matter of fact, the verb which Jonah uses for 
Nineveh’s destruction, hapak, is used elsewhere only 
of the ‘‘cities of the plain’? (Sodom and Gomorrah). 
God has taken Jonah seriously by giving him a se- 
cond chance. Forgiveness means that God takes us 
seriously and expects us to act responsibly. To avoid 
God and abjure our responsibilities in the moral, 
social and political spheres, a hallmark of contem- 
porary existence, is to be less than human. 

This time, and ‘‘a day’s journey into the city,’’ Jonah 
fulfils his obligation. No doubt with smug satisfac- 
tion he preaches the doom of Nineveh: ‘‘Forty days 
only and Nineveh will be a devastated city’’ (3:4). Then 
the Ninevites did a curious thing. They had no more 
hope that Jonah would do other than he had said. 
But instead of spending their last forty days, again a 
figurative time-span, on pleasure bent, they repented 
in sackcloth and ashes, forcing even their domestic 
animals to fast. Like the sailors on the ship, the 
Ninevites confront the issue. They throw in their lot 
with the Chosen People. God does repent of his plan 
to destroy them and Jonah is furious. 


Az the book could have finished here with a 
glorious and successful conclusion. But Jonah 
had preached what he believed to be God’s true 
word, the destruction of Nineveh. Nineveh was not 
destroyed. Jonah encountered God’s justice and 
found it to be other than his own. St. Jerome said 
that Jonah was saddened by the repentance of the 
‘*pagan multitudes.’’ In truth, Jonah is more afraid 
for his fellow Jews. If the Ninevites turn out to be 
closer to God than the Jews, what hope is there for 
them? So Jonah’s anger doesn’t derive simply from 
frustration or racial prejudice. It is deep-rooted in 
fear for his people. Yet Jonah knew, even at the time 
of his flight, the true character of Yahweh. Chapter 
4:2 is the same as Exodus 34:6 which speaks of the 
overwhelming love of God and his unending pa- 
tience. Jonah cannot resolve the conflict within 
himself, so he becomes angry. And when we do not 
understand the justice and the love of God we do the 
same. When God does not fall into line with us, 
resentment and fear are present. How we enjoy pro- 
nouncing God’s judgment on the forces of 
secularism, the careless, the unfeeling and the pro- 
miscuous! It is less easy when the Ninevites repent. 

Jonah’s successful mission places Israel again 
under the arrest of Assyrian expansionist policies. He 
has sealed the doom of his fellow Jews. He goes to 
the east of the city and builds a booth of leafy bran- 
ches. The ‘‘East’’ is the ‘‘past’’? from which Jonah 
can contemplate the just doom of the city. The Jews 
built booths, sukkoth, in the desert when they left 
Egypt. Jonah does the same. Generally people 


assume that he goes ‘‘into’’ it. Actually he sits 
tahteha ‘‘under it’? which may mean against an out- 
side wall. Therefore when the sun rises to its mid- 
Eastern zenith there is no shade. 

Jonah has left God in Nineveh, but God has not 
abandoned Jonah. Like Jonah we often wish God 
would leave us alone. Jonah wanted to die, to escape, 
once more, to the underworld. God grows a giqayon 
— tree, possibly a castor-oil plant which shades 
Jonah from the burning sun. Jonah is once again 
happy, for God has chosen to side with him. Came 
the dawn and a slug destroyed the gigayon — tree. 
The passing hours brought the sun and the hamsin, 
the hot wind from the desert. Jonah wishes to die in 


' his discomfort. He regrets the death of the plant, but 


for purely selfish reasons. If, as some commentators 
suggest, the gigayon — tree represents the Temple in 
Jerusalem, we are left with the image of the Jews 
weeping over a destroyed building while the world 
outside suffers. Maybe we worry about the state of 
the church too much, instead of agonizing over the 
world. 

The book began with a command and ends with a 
question (4:1) which was quoted above but bears 
repeating: 

‘And should I not pity Nineveh, that great city, in 

which are a hundred and twenty thousand people, who 

do not know their right hand from their left to say 

nothing of considerable livestock?”’ 
The Ninevites were wilful and aggressive, but also the 
work of God’s hands and therefore not without 
hope. Wisely, the book is left with an open ending. 
We don’t even know if Jonah was convinced. We 
have to answer the question, each person in his own 
time and place. The descendants of those who pro- 
posed and permitted Auschwitz and the descendants 
of those who suffered, Nineveh and Israel, will walk 
together until the end of time. While God’s true word 
is proclaimed there is hope, for both. We are called 
to ‘‘rise,’’ ‘‘to go,’’ ‘‘to cry against the wickedness of the 
world.’ We are also summoned to hope, for we too 
know that God is ‘‘gracious and compassionate, reluc- 
tant to be angry and full of unalterable love.’’ We have 
looked in the face of Christ. The question is 
answered in the Cross which rises outside the walls of 
the Holy City, but inside Nineveh. 


This article concludes the series. 


Dr. John Barclay Burns is Senior Minister 
at Providence United Presbyterian 
Church, Fairfax, Virginia, U.S.A. His 
doctorate is in Old Testament Studies. 
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The Christian 


response 
to the 


“Evangelicals” 


David Trembley 


T« vast majority of the Christian community 
have lost something vital. The very fact that a 
group within the community can claim for itself such 
a crucial word as ‘‘evangelical’’ already signals that 
something is seriously wrong. As if we were not all 
called to be evangelicals. As if, in fact, it were possi- 
ble to be Christian and not be evangelical. 

Although at this writing (late February, 1982) there 
appears to be a renewed surge of mainline Christian 
interest in evangelism, church growth and renewal, 
and serious engagement with the secular world in the 
name of Gospel proclamation, it remains true that a 
great deal of the excitement, involvement, and suc- 
cess (at least in terms of objective measurement) of 
the Christian community is the property of that seg- 
ment which calls itself ‘‘evangelical.”’ 

A second consideration is equally important. A 
great many mainline Christians (including clergy and 
other religious) are ‘‘closet evangelicals.’’ Although 
we don’t come out publicly and say so, deep in our 
hearts many of us suspect that they are right. If not 
quite that, we do at least admire their successes and 
wonder if they might not be on to something that we 
should be on to ourselves. 

Before examining the issue of the possible 
rightness of the evangelical positions, it will be ap- 
propriate to raise a preliminary question. It is the 
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biblical image of the leaven. One form of the argu- 
ment to dismiss the evangelicals runs like this: they 
appear to be successful, but their success is only ap- 
parent. The truth is that God is working secretly in 
the heart of the tradition, just as the parable of the 
leaven tells us that he will. 

Because the image of the leaven is presented 
parabolically, we miss the point when we respond 
propositionally. Neither a simple-minded affirma- 
tion nor a simple-minded denial of the image is going 
to be adequate. As with all things imaginative, the 
‘*how’’ of our response is at least as important as the 
‘‘what.”’ 

A simple-minded affirmation of the leaven-image 
might content itself with an assertion like this: there 
are wonders at work in the world which we do not 
see; God is having God’s own way, no matter what it 
might look like on the surface of things. A simple- 
minded denial might merely demand that, ‘‘you show | 
me the evidence.’’? Neither response is appropriate 
for the stimulus of a parable. Perhaps the only 
responsible way of addressing the matter is in the 
continuing language of story. 

That story-response must be made; and, 
somewhere in this world, I hope one of the faithful is 
attempting it, but it is not the point of our current 
discussion. In terms of assessing the appropriate 
Christian response to the presence of the evangelicals 
among us, the only necessity regarding the leaven is 

continued on page 28 


An Evangelical 


defence 


— responding 
to Trembley 


Wallace Whyte 


O is inclined at first to be turned off by 
Trembley’s article on evangelicals with its 
abstract concepts, prejudices and such jargon jockey- 
ing as ‘“‘this model of mutually authentic in- 
terdependence of otherness.’? Why would a com- 
munications consultant write in a foreign language? 
But the article is an attempt to take evangelicals 
seriously and possibly to provide a basis for dialogue 
and is therefore worthy of consideration. It is not 
likely to succeed, partly because of the apparent lack 
of first-hand knowledge of the subject (it is im- 
probable that the author is personally acquainted 
with evangelicals or more than a small selection of 
their writings) and partly because he writes in a spirit 
of superiority and condescension. To state that 
‘*evangelicals can easily be dismissed’’ and their pro- 
grammes and presuppositions ‘‘rather summarily 
dispensed with”’ is hardly the way to lay a foundation 
of mutual understanding and respect. 

His first step in dismissing them consists of the 
charge of ‘‘pie-in-the-sky,’’ world-denying ideas. 
There has always been a minority smaller or greater 
at different times, against whom this charge is 
justified. The plus side of pietism is its healthy pro- 
test against formal and abstract Christianity. Its 
negative side confines Christian spirituality to a small 
isolated part of life — a tragedy not only for the lives 


of people but for culture and society as a whole. It is 
a cop-out from the responsibility before God to be 
the salt of the earth and the light of the world and has 
a parallel in the mysticism of eastern religions and the 
counter-culture of the sixties, both of which mainline 
liberals tend to tolerate more than they do 
evangelicals. 

It is difficult to defend the charge of world denying 
ideas made against evangelicals in general when it is 
remembered that they have always been among the 
first to take education, medicine and technology with 
them on their missionary endeavours. For this they 
have suffered abuse from some quarters. Apparently 
it is admirable to export left wing, political ideas to 
people of the Third World, but not Christian ideals 
or culture. Was it not an evangelical M.P. in Great 
Britain who was largely responsible for the abolition 
of the slave trade? It is evangelicals today who run 
some of the most effective programmes of relief and 
rehabilitation in the Third World and in the inner 
cities, among the blind, the deaf, the mentally han- 
dicapped and the imprisoned. Al Ziedman’s Scott 
Mission and Bob Rumball’s School for the Deaf in 
Toronto, Ontario, are typical of the kind of projects 
to be found in most major cities in Canada and the 
U.S.A. When Charles Colson, of Watergate notorie- 
ty, became a Christian through the encouragement of 
evangelicals and the reading of C.S. Lewis’s Mere 
Christianity, he soon became a leader in prison 

continued on page 30 
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Over the last four years Stamford 
Presbyterian Church, a large established 
congregation in Niagara, has experienced a 
startling 43% increase in communicant 
membership and a 300% increase in total 
givings. One member in the congregation 
tells the ingredients of their growth. 


What are the ingredients for congregational 
growth? At Stamford Church in Niagara Falls it 
began in 1975 with a static, aging membership 
recognizing the need for growth — but where to 
start? 


One session member suggested the initial ingre- 
dient — prayer. God sent other ingredients in rapid 
succession through a Second Century Advance for 
Christ message by Dr. Matthew Dymond and the of- 
fer of a member to assist the minister to coordinate 
a congregational council. 


The prayer yeast began to spread in the congrega- 
tion when some programmes and projects were 
revived such as a newsletter and the cradle roll 
followed by such new outreach projects as 
children’s crafts and games days on_ school 
holidays and a monthly morning coffee hour for 
ladies. The sole purpose of the coffee hour was to 
plant the seed of the Word to the unchurched in 
the community and let God make it grow — and it 
did! Over three years the attendance at these 
events has grown from 35 to almost 200 with many 
of the attendees coming to worship. 


During this three year interval another ingredient 
was added when a pulpit vacancy required a 
change of minister. The new “cook,” the Rev. Hugh 
Appel, began to “stir” the ingredients and add a 
number of “spices” to improve the flavour of the 
mixture. 


What were some of these spices? 

(1) Recognition of guests at worship with a 
welcoming letter followed by a personal 
visit. This is perhaps the most contributing 
factor to the 120 new members received by 
transfer and Profession of Faith over the 
two and one half years. 


CONGREGATION OF 
200 YEARS 


and 


Hugh Appel knows visiting is a key to 


growth. | 
| 


(2) Initiation of two worship services with the 
church school children attending the open: 
ing portion of the earlier service with theil 
parents, and leaving for their classes during 

- the service. | 

(3) Improving the office and administrative 
facilities for more effective ministry. 

(4) Tripling the attendance at the annual 
meeting by changing it to a celebration din- 
ner at a local restaurant; the result, a well 
represented congregation in a happy ae 


Ad 


NOW 
A GROWING CHURCH IN 
A GROWING COMMUNITY 


nual meetings can provide focus 
community mission. 


9) 
’) 


of mind prepared to participate in the 
year’s planning. 

Inviting ‘‘guests’” who have returned to 
worship as a result of the letters and visits 
to a pre-Lenten ‘’Pastor’s” class. On Palm 
Sunday we saw the front of the Sanctuary 
lined with a group of new members receiv- 
ed by Profession of Faith — and even a 
couple of adult Baptisms. These Pastor’s 
classes are now held spring and fall. 
Beginning a weekly Bible study group. 
Encouraging the other “cook” in the 
minister’s family to head up a children’s 
musical, drawing children into the youth 
choirs. 

Initiating a ‘Registry of Fellowship” during 
the worship service enabling the older and 
new members to get acquainted and to 
identify the guests at worship. 

Providing member mail boxes for improved 
communication. 


(10) Setting up a central bulletin board where 
all information is displayed. 

(11) Encouraging a new member to establish a 
Christian Nursery School, for pre-school 
children. This was begun in September 
1981 with six children and has grown to 70. 

(12) Purchase of adjacent house and property 
to provide additional parking facilities. 

(13) Distribution of an annual gift packet for 
each household, containing a church calen- 
dar, spiritual helps and offering envelopes. 


Other groups were established by becoming involv- 
ed with their prayers and action such as a ladies 
Bible study group on Thursday mornings which 
they call CARE — Christian Awareness Response 
and Education, and the weekly Bible study group. 


More ingredients are being prepared for the coming 
years such as a mid-week prayer, praise and par- 
ticipation service for those who are unable to at- 
tend on Sundays and to provide ‘‘deeper” Bible 
study and an awareness of social problems. 


Planning for a building extension to improve our 
facilities and to allow the whole congregation to 
worship together. 

A congregational retreat at Crieff Hills Conference 
Centre. 

Yes! Prayer changes things. If you want to grow, ask 
in faith and ye shall receive. 


Every day we are learning more about growing 
Presbyterian churches. 
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Christian response... 


continued from page 24 


that we do not take it literally. 

Regarding their positions, however, the 
evangelicals can be rather easily dismissed. I do not 
mean in terms of actual engagements with actual per- 
sons who hold ‘‘evangelical positions,’’ of course. I 
mean, in terms of the ‘‘evangelical ideas.’’ It is the 
rationally articulated programme and the rationally- 
understood presuppositions of the evangelicals which 
can be rather summarily dispensed with; and this for 
three reasons. The first is that they are world-denying 
ideas. Whenever a significant portion of a message is 
‘*nie-in-the-sky-by-and-by-when-I-die,’’ the Chris- 
tian can be quite confident in asserting that the view 
has very little to do with the God who is revealed in 
the salvation-history of the people Israel and in the 
Person-Event of Jesus the Christ...the God who, 
among other things, so loves the world. 

It is not difficult to understand the appeal of a 
world-denying position. How much easier — more 
manageable — a reality seems when we keep it very 
simple. If I can legitimately escape from entangle- 
ment with all issues of sex, race, economics, politics, 
urban decay and turmoil, responsibility for preserv- 
ing the ecology, and a hundred other appropriate in- 
volvements, of course my life will be more 
manageable. The God of Abraham, however, is quite 
clear about it: I cannot legitimately escape my 
engagement with the world. Whenever I appear to do 
SO, it is merely an appearance. God’s truth is that I 
am in (if not of) the actual world; and while I am 
here, I have some significant responsibility for both 
the quality and the results of my involvement. 


Sexe the evangelical positions are person- 
denying. The tip-off, of course, is the habitual 
use of the first-person-singular pronoun. The God of 
nations must never be confused with the sentimen- 
talized notion of a great grandfather in the sky, who 
decides which car on the expressway will have a flat 
tire, and who is vitally interested in whether or not I 
purchase a brand new living room rug. The images of 
numbered hairs on individuals heads and single spar- 
rows falling are no excuse for a privatized god. If 
nothing else, such a conception raises a theodicy (the 
problem of a loving, omnipotent God and the reality 
of evil) question which is insoluble. 

Elie Wiesel is right. In some sense, it is already a 
further abomination to use the Holocaust as an ex- 
ample. As if such an atrocity (and something which 
lies so near to the heart of the depravity of 
humankind...and, most especially, near to the heart 
of our own depravity) could appropriately be ‘‘used’”’ 
for anything. Nevertheless, the Holocaust is the pre- 
eminent modern expression of why _ privatized 
religiosity will not do. Six million human beings! No 
worse, no better than the rest of us. Systematically 
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destroyed. A god who cares deeply about whether I 
buy a new carpet is no longer big enough either for 
the six million who were slaughtered or for the rest of 
us who were not; but who are sitting here and trying 
to remember (and not remember, of course. Always, 
not remember). 

Lastly, the modern evangelical faith-stance is 
nothing more than a variant of the ancient heresy of 
gnosticism. Knowledge has been substituted for 
faith; and, as a consequence, a great deal of what the 
world calls knowledge has been forsaken. 

“Do you know the Lord?’’ the evangelical asks. 

‘‘Praise God, I do,’’ is the culticly acceptable rep- 
ly. It is a reply filled with potential hope and 
holiness, but it can never be taken truly seriously un- 
til two qualifications have been added. The first is, 
‘‘but not to the extent — nor in the manner — in 
which I am known.”’ The second necessary qualifier 
is, ‘‘not with, by the grace of God, the kind of 
knowledge which we shall some day all share.’’ 

This gnosticism, like its ancient cousins, is a 
curious blend of spiritual pride, unacknowledged 
desperation, and know-nothingism. Nevertheless, 
one is not free to dismiss persons merely because they 
hold absurd and faithless positions. It is precisely the 
hope of a whole-gospel faith that persons can and 
must be met where they are and then journeyed with, 
compassionately and respectfully, in the direction of 
the God who is wanting to save us all. It just might be 
that exactly this model of the mutually authentic in- 
terdependence of othernesses is the lesson God wants 
us all to learn from the fact that evangelicals are on 
to a portion of righteousness, so are mainline Chris- 
tians; and yet the Spirit is also observably quite active 
in the secular structures of the world. 

It is awareness of the many locations of God's j in- 
volvement in the world which will help the Christian 
adopt an appropriate response to the evangelicals. 
‘*Response,’’ by the way, is an interesting word — a 
quite substantially Christian word. God initiates, and 
God’s people respond. The appropriate Christian 
response begins by discovering just where God is at 
work in the evangelical movement. It will always be a 
matter of particular determination, dependent upon 
specific actual situations, but perhaps a few general 
guidelines can be drawn. 

We might begin by listing some of the righteous 
characteristics of evangelicalism at its best. Things 
like... 

— they are often happy rather than grim; 

— worship is truly important to them, and they 
give significant time and energy to public meetings 
where God is praised and proclaimed; 

— they often transcend petty partisan loyalties 
and carry their convictions consistently and con- 
fidently into their secular lives; 

— they share, both extensively and intensively, 
with their sisters and brothers inside the camp. 

Reasons enough to celebrate the evangelical 
witness in the world, and avenues enough upon 


which to join them in events of common concern. 
Perhaps, though, a more substantial way of 
characterizing an appropriate Christian response is to 
look deeply at the flip sides of the three fundamental 
evangelical errors. 


Te are world-denying, we said, Well, there is a 
great deal of God-denying in the actual world. 
If mainline Christians could meet evangelicals sym- 
pathetically at points of shared dissatisfaction with 
the world as-it-is, perhaps we could create common 
attempts to help each other participate in carrying the 
Gospel to the wrongness. I think of obvious things 
that we all oppose: child abuse, isolation of the elder- 


ly, unstable families, street crime, drug and alcohol — 


abuse — the list really is quite extensive. Perhaps, if 
we begin by creating common responses to problems 
which we all agree about, we can then begin to move 
toward a deeper appreciation of the positions that we 
do not now share. Even if that project fails, however, 
our engagement with each other will result in some 
mutual trust and some ongoing relationships; and 
whenever estrangement is being reconciled, surely the 
Spirit is present in power. 

The second evangelical wrongness, we said, is that 
they are person-denying. What was really meant by 
that assertion, however, is that the evangelical posi- 
tion denies the whole person in favour of an excessive 
privatism. On the other hand, the individual is 
precious. The hairs on each head have been 
numbered. Is it possible that the very excessiveness of 
the evangelical insistence upon personalism is 
capable of righteously informing those of us who 
may have lost a sense of the sacred uniqueness of 
each individual human spirit? Were we to allow 
ourselves to learn anew about that individual 


sacredness, might not our willingness to change open 
up our evangelical sisters and brothers to some grow- . 
ing that they need to do? 

Lastly, we said that the evangelicals are ‘‘neo- 
gnostics.’’ At least one potentially affirmable aspect 
of that heresy is their insistence upon taking study 
seriously. We could study with them. Even if we did 
not change each other (but how could we not, were 
we to commit ourselves to the pursuit in a spirit of 
love?), the worst thing that might happen to us is that 
we would gain some increased intellectual clarity 
about our own faith-understandings. 

The truth, we are told, will set us free. One vital 
truth for the modern Church is that our separations 
are a scandal. From the outside, the world might well 
wonder why that which divides us matters more than 
the one God whom we say we all worship. Dif- 
ferences per se are not the scandal, of course; there is 
room in the universe for a great deal of diversity. But 
differences which are at war with each other (or in- 
different to one another) are a betrayal of both the 
universality and of the universal love of God. It is, 
surely, a mark of the sin of both camps that 
evangelicals talk about being ‘‘the (only) ones who 
are saved,’’ while the vast bulk of the Church no 
longer even bothers to claim the name of 
‘‘evangelical.’’ 

Perhaps, if the two fragments were to search each 
other out, in a spirit of humble authenticity, the 
leaven of God would reveal that it has long been wan- 
ting to explode. 

& p oO 


Mr. Trembley is a free-lance writer and communications consul- 
tant from Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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FLOODS IN INDIA 


481.77 mms. of rain (approximately 23 inches) fell in 18 hours in Orissa state, eastern India, causing some of the worst 
flooding in that area’s history. Churches responded to the immediate needs of the people with emergency relief, and are 


now supporting the long, arduous task of reconstruction. 


RELIEF: 

: immunization and medical care 

: food rations 

: water purification 

: plastic for temporary shelters 

: clothing, cooking utensils, blankets 


RECONSTRUCTION: 
: rebuilding of traditional homes, 
schools and community centres 
: Clearing silt from irrigation canals 
and fields 
: providing food for work on a temporary basis 
: supplying seeds and fertilizers for crops 


P.W.S. is supporting these efforts; your help is needed! 


Presbyterian World Service and Development Committee, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1/7 


(416) 441-2840 
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Evangelical defence... 


continued from page 25 


ministry; not just in evangelism, but also as an ad- 
vocate for prison reform and justice in the sentencing 
and treatment of convicts. Richard E. Hutcheson, in 
his recently published book Mainline Churches and 
the Evangelicals confesses that one of his surprises in 
researching his subject was to find the high level of 
social action in the literature and practice of 
evangelicals. 

There are two underlying reasons why mainline 
liberals cling to the illusion that evangelicals are 
escapists from the world. In the first place, they con- 
centrate on action more than words, declarations and 
press releases: secondly, they uphold the biblical em- 
phasis of the reality and power of the Spirit of God, 
thus resisting the trend toward secularism. 

Billy Graham was widely condemned for not mak- 
ing public statements regarding race relations when 
this was the big issue in the U.S.A. a few years back. 
Perhaps he should have spoken out. On the other 
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hand, while others were talking, he was quietly tak- 
ing steps to see that all his crusades were racially in- 
tegrated, and this at a time when some of his most 
outspoken critics had no blacks in their congrega- 
tions. It is ironic that those who have always been 
critical of evangelicals for their lack of social involve- 
ment are today charging them with manipulating the 
political process and threatening democracy. 


Fizz in accord with the teachings of 
Jesus, insist on upholding the transcendent and 
eternal life before all people, and because of this their 
ministry in the world has roots, direction and motiva- 
tion so frequently lacking among others. They have 
resisted the trend so to humanize the Christian faith 
that all mystery is removed, leaving little more than 
psychology and sociology. 

The mainline Christian Education leaders of two 
decades ago decided that, to accommodate the new 
generation, they should package a brand of do-it- 
yourself world and human-centred Christianity (no 
faith or Holy Spirit required!). Many mainline 
pulpits went the same route. The result has been a 
collective yawn, and a generation lost to the mainline 
churches. A great many of this generation are in the 
evangelical churches or the cults, dabbling in 
Transcendental Meditation or the occult in an at- 
tempt to fill their spiritual void and the need for 
meaning and direction from above and beyond. 

Liberalism within the Church is largely known by 
what it does not believe. It is also vulnerable because 
it is inherently ambiguous. It may be asserted that the 
liberal faith includes such positive features as the 
dignity and freedom of man. But anyone with a 
philosophic bent knows that the doctrine of human 
worth is one which cannot stand alone, all of its 
validity being derivative. Freedom may mean 
anything. As Elton Trueblood puts it, ‘‘Complete 
freedom is complete nonsense because it includes the 
right to deny freedom to other people.’’ It is not sur- 
prising then to find that the greatest decline within 
the church is of its liberal wing. People are not held 
together for very long, or motivated, by a considera- 
tion of what they do not believe or by ambiguities. 

The second complaint which Trembley makes 
against evangelicals is their emphasis on the first per- 
son singular. It is a fact that they frequently express 
themselves in terms of ‘‘what Christ has done for me, 
and what he can do for you.’’ This kind of witness is 
inadequate and immature. But, on the other hand, 
this immaturity should not be surprising since it is 
largely through the witness of evangelicals that new 
Christians are being born. It is quite normal for 
young children to view the world in terms of how it 
revolves around them. It is not alarming to find that 
some Christians are immature. It is alarming only if 
they remain immature. New Christians must learn to 
creep and walk before doing complicated theological 
exercises. Complaining about the immaturity of the 
teaching of evangelicals for new Christians is like 


condemning the menu in a hospital nursery because it 
does not include steak and tossed salads! Mainline 
church congregations may be more mature in faith 
than some of those which are evangelical (they usual- 
ly are in age!), but when their maturity is such that 
there are no new Christians among them perhaps a 
more appropriate word is sterility! The fact that the 
evangelical part of the Church is its growing edge ac- 
counts to some degree for much of the criticism it 
receives, both about programme and content, and 
must be considered in that light. Some sophisticated 
adults may not like the presence of children, but they 
should not condemn those who do. The parenting, 
caring for, and instruction of children is surely a wor- 
thy vocation. This is not to concede that all 
evangelicals belong in the nursery or kindergarten 
classes of Christianity. There is a great host of 
scholars in this school such as John Stott and Clark 
Pinnock whose depth of perception and intellectual 
abilities are of the highest calibre. 

The third charge made against evangelicals may be 
more justified than the others. Many, but by no 
means all, seem to confuse knowledge with faith, 
assuming a kind of immediate knowledge of God. 
The issue is the tension between the confidence of 
faith in God’s revelation, and the humility which 
belongs to what, at best, is a human and therefore 
limited vision of his revelation. It is a matter of the 
difference between Christian assurance and cock- 
suredness. Evangelicals frequently equate their 
understanding of the scriptures with God’s revelation 
in the scriptures, failing to distinguish between the 
‘“‘message’’ and the ‘‘means’’ or ‘‘medium.’’ The 
result is a self-confidence and assurance taken to the 
point of a dogmatism based not on God’s word, 
which they insist it is, but rather on their interpreta- 
tion of God’s word. The latter, of course, is always 
subject to error and correction. This unfortunately 
leads to self-righteousness, intolerance, lack of co- 
operation and the consequent quarrels and divisions 
all too common among evangelicals. Even on this 
point, however, criticism may be overdone. While 
they are less than wholehearted in their support of 
the World Council of Churches, they have their own 
networks of ecumenical and co-operative causes, 
such as Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, into 
which they pour great amounts of effort and money. 


Nor is intolerance and dogmatism common only to. 


their camp. As Hutcheson describes it in the book 
referred to above, we are seeing in our day a ‘‘new 
fundamentalism of the left.’’ 


Te are other criticisms which might be levelled 
‘at evangelicals, such as their tendency to be 
judgmental, legalistic and superior. (The fundamen- 
talists at the time of Jesus were the Pharisees.) Their 
frequently inadequate understanding of the New 
Testament teaching on the Church and the biblical 
meaning of the covenant adds to their spirit of schism 
and separatism. On the other hand there are many 


current indications that evangelicals are coming of 
age and responding to the opportunities and 
challenges of our time — in contrast to the 
theological liberals who cannot seem to ditch their 
traditional hang-ups. We see increasing emphasis on 
evangelical scholarship, and social concern, as well as 
a willingness to engage in dialogue with others. Their 
readiness to see their own weaknesses and even to 
laugh at themselves (as demonstrated by such 
publications as ‘“The Wittenburg Door’’) are signs of 
maturity and responsibility. Taken altogether, these 
factors indicate the distance that many of them have 
put between themselves and the fundamentalists. 
Whatever their failings, past or present, it is obvious 
that they have much more in common with the spirit 
of New Testament Christianity as described in the 
book of Acts than most mainline liberal ecumenical 
church people. One is more likely to be able to 
restrain a fanatic than rouse a corpse! 

The problem with such labels as ‘‘liberal’’ or 
‘evangelical’? is that they are not only open to a 
variety of meanings but are frequently used to ar- 
tificially classify and dispose of people. Every sound 
Christian must be both evangelical, in the sense of his 
commitment to Christ as the centre of his faith, and 
liberal in his willingness to learn from any source and 
to face new expressions of truth. All intelligent peo- 
ple should be conservative because they know that 
they are not rich enough in human resources to waste 
anything of tested value, and therefore must seek to 
conserve the accumulated wisdom of the past. They 
also should be ‘‘radical’’ inasmuch as they want to 
get to the root of the matter and follow the evidence 
wherever it may lead, regardless of tradition or 
ceremony. 

Fortunately, the alternatives are not limited to an 
evangelicalism that is really antiquated fundamen- 
talism, or to a sterile liberalism. The third option is 
an evangelicalism which is catholic, reformed and ra- 
tional, such as that found in the writings of Elton 
Trueblood, Jacques Ellul and the late C.S. Lewis. 
The increasing number of persons in this camp see no 
contradiction in being hard-headed and warm- 
hearted in their personal commitment to the Christ of 
the scriptures. Christian wholeness must not only in- 
clude the devotion of the pietist and the service of the 
activist, but the tough mindedness of the honest in- 
tellectual. q 


Mr. White is the minister of Melville 
Presbyterian Church, West Hill, Ontario. 
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Moonlighting 
Written and directed by Jerzy 
Skolimowski. 

Moonlighting, written, directed 
and co-produced by Jerzy 
Skolimowski (Deep End, The 
Shout), is the story of four Polish 
workers who arrive in London dur- 
ing the winter of 1981 to renovate 
(in a month’s time) a townhouse 
for their boss. While they are 
there, martial law is declared in 
Poland and they are left stranded, 
strangers in a strange land unable 
to return home. 

It is a touching story, one that, 
under different hands than 
Skolimowski’s, might easily have 
collapsed from the pathetic into 
the bathetic. What saves 
Moonlighting from such a fate is a 
simple, yet elegant style and an ex- 
cellent script that is softened with 
touches of gentle humour. 
Skolimowski never allows the film 
to become preachy or heavy- 
handed and he relies as much on 
visual images as he does on words 
to convey its mood. 

Moonlighting also features a 
wonderful performance by Jeremy 
Irons as a master electrician named 
Nowak, the supervisor of the pro- 
ject and the only one among the 
four men who can speak English. 
It is for the most part a solo per- 
formance as it is through Nowak’s 
eyes, his thoughts and his words 
that the film’s story is told. Irons’ 
portrayal of him as a stern boss 
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(L-R): Eugene Lipinski, Jeremy Irons, Eugeniuz Hackiewics, and Jiri Stanislav 
portray four Polish workers in Moonlighting. 
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who drives his men almost 
relentlessly, and keeps the news of 
the events in Poland from them, is 
restrained and subtle. (If the odd 
tinge of Irons’ English accent can 
be detected, it can be easily 
overlooked.) His men see Nowak 
only as an aloof and demanding 
boss; the rest of us see a man who 
must wrestle with an increasingly 
troubled conscience. 

There are many lighter moments 
in Moonlighting, beginning with 
the men’s arrival in England. They 
look, as they proceed single file 
through customs and immigration, 
like kids on a school field trip. 
They have come to London to buy 
a used car, Nowak nervously tells 
the immigration officer. Granted 
admittance, they walk hurriedly 
away, their luggage clanging with 
carpentry tools. 

Nowak’s speedy adaptation to 
an alien environment is also 
delightful. He is a quick-witted 
man (who chose the other three for 
the job because they were nof) and 
he soon learns ways of stretching 
their limited funds. His misuse of a 
previously-issued grocery receipt, 
matching the cost of each item on 
it and thus getting two orders for 
the price of one, seems a minor of- 
fence when we see the men eating 
frugal meals and drinking coffee 
out of tin cans. 

One morning, Nowak wakes up 
to find the metal trash container 
they have rented filled with the old 


furniture and useless items of their 
neighbours. When he sees the man 
from next door, who has been 
haranguing him about his men’s ir- 
regular working hours, furtively 
adding something to the container, 
he cannot resist commenting. ‘‘I 
see that the English also work 
through the night,’’ he calls to the 
neighbour. 

As the days go by, the men grow 
more despondent and their 
loneliness becomes more acute. 
They are disappointed and resent- 
ful when Nowak tells them that 
they can no longer attend mass 
(they can’t afford the bus tickets 
there); they are heartbroken when 
the telephone calls from Poland 
stop coming. 

There are several scenes in 
Moonlighting that bring into focus 
the pathos in the workers’ situa- 
tion and that linger in the mind 
when the film is over. We see the 
men sitting around a bathtub one 
night (one bathing, the others 
waiting), sharing a cigarette. 
Nowak comes into the room, in- 
tending to tell them at last about 
the events in their homeland, but 
when he sees them — weary figures 
in the evening shadows — he can- 
not. 

At the film’s end, we see the 
four men pushing shopping carts, 
loaded with their belongings, 
through the mostly empty streets 
of London. It is early morning, 
and little can be heard other than 
the rattle of the carts’ wheels on 
the pavement. There we were, 
thinks Nowak, with the five pence 
in my pocket and a six-hour walk 
to Heathrow Airport. It was time 
to tell them. 

Moonlighting is an exceptional 
movie and a deserving award- 
winner at the 1982 Cannes Film 
Festival. Graced with compassion 
and humour and crafted with in- 
telligence, it is a pleasure to watch. 

Tom Dickey 
Moonlighting is rated Parental Guidance — 


unrestricted admission, subject matter may 
be mature. 
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In an effort to provide programming options 
for character development of children, com- 
munication powers of the Gospel and the 
provision of integrity in the content and quality 
of entertainment, Testament Video is pleased 
and proud to present videocassettes of the 
greatest Biblical stories ever told, available 
now for enjoyment in your home. 


No further need to visualize the great heroes— 
see them come to life and perform before your 
very eyes. 


Each movie is available in VHS or BETA for 
$79.95 plus $6.00 shipping and handling. 
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welcome. 


Exclusive Trade-In Plan available 
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1-800-263-3777 
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W.J. Newell 


In a two-day information packed 
seminar, you can learn how to manage 
your time for a life time. 

Join us for a Managing Your Time 
seminar, sponsored by World Vision 
Canada. 
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The Covenant 
by James Mitchener. Fawcett publica- 
tion, 1238 pages. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
1J8. Price: $5.95. R 

The key to understanding South 
Africa is ‘‘the Afrikaner’s unshakable 
belief that.God has personally ordain- 
ed his state and its traditions,’’ says 
one of the characters in James Mit- 
chener’s novel The Covenant. Any 
prime minister taking office 
assures the people that he will keep 
the nation on the course outlined 
by God. Students in school are 
taught that God devised apartheid. 
I even heard a rugby enthusiast say 
that God engineered South 
Africa’s victories because he 
wanted his chosen people to 
triumph. Any outsider who 
minimizes the influence of this 
belief in South Africa misses the 
core of the problem. 

Mitchener’s well researched 
novel is a stimulating introduction 
to the problem. It traces the 
history of the present crisis in 
South Africa from the itinerant 
San hunters of the veld, 15,000 
years ago, to the Soweto riots in 
1976, emphasizing at every point 
the Afrikaner conviction about the 
Covenant. From the arrival of the 
earliest Dutch settlers in the 1650s, 
they believed themselves to be a 
chosen people, called by God to go 
in and possess the Promised Land. 
That belief gave them great 
strength in adversity. It also made 
them incredibly insensitive to the 
rights and aspirations of the black 
‘‘Canaanites’’ that they found 
there before them. Taking a pro- 
mise once made to Israel upon 
themselves, they also inherited the 
arrogance and exclusivity that so 
often got Israel into trouble. 

Mitchener shows both sides of 
the Afrikaner faith in their cove- 
nant. It is hard not to admire the 
courage and determination, the in- 
tegrity and strong sense of com- 
munity, displayed by the 
Afrikaners in their struggles 
against the environment and 
against the British. But against the 
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“‘Kaffirs’’ the struggle was too 
one-sided and victory too easy. At 
Blood River, one of the glorious 
victories in which the Boers saw 
God’s hand, four thousand Zulu 
were killed, while they themselves 
suffered only one wounded—a cut 
hand. They were never forced to 
negotiate with the natives. It was 
simpler to kill them under the 
terms of the covenant, or use them 
as slaves. 

When British missionaries arriv- 
ed in the early 19th century, they 
tried to disabuse the Afrikaners of 
their peculiar version of God’s 
covenant. They began to inveigh 
against slavery and slaughter. But 
the missionaries were dismissed as 
meddlers and Kaffir lovers. The 
Afrikaners heeded them no more 
then than they heed the World 
Council of Churches today. 


In fact, the W.C.C. is the target 
of so much revealing abuse in the 
novel, that I am now convinced it 
is doing the right thing in devoting. 
so much time and energy to the 
South Africa issue. Although it 
seems suspiciously easy to de- 
nounce apartheid in Canada or 
Nigeria, having read Mitchener I 
sense that the W.C.C. is being ge- 
nuinely prophetic in that situation 
and is speaking out of a long and 
singularly unsuccessful prophetic 
tradition. The key issue in South 
Africa is a theological one and the 
global church must needs be very 
concerned about the truth on this 
matter. The point is not just that 
great injustice occurs in South 
Africa. The point is that frightful 
injustice is committed by a govern- 
ment that loudly proclaims itself to 
be Christian and invokes divine 
sanction for its atrocities. South 
Africa sees itself as a theocracy. 
What is at stake is not merely in- 
justice, but blasphemy. The Holy 
Catholic Church must make it ab- 
solutely clear that the present state 
of South Africa is in no sense the 
Christian Promised Land, and that 
the theologians upholding apar- 
theid are wrong. 


Readers will be gratified to learn 


_that the promised land for some of 
Mitchener’s characters is nowhere 
else than, ‘‘Canada, where they 
behave like human beings.’’ A col- 
oured girl who runs afoul of the 
Race Act escapes in order to ‘‘take 
up residence in the best of Canadian 
cities, Toronto. There she married a 
young Canadian lawyer, had three fine 
children, and became a patron of the 
musical arts.’’ And lived happily 

ever after, no doubt. 
(Rev.) Barry Mack 
Ibadan, Nigeria. 


The Winds of God 

by Rodney M. Booth. Published by 
Wood Lake Books, Inc., Winfield, 
B.C. (The Risk Book Series). Available 
from Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J8. Price: $6.95. 

If you want your Canadian 
history in easily digested form, 
then this is the book for you. In 
124 vividly written pages, Rod 
Booth, Communications Director 
for the B.C. Conference of the 
United Church, attempts, suc- 
cessfully, to describe and interpret 
the Christian Church in Canada, 
noting its past struggles and 
achievements as well as the distur- 
bing challenges of the future. But 
he opens his book in the present. 
In five dramatic vignettes he effec- 
tively ‘‘dips into the multi-hued cur- 
rents of contemporary Canadians’’ 
and confronts us with some typical 
reactions to the life and work of 
the (mainline) churches, ranging 
from the view of the ‘‘secular 
humanist’’ to that of the ‘‘fundamen- 
talist.’”” These set the scene for his 
telling of the unfolding Christian 
story in our land. 

It is but a thumb-nail sketch 
which begins with the arrival of the 
first Recollect priests in the tiny 
settlement of Quebec in 1615 and 
concludes with present-day 
secularism and the growing decline 
of the church. In between is a fast- 
paced account of the Canadian 
Church in its many branches, the 
conflicts between and within them, 
and their part in the shaping of the 
Canadian ‘‘monomyth,”’ or point of 
reference, which Booth describers 
as “‘Anyone, by hard work and 
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will YOUR response be on 
World Leprosy Day 1983? 
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sacrifice, can make it.’’ He believes it 
is this point of view which makes it 
difficult for still-wealthy Cana- 
dians really to grasp the needs of 
the Third World peoples. He also 
notes the contributions the Church 
has made to the native inhabitants 
of Canada and, while admitting 
that grave mistakes ‘were made by 
the churches in ministering to the 
native peoples, points out that 
theirs was in many cases a healing 
influence, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, a protecting one. 

I suppose one could say that this 
is ‘‘history for people who hate 


Advertisement 


history.’’ One cannot fail to be 
caught up in the sweep of the story 
he tells. But it is when Booth gets 
to the present and peeks into the 
future that he dishes out some of 
the best food for thought. His bur- 
ning question is whether we, as 
Christian individuals and chur- 
ches, are ready to enter the new 
kind of society of the (almost) im- 
mediate future, of which he 
believes our present economic 
woes are but a foretaste. Toffler’s 
Third Wave is rolling in. He feels 
we simply are not prepared. ‘‘Very 
few church people...have yet grasped 
the speed with which devastating 
technological change is bearing down 
upon them. It is estimated that if 
airline travel had advanced technically 
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on the same scale since 1950 as has 
micro-electronics, we would today be 
crossing the Atlantic in ten minutes, at 
a cost of about two cents, travelling in 
something the size of a shoebox!’’ He 
regrets that the churches do not ap- 
pear to understand this new wave 
of human development, are not 
helping others to do so, and fail to 
use it creatively or criticize it 
knowledgeably and fearlessly. He 
quotes with approval the late John 
Taylor who noted ‘‘that the churches 
still do not believe anything has been 
communicated unless it has been en- 
shrined in print, in multiple copies, on 
pink, green or white paper.”’ 

What of the future, then? In his 
last chapter Booth notes, ‘‘we are a 
dis-established minority in a secular 
culture, struggling with Third World 
pressures, barely cognizant of third 
wave potentials, parts of it feeling a 
vigorous nostalgia, much of it holding 
the line, some of it showing occasional 
outbursts of creative discipleship.’’ He 
speaks with critical affection of the 
Church and sees it as ‘‘an enormous 
reservoir of goodwill waiting to be tap- 
ped for the global mission of Christ’s 
Church in our day.’’ 


The Winds of God has been 
selected by the World Council of 
Churches to give to delegates and 
observers coming from around the 
world to the General Assembly in 
Vancouver in the summer of 1983, 
to help them understand better the 
churches of Canada and their col- 
ourful history. 


Pure church history this isn’t. 
And one might well argue with 
some of the author’s refreshingly 
stated opinions and interpretations 
of events, or question his 
theologizing, particularly towards 
the close of the book. But the ques- 
tions are there, and they are 
critical, and most of us have at 
least touched their circumference 
with our thoughts. Despite his 
pungent words of criticism, Booth 
is not afraid to speak positively 
about the Church in Canada. I 
came away with good feelings, and 
a sense of pride in the past. We 
have a heritage which should be 
more widely known. 

Once picked up, I could not lay 


| 


this book aside. That is about the 
best recommendation I can give it. 
Tony Plomp 


Mr. Plomp is the minister at Richmond 
Presbyterian Church in the Presbytery of 
Westminster, B.C. 


Preaching and Worship in the 
Small Church 

by William H. Willimon and Robert L. 
Wilson. Published by the Abingdon 
Press in the Creative Leadership 
Series, Lyle E. Schaller, Editor. 
Available from Presbyterian Publica- 
tions, 52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J8. Price: $6.85 
(paperback). 

I was attracted to this book by 
William Willimon’s name: he 
almost always has something wor- 
thwhile to say in a vivid style, and 
by the fact that since it was written 
by Americans, I, struggling along 
with my 500-member church, 
might be considered in the ‘‘small 
church’’ category. My first 
premise was confirmed, but not 
even by American standards is my 
congregation considered small. 
The small churches to whom the 
authors address their message, are 
made up of 200 members or less 
(still a pretty large grouping, tak- 
ing in the majority of most North 
American Protestant congrega- 
tions). 

The small church, the authors 
claim, is wrongfully suffering from 
an inferiority complex and a feel- 
ing of inadequacy. This has been 
brought on primarily by two fac- 
tors: the difficulty the small church 
has, because of few members, in 
participating fully in a social ac- 
tion ministry (which in the 50’s and 
60’s came to be seen by some as the 
prime ministry in the church) and 
secondly, the expectations of 
denominations and their executives 
which are beyond the capacity of 
small congregations. 

The book becomes, then, first 
and foremost a pastoral letter of 
hope and encouragement to all 
ministers and members of small 
churches. Despite what the prevail- 
ing cultural norms say about suc- 
cess and growth, despite the at- 
titudes of church leaders and ex- 


ecutives, you are important, and 
your role in God’s economy is 
seldom equalled by the larger 
church. 

The small church should not feel 
guilty if they only provide a once- 
a-week worship service (that is like 
saying you are only a housewife) 
for, ‘‘The service of worship on Sun- 
day is central, essential, and primary to 
ali other service to God.’’ In this 
sense, the small church can become 


a missionary to the larger church, 
which can more easily become 
diverted from its primary purpose. 
All of those Vacancy Committees 
who kept on rating ‘‘preaching and 
leadership in worship’’ as number 
one on the list of qualities sought, 
turn out to be right after all. 

This means that ministers must 
be willing to (once again?) make 
worship preparation a major part 
of their time and energies. Like 
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many writers on this theme today, 
the authors make a strong case, on 
biblical, historical and pastoral 
grounds, for frequent celebrations 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

This would be an excellent book 
to give your down-in-the-mouth 
minister a lift, that is if he or she 
has 200 members or less. I 
wouldn’t chance it if your con- 
gregation is larger, as your 
minister might find what is said 
about the small congregation so at- 
tractive and exciting, that he or she 
might resign immediately to take 
the first small church that comes 
along! 

William H. Willimon is an assis- 
tant professor of liturgy and wor- 
ship at Duke University Divinity 
School and pastor of Northside 
United Methodist Church in 
Greenville, South Carolina. 


Robert L. Wilson is also on the 
Duke faculty, as a research pro- 
fessor of church and society. 


John Congram 


Mr. Congram is the minister at St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


The Final Beast 

by Frederick Buechner. Published by 
Harper & Row, 1982. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
1J8. Price: $14.95 (hardcover). 

Here is another one of 
Buechner’s wonderful tales that 
explores all the biblical themes of 
love and hate, sin and forgiveness. 
But most of all it celebrates the 
grace and presence of God which 
Buechner finds in all of life. 

The story is about Theodore 
Nicolet, a minister recently widow- 
ed, with two small children. His 
housekeeper, Irma, is a haunted 
survivor of the holocaust. Inter- 
twined with their lives is William 
Poteat, local newspaper editor 
who has a strange vendetta against 
the young minister; Lillian Flagg, a 
mixture of mysticism and ear- 
thiness; and Clem and Rooney Vail 
who don’t have the one thing they 
want most in life — a child. 


This novel displays the same 
magical, surprising phases of all 
Buechner’s writings. ‘‘As a child 
you took the language of faith literally; 
then you learned to take it symbolically 
before you could see that you have 
been more nearly right in the first 
place.’”? Or Nicolet’s comment to 
the taxi driver when he attempts to 
get away for a few days, ‘‘Hell’s like 
what it is to try to leave my business 
behind. Hopeless.”’ 

However, this novel is a re-issue 
of a first printing in 1965. If one 
had not read some of Buechner’s 
later works, one’s praise would be 
more lavish. But in the light of Leo 
Bebb, the main character in the 
later novels, Theodore Nicolet 
comes out a pale second, not really 
capable of sinning or of being fully 
human. The later novels also show 
a refinement and development of 
the Buechner style. Having said 
that, it is still a memorable story 
that I would not have wanted to 
miss, illustrating once again that 
story is one of the great midwives 
for communicating the Gospel. 

Frederick Buechner is a 
Presbyterian minister and an 
author, who lives in Vermont. 

John Congram 


The Harrowsmith Northern 
Gardener 

by Jennifer Bennett. Published by 
Camden House Publishing, Ltd., 
publishers of Harrowsmith, Camden 
East, Ontario. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
1J8. Price: $19.95 (hardcover). 

In rural Ontario in the 30’s and 
40’s a garden was a necessity. 
Growing your own fresh 
vegetables was a way of life which, 
once learned, was not likely to be 
forgotten. A gift subscription to 
Harrowsmith, the magazine for 
people who wish to live in har- 
mony with their environment, has 
renewed memories of that earlier 
way of life. Now the publishers of 
Harrowsmith have announced 
their new. book, Northern 
Gardener, 210 pages of practical 
information and tips for the home 
gardener. 

Reading this book is both a 


pleasure and an opportunity. It 
brings back nostalgic memories of 
how we did things in the days 
before modern pesticides and com- 
mercial fertilizers, and it en- 
courages the beginning gardener to 
tackle projects which otherwise 
might be avoided as too difficult. 
The grower is guided through the 
short Canadian growing season, 
from the arrival of the seed 
catalogues until the harvest has 
been stored safely away. It covers 
the whole range of our Canadian 
climates, from B.C. to New- 
foundland, with detailed climatic 
and frost charts. 

The author, Jennifer Bennett, is 
known to Harrowsmith 
subscribers as its gardening editor. 
Like the magazine itself, this book 
champions ecologically-sound 
food production practices. It’s a 
must for people who prefer to 
work with organic fertilizers and 
pest controls, rather than resorting 
to synthetic pesticides. 

I have found Northern Gardener 
both practical and enjoyable. It 
makes excellent fireside reading 
when one merely wants to fan- 
tasize about the garden one would 
like to have some day. But it also 
gives one the courage to actually 
tackle a gardening project, 
whether on a half-acre or an apart- 
ment balcony, and thus to derive 
the immense pleasure which comes 
from growing things. 


Bert Young 


Mr. Young is the General Secretary of the 
Board of Congregational Life, and enjoys 
gardening as a hobby on part of an 
ancestral farm. 
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Your comments on articles in 
The Record are always 
welcome. Feel free to write to 


Us. 
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The Vaudry Commission 
Report 


A Commission can be establish- 
ed by any General Assembly in 
order to deal, on carefully defined 
terms, with an appeal from an in- 
dividual (or a Presbytery) against 
what is believed by the appellant to 
be an unjust or illegal action taken 
against them by a court of the 
church. 

A Commission has the full 
authority of an Assembly (within 
the terms of reference) in making a 
decision. Appeal cannot be launch- 
ed against its decision unless it can 
be proved that in some way the 
laws of the church were violated in 
the decision-making process. 

In February of 1982, the 
Presbytery of Montreal refused to 
sustain a call to the Rev. John P. 
Vaudry, minister of the pastoral 
charge of Orangedale, Nova 
Scotia, to the congregation of Cote 
des Neiges Presbyterian Church in 
Montreal. This refusal was upheld, 
after reconsideration in May. 

The refusal was based on Mr. 
Vaudry’s open and _ voluntary 
declaration, having been invited to 
meet with a Committee of Mon- 
treal Presbytery, that he could not 
participate in the ordination of 
women, either to the ruling elder- 
ship or to the minister. Mr. Vaudry 
and the congregation of Cote de 
Neiges appealed. 

Under terms defined by the 
108th General Assembly the Com- 
mission was not empowered to 
substitute its own judgement for 
that of the Presbytery of Montreal 
except in cases of manifest illegali- 
ty or injustice. 

The Commission has printed its 
report, which will be presented to 
the 109th General Assembly. It has 
upheld the decision of the 
Presbytery of Montreal, having 
determined that it acted legally and 
that it acted justly, both toward 
Mr. Vaudry and the congregation 
of Cote des Neiges. 

Mr. Vaudry appealed on the 
basis that no reasons for refusing 
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to sustain the call were recorded in 
the Presbytery of Montreal’s 
minutes. The Commission points 
out that no rule requires such ac- 
tion and that both Mr. Vaudry and 
members of Presbytery were, by 
their own acknowledgment, aware 
and cognizant of the reasons for 
refusal. The report also states, 
“‘Moreover the motion was passed im- 
mediately following (its decision to 
refuse to sustain the call to Mr. 
Vaudry), which declared the 
Presbytery’s intention to act similarly 
in all future cases in which prospective 
members of the Presbytery indicated 


John Vaudry 


their refusal to participate in the or- 
dination of women, was in reality a 
declaration of its reasons in ‘ Mr. 


Vaudry’s case.”’ 
Mr. Vaudry also suggested that 
the Presbytery’s action was “‘ir- 


regular and unprecedented, and in 
direct violation of the historic 
Presbyterian principle of the right of 
the people to elect their minister.’’ The 
Commission affirmed the right of 
congregations to call their 
ministers but pointed out that this 
right has never been absolute. 
Citing section 201 of the Book of 
Forms, among other relevant 
references, the Commission drew 
attention to the statute: 

“‘The power of election (or settle- 
ment) of those who bear ecclesiastical 
charges within its own bounds pertains 
to the Presbytery (2 Book of Discipline 
VIE opie 

The appeal by the congregation 
that the Presbytery was wrong in 
that its action was unprecedented 
and illegal ‘de novo and ultra 
vires’? was rejected on the basis of 
the Declaratory Acts of 1981 and 
1982 pertaining to the question of 
the right of ministers to abstain 
from the ordination of women. 
The Commission pointed out that 
a Declaratory Act simply makes 
‘“‘more precise and clear what the 
church requires as a consequence of, 
and since, 1966.’’ (In 1966 the or- 
dination of women was instituted.) 

On the question of justice being 
done, the Commission felt that it 
would be hardly more just to allow 
the call to be sustained in the full 
knowledge of Mr. Vaudry’s stance 
vis-a-vis women’s ordination. 
Would it be fair to let Mr. Vaudry 
accept the call, move, get establish- 
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Good Friday Prayer Retreat 


March 25-26, 1983 
March 31-April 2, 1983 


For further information, write to the Director, Rev. Robert Spencer, Crieff Hills 
Community, R.R. No. 2, Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2J0. 


ed in Cote des Neiges and then be 
| faced with Presbytery discipline (as 
it upheld the law of the church) on 
the first occasion when he was re- 
quired to participate in the ordina- 
tion of a woman? 

The Record, after receiving a 
copy of the Commission’s report, 
contacted Mr. Vaudry by 
telephone in Orangedale. Asked 
for his reaction, he expressed 
disappointment and admitted that 
he had hoped that there was a legal 
loophole for him somewhere. He 
had also hoped that the provision 
in the Declaratory Act of 1982 that 
presbyteries be ‘‘enjoined to deal 
with cases of conscience on the ques- 
tion with pastoral care and understan- 
ding’’ could be stretched to accom- 
modate his call. Asked what he 
would do now, he replied: ‘‘Well, I 
have two sermons to prepare and 
lots of people in hospital to visit.’’ 

There was one recorded dissent 
from the Commission’s decision 
(the Commission has five 
members). 


The Administrative 
Council Meets 


The fall meeting of the Ad- 
ministrative Council was held at 
Ewart College, Toronto, 
November 23 and 24, 1982. 

For the uninitiated (and they 
may be legion), the Administrative 
Council is a regulatory body, ap- 
pointed by Assembly primarily to 
conduct the business of the church 
and to provide oversight, par- 
ticularly in matters involving the 
spending of funds. The Assembly, 
meeting but once a year, has long 
ago realized that it needed another 
agency able to keep on top of the 
myriad details of the day-to-day 
business of the church, with 
authority to make decisions. 
Though the /fu// Administrative 
Council, consisting of lay and 
clergy members from all across 
Canada, meets but twice yearly, 
committees, (including the Ex- 
ecutive) meet more frequently in 
order to fulfill their tasks. That the 
Council has considerable authority 
can be best illustrated by pointing 
to the fact that it is a law of 


Ritchie Clarke, (left) presents golf 
bag and cart to Donald 
MacDonald 


Assembly that no motion involving 
the expenditure of funds can be 
acted upon without approval by 
the Administrative Council. (The 
last decision that circumvented 
Council was the decision to fund 
and establish, independently of ex- 
isting Boards, the Committee on 
Church Growth to Double In The 
Eighties, taken at the Assembly in 
Windsor in 1980.) 

The Record will carry a full 
feature on the Administrative 
Council at a later date. 

A few of the Council’s decisions 
this November were: 

— to comply with the 108th 


General Assembly’s decision to 
provide increases of 12% in the 
minimum stipend and to uphold as 
well the decision to increase the 
travel allowance. The Council had 
to re-consider this matter, in spite 
of Assembly’s decision, following 
written protests from _ three 
presbyteries. 

— to approve of the printing of 
3,000 large-print editions of the 
Book of Praise, without music. 

— to recognize the service of Dr. 
Donald C. MacDonald to the Ad- 
ministrative Council in his former 
position of Secretary. (The duties 
of Secretary of the Council and 
Principal Clerk were recognized as 
separate, and the tasks were split, 
by a decision of the 108th General 
Assembly based on a recommenda- 
tion of the Council.) The new 
Chairman of the Administrative 
Council, Mr. Ritchie Clark, in 
speaking to a motion in support of 
a minute of appreciation for Dr. 
MacDonald, quoted scripture to 
the effect that ‘‘The Lord loves a 
cheerful giver.’’ He pointed out 
that Dr. MacDonald had given 
freely and cheerfully (one might 
say wittily) to the Lord’s service in 
his work on the Council. Dr. Mac- 
Donald was presented with a golf- 
club bag and cart as a token of the 
Council’s appreciation and esteem 
(see photo). The Council also had 
to deal with Dr. MacDonald’s sub- 
mitted resignation from the office 
of Principal Clerk, which he asked 
to take effect on December 31, 
1982. After considerable discus- 
sion, the Council relieved Dr. Mac- 


Advertisement 


A DYING WORLD NEEDS A LIVING SAVIOUR 


The Bible is an anvil that has worn out many hammers. 
Change is everywhere, but the message of the Bible 
about the human condition and the way God has acted 
in Jesus Christ remains unchanged. 

Your gift will enable the enduring Word to speak. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4A 2S4 


(416)757-4171 
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ORGANS 


ASSOCIATED ORGAN BUILDERS 
A SOLID STATE ORGAN OF GREAT DISTINCTION 
TRUE PIPE SPEECH. CHORUS AND VOICE PURITY 
DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE. LISTEN TO AN A.O.B 


KEATES-GEISSLER 
PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 
100 Frederick Street 

Mention The Presbyterian ACTON, ONTARIO 


Record when you patronize L7J 2C2 
our advertisers. € Tel: (519) 853-1510 


Allen aa) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


ENQUIRE 
Associated Classical Organs Ltd. 


382 WELLESLEY ST. E.. TORONTO, ONT. M4X 1H6 416-921-5289 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
TUNING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


i Dubay ORGANS LTD 


1349 Plains Road East, 
Burlington, Ontario, 
416-634-8831 L7R 3P7 


EWART COLLEGE 


HOW MANY CHURCH EDUCATORS 
CAN YOU IDENTIFY? 


Applications are now being received 
for the 1983-84 academic session. 


PROGRAMS: 
Degree-Diploma 
Graduate Degree-Diploma (apply before Jan. 15) 
Diploma 
Graduate Diploma 
For further information, write to: 
Ewart College 
156 St. George Street 


Toronto, Ontario 
M5S 2G1 
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Donald of involvement in the day- 
to-day administrative activities of 
the Clerk’s office, effective on the 
date mentioned above. Dr. Earle 
Roberts, who was installed as Dr. 
MacDonald’s successor as 
Secretary to the Council following 
his election to that position and to 
the office of First Deputy Clerk at 
the 108th General Assembly, will 
assume those administrative tasks. 

Dr. MacDonald will continue as 
Principal Clerk, with the primary 
responsibility of legal advice and 
counsel and will continue his 
ecumenical activities on behalf of 
the church. This arrangement is to 
be reviewed prior to the 110th 
General Assembly in 1984. 

The Council also approved of a 
plan to reconstruct the office space 
in the Administrative section of 50 
Wynford Drive, in view of the 
changes referred to above. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 


The 77th annual Synod of 
Saskatchewan was held Oct. 19-21 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Swift 
Current. The Rev. pai Tai, 
minister of ; 
Parkview 
Church, Saska- 
toon was elected 
Moderator. 

Special guests 
at the Synod in- 
cluded: the Rev. 
Margaret MacNaughton of the 
Board of Congregational Life, 
who led a workshop on worship; 
Mr. Len Steen, Mayor of Swift 
Current; the Rev. Harry Clarke, a 
United Church minister from Swift 
Current, who addressed the Synod 
on the subject of his denomina- 
tion’s study on sexuality; the Rev. 
Leslie Barclay, a territorial mis- 
sionary working in the Northwest 
Territories; Miss Giollo Kelly of 
the Board of World Mission; Dr. 
Donald Smith of Knox College, 
Toronto ; and the Rev. Colin Clay, 
chaplain for the Anglican, 
Presbyterian and United Churches 
at the University of Saskatchewan. 


The Task Force on Native 
Ministry report included the mat- 
ter of Native land claims which 
was referred to the force at the 
76th Synod. The Task Force on 
Church Growth reported an active 
year, with a major workshop held 
in March under the leadership of 
Dr. Douglas Walrath and another 
planned for November of this year 
under the leadership of Dr. James 
Sauer. 

The W.M.S. Synodical also 
heported...an:. active year, 
highlighted by the Echo Valley 
Conference held in June. 

1982 was a busy year for the 
Youth sub-committee (of the Con- 
gregational Life Committee) and 
the first Sunday in May is to be a 
Synod-wide day of ‘‘Youth Em- 
| phasis.”’ 

The Synod approved a deficit 
budget for 1983. 

Next year’s Synod will be held at 
Parkview Church in Saskatoon. 


Ewart College 
Autumn Convocation 

The Ewart College Autumn 
Convocation was held at the col- 
lege on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 7. 
Worship was conducted by Mrs. 
Minnie Kilpatrick,  vice- 
chairperson of the Board of Ewart, 
and special music was provided by 
the college choir under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Carol Kessler. 

Scholarships were presented by 
the principal, Dr. Margaret 
Webster. A buffet supper was held 
in the lounge, following the con- 
clusion of the formal presenta- 
tions. 

The Autumn Convocation is a 
recognition of work completed in 
the 1981-82 academic term. 

Graduate students receiving 
General Proficiency Scholarships 
were: Merle Wrightson, the Clara 
Cavanaugh Memorial; and 
Marlene Burdett, the Jennie A. 
Thompson Memorial. Both of 
these scholarships are awarded 
through the W.M.S. (W.D.). 

Undergraduates receiving 
General Proficiency Scholarships 
were: Christine Cassels, the Emily 
and Francis Dickson Memorial; 


Kim Calvert, the Ailsa Craig 
Scholarship; Bill Ball, the Florence 
Gray Scholarship; Donna 
Williams, the Leonie Pirch Award; 
and Tori Bennett, the Ewart Col- 
lege Scholarship. 

Academic Scholarships for 
achievement in specific subject 
areas were awarded to: Dorothy 
Herbert, the William and Ada Ma- 
jor Scholarship; Leigh McDonald, 
the Rev. E.L. Garvin Scholarship; 
Joanne Vines, the Dr. John 
Stenhouse Memorial; Susan 
Taylor, the Knox Church, Guelph, 
Scholarship; Kim Calvert, the 
Evelyn B. and Donald B. Cram 
Scholarship; Christine Cassels, the 
Thomas and Magdelen Jebb 
Scholarship; Dorothy Herbert and 
Merle Wrightson, the Isabel Ross 
Memorial; and Jane Rowland, the 
Lillian Mary Matthews Scholar- 
ship. 

Four students received subscrip- 
tions to the magazine, JED Share, 
through the Jennie and Bill 
Hossack Memorial Scholarship for 
work in First Year Field Educa- 
tion. 


Advocates for mission 


One hundred and sixty 
Presbyterians from across Canada 
have volunteered to be ‘‘advocates 
for mission’? — people who will 
respond to invitations from con- 
gregations and groups to visit them 
and interpret the mission that is be- 
ing carried out by The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, at 
home and overseas. 

These volunteers, men and 
women from both the laity and the 
clergy, are prepared to share the 
information they have concerning 
the work of our church, where it is 
being done and by whom. They 
can explain how the General 
Assembly Budget makes possible 
such a wide range of service 
throughout the world. Each ad- 
vocate is equipped with the 
filmstrip, ‘‘Hear the Good News,”’ 
which shows Presbyterians speak- 
ing about the exciting aspects of 
our church’s mission. 

Each presbytery has a list of ad- 
vocates whose names have already 


Do you know that one of the purposes 
of the ROYAL CANADIAN COLLEGE 
OF ORGANISTS is to promote church 
music? For information, contact 
R.C.C.O., 300 A - 212 King Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 1KS5. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys with 
learning disabilities 

For further information 
write to 

Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 

UTOPIA, Ontario, LOM 1TO. 
(Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14) 


SEMINARS — RETREATS 
Spring & Fall 
ELLIOTT HOUSE RESORT 
R.R. 2, Parry Sound, Ont. 
Box P. P2A 2W8 


Phone — (416) 385-2896 


REUNION 1934-1952 
ONTARIO P.Y.P.S. 
CELEBRATE 50 YEARS 
ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, MAPLE 
Sat. April 23, 1983 — 2.30 p.m. 
TOUR HISTORIC MAPLE AREA 
Speaker: Dr. Ian Rennie 
Registrar: Mrs. Helen Knot 
69 Rossburn Dr. 
Etobicoke, Ont. M9C 2P9. 
PLAN TO BE THERE! 
Registration and dinner — $10.00 


KNOX COLLEGE 
SUMMER PROGRAMME 
JULY 24-30 and 
AUGUST 1-7, 1983 
Location: in 1000 Islands (near 
Gananoque). Leaders: Prof. S.D. 
Walters and Dr. John Derksen. This 
year’s topic: The Psalms in Preaching” 
and Worship. Room and Board for this 
study holiday for one week — $250.00 
per person. For further information 
contact: Mrs. Eleanor Gordon, Knox 
College, 59 St. George Street, Toron- 

to, Ontario M5S 2E6. 


SEMINAR — 1983 
CANADIANS for DECENCY 
February 5 — 9 a.m. 
PRINCE HOTEL 
(900 York Mills Road, Toronto) 
$10.00 covers 
registration and lunch 
For further details and information 
write: PO Box 637, Station ““B” 
WILLOWDALE, Ontario M2K 2R6. 
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ST. ANDREW’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
WHITBY, ONTARIO 
will be celebrating its 150th Anniversary 
in 1983. A special service will be held the 
fourth Sunday of each month. Tradi- 
tional Anniversary Service, Sunday, Oc- 
tober 23, 1983, with Dr. Kenneth 
McMillan as guest speaker. Former 
members and friends are most welcome. 
Contact: Mrs. W. Scott, 302 Cochrane St. 
Whitby, Ont. LIN 5J3, for further infor- 

mation. 


Quiet space for individuals, families or 
groups in wooded space on Eramosa 
River, east of Guelph. Price negotiable. 
Write or phone for further information: 
Eramosa Eden, R.R. 5, Rockwood, On- 
tario NOB 2K0 - (519) 856-4209. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


SPECIAL FOR SENIORS 

FLORIDA — many departures; 
varied destinations; 10, 14 and 
26 day tours. Some meals 
included. 

ARIZONA — 22 and 28 day — 
travel southern U.S. — Tuscon 
and Scottsdale resorts. 

CALIFORNIA — 23 and 26 day 
tours. 

HAWAII — Group Tour! — 14 
days — January 23. 

“The Franklin Smith Family”’ 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 
R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
1-800-267-2183 


SPRING AZALEA TOUR OF 
BANFF — KELOWNA 
VANCOUVER — VICTORIA 
“Christian Heritage Tour — 
with attractions of Christian interest” 
Eight Days — April 27 — May 4, 1983 
Travelling to Beautiful BRITISH COLUMBIA 
at the peak of Spring Colour 


TOUR HOSTS: 
Rev. & Mrs. B.A. Woods (Pastor) 
Stanley Avenue Baptist Church 
HAMILTON, Ontario 
Extension of time at no extra cost. 
Price $1,200 per person (Twin) 
For information write or phone 
Kare-Morr Travel 
1070 Main Street West 
Hamilton, Ontario L8S 1B4 
Regn. 1334944 


Please book early to secure Group Rate 


RECORD SUBSCRIPTION 
ENVELOPES are FREE. ORDER 
FROM: Circulation Department, 
The Presbyterian Record, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, DON MILLS, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7 

or telephone 441-1111-173 
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KNOX PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
89 Dunn Street 
OAKVILLE, Ontario 
L6J 3C8 

will be celebrating its 150th An- 
niversary between January 1, 1983 
and December 31, 1983. Friends and 
former members who wish to be in- 
formed of events are asked to submit 
names and addresses to the Church 
Office. 


LUXURY COTTAGE 
RESORT 


Lake of Bays, Muskoka 
Outstanding cottages with fireplace. 
All modern conveniences. Fully equip- 
ped kitchens. Great skiing, 
snowmobiling, skating. For informa- 
tion or brochure, contact: 

Blue Water Acres, 
Box 34, R.R. #4, 
Huntsville, Ontario, POA 1KO 
416-223-4012 or 705-635-2880. 


OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY 


(350th Anniversary) 
24 Day Europe Tour 
Aug. 10 - Sept. 02, 1984 


ISRAEL — EUROPE 
Apr. 29 - May 14, 1983 


REV. W. STEPHENSON 
522 West Victoria 
Thunder Bay, Ont. P7C 1H1 
807-577-1540 


CHRISTIAN TOURS AND TRAVEL, 
1669 Bayview Avenue, 
Toronto, M4G 3C1, 
416-482-1980 


SENIOR TRAVELLERS 


ROYAL TOURS are proud to present their 
1983 programme for the Senior Travellers 
(50+) who appreciate top-quality, all- 
inclusive holidays that offers the best of 
hotels, transportation, meals and itineraries. 


CASTLES & POSADAS OF SPAIN & POR- 
TUGAL 


April 10-27, 17 days, $3,325. Cdn. 
SPLENDID SCANDINAVIA, May 8-29, 22 
days, $3,600. Cdn. 

ROMANTIK HOTELS & INNS OF 
AUSTRIA & SWITZERLAND, Sept. 14 to 
Oct. 1, 17 days, $3,800. Cdn. 


For further details contact: 


1250 South Service Rd., Dixie Plaza, 
Mississauga, Ont. L5E 1V4. (416) 
274-2597. 
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been made known to the ministers 
and representative elders by the 
presbytery clerk. If you want 
someone to speak to your con- 
gregation or group, ask your 
minister for the names of 
volunteers in your presbytery. 
They have a great story to tell 
about The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada’s mission to the world in 
the 1980’s. 


Congress ‘83 

Presbyterians from across the 
country will be gathering in Toron- 
to, May 20-23, for Congress ‘83 — 
a time of fellowship, learning and 
inspiration built around the theme, 
‘‘Hope ... for the World.’’ 

The event, which will take place 
in and around Convocation Hall at 
the University of Toronto, will 
feature four outstanding speakers: 
Jean Vanier, founder of L’Arche 
— a network of communities serv- 
ing the mentally handicapped 
around the world; Roy Neehall, 
General Secretary of the Carib- 
bean Conference of Churches; Dr. 
Ruth Alison, past president of the 
Canadian Cancer Society and a 
member of the staff at Princess 
Margaret Hospital in Toronto; and 
Douglas J. Hall, Professor of 
Christian Theology at McGill 
University and author of several 
books, the latest of which is The 
Canada Crisis: A Christian 
Perspective. 

In addition to the theme ad- 
dresses and discussions, there will 
be a wide selection of workshops 
available and the opportunity to 
take part in small Bible study 
groups. There will also be a variety 
of music, highlighted by a perfor- 
mance by the Canadian Brass on 
Saturday night. 

Anyone wishing additional in- 
formation concerning Congress 
‘83 can write to: The Presbyterian 
Congress Committee, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 
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THE CONGREGATION of Farquharson Memorial Church, Middle 
River, N.S., honoured their organist, Ms. Jean Grant, with a 
special presentation, held after the regular service of Oct. 3. Ms. 
Grant received gifts of appreciation that included a framed 
photograph of the church. Although retiring as organist, she con- 
tinues to serve as an elder and is a member of the board of 
managers. Pictured, from left to right, are: Mr. Walter Brett, elder, 
Ms. Mabel MacKenzie, elder, Ms. Grant, Mr. Malcolm MacKenzie, 
clerk of session, and Rev. William Johnston, minister of Farquhar- 
son Memorial. 


MR. ALAN R. BANNERMAN’S 36 years as an elder in the pastoral 
charge of Barney’s River — Marshy Hope, Pictou Co., N.S., were 
recognized at a service held August 29, 1982 at Barney’s River 
Church. Rev. Murdo Marple, interim-moderator of the charge, con- 
ducted the service and John R. Bannerman, Mr. Bannerman’s 
grandson, delivered a special message. There were many friends, 
relatives and members of the congregation on hand to pay tribute 
to Mr. Bannerman and presentations were made to him and his 
wife. Refreshments were served by the ladies of the congregation. 
Mr. Bannerman is pictured with his grandson, John, on the left and 
his son, A. Donald Bannerman, clerk of session, on the right. 

Photo credit: Ken Holmes 
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A POTLUCK LUNCHEON held at Burch Church, Fort St. John, 
B.C. on Oct. 10, became a surprise party for Frank and Marguerite 
Davies who celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary on Oct. 8. A 
solo entitled, ‘‘Let the People Praise,” was sung by Dorene Lok 

and a cake with the inscription, ‘Praise be to God, In thankfulness 
for Frank and Margy’s 50th Wedding Anniversary,”’ was presented. 
The Davies are pictured with Rev. Bill Steele, minister of Burch. 


The congregation and Sunday School 
of St. Paul’s Church, Nobleton, Ont. 
realized the successful completion of a 
mission project on Nov. 14, when Mrs. 

Jeanne Snider presented a cheque for 
$2,521.95 to Dr. Earle Roberts, 
Secretary of the Administrative Council 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
who was representing the Board of 
World Mission. The aim of the project, 
called ‘‘Building a Tool for Nigeria,’’ 
was to raise enough money to support a 
theology student at Trinity College in 
Nigeria. 


CERTIFICATES OF APPRECIATION were presented to long-time members of First Church, 
Chatham, Ont., recently. Receiving 50 year certificates were Miss Edna Klopfer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Allan MacHardy, Mrs. Margaret Oliphant and Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Sharpe. Mr. 
Sharpe was also presented with a plaque acknowledging his 20 years of service as clerk of 
session. Receiving a 30 year certificate was Harry T. Easun. Clinton W. Paduin was to 
receive a 30 year certificate as well but he passed away shortly before the presentation. 
Pictured, from left to right, are: Rev. G.C. Dalzell, Allan and Margaret MacHardy, Lela 
Sharpe (front centre), Margaret Oliphant and Gordon Sharpe. Edna Klopfer was absent. 
Photo credit: A.M. Ross 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Salem Church, Green Hill, Pictou Co., 
N.S. celebrated their 133rd anniversary recently. The service was 


conducted by Rev. Donald W. Mackay, minister of the West River 


A COMMUNION TABLE was dedicated to the memory of Mr. and pastoral charge, and the Stellarton Men’s Choir led the singing. An 
Mrs. Murdock MacKenzie and their sons, Lawrence and Charles, at electric organ was dedicated in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Matthew 

Zion Church, Charlottetown, P.E.I. recently. The table was the gift Archibald. Mr. Archibald was choir director, and an elder for 34 

of the MacKenzies’ daughter, Eleanor Schleyer, and her husband, years and Mrs. Archibald was very active in the W.M.S. The organ 
George, pictured with the minister of Zion, Rev. Gordon J. was presented on behalf of their family by Mrs. Henry MacDonald, 
Matheson. pictured (centre) with Mr. MacKay and Mrs. James MacDonald. 


Advertisement 


36 Spencer Ave., Toronto 


(Just west of Dufferin, south of King) 


Professional, Caring Staff 
Beautiful furnished private or 
semi-private rooms 

Menu selection — Superb cuisine 
Daily maid service 

Continuous Entertainment and 
activities 

24-hr. medical/nursing 
supervision. 


We Promise a unique environment of warmth, 
friendship and security at. . 


SPENCER HOUSE 


For more information or to arrange a personal tour, 
please phone Mr. Paul Mitchell 


(416) 531-5737 
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A STAINED GLASS WINDOW was 
dedicated at Knox Crescent and Kensington 
Church, Montreal, on Oct. 3, 1982. The 
window was given in loving memory of 
Mrs. Jean Margaret McGoun Payan by her 
son, Peter, and daughter, Suzanne. 


SPECIAL GUESTS attending the 125th anniversary service of Shakespeare Church, 
Shakespeare, Ont., held Oct. 3, were (front row, left to right): Rev. J.E. Taylor of Guelph, 
Ont., Mrs. Madeline Howick of Mississauga, Ont., who attended on behalf of her husband, 
Dr. A.F. Howick, and Rev. T.A.A. Duke of Seaforth, Ont., moderator of presbytery. Back 
row: Rev. W.A. Newman of Toronto, Rev. M.R. Gellatly of Peterborough, guest minister 
for the occasion, and Rev. G.J. Perrie, minister of Shakespeare Church. 


PICTURED IS Mary Mary Ann Morrison of 
Verdun, P.Q., who celebrated her 107th bir- 
thday on Nov. 21, 1982. Although she no 
onger attends, Mrs. Morrison was an active 
member of First Church, Verdun in the past 
and her 100th birthday coincided with 
First's 100th anniversary celebrations. 


The congregation of St. David’s 
Church, Kelowna, B.C. held a surprise 
dinner recently to honour their minister, 
Dr. L.E. (Ted) Siverns and his wife, Bet- 
ty, on the occasion of their 25th wedding 
anniversary and Dr. Siverns’ 15th year 
of ministry in The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. A capacity crowd gathered in 
the church hall to share in the festivities, 
with Mr. Mel Barwick, clerk of session, 
serving as master of ceremonies. The 
presentation of a gift of money and a 
silver spoon was made by Dr. Walter 
Anderson, senior elder, on behalf of the 
congregation. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


56th — Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S., Nov. 


14, (Rev. Dr. E.H. Bean) 


LAST SPRING, the Knox Singers of Knox College, Toronto, visited several congregations 
in the southern Ontario area, presenting concerts, conducting worship services, and show- 
ing slides of the college. The choir is pictured at a welcome luncheon prepared by the 

women of Knox Church, Bracebridge. 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

Air conditioned 

Colour T.V., radio in each room 
Nurse call system 

Safety features 


Services: 

© 24 hour nurse attendants 

e Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities | 

e Maid service, housekeeping 

e Laundry facilities available 

e Dining Room — Menu choice 

e No lease or transfer of assets 
required. 
Permanent or short-term  oc- 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr.. Don Mills. Ont. M3C 1J8 


Catalogue on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


457-9822 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


Scottish Woollens Tweeds 
Clan Tartans Souvenirs 
With enquiries please enclose 


stamped addressed return envelope. 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 
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DEATHS 


ANDERSON, .THE REV. GEORGE 
WATSON, 79, a retired Presbyterian 
minister, died in Kelowna, B.C., on 
September 8, 1982. 

Mr. Anderson was born in Kelty, 
Fifeshire, and received his education in 
Scotland. He joined the British Army as 
a young man and as a regular soldier in 
the Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders 
regiment saw service in Ireland, Egypt 
and India. The first Boy Scout troop in 
Egypt was formed by Mr. Anderson. 

His decision to emigrate to Canada in 
1927 coincided with his decision to com- 
mit his life to Christ. He undertook a 
long period of studies at the Toronto Bi- 
ble College: training in medicine 
parallelled his biblical training in 
preparation for service as an overseas 
missionary. Mr. and Mrs. Anderson left 
Canada in 1935 to serve as missionaries 
in Africa, a ministry which would last 
ten years. 

His service with The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada began in 1951. He 
served pastorates in Grand Falls, New- 
foundland; Petawawa and London, On- 
tario; Lenore and Birdtail Reserve, 
Manitoba; and Edmonton, Chauvin, 
Red Deer in Alberta. He retired from 
the active ministry in 1973, but con- 
tinued to serve as an active member of 
the session of St. David’s Church, 
Kelowna, B.C. 

Mr. Anderson is survived by his wife, 
Isabel; his son, Malcolm David of 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A.; daughters, 
Mary Elizabeth Marsh of Prince 
George, B.C., Helen Doris Debenham 
of Oakville, Ont., and Margaret Isabel 
McCrank of Kirkland Lake, Ont.; one 
sister, Elizabeth Furlong of Toronto, 
Ont.;-13 grandchildren and three great- 
grandchildren. 


FRASER, THE REV. WILLIAM AR- 
NOLD, 56, minister of Trinity Church, 
London, Ontario, died in London on 
October 11, 1982. 

Mr. Fraser was born and educated in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and was an 
active member of St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church there for many 
years prior to his decision to study for 
the ministry as a mature student. As a 
layman in this northern town, he served 
as a church school teacher and 
superintendent, and his strong interest 
in Christian Education motivated his 
service on the Provincial Executive of 
the Ontario Council of Christian Educa- 
tion. He was especially interested in 
boys’ work, was a staunch supporter of 
the Ontario Older Boys’ Parliament, 
and the organizer of Christian Young 
Counsellors’ Conventions for Northern 
Ontario. 

A call to the ministry as a young man 
had to be delayed upon the death of his 
father, but following a serious illness in 
the mid-sixties Mr. Fraser recognized 

- that he could no longer deny his call to 
the ministry of Word and Sacrament. In 
1966 he began his studies at the Lauren- 


tian University, where he graduated 
with a B.A. degree prior to embarking ~ 
on theological studies at Knox College 
in Toronto. As a student minister, he 
served the Chatsworth, Ont., charge: 
upon ordination in 1970 he was ap- 
pointed to Burks Falls, Sundridge and 
Magnetewan pastoral charge in the 
Presbtery of Algoma and North Bay: 
later he served Calvin and Hillside chur- 
ches, Sudbury, Ontario, in the same 
presbytery. In August, 1981, he was in- 
ducted as the minister of Trinity 
Church, London, Ontario. 

Mr. Fraser is survived by his wife, 
Wilda (McLeod); three sons, Andrew, 
Scott and Bruce, and by two grand- 
children. 


ANDREWS, MRS. MARTHA, 93, charter 
member of Westminster Church, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., mother of the Rev. Eldon 

_ Andrews of Scarborough, a former mis- 
sionary in China and Taiwan, June 29, 
1982. 

BAILIE, RUSSELL R., 77, elder of Knox 
Church, Leamington, Ont., Oct. 13, 
1982. 

BARRIE, WILLIAM C., 98, long-time 
member and elder of Central Church, 
Cambridge, Ont., Oct. 29, 1982. 

BOTHWELL, MRS. WILLIAM A., 
(ANNE CAMPBELL), long-time 
member of. Victoria-Royce Church, 
Toronto, Ont., life member of W.M.S. 
(W.D.), died in Burlington, Ont., Oc- 
tober, 1982. 

BROWN, ROBERT, 65, charter member 
and elder for 21 years of Greenbrier 
Church, Brantford, Ont., Nov. 2, 1982. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN S., 83, long-time 
member of St. John Presbyterian 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., father of the 
Rev. William Campbell, Moncton, 
N.B., Oct. 21, 1982. 

CLEGG, BARRY C., 49, elder for 16 years 
and a Trustee of Greenbrier Church, 
Brantford, Ont., representative elder to 
Presbyery of Paris since 1980, Oct. 21, 
1982. 

GRAYDON, RAYNOR, 88, long-time 
member of Knox Church, Campbellton, 
N.B., Nov. 11, 1982. 

HATCH, JOHN W., 90, long-time 
member and elder for 27 years of Salem 
Presbyterian Church, N.S., Sept. 30, 
1982. 

HAWKINS, JOHN DAVID, 78, elder for 
32 years of St. Andrew’s Church, Ar- 
thur, Ont., Oct. 25, 1982. 

PHILPOTT, ANNA EDWARDS, widow 
of the Rev. Henry Scott Philpott of Ot- 
tawa, mother of the Rev. James 
Philpott of Chatsworth, Ont., long-time 
member of St. Giles Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., honorary life member of W.M.S., 
Nov. Ist, 1982. 


TRANSITION 


INDUCTIONS 

Hicks, Rev. E.C. (Ted), Winnipeg, 
Westwood Church, Man., as Associate 
Minister, Nov. 7, 1982. 

Livingstone, Rev. S.J., 
Huntingdon pastoral charge, 
Dec. 15, 1982. 

MacLennan, Rev. 
Earltown-Westbranch pastoral charge, 
N.S., Nov. 5, 1982. 


Athelstan- 
Que., 


RECOGNITION 
_ Fraser, Rev. Ian D., Wabush, Christ 
| Church, Nfld., Sept. 9, 1982. 


DESIGNATION 
Kennedy, Dr. William, designated as a 
Medical Missionary to Malawi by the 
Presbytery of Montreal at St. Giles 
Church, Baie d’Urfe, Que., Nov. 14, 
1982. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Mur- 
do Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, 
N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Mar- 
shfield, St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. Gor- 
don Reid, Clyde River, R.R. 2, Corn- 
wall, P.E.I., COA 1HO0. 

Clyde River pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Gordon J. Matheson, P.O. Box 103, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., C1A 7K2. 

Halifax, Calvin Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Harvey Station, Knox Church, N.B., Rev. 
G. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte St., 

| Fredericton, E3B 1M2. 
_Merigomish-French River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. S.L. McIntyre, R.R. 1, New 


Mark, Scotsburn-. 


Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5C4. 

Murray Harbour North pastoral charge, 
P.E.I., Rev. Allison J. Ramsay, P.O. 
Box 715, Montague, P.E.I., COA 1RO. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Waldon B. Moase, Box 254, Pic- 
tou, N.S. BOK 1HO0. 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. L. Murdock, Box 1003, Pictou, 
N.S., BOK 1HO0. 

St. Andrew’s Greenock and Pennfield, The 
Kirk, pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. 
Steven C.H. Cho, 35 Main Street, St. 
Stephen, N.B., E3L 1Z3. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 
N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 
Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5E3. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood Cres- 
cent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., H3P 
23 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Que., Dr. William Klempa, 3495 
University Street, Montreal, P.Q., H3A 
1A8. 

Ormstown and Rockburn Churches, 
Quebec, Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, 
Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

Ottawa, St. Timothy’s Church, Ont., Dr. 
P.C. Wotherspoon, 1099 Chelsea Drive, 
Ottawa, Ont., K1K OM7. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Graeme 
E. Duncan, 44 Church St. East, Bramp- 
ton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 

Bermuda, St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, 
Dr. M.E. Burch, 288 Mill Road, Apt. 
D16, Etobicoke, Ont. M9C 4X7. 
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Boston and Omagh pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. A.L. Sutherland, 291 Queen St. 
South, Streetsville, LSM 1L9. 

Caledon East and Claude pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. James Sutherland, 3801 
Woodruff Crescent, Malton, Ont., L4T 
1T8. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s and Craighurst, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Harry E. 
Waite, 25 Cynthia Court, Barrie, L4M 
2X3. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. J. Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, 
Ont., POL 1C0. 

Mississauga, Erindale Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Chris Costerus, 9 
Dartford Road, Bramalea, Ont., L6T 
2Z3. 

Nobleton Presbyterian Church, Nobleton, 
Ont., Rev. A.M. McCombie, St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, 3819 Bloor 
St. W., Islington, Ont., M9B 1K7. 

Palmerston-Drayton pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. E. Lloyd Clifton, P.O. Box 147, 
Mount Forest, Ont., NOG 2L0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
5.533 


Advertisement 


‘to make this world 
a nicer place to be’ 


Canada’s daily Christian 
television program 


For prayer and counselling check 
your local telephone directory 
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Scarborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, Apt. 315, 10 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 3A3. 

Timmins, MacKay Church, Ont., Rev. D. 
Sherbino, 1A St. Lawrence Circle, 
Kapuskasing, Ont., PSN 2B4. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3G5. 

Toronto, Melrose Park Church, Ont., Rev. 
Brian Fraser, 512 Millwood Road, 
Toronto, M4S 1K5. 


- Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church (King 


Street), Ont., Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, 39 
Whitney Ave., Toronto, Ont., M4W 
2A7. 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 
Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 

Tottenham, Beeton, Schomberg pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. Harvey Osborne, 
Box 535, 14 Banting Drive, Alliston, 
Ont., LOM 1A0. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya pastoral charge, 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1CO. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Chesley, Geneva Church, Ont., Rev. P.A. 
Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, Ont., NOG 
1L0. 

Dorchester-South Nissouri pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. G. Kay, Belmont, Ont., NOL 
1BO0. 

Dutton/Wallacetown/West Lorne Chur- 
ches, Ont., Rev. D.P. McCallum, R.R. 
1, Dutton, Ont., NOL 1J0. 

Glencoe/Wardsville charge, Ont., Rev. F. 
Howard-Smith, R.R. 2, Glencoe, Ont., 
NOL 1MO. 

Kirkwall/Sheffield charge, Ont., Rev. 
T.G.M. Bryan, 3338 Bristol Drive, 
Burlington, Ont., L7M 1W4. 

London, Trinity Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Pollock, Hamilton Road Presbyterian 
Church, 610 Hamilton Road, London, 
Ont., N5Z 189. 

London, Westmount Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.H. Marshall, 43 Stanhope Crescent, 
London, Ont., N6C 3B1. 

Lucknow/ South Kinloss charge, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, 
Ont., NOG 2R0. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North Mor- 
nington Church, Ont., Dr. James 
Ferguson, 367 Mornington St., Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s/Gorrie, Knox, 
Rev. Vern Tozer, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N., Listowel, Ont., N4W 1P9. 

Monkton, Knox Church, and Cranbrook, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.D. Gordon, 
Box 235, Mitchell, Ont., NOK 1NO. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s, and Scottlea, 
Ont., Rev. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, 
Fort Erie, Ont., LZA 3W1. 

Stratford, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Ross 
Macdonald, 46 Church Street, Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 2P1. 

Thamesville, St. James, Kent Bridge, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. John St. C. Neil, 
P.O. Box 10861, Ridgetown, NOP 2C0. 

Teeswater, Knox Church and Kinlough 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. D. 
Lennox, 371-7th Ave., Hanover, N4N 
2H8. 


Walkerton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. W.A. — 
Henderson, Box 459, Lucknow, Ont., | 
NOG 2HO0. 

Welland, Hungarian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh Appel, 3101 St.. Paul Ave., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., L2J 2L8. 

West Flamboro pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
B.A. Nevin, 40 Hostein Drive, An- 
caster, Ont., L9G 2S5. 

Wiarton, St. Paul’s, and Lake Charles, 
Ont., Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 112 
Bruce Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, NOG 
2G0. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern On- 

tario 

Thunder Bay, Lakeview Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H.Y. Chang, 635 Grey St., 
Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 2E4. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 
2C0. 

Winnipeg, St. John’s Church, Man., Rev. 
George C. Vais, 26 Wordsworth Way, 
Winnipeg, Man., R3K 0J9. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s and Qu’Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, S4P 
2T9. 

Moosomin, St. Andrew’s, and Whitewood, 
Knox, Sask., Rev. Keith Humphrey, 
386 Mountain View Road, Yorkton, 
Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Church, 
Sask., Rev. Doug Maxwell, 1342-97th 
Street, North Battleford, Sask., S9A 
0J9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Calvin Hungarian Church, 
Alta., Dr. R.C. Smith, 3323 - 108th 
Street, Edmonton, T6J 3C9. 

Edmonton, First Church, Alta., Dr. R.C. 
Smith, 3323 - 108th Street, Edmonton, 
Alta., T6J 3C9. 

Edmonton, Westmount Church, Alta., 
Rev. Joseph E. Riddell, 55 Gladstone 
Crescent, St. Albert, Alta., T8N OW6. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, Valley « 
Centre, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Willowdale, Zion Church, Alta., Rev. 
J. Kenneth MacLeod, Box 248, 
Eckville, Alta, TOM 0X0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Dr. 
L.E. Siverns, 504 Sutherland Ave., 
Kelowna, VIY 5X1. 


CLERK OF SYNOD 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 
Rev. Dr. J. Lattimore, 
7 Richgrove Drive, Apt. 1103, 
Weston, Ont., 
MOR 2L1. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Red Deer: 
The Rev. Warren H. Mabb, 
3721 - 44th Avenue, 
Red Deer, Alberta, 
TAN 3K6. 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


T« hitchhiker stands by the side of the road. He holds a sign in his 
hand — his destination. You have no intention of stopping but you 
look anyway. In surprise you notice the one word that quietly stares at you 
— ‘‘anywhere.’’ Our friend is easily pleased. He’ll go wherever you are go- 
ing. You have to wonder if he will ever make it. 


It didn’t matter to him where he 
was going but it does matter to 
most of us. Where are we going, 
and why? What road are we on? 
We want our life to have direction 
because when we know where we 
are going we usually know why. 

Ever been lost in a strange city? 
It is no fun. Fortunately, there are 
kind souls who will point you in 
the right direction. What a feeling 
of relief when you begin to notice 
familiar landmarks! 

Ever gone exploring? Each step 
you take along the way leads you 
into new territory. It’s usually 
quite exciting as you let your eyes 
feast on the new sights and sounds. 

Recall a few years ago when 
young people practically flooded 
our highways. They were intent on 
finding out for themselves, making 
their own mistakes, and wrestling 
with the consequences of their own 
decisions. We kept hoping against 
hope that they would find the right 
way to freedom and fulfilment. 

The early Christians were known 
as the ‘‘followers of the way.’’ 
That was their title since they had 
chosen to follow the Master’s way. 
They remembered as well what 
Jesus had said to them — ‘“‘I am the 
way, the truth and the life.’ For 
them, it meant walking the road of 


This meditation is the first in a 
series on the Bible study theme 
“Images of Life’’ designed by the 
World Council of Churches in 
Sixth 


preparation for the 
Assembly to be held in Van- 
couver, B.C., 24th July to 10th 
August, 1983. 
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‘Jesus saith unto him, 
I am the way, 
the truth, and the life: 
no man cometh 
unto the Father, 
but by me.”’ 


(St. John 14:6 — KJV) 


obedience, faith and _ sacrifice. 
Even if it meant carrying a cross, 
that was all right. Their Lord had 
gone the same route. In fact, the 
cross was part of the basic equip- 
ment for any follower. 

On another occasion, Jesus 
spoke of another kind of way. His 
words were ‘‘Go in through the nar- 
row gate, because the gate to hell is 
wide and the road that leads to it is 
easy and there are many who travel it. 
But the gate to life is narrow and the 
way that leads to it is hard and there 
are few people who find it.’’ What’s 
this? The follower of the way is to 
be part of a minority, travelling a 
difficult road? You have already 
mentioned the cross. Isn’t this a bit 
much? 

The answer is yes, it is much. 
But that’s the way the way is. It is 
difficult, but not impossible. We 
can journey on it because he has 
promised to walk with us so that it 
never need to be a totally lonely 
road. 

Is it still not clear what way the 
Christian should go? Here is direc- 
tion, a word from the Lord 
himself. He is saying it to you and 
me right now. ‘‘Follow me.”’ That 
is the way I want you to go my 
friend and I hope you know where 
your destination is. The way of 
obedience and the way of trust 
leads to life eternal. I’m with you, 
and at the same time, I’m waiting 
for you. 


QO: Father, you walked the 
road with those Emmaus 
travellers. They were confused and 
felt hopeless. You straightened 
them out and gave them hope. 
May it be the same for us. In this 
new year we need to know the way 
and be able to walk it gladly and 
confidently. May this happen. In 
Jesus’ name, Amen. 


O 
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Where did 
the deacons 


= go? = 
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Gabe Rienks 


\ \ / hen I ask this question I am not thinking of 

deaconesses as we know them in our church, 

but of the office of deacon in the local congregation. 

People coming from another, non-Scottish, 

Reformed tradition discover before long that The 

Presbyterian Church in Canada doesn’t have 
deacons, and they wonder why. 


The office of deacon in the New Testament and in 
Reformed traditions 

We certainly don’t find a clear-cut church 
organization in the New Testament, but one thing is 
certain — special persons were chosen and ordained 
to take care of the poor and the needy in the early 
church. We read in Acts 6:1-6 that the widows of the 
Greek-speaking members of the congregation in 
Jerusalem were neglected in the daily distribution of 
food. (At that time, being a widow meant being poor 
and helpless.) Immediately the apostles took action. 
They called on the congregation to look around and 
pick seven men of good reputation who were both 
practical and spiritually-minded in order to put them 
in charge of that matter. These men, being chosen, 
were brought before the apostles who, after prayer, 
laid their hands upon them. The apostle Paul in his 
letter to Timothy wrote extensively on_ the 
qualification of the deacons. (1 Timothy 3:8-13) 

As for the early church, the diaconia (i.e. service) 
was a matter of course. They knew that they were 
walking in the footsteps of their Master. The ministry 
of Jesus Christ was always a ministry of word and 
deed. We read in the gospel, ‘‘And He went about all 
Galilee, preaching the gospel of the Kingdom and healing 
every disease and disability among the people.’’ That is 
why it says in the Book of Forms of our church, 
Article 135, ‘‘The office of deacon is an ordinary and 
perpetual function in the church. To which office it 
belongs to take special care in the distributing to the 
necessities of the poor.’’ 

In the Book of Forms our church finds itself 
clearly in the Reformed tradition. John Calvin wrote 
in his Institutes of the Christian Religion, Book IV, 
Ch. 3, 9, ‘‘The care of the poor in the early church was 
entrusted to the deacons. Scripture specially designates as 
deacons those whom the church has appointed to distribute 
alms and take care of the poor, and serve as stewards of 
the common chest of the poor. Here there is the kind of 
deacons the apostolic church had, and which we, after 
their example, should have.’’ 


What happened? 

But if the office of deacon is rooted so clearly in 
the ministry of Jesus, in the example of the early 
church, in our Reformed tradition, and is in- 


corporated in our Book of Forms...what happened 
to it? 

Apparently the cause of the disappearance of this 
office must be sought in the history of the church in 
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Scotland. Dr. Robert W. Henderson wrote in The 
Ministry of Deacons, ‘‘Because of the long standing 
controversy between Crown and Kirk over the ad- 
ministration of pre-reformation ecclesiastical land and 
goods, the diaconate in the Scottish church never reached a 
position of independence and by the beginning of the 19th 
century the term ‘deacon’ in the Kirk was preserved almost 
exclusively in the institution known as the Deacon’s Court, 
members of which were not deacons.’’ 

In spite of all its high credentials the revival of this 
office in our church seems to be a hopeless endeavour 
— simply because it is not in our tradition! Until 
recently the only book on the office of deacon in the 
Knox College library dated from 1842: ‘‘The 
Deaconship. A treatise on the office of deacon with 
suggestions for its revival in the church of Scotland’’ by 
Rev. John C. Lorimer, minister of St. David’s 
Parish, Glasgow. It was a voice calling in the 
wilderness. 


The results of neglect 

Even though the office of deacon disappeared, this 
does not mean that the church was not involved in 
works of Christian service. However, the diaconia 
was not integrated into the very structure of the life 
of the church. If an office which is so essential to the 
ministry of the church is neglected, sooner or later 
the results will become noticeable. 

Firstly, in time of need the congregation has 
neither trained officers nor the funds to help those 
who have no helper. The loose collection on Com- 


munion Sunday (the session-fund) is only a vague 
relic of a once vital ministry. 

Secondly, helping others, social service, in our 
society has become almost totally secularized. 
Characteristic is the saying, ‘‘If I want to help I joina 
service-club. It provides me with more opportunities 
for service than the church.”’ 

Thirdly, it becomes more and more difficult to 
recognize in the church the image of him who came 
to heal the wounded and to make whole broken lives. 

Fourthly, people in need no longer turn hopefully 
to the church for help. The church may preach a 
beautiful gospel, but is no longer concerned about 
the whole person. 


Has not the office of deacon become outdated? 


The office of deacon may have had good 
credentials in the past, but do we still need it in 
contemporary society? After all, we live in a welfare 
state: we have so many agencies, people are being 
looked after from the cradle to the grave. And are 
not only ‘‘specialists’’ able to do the work? 

However, the diaconate fell into decay long before 
the modern welfare state took shape. 

Moreover, helping in the name of Jesus Christ is 
essentially different from ‘‘a specialist doing the 
job.’’ Helping always has a spiritual dimension. In 
spite of all our social agencies, more than ever people 
are crushed and lonely in a technical, depersonalized 


society. If the church were to take her ministry of 
mercy seriously she would discover with dismay and 
pity how many people would say what that sick man 
said to Jesus, ‘‘Sir, I have no one to help me.’’ One of 
the tasks of the deacon could be to act as a link 
between the needy and all those agencies. For in- 
stance, suddenly the father of a family dies. The 
lonely mother has to walk the painful road of 
‘“‘Where can I find help?’’ A trained deacon who 
knew where to go, could accompany her on that 
road, showing the compassion of Christ. The office 
of deacon is not a static office. The deacon must be 
sensitive to a changing society, ever finding new ways 
of service, realizing that ‘‘poverty’’ and ‘‘need’’ have 
many faces. 

One of the tasks of the deacons would also be to 
make the congregation aware of the needs and of 
ways to help. 

The areas of diaconal concerns are almost 
boundless: the elderly, the shut-ins, those in need of 
psychiatric care, the homeless, the unemployed, the 
inner-city, disasters in our own area or in other 
countries, service with world-wide dimensions. All 
we gave for Presbyterian World Service and 
Development in 1981 was $1.80 per family! 


What can we do now? 

We have a long way to go. The example of Christ 
and the heritage of the Reformation must be stronger 
considerations than our current practice. We can 
make a humble start. In my own congregations, 
Bolton and Nashville, Ontario, we presented these 
concerns to our people. As a result, the sessions 
decided to: (a) include diaconal concerns on their 
regular agendas; (b) appoint one or more of the 
elders as elder-deacon, charged with this special 
responsibility; (c) take a collection, once a month, 
for Christian benevolence. 

The Presbytery of Brampton accepted the 
recommendation of its Committee on Doctrine that 
churches within its bounds consider taking similar 
steps, and share their experiences in the beginning of 
1983. 

May the revival of the office of deacon, according 
to the classic statement of the late Professor Allan 
Farris on The True Churchman, ‘‘make the church a 
more fit instrument for the redeeming, emancipating 
purposes of Jesus Christ.’’ oO 


Mr. Gabe Rienks is the minister at Caven 
Church, Bolton, and _ Nashville 
Presbyterian Church, Ontario. 
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First things first 


EDITORIAL 


James Ross Dickey 


M ost Canadians, at some time in their adult lives, are familiar with 
white knuckle driving through snow and ice. Even worse than the 
reduced visibility or the chance of a skid and the novel experience of 
watching the scenery go by the windshield sideways, is the loss of the 
dividing lines on the highway when centre, and edge, are obliterated. No 
matter how carefully you travel, how far you have reduced speed, if you 
are on the wrong side of the road, you are in serious trouble. 


To extend the illustration to a 
metaphor, it seems to me as if our 
society today spends a great deal of 
time and money discussing and 
studying ways by which the wrong 
side of the road can be made 
bearable, even comfortable. When 
moral values and ethical premises 
that have stood humankind in 
good stead for centuries are 
removed from current stock and 
re-classified as antiques — an- 
thropological curiosities — a 
space, indeed, a vacuum is created 
and the winds of change blow in 
bringing with them drifts of 
sentiment which seem so much 
softer than moral laws, piles of 
unexamined premises which must 
lead to the greatest accumulation 
of benevolence because it says so 
right here in the latest text-book. 

Let me give you a case in point. 

The people of Toronto, with at 
least one exception, were horrified 
to read recently of a passer-by’s 
discovery of an infant baby girl, 
almost new-born. She was found 
naked, in a puddle of icy water, 
underneath a transport truck. 
Alive, she was taken to hospital 
and has recovered, though only 
time will tell if her prolonged 
exposure to the elements will cause 
any brain damage. 

Common compassion allows for 
some empathy toward young, 
unmarried girls, pregnant, alone 
and afraid; unable for one reason 
or another to look after a baby. 
(The question of the necessity of 
‘‘unwanted”’ pregnancies in an age 
when all manner of information, 
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from the responsible to the 
debauched, is almost unavoidable, 
is one that will likely be with us for 
some time to come and is too 
complex to be dealt with here.) 
Then too, the possibility exists that 
the mother may have been insane. 
In this case as well, we can muster 
compassion, and add sorrow and 
regret. 

But let us suppose that the 
mother abandoned the child as the 
result of a conscious decision? 

The ‘‘human engineers’’ tell us 
that the ‘‘family unit’? should be 
maintained wherever possible. The 
police have hinted that charges will 


Chesterton wrote 
that when men cease 
to believe in God, 


they do not, thereby 
believe in nothing — 
they believe in 
everything. 


not be pressed. An _ executive 
director of the Children’s Aid 
Society was quoted in the Joronto 
Star, offering the opinion ‘‘She 
(the mother) was in a-_ very 
depressed state.’’ Really! Well I 
suspect that the baby might have 
been a little out of sorts too. After 
all, of the hundreds of warmer 
places available in the city, war- 


mer, and unpeopled enough to 
complete her task, and with at least 
her own jacket to wrap around the 
child, it would be a bit depressing 
to think that one’s mother could 
not come up with anything better 
by way of a solution than an icy, 
oil-slicked puddle under a truck, 
and nothing at all but infant skin 
between one’s self and_ the 
somewhat damp cradle. 

Chesterton wrote that when men 
cease to believe in God, they do 
not, thereby, believe in nothing — 
they believe in everything. They 
believe for example that ‘‘social 
maladjustment’’ (for they would 
not call it ‘‘evil’’ — a word left 
over from our unenlightened days 
— a ‘“‘boogeyman”’ of a word) is 
the product of __ insensitivity, 
ignorance or injustice. The remedy 
is better human engineering, more 
counselling, support services, 
treatment. The Soviets, who are 
perhaps the foremost advocates of 
the ‘‘social maladjustment’’ 
diagnosis, are even more generous 
in providing remedial measures, 
often employing hospitalization 
for maladjusted dissidents, and 
free ‘‘medicine’’. 

As Christians we encourage and 
support all manner of support 
services, indeed we have been 
responsible for introducing many. 
We recognize the need for skills 
employed to excise the traumas of 
a terror-ridden childhood, to 
combat the twins of ignorance and 
want. At the same time, or rather 
as a foundation for this support, 
we believe that people make 
decisions; that each of us wills a 
course of action in which the 
options, though seldom sharply 
delineated, are for good or....evil. 
We recognize the tangiblity of evil, 
within and without us. We are 
conscious of our status as com- 

continued on page 9 
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‘“Music in the midst 
of desolation’’ 


Thank you for your beautiful 
and sensitive tribute to two of the 
great souls of our church. (Adieu 
to Oikonomos and C.R.B. — 
December) As one who knew and 
worked with them over many 
years, I was deeply touched by 
your meaningful words. With 
blessed insight and gracious ex- 
pression, you summed up the 
feelings of a host of us who knew 
and loved them greatly. There was 
a greatness about each of them, 
and though our lives are 
diminished by their departing, yet 
their memories remain a con- 
tinuing benediction and ‘‘there is 
music in the midst of desolation 
and a glory that shines upon all our 
tears.”’ 

Dr. Lorne MacKay 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Wesleys Anglican 
AND Methodist 


Just a note from a Methodist to 


correct Mr. W.C. Liberty in 
LETTERS of your December, 
1982 issue. 


It’s true that Charles Wesley was 
an Anglican (Church of England) 
priest and remained one until his 
death in 1788. The same is true of 
his brother John. Although the 
founder of the ‘Methodist 


LETTERS 


movement,’ John Wesley was also 
an Anglican priest and remained 
one until his death in 1791. 

To say (as does W.C. Liberty) 
that Charles Wesley was not a 
Methodist is just not true. He was 
a Methodist and shared in much of 
the Methodist movement’s 
beginnings and growth. 

Neither John nor Charles in- 
tended that the ‘Methodist 
movement’ should become a 
denomination or a_ world-wide 
Church. 

I think John was later a bit upset 
at Charles when Charles decided 
that he wanted to be buried in a 
‘consecrated’ Anglican cemetery, 
instead of in the ‘unconsecrated’ 
garden area behind the (then) new 
Wesley Chapel in London. 

However, John and Charles 
Wesley were both Anglican priests 
and remained so until their death. 
But they were also both Methodists 
and remained so until their death. 

Allen Raymer Reesor, 
Wesley United Methodist Church, 
Eugene, Oregon, U.S.A. 


Let’s find them 


In the September issue I read 
with interest an excellent editorial 
by J.R.D., wondering where the 
young people are. However, in two 
subsequent issues I didn’t see a 
suggestion from anyone to indicate 


Watson’s Worip 
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where they could be found. 

Ifound y some )0f0) them 
Thanksgiving week-end when I 
attended a service in Weston 
Presbyterian Church. About 150 
Y.P.S. members from the Toronto 
and Kingston Synod had gathered 
there for Convention ’82. It was a 
revelation: Y.P.S. was more alive 
than I had thought! I assume 
similar gatherings are held right 
across Canada. Why not invite 
youth organizations to submit 
pictures and reports of such ac- 
tivities? I feel they would be of 
interest to both young and old 
readers. 

I read with interest and respect 
the obituary page in the back of 
The Record. Now how about 
having a page for live young 
people? Is it not as important to let 
your readers know what young 
people are doing as what older 
people have done? 

Perhaps more young people 
could be involved in regular church 
services, like ushering and taking 
up the offering. So often we see 
‘seasoned old-timers’’ performing 
this duty Sunday after Sunday. 

As an elder I have attended eight 
or ten ordinations and inductions. 
Would this not be an excellent 
occasion for young people to be 
involved? I haven’t seen it happen 
yet. I know a girl who is a talented 
saxophonist. Youthful enthusiasm 


Noel Watson 


could be injected into the occasion 
by someone like her. 

About six years ago I found my 
son, then seventeen, reading The 
Record. | was elated until I heard 
him say, ‘‘Dad, it says here that at 
the rate the Presbyterian Church 
membership is declining it will 
have disappeared altogether 
in....,”’ and he mentioned the 
number of years. 

- Church growth is a topic of 
current interest and concern. Here 
again we must start with the young 
people. Like this writer, some of 
your readers are farmers. How 
well we know that if we don’t look 
after the ‘‘young stock’’ the 
**herd’’ will eventually disappear. 
I'll stop here: I don’t feel qualified 
to write a parable. 

Alex W. Davidson, 

Stouffville, Ont. 

Ed. note: We will be happy to use 

news on young people’s work, 

gatherings, etc. — if and when we 

get it. Thank you for this reminder 
to the church. 


+? 


Read Corinthians 
and Timothy 


Mr. George A.B. Fullerton, 
Scarborough, in his letter in regard 
to ordination of women, refers to 
Ist Corinthians 13. We would 
kindly ask him to read and 
meditate on first Timothy, chapter 
three, and let the Holy Spirit work 
in his heart and mind; also read Ist 
Corinthians 14-34. How much 
plainer does he wish it? This is 
God’s inspired inerrant word. 


Anson Demerling, 
Fordwich, Ont. 


The suitability and 
significance of symbols 


The plea for more intentionality 
in our use of symbols and liturgy 
(David Cooper, Pungent and 
Pertinent, October), addresses the 
inevitable confusion of a tran- 
sitional period. The institutional 
church is always caught between a 
proper and appropriate response 
to the social and cultural currents 
affecting her people and _ the 


continued on page 41 
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with Bells! 
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How much time do we have? 


Wayne Smith 


M: grandson read to me from a library book. The remarkable thing 
to me about this is that my grandson is just five, has just started 
kindergarten and his kindergarten teacher doesn’t know that he can read. 


We tried to recall how it had been with our children and even with our- 
selves and concluded that, yes, the children learn things earlier today. 


The children learn a great deal 
from television and all the other 
technological aides to modern 
living. They take space science and 
men walking on the moon for 
granted. They have a grasp of 
these things and become ac- 
customed to them in a way that 
baffles us who are older. The 
scientific, technological and 
political changes occur at a faster 
and faster pace. Where are we 
headed? Where will all this end? 

The question is sharpened by the 
mounting apprehension 
throughout the world about the 
build-up of arms and_ the 
horrifying possibility of war. The 
American President calls the most 
advanced weapon in his arsenal the 
““peacekeeper,’’ but we find 
ourselves unable to be reassured 
that the MX missile will keep the 
peace for us. 
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How much time do we have left? 

Three friends of mine in the 
ministry have died suddenly in 
recent months, raising for me the 
question ‘‘How long do I have?’’ 
How long do any of us have? 

But what seems strange to me, in 
the touring that I have done during 
my moderatorial year, is that there 
is a strange lack of urgency among 
us. 

That doesn’t seem to be the case 
in Africa where the urgency seems 
to be there. Christians seem to be 
strongly motivated to share the 
gospel with unbelievers before it is 
too late. They are concerned that 
many people come into the church 
because it is the popular and ac- 
cepted thing to do and there is the 
danger that such people will 
promptly revert to witchcraft 
unless they are quickly in- 
corporated into the Christian 
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fellowship and taught how to live 
the Christian life. 

There are other forces at work in 
Africa. The approval, or at least 
the toleration, of the Christian 
church may not last very long. A 


change of a government, a 
political ‘‘necessity’’ to crack 
down on Christians, the possibility 
of the resurgence of Islam or the 
old animistic religions may sud- 
denly result in policies of sup- 
pression or persecution for the 
Christian church. The inability of 
the natural resources of soil and 
water to supply food, fuel or 
power for their burgeoning 
population might bring on 
disaster. In the face of all this the 
Christians are burdened with an 
urgency to proclaim the gospel. 
How much time do we have? No 
one knows but I am convinced that 
we, even in Canada, live in a time 
which really calls for us to get our 
priorities straight, to curtail the 
time, energy and resources that we 
routinely invest in secondary 
priorities. It is time to commit 
ourselves to the task of the Gospel. 
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batants. 

In today’s world the first step, 
the foundation for the health of 
the individual and the health of 
society, is precisely that which is 
omitted. The individual is morally 
responsbile before God. Choices 
are made and they are good or evil 
choices. We struggle with evil as 
does every poor, wounded soul ina 
bruising world. We need all the 
help we can get — but before it will 
benefit us, before even God can 
help us, never mind the armies of 
human engineers, we _ need 
repentance...an old, largely 
discredited word today, redolent 
of musty pew cushions and hymn- 
book covers, but the touchstone of 
health. 

Without it, our efforts to change 
ourselves and the world amount to 
little more than a human version of 
a maze in a_ behaviourist’s 
laboratory where white rats are 


trained to solve problems in order 
that they might be rewarded with a 
couple of pellets of food. 


Toronto Globe and Mail 
columist Richard Needham _ has 
written: 

‘*It may well be that his criminality 
was caused by his ‘‘disadvantaged’”’ 
upbringing; it may well be that in ten 
or twenty years, he will be 
rehabilitated’; but it’s now, right 
now, that you are looking down the 
muzzle of the gun he is pointing at 
you.”’ 

It may be that the mother of that 
abandoned baby was ‘‘depressed’’. 
What she decided to do was to 
attempt murder. 

The fragile, expensive and 
nearly meaningless state of ‘‘being 
adjusted’’ (to what? and why?) is 
one thing. Even taken at its best, it 
can really come only as a corollary, 
after one has discovered something 
far more worth while — the state 
of Grace, of being whole. 

To drive safely in a winter 
storm, one must first find the 
centre line. 

| O 
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A CHILD by the concentration on the need 
e to survive, when the basic priorities 


of food, shelter, and medicine are beyond reach, then the 
richness, the whole fabric of life as we Rnow it, becomes 
a secondary concern. 

These children are helpless to change their lives, but you 
are not. By caring for a needy child through your sponsor- 


ship, you can change a life of despair into one of hope. And 


in return for your help, you'll receive a photo and history 
of your sponsored child and an address for corresponding. 

Won't you please fill out the coupon below and help us 
change a life through the miracle of love. 


I would like to sponsor a [boy Ligirl in the country of greatest need L) or 
(country) ___________. Enclosed is my donation of (J$18 for the first month 

or (J$216 fora full year. | cannot sponsor a child but I would like to help with a 
donation of $ . Please send more information LJ. The Christian Children’s 
Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are 

a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement 
on request. 


Name 
Address 
City/Town Prov. Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
2409 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4P 2E7 


Helping children in Antigua, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, Korea, Mexico, Nicaragua, Niger, Philippines, 
Portugal, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Spain, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, Thailand, Uganda, Zambia. 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


ee may remember my_ friend, 
&. Professor J. Weirdo McVague. He 
is a teacher in the department of 
religion in one of our leading 
universities. I had thought he might be 
happy about the current religious 
upswing. But not so. I met him the 
other day and found him deploring just 
about everything about everything. 

“‘The eighties are clearly not my 
time,’’ he complained. ‘‘Orthodox 
belief is spreading like the plague. I 
don’t mind young people going to 
church, but things are coming to a 
pretty pass when they start believing 
what they hear.’’ 


“7’m even finding it difficult to find : 


a church to attend. My theological 
convictions require a_ church  at- 
mosphere congenial to doctrinal un- 
certainty. Everytime I think I have 
found such a place I have been 
disappointed. ’’ 

“‘A year ago, I dropped in at ‘Ser- 
vetus Memorial.’ The preacher was so 
wonderfully vague on the Holy Trinity 
that I decided to become a regular 
attender. Week after week he would tell 
us to be honest about our doubts. 
Curiously, he followed the Church year 
in his preaching. Four weeks before 
Christmas he would begin a series of 
sermons doubting Advent. Then he 
would doubt Christmas, Ephiphany, 
Easter, the Ascension and Pentecost. 
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Of course, Trinity Sunday called forth 
his most doubt-full sermon of the year. 
The effect of all this was considerable. 
Many of his parishioners testified that 
his preaching had led them to doubt 
doctrines that they had never even 
heard of before!’’ 

McVague went on, “‘I felt very much 
at home until it began to dawn on me 
that the preacher did have one strong 
belief. He was an absolute nut on the 
value of taking vitamin C. Wherever he 
started, either from contemporary 
literature, or even occasionally from 
the Bible, the sermon invariably led 
through doubts about doctrine, on to 
vitamin C. Of the value of vitamin C he 
had no doubts and no questions. He 
was Clearly a_ vitamin C  fun- 
damentalist.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’? said McVague ‘I got so 
thoroughly sick of the whole business 
that I quit attending ‘Servetus 
Memorial’ and even gave up using 
vitamin C in my daily regimen. And 
now I’ve come down with the worst 
cold I’ve ever had in my life!’’ 

McVague wheezed considerably as I 
asked, ‘‘What church are you attending 
now?”’ 

‘I’m not going anywhere at the 
moment,’’ he replied, ‘It would be 
socially irresponsible of me to spread 
this cold around.’”’ a 
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What about the other side? 


\ \ / hile it is heartening to see Canada’s six major church 

denominations presenting a united front against nuclear arms, it 
must also be understood that a simple call for Canada not to escalate the 
arms race may do more harm than good to the side supported by the 
churches’ representatives and their followers. 


In terms of the straightforward 
moral argument, the church people 
are absolutely correct. If any 
group is certified to speak out 
against the unthinkable possibility 
of a nuclear holocaust it is surely 
the leaders of the Christian church. 
They must bring their influence to 
bear on  humanity’s _ greatest 
challenge: to make clear to all 
governments, and especially the 
world’s super-powers, that nuclear 
war is unacceptable and cannot be 
allowed to happen. 

Up to this time the church 
hierarchies have talked only to the 
Canadian government and have 
called for a ban on the testing of 
the unarmed U.S. Cruise missile 
on an Alberta weapons range, 
scheduled for this fall. If the 
government were to_ respond 
positively to this request, it would 
have to renege on an agreement 
with the Americans and ignore 
Canada’s commitments to the 
North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. It’s not likely to 
make such a move. 

Was the churches’ presentation 
a waste of time then? No, but 
before the group heads off on 
another campaign, it had _ best 
make clear to its followers that it 
intends to lean on the Soviets as 
well as the West. The church 
leaders must realize that a similar 
approach by a group inside the 
Soviet Union would probably be 
met with repressive force. Any plea 
to the Soviet leadership on the 
question of nuclear disarmament 
can only come from outside and be 
mobilized through the pressure of 
world opinion. As Gerald Utting, a 
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respected Toronto Star 
correspondent, pointed out 
recently: ‘‘The Soviet regime tends to 
regard Christians as _ potentially 
dangerous criminals. The activists are 
arrested and sent to camps. Policies 


T. Oleksiw 


... nuclear war 
is unacceptable 
and cannot 
be allowed 


to happen. 


aimed at keeping religion under 
control include promotion of atheism, 
enforcement of laws against illegal 
meetings, against illegal publication 
and against publication of materials 
that challenge Communist ideology. 
Since Communist ideology dismisses 
the notion of God as mere super- 
stition, almost any theological or 
philosophical work that doesn’t accept 
the concept of the _ historical 
inevitability of Communism is 
unlikely to get a permit to be 
published.’’ From this it’s clear that 
any movement protesting the 
arm’s race from within the Soviet 
Union would have to be officially 
sanctioned, and would merely 
perform in a manner acceptable to 
Soviet authorities. 

The Soviet government is not a 
pliable instrument, and will not be 
moved by entreaties to change its 
policies, unless the leadership 
determines it is in its own best 
interest. There is certainly no 
guarantee that if the West takes the 
first step to reduce its nuclear 
arsenals the Soviets will follow 
with similar cutbacks. And what 
about verification? Will we ever 
see the day when NATO com- 
manders are allowed on Russian 
soil to confirm reduction of ar- 
maments? At the moment, of 
course, that question is academic. 
But these are matters church 
leaders have a duty to ponder if 
they are going to thrust themselves 
into the nuclear debate. Simply 
demanding that the West take all 
the risks and make all the first 
moves isn’t good enough and 
could lead to the horror the church 
people are trying to prevent. 

When we hear that the front line 
of Canada’s Christian community 
is about to make a pilgrimage to 
Moscow, then we'll have 
something worth shouting about. 


How amazing is God’s domi- 
nion over us — yet painless and 
imperceptible; granting freedom 
without end, yet not allowing us to 
deviate by a single step from the 
_ predestined path. A King most 
mainifest who never shows 
himself, who encompasses all and 
lets it be thought that He does not 
exist. 

Abram Tertz: ‘‘A Voice From The 
Chorus’’ 

(Notes from a Soviet prison camp.) 

A Fontana paperback $3.50 


To every human being God has 
given a precious casket containing 
a certain number of precious 
jewels. The casket is life, and the 
jewels are hours. The jewels vary 
in number from a very few up to 
many hundreds of thousands. 
With each striking of the clock, 
one of these mysteriously disap- 
pears. Human art and wisdom 
have been employed in every age to 
prevent this constant loss, but in 
vain — kings and princes have to 
suffer this incessant plunder of 
their richest treasure as well as 
their humblest subjects. When the 
number of these jewels is nearly ex- 
hausted in the casket, there comes 
to its possessor a strange dimness 
of the eye, a blanching of the 
cheek, a slight heaving of the 
chest, and a little fluttering of the 
heart — then all is silent, he is 
dead. Not only is there no possible 
way of preventing the mysterious 
disappearance of these jewels, but 
when gone, there is no possible 
recovery of them. A man may 
regain lost money; he can never 
regain a lost day. A man may even 
win back a lost reputation; no 
human being was ever known to 
win back a lost hour. 

(Rev.) B.F. Austin 

“*Killing Time’”’ 

from a collection of sermons entitled 
‘‘Popular Sins,’’ printed in 1880 and 
preached that year at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Prescott, Ontario. 


(GLEANINGS 


..For the problem peculiar to 
our time is, not that large numbers 
of people are asking questions 
about life’s meaning and trembling 
uneasily on the brink of Christian 
self-committal, but that by far the 
largest section of our population is 
completely without interest in the 


~ religious issue at all. They have not 


reached the stage of asking the 
questions which the Christian 
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apologist answers. They have 
never MralyirecOenized win 
themselves that deep discontent 
which only the peace of God can 
take away. They have not arrived 
at that phase of uneasiness which is 
so often a fruitful time for the sow- 
ing of seeds. 

Harry Blamires 

“The Secularist Heresy’’ 
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‘What about 
“Marriage? 


David Marshall 


LI gees 
te 


I — PREFACE 

In one of C.S. Lewis’ many books he described a 
nightmare — a vision of a society where words were 
so mis-used that they became meaningless: com- 
munication became impossible, and the society 
collapsed. His nightmare came to mind recently as I 
listened to some ‘‘music,’? which was simply nasty 
noise. If any mix-up of sounds and noises is 


=>; 
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‘‘music,’’ why use the term at all? Some words can be 
stretched so much that they lose their identity: then 
they die. 

And marriage? What shall we say of that word? 


- There is Christian teaching about marriage, but 


because of the present assault on family life it is in 
danger of being obscured. That is why I write. Those 
of us in the ministry often hear of the many problems 
which threaten family life at this time. But my 
purpose is not to begin with problems: I have a 
simpler aim in view — to re-affirm some of the 
Christian teaching on the subject. I believe that if we 
could recover and hold firmly to this, then some 
problems would be avoided, some would be resolved, 
and we should find grace to grapple with the rest. 


Il — PRECEPT 


Where do we begin? Surely we begin, where all 
Christian teaching begins, with Jesus Christ. He 
spoke plainly on this theme. Christians then should 
have clear thoughts. The key texts are found in St. 
Matthew 19 and St. Mark 10: ‘‘For this reason a man 
shall leave his father and mother and be joined to his wife, 
and the two shall become one flesh. So they are no longer 
two, but one flesh. What therefore God has joined 
together, let not man put asunder.’’ 

Here is the Lord’s teaching in all its simple 
seriousness and majesty. No responsible expositor 
will suggest that one text settles every question. 
Christ’s word has to be interpreted and applied; this 
is one reason for the Church’s teaching ministry. But 
this does not give us licence to ignore what he said; 
nor should we confuse interpretation of the text with 
accommodation to the mood of the 20th century, 
with its hatred of restrictions placed on human 
conduct. 

Our Lord’s words are a signpost to constructive 
thinking which will include the thought of divine 
commandment, human commitment, loving loyalty, 
and life-long unity. 


Ii] — PREDICAMENT 


As soon as you make that kind of affirmation, 
some 20th century minds will complain that such 
teaching is too old, too restrictive, too demanding, 
too inhibiting for our age. 

Well, this should not surprise any thoughtful 
Christian. One constant objection to Christianity has 
been that it interferes with human freedom. I recently 
received a letter from a business man who has 
abandoned the Church. He wrote of his happiness at 
being able to be his own person. We should not be 
too surprised. Many turned away from Jesus Christ 
in the Ist century, and following centuries; truly 
there is nothing new under the sun. 

But the Word of the Gospel does not die because 
many deny it. Jesus Christ is Lord. He is well able to 
vindicate his reputation, and care for his Church. 
Part of the meaning of this is that we are free to listen 
to his word; then armed with his gracious wisdom, 


we can face the 20th century, with its law of the 
jungle. 

I think of our Lord still approaching his 20th 
century ministers, using the method he employed 
long ago at Caesarea Philippi. ‘‘What are people 
thinking of my teaching about marriage?’’ he asks. The 
answers I leave to your imagination. Then comes the 
more probing question. ‘‘But what do you think?” I 
don’t believe I am speculating beyond the boundaries 
of the New Testament if I imagine the Master of the 
human psyche asking a further question, ‘‘And what 
are you doing with your thoughts?’’ 

St. Paul says, ‘‘We have the mind of Christ.’’ This is a 
promise of collective wisdom for the Church. We 
know that Jesus asked questions when ministering in 
Galilee and Judaea. We should not doubt that he still 
asks questions, not least about the marriage 
situation. It seems to me that it is time to redress the 
balance and consider Christ’s questions more than 
we have done. Similarly we should pay fresh at- 
tention to his answers to our questions. This is one 
way of dissolving some 20th century doubts. 


IV — PAIN 


Some questions are often with us. They come over 
the telephone from people we have never seen, and of 
whose lives we know nothing. ‘‘I was baptised at 
your church, my intended husband is an atheist, but 
doesn’t mind getting married in church, will you 
marry us?’’ — ‘‘We are living together, will you 
marry uS next...... ?”? — ‘*My fiancée is divorced, 
will you marry us next month?’’ 

These and similar questions reach ministers every 
week from east coast to west. I know I am not the 
only minister to whom they can and do cause pain. 
Why? Because they so often seem to be asked on the 
assumption that the church is a religious business, the 
sanctuary available for hire, and the minister the 
managing director looking for clients. This makes it 
difficult to explain that, however we may want to 
help others, we are certainly not free to ignore the 
teaching received from our Lord; even when this 
teaching displeases some of our questioners. One way 
of denying Christ is to be silent when the cir- 
cumstances cry out that the Word of Christ be heard. 


V — PROTEST 


There seems to be a conspiracy of silence for- 
bidding even the discussion of the subject. But my 
readers will agree that the present problems are not 
disappearing simply because we ignore them. 
Constant pain should warn us that something is 
seriously wrong. ‘‘Pain is a sign of life.’’ When we 
cease to feel pain at the present wounds in family life, 
we Shall then know that faith is dead, no more being 
related to works. 

‘‘Human society can be strong and happy,’’ says the 
Book of Common Order, ‘‘only where the marriage 
bond is held in honour.’’ 

Are we doing all we can to affirm this truth? Are 
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What about marriage? 


continued from previous page 


we protesting against the drift to moral anarchy in 
our society, by affirming the truth of the Christian 
understanding of marriage? 

Truly, weddings are, and ought to be, joyful 
occasions. But this seems to be an age where we are 
constantly losing a sense of proportion. I have seen 
weddings in England and Canada where so much 
money was spent, such elaborate arrangements 
made, so many photographs taken, and so much 
excitement generated, that I wondered whether the 
bride and bridegroom had either time or energy left 
to think seriously of what they were doing, coming to 
stand before God, and making a mutual commitment 
for life. 

Yet for all the visible splendour of many modern 
weddings, the marriage casualties continue, and the 
problems seem to increase rather than diminish. 

Is the Christian Church in this, as in other ways, 
simply to be dragged along by the spirit of the age, 
following the mood of the crowd, hoping to coax it 
back? Vain hope, and of course it did not come from 
Jesus Christ. 


VI — PROPOSALS 

I sometimes say to my people who have troubles, 
‘‘Count your blessings and you will be able to face 
your problems; but if you begin with the problems, 
you may become so vexed with them, that you forget 
all about your blessings.’’ 

This surely is the way to approach the present 
subject. The Christian concept of marriage is clear 
and plain; but it is in danger of being obscured by 
two powerful influences; they tend to hide the 
Christian teaching and all its promise of blessing. I 
mean: 

(1) The widespread resort to divorce at the present 
time. One result of this is that the Church is being 
asked, ‘‘What do you think of divorce?’’ This is a 
necessary question. But I put it to you; it is not the 
first question. The first question is, ‘‘What do we 
think of marriage?’’ And there can be only one 
answer to that question; we believe, according to our 
Lord’s teaching that marriage ought to be a life-long 
union between a man and woman. But the problem 
of divorce? As all other ministers, I am only too 
aware of this problem. My plea is that we re-affirm 
our principles, before we discuss the problems. 

(2) In some circles there seems to be doubt as to 
whether the term Christian has a clear meaning any 
more. We have heard of Christian Science, and now 
we hear of the ‘‘Christian’’ militia in Lebanon. Is the 
term Christian yet another example of words which 
are dying through confused use and indiscriminate 
application? 

To put the question in an exaggerated form for the 
sake of clarity; are we to view the Church as merely 
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the Community of those who wish to help others? 
Are we then to go on and draw the conclusion that 
since one way of helping others is to provide 
marriage services, therefore marriage services should 
be provided for all who ask for them? This is one way 
of disposing of problems; but unhappily it is a sure 
way of disposing of Christianity also. We are back to 
square one. Has God spoken his clear, gracious, and 
demanding word through Jesus Christ our Lord? 
Must we not begin with the will and word of our 
Lord Jesus Christ? I will ask a further question. Does 
not the word of Jesus Christ summon all to repen- 
tance and faith? 

I therefore appeal to various groups in church life 
to re-affirm great Christian ideas in their minds, and 
apply them in practice. Here we find not only one 
area of challenge for practical Christian discipleship, 
but also a possible opportunity for learning to help 
others in their real distress. 

(a) — To all 

St. Paul as Jesus Christ’s apostle and represen- 
tative tells us that keeping the commandments of 
God is more important that mere ritual (I Cor. 7:19). 
In this he simply echoes the repeated teaching of the 
prophets and New Testament writers. 

Worship, they said, unaccompanied by good 
behaviour is unacceptable to the most high God. The 
seventh commandment forbids adultery. It has never 
been repealed, and it is the background to Jesus’s 
teaching in St. Matthew 19. If the Saviour says that 
human influence should not separate what God has 
joined, let us also remember that the seventh com- 
mandment forbids the mixing up of what God has 
kept separate. Human love is not a lawless business 
according to our teaching. 

(b) — To ministers 

Have we a worthy concept of the marriage service? 
Is not a marriage service, first of all @ service, 
whatever else it may be? Is the traditional custom of 
making it easy to get married in our sanctuaries either 
wise, good, or helpful for 1983? Does not the very 
character of the Christian marriage service invite the 
idea that there are, on this occasion, three principal 
worshippers, the minister, the bride and the 
bridegroom? 

How can such a service be real, unless the three are 
really agreed that serious promises are our proper 
response to Christ’s command; and further that 
prayers for life-long blessing should be offered in his 
name? In how many contemporary marriage services 
is this the chief and central interest? 

(c) — To parents 

Every one of the ten commandments has some 
reference to family life, but certainly the Sth as well 
as the 7th has to be kept in view. 

Children should learn to honour their father and 
mother, which also means that parents should teach 
their children to be respectful. Of course every word 
of God is liable to mis-use and we know that the 5th 
commandment does not give parents a licence to be 


Have we a worthy concept of the 
maffiage service? Is not a marfiage 
service, first of all a service, whatever 
else it may be? 


harsh or unfeeling towards their children. The 
Gospel of God’s love refines and enlarges the natural 
love which parents have for their children, but it is 
very unloving to children to fail to instruct them in 
the obedience which God has commanded. 

How hard this is in this age where the idea of 
obedience is identified with tyranny, and authority is 
challenged in the name of democracy! Yet a defiant 
child is not very likely to make a good husband or 
wife, nor are parents without self-discipline likely to 
teach children that respect, the absence of which 
causes much unhappiness. 

I believe that we ought to recover the practice of 
prayer together at family meals. ‘‘The family that 
prays together, stays together.’’ Perhaps I should 
add that those who pray together are not likely to 
betray one another. ‘‘But we are so busy.’’ That 
reminds me of the sharp reply of an old preacher to 
that kind of remark. ‘‘If you are too busy to pray,”’ 
he said, ‘‘there is only one thing to be said, — you are 
too busy.”’ 

(d) — To singles 

Recently I saw a series of photographs of the 
graduating class from a well known missionary 
college. The faces of the men had the marks of strong 
character written on them, and I thought what good 
husbands they would make. But they felt their 
vocation was to be spiritual fathers, and their Roman 
Catholic Church required of them celibacy to fulfil 
this role. 

We do not agree with the Roman Catholic 
requirement at this point, but it serves as a useful 
reminder that you can’t do everything in this life. 
Some have refrained from marriage to be free to 
pursue some great work. Some have failed to un- 
derstand that marriage itself requires a sacrifice of 
time and freedom and so their marriage has come to 
grief. Some have never been married because of the 
decimation of the male population in wars. Others 
have had the capacity for marriage and have never 
found a suitable partner. 


It is strange yet true, that in this life we sometimes 
have the capacity for things for which the op- 
portunity never comes. But according to the Bible 
there is nothing shameful or inferior about being 
single. 

‘*Are you bound to a wife? Do not seek to be free. Are 
you free from a wife? Do not seek marriage’? — so wrote 
St. Paul in his careful discussion in I Cor. 1. Yet St. 
Paul was not opposed to marriage, nor did he regard 
women as inferior to men, as he has been unjustly 
accused of doing. 

The trouble is that the motives which controlled St. 
Paul’s mind make it difficult for our 20th century 
minds to understand him. All his practical advice and 
instruction seem to have been controlled at the last by 
three inter-locking aims: the glory of God, the good 
of the Church, and the well-being of his neighbour — 
in that order. What better Christian motives can we 
propose in our day? 

I am tempted to write more but if I do I shall 
deviate from my stated purpose of discussing 
principles rather than problems. I close this section 
with a great word from Bonhoeffer when he was a 
prisoner: 

‘“Who am I? They mock me these lonely questions of 
mine. 

Whoever I am, thou knowest O God, I am thine.’’ 


Vil — PRAYER 


One final word. It would be foolish to shut our 
eyes to the fact that many modern human tangles are 
the consequence of the absence of faith. 

Many who. belonged to previous and poorer 
generations than ours, believed that God was a wise 
and loving Father for those who trusted him. As 
Christians they also believed that Jesus was a faithful 
and understanding Lord, who once himself lived in 
this world, knew its bitterest pains, and so was 
perfectly qualified to understand theirs. 

Such a faith is a wonderful support and stabilizer 
in every troubled century, including our own. A 
recovery of this living dynamic faith is our first need. 
Tomorrow I have to conduct a funeral for one of our 
families. We shall gather as part of that family over 
which Christ presides, in which there is no final 
death. I mean the family which is the Christian 
Church. Mourners will be comforted by memory of 
Divine Covenant. The mystery of death will be 
illuminated by the promise of the living Lord. Family 
grief will be lightened by the hope of that Day when 
God will wipe all tears away. 

Such strong mercy should inspire constant prayer. 
Such Divine love should inform and direct all our 
human loving. 

O 


David Marshall is the minister at St. Enoch Church in Hamilton, 
Ont. 
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wattle 


Heather Johnston 


O day a telegramme from Geneva arrives in 
Hamilton — three weeks later a little black cat 
plays at my feet in a simple room of a tiny United 
Church in Barcelona. A World Council of Churches 
team is being briefed on Latin Europe: Spain, Por- 
tugal, North and South Italy. We ten are part of the 
World Council of Churches visitation programme. 
Visits and encounters are not new in the life of the 
churches. Our biblical account of the journeys of the 
apostle Paul shows that clearly. Visits are an im- 
mediate and perhaps the most effective means of 
communication. Realizing this, the World Council of 
Churches is planning some sixty church-to-church 
visits around the world. They are part of the 


Waldensian Church in Rome. 
It is the largest in Italy. 


preparatory process for the Sixth Assembly, July 24 
to August 10, 1983 in Vancouver; not as a big promo- 
tion campaign for the World Council of Churches — 
but to provide an experience of true sharing in one 
another’s faith, hope and suffering. And that is ex- 
actly what happened. 

We went two by two, in the proud tradition of the 
forbearers of the Waldensians, the oldest Protestant 
Church in Italy. Rafiq Farah (a Palestinian, priest of 
an Anglican Church in Beirut, Lebanon) and I began 
our pilgrimage in Vico Equense, south of Naples. 
The ‘‘Federazione delle Chiese Evangeliche in Italia’’ 
(Council of Protestant Churches) met there in Trien- 
nial Assembly. An excellent introduction to the life 
and witness of Protestantism in Italy! We are im- 
mediately confronted with the tremendous dif- 
ficulties faced by the historic protestant churches 
(Waldensian, Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran) in a 
country which claims to be 99.7% Roman Catholic 
— a story repeated during the following ten days at 
every gathering of Christians along the Mediterra- 
nean and Adriatic Sea in Southern Italy. Let me pro- 
vide some literary ‘‘snapshots.’’ 

BARI. A tiny Baptist Church in the heart of the 
city. A Seventh Day Adventist minister translates 
Italian into French; I, French into English and Ger- 
man. (A group of German theological students visits 
congregations on a study tour.) Representatives of 
the Church of God, Pentecostal, Brethren and 
Waldensian affirm their commitment to ecumenism. 

MOTTELA. Some sixty people gather in a large 
Baptist church. Pastor Mollica welcomes Baptists, 
Lutherans, Waldensians, Pentecostals. They are 
eager to learn about the issues to be discussed in Van- 
couver. They have already done the preparatory 
Bible study! An astonishing knowledge of World 
Council of Churches documents. Rafiq shares the 
tragic situation of his people and Beirut. 

CANTANIA/ SICILY. We meet in a Roman 
Catholic church with members of the Roman 
Catholic base community movement (people open to 
ecumenism) and other Protestants. For the last three 
years they have had prayer and bible study groups 
together. The following morning seventy young 
Roman Catholic seminarians (soon to be ordained) 
reveal deep insights into the World Council of Chur- 
ches consensus statement on Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry. Four hours of discussion later, a shy young 
ordinand blushingly asks ‘‘What is it like to be the 
wife of a priest?’’. 

I am billeted with a pastor’s family and admire 
their courage and devotion. Minimal salary, several 
preaching points and life in a Roman Catholic 
culture are daily challenges. Rafiq shares in the life of 
a Christian commune led by a Waldensian pastor. 
They work particularly on the question of the pro- 
posed cruise missile base at Comiso, Sicily. 
PALERMO. Some eighty youngsters in a Walden- 


sian school in the centre of town ask questions about 
Canada — what kind of houses, what animals....is 


there a Mafia? 

The school, the lifework of Dr. Pietro Pawascia, 
accommodates 500 day students and fifty boarders, 
taken from the slums of that city. Dr. Pawascia 
follows in the footsteps of the founder of his 
Waldensian Church, who saw the Sermon on the 
Mount as the central teaching of the Gospel, and liv- 
ed it! 

NAPLES. A boy, no older than nine, accosts me 
and rips off my gold necklace. Salvatore Carco 
shows us after-effects of the 1980 earthquake. We eat 
lush melon offered by occupants of a re-settlement 
village: trim pre-fab houses donated by European 
churches. We visit Casa Materna beneath Mount 
Vesuvius, a seventy-five year old Methodist home for 
orphaned and abandoned children. 

ROME. The Colosseum, stark reminder of Chris- 
tian courage. The Vatican, seat of tremendous 
political and ecclesiastical power. Betania, a Baptist 
Centre where the whole team re-unites for debriefing 
and long discussion with Italian delegates to the Sixth 
Assembly. 

How does this visit connect with Vancouver? What 
happened in Spain, Portugal and Italy and on all the 
other team visits will have an impact, not only on the 
hosting churches and members of the teams, but also 
on the Assembly. Time has been left open on the 
agenda for two further issues evolving from these 
team visits. The Latin European strongly recom- 
mends one of these to be the question of Ecumenism, 
or rather, the identity crisis of our very Protestant 
faith. 

Christians from Ireland, Argentina, Belgium, 
Greece, Holland, Lebanon and Canada met brothers 
and sisters in Latin Europe to share, to reflect, to ex- 
change and to pray together. We came with empty 
hands. We had nothing more, but also nothing less to 
offer than ourselves. Coming with empty hands we 
were free to listen carefully, to share in the joys, but 
also the heartaches and bafflements. True sharing. 
That is the meaning of the sharing of the bread and 
wine in the Lord’s Supper. We learn to bear one 
another’s burdens just as God has borne our burdens 
in Jesus Christ. While we seek to understand what it 
means that Jesus Christ is the life of the World, let us 
try to share our lives, helping one another ‘‘until we all 
attain to the unity of the faith....and to the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.’ (Ephesians 4:13) 


Mrs. Johnston is an official delegate from 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada to 
the Sixth Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches in Vancouver this summer. 
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A New 


Statement of Faith | 


Stephen Hayes 


Li 1981 the General Assembly gave permission to 
the Church Doctrine Committee to take steps to 
write a new Statement of Faith for our church. A 
special committee has been formed, has met through 
most of 1982, and has now completed the first phase 
of its task: the submission of a draft to the 
presbyteries for study and for comment. Last June, 
the General Assembly gave permission for the cir- 
culaltion of such a document. 

The need for a new Statement of Faith has long 
been felt in our church. The need is for a document 
that expresses the Christian Faith for today’s world 
and is not weighed down by the atmosphere of a 
former generation. For some years, many in our 
church have had this concern and it can be fairly said 
that this was one of the main reasons for the for- 
mation of the Church Doctrine Committee (then 
called the Committee on Articles of Faith) early in 
the 1940’s. 

The status of the new Statement of Faith will be a 
matter of particular concern for many. The pattern 
of authority in our church now is 

Jesus Christ 

the Bible 

the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
That is, Christ is King and Head of the church. 
Under Christ is our chief standard, the Bible. And as 
our subordinate standard we have a document 
coming from the period 1643-1647, the Westminster 
Confession of Faith (WCF). 

The status being sought for the new Statement is 
that is be received as an acceptable statement of faith 
useful in worship and study. If the General Assembly 
approves the new Statement in these terms the 
Westminster Confession of Faith would not be 
replaced as our subordinate standard. 

The Committee writing the Statement consists of 
five ministers: Dr. Garth Wilson, Dr. Douglas 
Herron, the Rev. David Marshall, the Rev. Patricia 
Hanna, and the Rev. Stephen Hayes. The Committee 
has had many meetings and each section of the 
document has been subjected to numerous revisions. 
Opinions have been sought from our theological 
colleges, consultants on English style, lay readers, 
and the Committee on Church Doctrine. We have 
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thus far moved through four major drafts, each of 
which has endeavoured to take account of comments 
and criticisms made at an earlier stage. The 
document that will eventually go to the church will 
have been sifted and checked through hundreds of 
hours of careful scrutiny. 

The style of the Statement is that of a prose-poem 
and makes for easy reading. Often there are only 
seven or eight words per line, each expressing one 
main thought. Such a style also lends itself to use in 
worship through unison congregational readings. 
Indeed, the Statement is being written specifically to 
be used in worship, study, and perhaps even with a 
lectionary. We hope that those editing the new 
Service Book approved by the General Assembly will 
see fit to include the Statement. 

The outline of the Statement follows ten main 
chapters. It covers the expected material on God, 
Creation, Jesus as Lord and Saviour, the Holy Spirit 
and so on. But it also grapples with such issues as 
Doubt, Our Mission and Other Faiths, and Our 
Mission and Unbelief. We live in a markedly secular 
age and the Statement takes account of the ethos of 
our times. 

The title we have chosen is A Living Faith. That 
sums up fairly well what we have tried to do: to point 
out that faith is living. It is for today. It is for now. 
But, at the same time, it is the faith ‘‘once and for all 
delivered to the saints.”’ 

The theology of the new Statement will be of 
particular concern to everyone in our church and is 
the essential issue. Style, outline, and ethos matter 
little if the doctrine is not sound. 

In the balance of the theological spectrum that one 
now experiences in Canada, A Living Faith may be 
fairly described as a conservative document. On the 
one hand, it is not a fundamentalist statement — 
though like fundamentalism, it has an urgent tone in 
stating the great fundamentals of the faith for today. 
On the other hand, it is not a liberal statement. It 
affirms the deity of Christ, the resurrection and 
ascension of our Lord, the: virgin birth, the 
atonement, and the role of biblical authority. Yet, 
like liberalism, it has a sense of applying the 
Christian Faith to the life of today’s world and 
examines the social implications of the Gospel. 

The hope of the authors of A Living Faith is that it 
will be a document that unites rather than divides our 
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church. The Statement has been written under the 
conviction that this is what the church must say 
today. 

The world of Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches has burst forth into Confession writing in 
this post-war era. Our Statement has made use of 
some of these documents and, in some cases, quotes 
sections from them. In a general sense, both the style 
and the outline follow that of the Declaration of 
Faith of the southern Presbyterian Church 
(P.C.U.S.). Indeed, that document was our starting 
point. But, in the course of numerous revisions and 
changes, we now can claim that the final product is 
our own. We have also made use of the Confession 
of 1967 of the United Presbyterian Church, Our 
Song of Hope of the Reformed Church in America, 
and the Plan for Union of the Presbyterian Church in 
New Zealand (along with other denominations). We 
always had the work of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith before us but were anxious at some points to 
go behind it to the Scots Confession of 1560 and the 
Heidelberg Catechism of 1563. In the latter we noted 
a certain warmth that we tried to emulate in our own 
Statement. 

There is ample precedent for a Reformed Church 
making use of the confessional material of a sister 
church. The inter-dependence of Reformed con- 
fessions is easy to demonstrate. Nonetheless, A 
Living Faith is our own, a Canadian Presbyterian 
document, written for our own needs today. We have 
mixed our borrowing and our writing in such a way 
as to have woven a genuinely new fabric. We think 
that this is an occasion for rejoicing and hope that 
the church will share our enthusiasm. When the final 
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version appears, it will have two indices, a Con- 
fessional and a Scriptural, identifying all sources 
clearly. 

A Living Faith has been sent to all ministers 
through the monthly mailing of the Board of 
Congregational Life. When ministers receive it, we 
ask that they share it with their representative elders. 
Perhaps some use could also be made of the 
Statement through reference to it in sermons, or 
through parts duplicated for congregational worship. 
In particular, we ask presbyteries to set aside some 
time to study the material and then to send us their 
comments. The Committee intends that the final 
Statement be brought to the General Assembly in 
1984. 

O 


Additional copies of the Statement may be purchased 
from Presbyterian Publications, 


52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J8. 


Stephen Hayes is the minister at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Cobourg, Ont., and a 
member of the Committee on Church 
Doctrine. 
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Hope grows in Uganda 


The aftermath to Idi Amin’s reign of terror 


Richard Gilman 


Li 1982 I returned to East Africa after a lapse of 
thirty years. 

My assignment was Uganda but on my way I had 
to pass through Nairobi, the bustling capital of 
neighbouring Kenya. 

I got first glimpse of the imposing core as I sped 
down a four-lane highway in a church shuttle van, 
leaving behind the shining new donut-shaped airport, 
very similar to Toronto’s Terminal One. Recently 
built international class hotels, high-rise government 
buildings, the great Jomo Kenyatta (circular) 
Conference Centre dominated the skyline around the 
colourful Parliament in its spacious park setting. In 
downtown Nairobi it is possible to buy almost 
anything — if you have foreign currency. They even 
have morning and evening rush hour traffic crawls. 
True progress. 

More impressive however, was the apparent 
strength and sheer vitality of the Kenyan churches, 
often packed to overflowing and holding several 
services each Sunday. At one regular youth service I 
counted over three hundred cars in the church 
parking lot. Nearby, a large, new Presbyterian 
church was being constructed. There are obviously 
close and necessarily supportive links between the 
churches of the two adjacent countries. 

A few days later I headed for Entebbe, the capital 
of Uganda, the country where I had once worked. 
What a contrast! In an economy that had been 
steadily shattered since the early 70’s, the Uganda 
shilling, once at par, is now worth only one-tenth of 
its Kenya equivalent. 

I had come at the invitation of the Church of 
Uganda, with the support of the Canadian churches 
and the co-operation of the local Ministry of 
Education. Liberally supplied with documents to get 
me anywhere, I travelled even into what was termed 
the ‘‘war zone’’ in the far north where some 
guerrillas were still active. On-the-spot contacts to 
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determine the needs of the church and to witness its 
vital and complementary programme of education 
are valuable if we are to accurately assess the 
problems and share more effectively in the recovery. 

The journey was nostalgic too. I found that I had 
forgotten many things: the fragnant smell of Africa; 
the brilliance of bourganvillia, jacaranda, hibiscus; 
the songs of early morning birds, and never a need 
for an alarm clock with a rooster outside every 
window; the sound of women singing at their work; 
the unique warmth of hospitality in so many homes, 
even if they had been looted, and the spontaneous 
greetings that put our traditional reserve, even at the 
church door, into sharp focus. 

One minister, just having returned to his African 
home after three years spent in taking his doctorate 
at a Los Angeles seminary, could not help comparing 
the grimness and worried expressions of the crowds 
in California with the joy in the faces of his much 
put-upon fellow Ugandans. He was delighted to be 
back. In many ways I could agree with him. 

I met numbers of my former students. Now they 
are 45 or older: headmasters, clergy, doctors, 
government officials and M.Ps. Any teacher would 
envy such a powerful experience. In the 1940’s all 
schools were church schools. I remembered former 
pupils as eager, serious but enthusiastic young 
people, all of whom had competed for a coveted 
placed in secondary school. Some walked up to 100 
miles to save a bus fare which would have depleted 
their hard-earned boarding fees. One can get a good 
cross-section of opinions today from a group like 
this. 

Until security is total and democracy everywhere 
apparent, there are plenty of voices that declare that 
we should be cautious and hold back our aid. Others 
question this wait-and-see attitude, seeing it as en- 
couragement for renewed tragedy that would feed on 
the economic chaos and ten-fold inflation. 

Are we getting a clear picture of Uganda? The 
situation is still fluid. Depending on the area one 
visits and the particular affiliations of the people to 


whom one talks, reports brought out of the country 
can vary greatly. The statement, ‘‘People are star- 
ving’’ makes no sense at all in a basically fertile area 
where the real shortage is of simple, inexpensive 
ploughs or tools with which to dig. Three cheers for 
the church organization which sent in 50,000 heavy, 
spade-like, hoes at a critical planting period! 

The economy was almost totally shattered by the 
eight years of Amin’s terror and mismanagement. 
The ensuing turbulence, created by the power 
vacuum following liberation by the Tanzanians, is 
beginning to show signs of settling down, however, 
and security is improving. 


T he Christian church, an influence to be 
reckoned with, embracing a reported 60% of 
the population, supports the present government in 
all its positive and legal attempts to unify the country 
and get it back on its feet. At the same time, as one 
church leader has put it, ‘‘We aim to be the con- 
science of the nation.’’ Where necessary, church 
leaders are prepared to speak out strongly. 

Mostly along indescribably bad and neglected 
roads, with pot holes up to two feet deep, we bumped 
our way by truck to many churches, both near the 
capital and in far outlying areas. There is no money 
for repair on a major scale yet and few spare parts 
for the idle maintenance equipment. The same ap- 
plies to practically any other kind of machinery. 

Along the roadsides are littered many burned out 
or abandoned tanks, armoured vehicles or trucks. 
Troops, with the ever present sub-machine guns, man 
road blocks at varying intervals. Lines of formidable 
steel spikes bring one to a halt for search or checking 
of documents. The attitude to church vehicles and 
personnel generally seems helpful. It is good to make 
a point of chatting with these young men, thrust into 
a totally new army with no experience. It has to be 
on-the-job training. The power of the gun and 
sometimes the stimulation of plentiful supplies of 
local beer (made by women who are desperate for 
cash in days of soaring inflation) create incidents. 
But these are getting to be fewer. Gangs of un- 
disciplined thugs are steadily being weeded out by 
tougher army commanders and a young vigilante 
militia. Soldiers are being withdrawn from the 
barricades and replaced by members of the new 
police force, making for a lowering of tension and 
better internal security. Accounts of atrocities and 
violations of human rights still circulate, as they do 
in sO many countries, but it is believed that they are 
steadily decreasing. 

It is estimated that 300,000 people were 
slaughtered in the Amin years — and many more in 
the aftermath. I stood by the graves of two groups of 
modern Christian martyrs. One group, as I was told 
by an eye witness, joined hands as they were being 
herded together to be shot, and quietly sang a hymn. 
In places some old tribal scores were settled. The 
church itself suffered — and grew — under per- 


secution. 

Some areas received relatively light physical 
damage; others were devastated. The town of Arua 
in the West Nile District was blown up and com- 
pletely looted — almost every building. Amin’s 
mobile headquarters, a large, now wrecked, Win- 
nebago, was still in the main street. This was his last 
stand before scuttling for Libya. 

Schools and churches in this area were often 
gutted. Sitting around here under the trees with 
groups of staff people, I was conscious of the source 
of the essential strength and hope for the country. 
Many fine men and women have moved into 
government positions and here too their voice and 
example carries weight, for in a black market at- 
mosphere there is a tendency for everyone to be ‘‘on 
the make.’’ The church I found was making a very 
forthright stand for responsible dealing and personal 
property rights. 

Can we be sure that the help sent by Canadian 
churches is getting through? Ugandans say that it is 
and is sincerely valued. I watched some shipments 
arrive and saw their careful methods of distribution. 
Non-government agencies, including the World 
Council of Churches, have small expatriate teams of 
professionals dotted about the country. They find 
they can usually work best in direct association with 
the Church of Uganda (Protestants) or the Roman 
Catholic institutions. In some areas their jobs are 
lonely and tough. More personal assistance would be 
welcomed, from any western nation. ‘‘Please tell 
some of your trained young people to come out and 
help us over this emergency,’’ was the way one senior 
youth worker ended his lengthy summing up. 

One outstanding memory is a gathering of 2,500 
under a temporarily constructed roof, presided over 
by clergy aided by two interpreters. With few bicycle 
tires available and still fewer buses, many walked up 
to 70 miles to attend. ‘‘This is the first two-day 
conference we have been able to hold for three 
years,’’ the chairman explained. The enthusiasm was 
contagious. 

The road ahead is still rocky and slippery but there 
is some real hope growing in Uganda today. It 
deserves a better press than we usually give it. 
Winston Churchill’s estimate may still be true — it 
may well again become ‘‘The Pearl of Africa.’’ But 
most of all, these folk merit our real support. O 


Following wartime service as a combat 
pilot, Mr. Gilman worked for a time with 
his family in northwest Uganda to 
develop secondary education for the 
church. At that period no government s 

schools existed. He returned to Canada in 1952. He is now a 
retired Ontario educator and school superintendent, engaged in 
voluntary community and church work. He is available to share 


his journey with churches of any denomination, at high school or j; 
college assemblies, etc. | 
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Don’t blame 


the hymn! 


It wasn’t born that way 


Hugh D. McKellar 


[oe a sturdy sieve. It will strain soup-stock 
admirably, but seldom does a good job of 
mashing potatoes unless I have inadvertently boiled 
all power of resistance out of them. Can I fairly 
condemn my sieve, or its manufacturer, because it 
bungles every kind of operation except the one for 
which it was designed? Should I put off buying a 
masher because, occasionally, the sieve will indeed 
bring cooked vegetables to heel? 

But who cries halt when a defenceless poem is 
treated no more sensibly than my poor sieve? We 
unblushingly seize upon some harmless lyric which 
happens to deal with a religious subject, wrench it 
out of the context which its author designed it to fit, 
slap it onto the pages of a hymnbook, and set decent 
citizens to sing it in public worship. Often enough 
they comply without protest, since a surprising 
number of worthy folk are content to take on trust 
the meaning of what they sing, so long as the sound 
satisfies them. But now and again some alert wor- 
shipper notices that the words put into his mouth do 
not accord with what he wants to say, and. imputes 
blame for this admittedly unsatisfactory situation to 
the hymn and/or its author. 

So far as he knows, he is acting reasonably; the 
trouble lies in what he does not know and cannot 
easily find out. Often a hymn which seems ill-suited 
to the needs of public worship was not conceived as a 
hymn in the first place, and can be made into one 
only by wholesale rewriting, after which the poor 
thing wanders about like some kind of zombie. Just 
because some poems on sacred subjects, like some 
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kinds of flowers, survive transplantation splendidly, 
we should not forget that other poems, and other 
flowers, are best left where they grow. 

Anna Bartlett Warner was the daughter of a New 
York State lawyer, who fortunately had her and her 
sister Susan so well educated that, when he lost all his 
money, they were able to support the family by 
writing, so long as they produced what the public 
would buy. One young character in Say and Seal, the 
best-selling novel which Anna Warner published in 
1859, is motherless Johnny Fax, who gets little at- 
tention from any adult except his Sunday-school 
teacher, Mr. Linden. When Johnny falls ill, Linden 
visits him regularly, but cannot nurse the boy back to 
health unless he first turns kidnapper. The most he 
can do, he sees, is to present the gospel message in a 
form which the weakening child can grasp; so he 
teaches Johnny sixteen lines, beginning: 

Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so... 

Well, if you were trying to help a neglected child 
face death, just what else would you teach him? The 
situation appeared implausible neither to Miss 
Warner, who taught Sunday-school for many years, 
nor to her readers, who were all too familiar with the 
rate of child mortality in 1859 — it was nearly as high 
as in Third World countries today. No wonder the 
four verses were snatched from her novel, equipped 
by William Bradbury with a catchy tune and a 
refrain, and welcomed into every home and school 
on the continent: they were a superb response to a 
terrible need. Except for the third stanza, which 
refers directly to the boy’s illness, what does the 
hymn say which even a healthy child in affluent 
North America may not safely know? These con- 
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siderations apparently did not bother the well- 
meaning person who re-wrote the hymn completely 
for the United/ Anglican hymn-book of 1971, from 
which our Book of Praise misguidedly copied it. 
Presumably, happiness is now as mandatory for 
children as sexual ignorance used to be. 

Although John Bunyan makes his characters in 
Pilgrim’s Progress burst into impromptu song on the 
slightest provoction, editors of hymn-books have not 
found his great allegory to be a quarry which they 
could mine with impunity. After each episode in his 
narrative, he spells out the lesson, which readers 
could have learned from his vivid prose, in verse so 
crude as to constitute punishment for the slow- 
witted. Divorced from their summarizing function, 
his lyrics lose what merit they have. This con- 
sideration did not restrain Percy Dearmer, an English 
rector whose concept of Christianity was about as far 
from Bunyan’s as could easily be, from grafting his 
own notion of refinement onto a lyric from Part II of 
Pilgrim’s Progress to produce ‘‘He who would 
valiant be ’gainst all disaster’? for the English 
Hymnal of 1906. His musical editor, Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, had located a folk tune which exactly fits 


’ Bunyan’s unusual metre, and perhaps Dearmer could 


not bear to see it go to waste; besides, like Bunyan, it 
was So very English! 

Britain’s Baptists, rather than let the Anglicans 
have things all their own way, promptly began 
singing Bunyan’s original version, ‘‘Who would true 
valour see, let him come hither,’’ to the tune 
Vaughan Williams had discovered. But the hymn 
moved into a wider sphere of usefulness, if one can 
call it that, when Sir Winston Churchill selected it for 
his funeral service, perhaps to balance ‘‘Mine eyes 
have seen the glory,’’ which he chose in honour of his 
American mother. Since Sir Winston felt strongly 
about the importance of rhythm in English prose, he 
may have hoped that the hymn would lead its hearers 
back to the classic most capable of teaching them 
how an English sentence ought to sound, especially 
since future generations cannot hope to learn their 
art where Bunyan learned his — from the King James 
translation of the Bible. 


H owever, lifting a lyric from a narrative need 
not always produce a disappointing hymn. In 
1861, just as William Bradbury was setting music to 
Anna Warner’s verses, a lady in London was giving a 
new lease on life to an extract from a forgotten 
German short story. Jane Montgomery Campbell 
had come across a sketch which Matthias Claudius, a 
civil servant in central Germany, first published in 
1782 in a magazine which he was editing. He makes a 
peasant, Paul Erdmann, invite his neighbours to his 
home to celebrate a successful harvest — which they 
do by singing seventeen four-line stanzas with a 
refrain after each. Perhaps doubtful that British 
congregations had that much gratitude or stamina, 
Miss Campbell left eleven stanzas in their oc- 


John Greenleaf Whittier was happy 
to let other people assemble verses of 


his into hymns if they chose: he 
claimed to know nothing about 
musSic,... 


togenarian obscurity, and translated the remaining 
six into English, beginning, ‘‘We plough the fields, 
and scatter the good seed on the land.’’ She fitted her 
version to a tune never used in German churches, but 
only in schools, where its octave-and-a-half range 
presumably drained the students of surplus un- 
controlled energy. 

Though farming practices have changed drastically 
over these two centuries, Miss Campbell’s selection 
from Claudius’ verses seems to defy time and 
geography alike: no detail she included has dated. | 
have sung the hymn in Barbados, with the principal 
crop, sugar-cane, waving all around, with no sense of 
incongruity; but I have never quite got over hearing it 
in church on St. Patrick’s Day — though that was in 
South Africa, where the crop year was indeed just 
ending. 

John Greenleaf Whittier was happy to let other 
people assemble verses of his into hymns if they 
chose: he claimed to know nothing about music, and 
was content with his Quaker heritage of worship in 
silence. ‘‘Dear Lord and Father of mankind’’ comes 
close to showing us why he sought no other mode of 
worship, but he did not write it in defence of his own 
faith. It concludes a long poem which he published in 
1872, ‘‘The Brewing of Soma,”’ dealing with one of 
the oldest rites of classical Hinduism, whose par- 
ticipants, priests and people alike, know too much 
about mind-altering drugs for their own good. We 
can easily perceive, he says, that they are on the 
wrong track; but we do not always see when our own 
behaviour is as misguided as theirs. 

Indeed we do not, as people who dislike the 
familiar tune ‘‘Rest’’ for this hymn seem determined 
to demonstrate. Whereas most poems build up to a 
climax, Whittier chose to build down to one; if 
‘*Rest’’ does not much enhance his words, it at least 
stays out of their way and offers them no com- 
petition from a strong melodic line. However, a 
stately melody by Sir Hubert Parry, which fits 
beautifully into the oratorio for which he composed 
it, happens also to fit the metre of Whittier’s words, 
and is currently being pushed hard by people who 
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worry little about the sense of what they sing, as long 
as it all sounds good. 

And their name is legion, as we may learn from the 
history of another famous poem, whose author 
declared, ‘‘It is not a hymn, nor is it suitable for singing.”’ 
When it appeared anonymously in a magazine in 
1834, with ‘‘The Pillar of the Cloud’’ as a title, one 
of his closest friends told him, ‘‘It is not like you, but if 
it is yours, I will tell you when it was written — it was when 
you were coming home ill.’ The friend was right on all 
counts; what surprises us is that he was talking about 
‘*Lead, kindly light.’’ 

No wonder these three stanzas disquieted John 
Henry Newman, who was uncommonly capable of 
expressing, in both prose and verse, exactly what he 
meant, neither more nor less. On this one occasion, 
when he was trying to return to England before he 
had fully recovered from a serious bout of illness in 
Sicily, and encountered several maddening delays, 
language escaped his control, and from his sub- 
conscious emerged a poem so far from his normal 
crystalline clarity as to be mysterious even to him. It 
seems, indeed, to operate much like the ink-blot test 
used by psychologists: people see in it whatever they 
are equipped and disposed to see. Queen Victoria, 
for example, declared that it exactly expressed her 
feelings after the death of Prince Albert — whom she 
had not even met when the poem first appeared in 
print. 

Neither her favour, nor its appearance in the 1861 
edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern, set to the 
tune which we use for ‘‘Unto the hills,’’ made it 
really familiar to churchgoers. They took it to their 


hearts only after John Bacchus Dykes’ tune ‘‘Lux 
Benigna’’ was published with it in 1865. Newman 
later told an inquirer, ‘‘You see, it is not the hymn but 
the tune that has gained the popularity. It is Dr. Dykes’ 
tune, and Dykes was a great master.’? Of course 
Newman, not being an organist, never had to try to 
keep a crowd together through even one stanza of 
“Lux Benigna,’’ let alone three; invariably, the 
singers turn every one to his own way. But, with a 
poem which calls forth such individualistic 
responses, that is exactly what they want the chance 
to do. This, Newman never had the chance to realize: 
after entering the Roman Catholic Church in 1845, 
he was not free to attend Protestant services and 
observe what his poem was doing to and for the 
people who were determined to sing it; and the 
Roman Catholics, considering it a product of his 
unregenerate days, have never sung it at all. 

If you are alert enough to sense when a hymn is a 
less than suitable vehicle for communal worship, you 
are also enterprising enough to check out its history. 
Probably you are dealing with a lyric ‘‘like a 
motherless child, a long way from home.”’ 


This article concludes Mr. McKellar’s series. 


O 


Mr. McKellar is a Toronto secondary 
school librarian and a church music 
historian. 
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FLOODS IN INDIA 


481.77 mms. of rain (approximately 23 inches) fell in 18 hours in Orissa state, eastern India, causing some of the worst 
flooding in that area’s history. Churches responded to the immediate needs of the people with emergency relief, and are 


now supporting the long, arduous task of reconstruction. 


RELIEF: 

: immunization and medical care 

: food rations 

: water purification 

: plastic for temporary shelters 

: clothing, cooking utensils, blankets 


RECONSTRUCTION: 
: rebuilding of traditional homes, 
schools and community centres 
: clearing silt from irrigation canals 
and fields 
: providing food for work on a temporary basis 
: supplying seeds and fertilizers for crops 


P.W.S. is supporting these efforts; your help is needed! 


Presbyterian World Service and Development Committee, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1/7 
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The development of 
_ humanity is not limited by 
a lack of possibilities, 

but rather, a lack of faith. 


_ For centuries, humankind has been the 

_ dreamer. 

- People dream, create, and pursue their 
personal development in all areas of their 
existence. 

Their compassion threatens their logic, 
their strength divides their lives, their 
technology thrusts change upon an en- 
vironment, the speed at which they choose 
to exist blurs their memory of what was. 
Yet, people realize the opportunity to 
develop, must not pass them by. 

For the poor of our world, those whose 
thoughts are imprisoned by poverty ... 
their compassion is spent watching 
_ members of their family and community 
struggle to survive, their strength becomes 
collective weakness, their technology 
blisters their hands, life itself is a painfully 
slow process, grinding towards an untimely 
end. Yet, they realize that if a person 
_ shows compassion for a neighbour, possi- 
_ bly, it is the beginning of a new hope for a 
more complete life. | 

Food for the Hungry/Canada is con- 
tinuing to help the poor realize their God- 
given potential by providing development 
projects for their communities, situated on 


Newsletter from FOOD FOR THE 
HUNGRY/CANADA A Canadian 
Christian Development Agency 


FOOD FOR THE HUNGRY/CANADA 
210 6th St. New Westminster, B.C., 
V3L 3A2 


es a 8 ea 
Clean water brings new hope 


the continents of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. 

We believe it is possible for the poor to 
achieve a better life, and we translate our 
belief into action by providing vocational 
training facilities, new food production 
and storage techniques, water resource 
development, community construction pro- 
jects, and most importantly ... com- 
passion. 

If you would like to see how we 
translate our belief into action, please read 
this report on some of the development 
projects we are providing for the poor. 


‘*. . .Whatever you 
did for one of the 
least of these 
brothers of mine, 
you did it for me.” 


Matthew 25:40 


Zaire 
Fish Ponds 


Protein deficiency is a chronic problem through- 
out central Africa. Villagers in Zaire, using funds 
provided by FH/C, last fall began building a 
series of 500 fish ponds in which they will pro- 
duce and harvest Telapia fish. 

The villagers will raise the Telapia from fin- 
gerlings to edible size, selling whatever they don’t 
need for their families, to help supply a family in- 
come. This project will substantially improve the 
protein supply for hundreds of villagers. 


Because people 
» care, She will have 
a brighter future 


Restoring life, through development 


Malagasy Republic 
Water Resource Development 


For the farmers living in the communities of Am- 
bohibary and Boleo, lack of irrigation for their 
rice crops is hindering their development of new 
food resources. 

FH/C is providing the funds for construc- 
tion of an irrigation system which will pump 
water from Lake Ambohibary to the nearby rice 
fields of the communities. 

Upon completion, 3 wells (with solar 
pumps), will be available for the communities to 
use for irrigating an additional 150 acres of land 
which will be cultivated into rice fields. An 
estimated 3,000 tribes people will benefit from 
this increased rice production. 


Kenya 
Alale Water Resource 
Development 


The 3,000 members of the Alale Community in 
Western Kenya have to depend on small ‘‘bore 
hole’’ wells for their year round water supply. 
The few holes which do not dry up in the hot 
season become contaminated leaving the villagers 
vulnerable to a variety of water-borne diseases. 

FH/C is providing the funds for the cap- 
ping of two mountain springs and seven kilo- 
meters of piping is being installed to bring fresh 
water into their community. The new system will 
help alleviate the serious health problems caused 
by contaminated water. 


If-sufficiency for the rural poor of India is a 
oblem, but it is multiplied one hundred fold for 
the tribal peoples. These people face not only 
inder-employment, low wages and exploitation 


ecessary to protect their own interests and assert 
‘themselves. 
There is a cluster of 10 villages inhabited by 


providing the funds for the development of these 
villages. 

Job creation that will allow them a greater 
degree of independence, will involve beekeeping, 
Tasser (silk rearing), small animal husbandry, and 
multiple cropping. A major part of the communi- 
ly development project will be training in organi- 
zational and motivational skills that enable people 
to do programs by their own initiative, thus pro- 
yiding them with the means to participate in their 
‘own development, using their own potential and 


At present, a more comprehensive economic 
and income generating development program is 
needed which would give the people the oppor- 
tunity to support themselves. 

FH/C is providing the funds for the reset- 
lement of 150 destitute families from the Mirpur 
Refugee Camp, to a new location at Nangalband. 
_ This project will proyide the resettled families 
With a new livelihood: privately owned housing, 
lls training and the necessary social infra- 


Dominican Republic 


I he traditional method for clearing steep moun- 
tainsides for farming in the interior of the 
Dominican Republic involves clear cutting of 


Uy 
Education one of the building blocks of development 


timber and slash burning the undergrowth. This 
leaves the exposed slope vulnerable to severe soil 
erosion caused by heavy annual rainfalls. 

Farmers, using tools provided by FH/C, are 
now terracing their land to prevent the loss of 
valuable soil to wind and rain erosion. Their goal 
is to improve farm productivity and bring them- 
selves from a subsistence level of survival to agri- 
cultural self-sufficiency. 


“I believe the things that motivate our walk 
through life must have their beginnings in a com- 
passion for those who exist around us. 

When this is so, then it is possible to put 
aside the garment of fear, and reveal the cloth of 
understanding and awareness that moyes us to 
help others. To me, this would appear to be the 
Christian way." 


Bruce 
FH/C Volunteer to Africa 


SSL a 


Food for the Hungry/Canada believes it is God’s 
intention that the earth’s resources be used wisely 
to sustain life for all the earth’s people. 

We are working with the poor and under- 
developed, because we believe they have the right 
to exist, as whole, complete people, both phys- 
ically and spiritually. 

If you agree, please help us to continue the 
fight against poverty. . .give the poor of our 
world the opportunity to develop themselves by 
including Food for the Hungry/Canada on your 
list of gifts. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR CHEQUE IN THIS ENVELOPE 


You will receive a receipt for Income Tax purposes 


<y>< 
FlH 


FOOD FOR THE 
HUNGRY/CANADA 


MAKING 
POSSIBILITIES. . . 
REALITY! 


Food for the Hungry/Canada is a Canadian 
Christian Development Agency, registered 
with the Canadian Government as a Charity, 
No. 0512533-09-27 (all gifts are tax deduct- 
ible). 


FHIC acts to bring together donations from 
Canadians to help those in the developing 
nations improve their water systems, food 
production and storage facilities, and educa- 
tional opportunities. 


Please keep this temporary receipt for your 
records. 


Date 


Donation Amount 


Name 


Address 


City 


Prov. Postal Code 


Amount of Donation: 


Bo of & B 


$10 $25 $50 Other 


Please enclose this stub with your donation | 


Water resource 
development 


Food production 
and storage facilities 


Vocational training 
and facilities 


DEVELOPMENT, means help- 
ing people to help them- 
selves. It does not rob a 
person of their dignity, rather 
it seeks to help them use 
their abilities and local- 

ly available resources to 
improve the world in which 
they live. 


= 
Fire 


FOOD FOR THE 
HUNGRY/CANADA 


210 6th St., 
New Westminster, B.C. 
V3L 3A2 
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THE CUBULCO STORY 


Water was created, 

the silent champion of life, 
take it away or destroy it, 
and you will have, 

the loudness of death. 


The people of Cubulco in rural Guatemala had 
no control over the event that devastated their 
lives. In Cubulco the earthquake had shifted the 
inner formation of mountains, thus sealing off 
underground springs and rivers. 
The result. . .a basic life source was lost 
. .clean drinking water. 


FOOD FOR THE HUNGRYICANADA 210 6th St., New Westminster, B.C. V3L 3A2 
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The people of Cubulco, not content to re. 
main in a life of poverty, took it upon themselves 
to change their plight. They formed a water com. 
mittee called Pachelpam, which would coordinate 
their desire to search for a solution. They were 
determined to labour together, to endure all hard. 
ship, and most important of all. . .to survive, 

High in the mountains above the Villages, g 
clean source of water was found, Pachelpam noy 
possessed a solution. Water would be piped down 
the mountains and distributed to the villages in 
need. 

The Cubulco Water Project would require 
three basic elements: local government support, 
funding, and people. The local government 
agreed to issue the proper permits, while Food 
for the Hungry/Canada would provide the fund. 
ing, and the people of Cubulco would labour . 
with their hands, hearts, and spirit, With these 
resources coordinated, the project would begin, 

Throughout the months of hard work, the 
people would carry 300 tons of materials up the 
narrow paths to the construction sites, 4,000 feet 
above the villages. It would be an incredible jour 
ney, considering they would be carrying the mate. 
rials using a combination of mules and backpacks 
for six long hours. 

Thirty kilometers of plastic piping, concrete 
for a large reservoir tank and four distribution 
tanks, plus eighty-seven water faucets would com- 
plete the water system. 

In one year, due to the strength of commit- 
ment of the people, the Cubulco Water Project 
would be complete, Each time water flows froma 
faucet in one of the villages, the project now 
stands a testimony to a people determined to de- 
velop themselves. . .a people who wish poverty to 
remain a dark memory. . .not a bad dream of the 
future. 


Observations 
in the Orient 


Osaka Church nursery. Photo credit: Glen Davis 


Ralph Kendall 


I: October I was privileged to visit Korea, Japan, 
Taiwan and Hong Kong along with the Secretary 
for Overseas Relations, the Rev. Glen Davis. There 
was a considerable difference between what I ex- 
pected to see and what I did, in fact, see. The dif- 
ferences were both encouraging and humbling. 


A report of the chairman 
of the Board of World 
Mission on a visit to East 

Asia, October, 1982 
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Observations... 


continued from previous page 


Our first stop was Korea and we packed about two 
weeks visiting into forty-eight hours. Upon landing 
in Pusan, my eagerness to take a picture of a sign 
which read ‘‘Welcome to Korea,’’ was dampened by 
Glen’s pointing out the military police, who would 
not appreciate my taking pictures in a forbidden 
area. This military presence is a fact of life for the 
Korean people and the church. For example, the 
government is attempting to silence the Christian 
radio network and has forbidden it to accept ad- 
vertising revenue. It is still on the air, thanks to 
donations from within Korea and around the world. 

We attended the first of two Wednesday evening 
prayer services held at Yungnak Presbyterian 
Church, each of which was attended by about 6,000 
people! We also met people who told us of their 
efforts to help the workers of a textile factory 
maintain the freedom of their labour union in the 
face of severe government pressure. The impression 
of the church in Korea that I gained was of one 
which, in some cases, might seek accommodation 
with the government, but in most instances, one in 
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Artist’s sketch of the Osaka Church. The nursery is located on the ground and second floors. 


which there would be a courageous proclamation and 
living of the gospel, no matter what. 

In Japan, after several days, I was reaching the 
point of frustration. In the Korean Christian Church 
in Japan (KCCJ), what I was hearing were 
discussions of building project after building project, 
together with a minority attitude, which didn’t seem 
altogether positive. It reminded me of Winnipeg, 
where First Presbyterian Church was built after 
Union, as a glorious monument to the ability of we 
few Presbyterians to survive in spite of the United 
Church of Canada. I poured out my frustration to 
Jack MacIntosh, who implied politely that I just 
didn’t understand. I replied, not quite as politely, 
that Jack was right on! However, what I saw in the 
next few days changed my impression. 

We visited the Osaka Church kindergarten, with 17 
teachers, whose love for the children showed 
magnificently. One hundred and fifty children were 
being given a chance in life, surrounded by Christian 
love. We passed a room in the church where a hymn- 
sing was taking place in silence! Those singing were 
all deaf and they were using their hands to sing the 
hymns. In the church office, an assistant minister 
was working on the plans for an evangelical rally to 
take place at the end of October for which members 
of the congregation had contributed $25,000 seed 


money. We were sleeping on the fifth floor of the 
church and at six o’clock in the morning, I could hear 
the ‘‘dawn prayer’’ meeting in the sanctuary. We 
walked through the street near the church and met a 
sandal-maker doing contract labour in rather sorry 
conditions. We talked with a young Japanese 
American who, like some of the Koreans, has refused 
to be fingerprinted and is standing trial. Later that 
afternoon, back at the church, as part of a rather 
extensive ‘‘Latch Key’’ programme, the pastor’s 
daughter was teaching several young girls the steps of 
a Korean folk dance. 

In Kyoto, I talked with elder Yu, a man who has 
been part of the Kyoto Church for fifty years. He 
told of the many instances of persecution which he 
had undergone. I saw in the Kyoto church a mural of 
Christ and the children. In the centre is Christ, 
comforting a child. The crying child is the symbol of 
the Koreans in Japan. 

In Okayama, I sat through the trial of a young 
Korean who has refused to be fingerprinted. 

In Hiroshima, I saw the monument to the Koreans 
who died in the atomic blast. It is outside the Peace 
Park; they were not allowed to place it in the park. 
Also in Hiroshima, I shared a memorial dinner in a 


A: a result of my trip, I would like to share the 
following observations: . 


1. Education for Mission is of critical importance. I 
went as a person sympathetic to, and involved in, 
mission — and it would take far too long to begin to 
share show much I learned. I would like to take every 
Presbyterian in Canada back with. me and say: 
‘‘listen to them sing and pray in Korea; watch them 
do evangelism; see how they give in Japan, and how 
they care; come to Mrs. Kao’s house in Taipei, and 
pray with us for prisoners.”’ 

We need to learn, we need to accept the help of our 
sister churches overseas. What they can contribute to 
us from their experience of faith could strengthen 
immeasurably our Canadian church, while deepening 
our sense of mission. (It will be nice to hear the 
Canadian Brass at Congress ’83, but how I wish we 
could also hear a Korean or Taiwanese choir.) 


2. In a time when our contributions of personnel and 
money play a less significant role in the life of 
overseas churches, there may be the temptation to 
feel these contributions are no longer necessary. I 
think just the opposite is true. It is critically im- 
portant for us to be with them as brothers and sisters 
in Christ. Who we are and why we are means far 
more than how much we give or what we do. 


3. My appreciation of our overseas staff in terms of 
their dedication and competence has risen enor- 
mously since meeting them where they are. We have 
ambassadors to be proud of, and we should tell them 
so. 


private home. An elderly grandmother said to me, ‘‘I 
am so happy you came because you are such an 
important man and I would never get to meet anyone 
like you even if I could come to Canada.”’ I told 
Grandma that if she came to Canada, I hoped I could 
make her as welcome as she had made me. I cannot 
yet fully understand the Koreans in Japan, but I hope 
that I can appreciate and support much more fully 
the struggles they face and the dedicated way in 
which they face them. 

In Taiwan, we were treated well, with an initial 
openness which was nevertheless rather guarded. I 
think I understand the reason for that. There is 
strong government pressure on the church and it 
would appear that the government is aiming to keep 
the church off balance. The church never knows 
where the pressure will come from next, or how 
severe it might be. Its future, how it might suffer, are 
unknown. The church seems to be emerging from a 
missionary pietism no longer fully adequate, into a 
period of theological reflection on the nature and 
purpose of the church. While they are growing in 
self-understanding, they covet the support and 
encouragement of Christian friends outside the 
country. 


4. Although we are a small church, I was surprised 
with the respect in which we are held overseas. We 
seem to be ahead of some other denominations in the 
understanding of mission. While others are still ‘‘in 
the compound,”’ we are much better integrated into 
the life of the various churches. 


5. I was proud of the leadership of our Overseas 
Relations Secretary. Glen showed a keen ap- 
preciation of the various shades of opinion and 
concerns in the churches we visited. With our staff, 
he demonstrated a good pastoral sense. He was 
looked upon at the Taiwan Consultation as a person 
on whom the church in Taiwan could count. On 
numerous occasions, the leaders of the Consultation 
would ask, ‘‘What does The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada think?’’ They were seeking leadership from 
Glen and, in each case, he responded creatively, 
sympathetically, and, I felt, appropriately. 5 


Ralph Kendall is Chairman of the Board 
of World Mission of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and the minister at 
Trinity Church in Ottawa, Ontario. 
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Can I (now age 73) be con- 
sidered to be a Christian if I believe 
in and accept Jesus Christ and his 
teachings even though I have great 
difficulty in believing in God? ... 
God is not real to me. Christ I can 
touch and he touches me but no 
man has ever touched God. 
Reference to God in sermons and 
prayers leaves me cold because [ 
have extreme difficulty in conceiv- 
ing of God as an omnipotent 
| creator who permits the horrifying 
level of world suffering, including 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

Your letter touched me deeply 
because you wrote with such pro- 
found sincerity about an issue with 
which so many people struggle. 
Frequently God is not real to us 
| because so many of the problems 
that afflicted our ancestors are 
now explainable and possible of 
solution through the application of 
modern technology. Our highly 
sophisticated society is increasingly 
bereft of that sense of wonder and 
mystery that once pervaded all of 
life. As has been observed, God 
has been pushed to one tiny outer 
corner of the picture-frame of life 
and is no longer needed at the cen- 
tre to give it meaning. 

Yet our sense of independence is 
an illusion. No matter how master- 
ful we become in manipulating the 


A PERSON — NOT PAPER 


Thousands of tons of paper are used by the Bible 
Society to distribute 500 million Scriptures in over 1700 


languages each year. 


M4A 284 
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Can I be considered Christian? 


The paper is incidental. The purpose is to have people 
meet the person of Jesus Christ. Your gift will help 
people have this all important meeting. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, 
Toronto, Ontario 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


world around us we shall ever re- 
main dependent creatures, 
receivers of God’s providence and 
debtors to his love. This is precise- 
ly what Jesus taught, and to accept 
him means to accept all of his work 
and ministry as authoritative for 
our life, including those teachings 
which are difficult for us, at times, 
to understand. 

The issue, as you have correctly 
sensed, revolves around Christ’s 
question, ‘‘Who do men say that I 
am?’’ Christians believe that in a 
manner beyond our fullest com- 
prehension the Creator God, who 
cannot be defined in human 
thought and words, made himself 
uniquely known in Jesus Christ. 
He was ‘‘made man,’’ incarnate, 
enfleshed. He entered a world in 
which he allowed a certain 
freedom of choice and the 
possibility of sin and suffering to 
exist. I believe that somehow the 
mystery of the ‘‘problem of pain’’ 
is involved with our freedom to 
choose. At the same time, it is im- 
portant for me to remember in my 
darker hours that God_ took 
responsibility for his creation in 
that Jesus Christ, the God-Man, 
shared our suffering in his life and 
on the Cross, rose again from the 
dead, and in that act forever con- 
quered the powers of sin and 


(416) 757-4171 


death. Because of this unique act 


those powers shall have no 
ultimate dominion, and for that 
reason the future will be ‘‘as bright 
as the promises of God.”’ 

It is not only quite proper, but 
necessary, therefore, that Chris- 
tians focus their thoughts and 
prayers on Christ who mediates the 
love of God to us and represents us 
before him whom he called 
‘‘Father.’’ To be a Christian is to 
believe in one’s heart and to con- 
fess with one’s lips that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, that is, the only 
One to whom ultimate obedience 
must be given. 

You ask if you can be considered 
to be a Christian, believing as you 
do. I do not wish to be placed in a 
position of judging who is or is not 
a Christian. It is the Lord alone 
who knows whose are his. It is 
therefore very much a matter bet- 
ween you and the Lord as you 
search the scriptures and your own 
heart. Jesus once said, ‘‘Ask and it 
will be given to you; seek and you will 
find; knock and the door will be open- 
ed to you.’’ (Matt. 7:7). I have 
found that it is through such 
sincere prayerful seeking and ask- 
ing that the remote, mysterious, in- 
scrutable, omnipotent Creator 
God makes himself known to us in 
Jesus Christ through the power of 
the Holy Spirit (John 3:3). 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 483. Include name 
and address for information only. 


O 


RECORD SUBSCRIPTION 
ENVELOPES are FREE. ORDER 
FROM: Circulation Department, 
The Presbyterian Record, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, DON MILLS, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7 

or telephone 441-1111-173 


Firm REvIEw 


A Mystic is aware that a Great Conjunction is about to take place. 


The Dark Crystal 

A Jim Henson film; Lew Grade 
producer; distributed by Lew Grade 
and I.T.A. 

In the world of motion pictures, 
special effects experts and 
technicians have come into their 
own. They can command huge 
budgets, high salaries and an 
importance in the star system that 
approaches that of the actors 
themselves. 

Though much of what we see of 
their work on the screen is daz- 
zling, for example the opening 
scenes to the two Star Wars films, 
it is a wonder that focuses on the 
fantastic machines, marvels of 
technological complexity 
possessing either animal-like 
ruthlessness or antiseptic beauty. 
True, some of the machines, eg. 
the robots in the Star Wars epic 
(RTD2 and C3PO), or ‘‘Hal’’, the 
computer back in 200], are an- 


thropomorphisized, given human 
personalities and frailties either as 
comic relief or as an additionally 
sinister element in the _ plot. 
Basically, however, we are guests 
at the banquet table spread by the 
spirit of engineering — laden with 
other technologies, from _ other 
times. 

With The Dark Crystal, Jim 
Henson has also succeeded in 
creating an _ alternate world 
through special effects, but a 
biological world. Inhabited by 
creatures that, for the most part, 
are totally believable, it is 
somehow a more human world, 
though, unlike the films referred to 
earlier, there is not a single human 
in the plot. His creations breathe, 
bluster, worry, belch ..... you can 
smell them, or so it seems. I 
suppose that one might go to see 
this film expecting such wonderful 
things from the creator of the 
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CONGRESS 
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The University of 
Toronto, 
Convocation Hall 


FOR INFORMATION: 
Your Minister or The 
Presbyterian Congress 


Committee, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Advertisement 


‘to make this world 
a nicer place to be’ 


Canada’s daily Christian 
television program 


For prayer and counselling check 
your local telephone directory 
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Pictorial Plates 


Custom Decorated 


For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 
Coffee Mugs 
Bon Bon Dishes 
Cups and Saucers 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3Z5 

DEPT.PR 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or Commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 
Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 
¢ lighting fixtures 
Se, © memorial plaques 

ay ¢ collection plates 
¢ eternal sanctuary lamps 
¢ long life bulbs 


9: 
mil 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


457-9822 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 
80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


Tweeds 
Souvenirs 


Scottish Woollens 
Clan Tartans 
With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return envelope. 
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Film Review 


continued from previous page 


Muppets, but the movie succeeds 
precisely where it leaves. the 
Muppets behind and _ weakens 
where their cute little mannerisms 
intrude. 

Basically, it is a ‘‘quest’’ film. 
An “‘elfling’’ has been saved from 
the forces of evil (hideous, vulture- 
like creatures, quite magnificent in 
their awfulness) by the forces of 
good (very wise looking ‘‘mystic’’ 
lizards, given to mantra-like 
choruses in four part harmony. 
They too are unforgettable). It is 
the elfling’s quest to return a shard 
of crystal broken off the great 
crystal that is now in the hands of 
the forces of evil — thereby to 
prevent the ‘‘bad guys’’ from 
gaining immortality and eternal 
control of things. 

The elflings themselves, for it 
turns out that there are two left in 
this world, unknown to each other, 
and, of course, one boy elfling and 
one girl elfling, are a bit too cute. 
(J.R.R. Tolkein would have had 
nothing to do with either of them). 
Worse still, is a hairy, barking, 
teeth-filled duster that serves as a 
pet for the girl elfling. It really is a 
composite of ‘‘Animal’’, the 
drummer in the Muppet Show 
band, ‘‘Grebler’’ from the comic 
strip ‘‘Broomhilda’’ and 
Dorothy’s dog ‘‘Toto’’ in The 
Wizard of Oz. (Strangely enough, 
Frank Oz does several of the voices 
in this film.) This creature does 
have a suitably heroic role to play 
and, of course, appears to die, 
only to be found alive and rescued 
at the end. 

The problem with the film is 
precisely the dilution of the illusion 
of a highly realistic alternate world 
with moments of childrens’ movie 
cliche of the worst sort. At times 
the movie indicates a high purpose. 
The climax reveals an attempt to 
reconcile the duality of good and 
evil — not on a level worthy of a 
thesis in philosophy of religion, 


but who would go to see a filmed 
thesis? At other times the im- 
pression is given that someone felt 
it was time to throw in something 
for the four-year-olds. 


But at least it does consider one 
of the ultimate religious questions 
— not as well as The Time Bandits 
— but Christian movie-goers 
should be grateful for any attempt 
to deal with important things. 


Nor is all the humour directed 
specifically at the children. In one 
scene, hero and heroine elfling are 
apparently cornered by huge, 
menacing beetle-like creatures, 
servants of the evil forces, and are 
backed to the edge of a cliff. They 
are extricated from their peril 
when the girl elfling suddenly 
unfurls a set of wings and glides, 
her partner in her arms, to safety. 
As the adult audience groans at 
this Deus Ex Machina device, the 
boy elfling echoes their thoughts 
and says ‘‘I never knew you had 
wings! I don’t have any.”’ 


‘‘Of course not,’’the girl replies, 
‘‘you’re a boy.”’ 

If for nothing else, this movie 
should be seen for the loving at- 
tention to detail. We have a world 
where every plant, and almost 
every creature, is a_ believable 
marvel: a world where little things 
scurry about on castle floors, quite 
naturally, and quite artificial; 
where the villainous  vulture- 
creatures drool and belch in one of 
the most horrifically funny 
banquet scenes ever filmed (not 
excepting Animal House). 

Though the plot be over-used 
and the intended audience 
somewhat uncertain, it is the 
loving work of one of the great 
craftsmen in the world today. 


P.S. I have, since writing this 
review, discovered that the 
“‘elflings’’ are, in fact, called 
‘*Gelflings’’ — in case it matters to 
anyone. 

JRD 


The film is classified Parental Guidance: 
some scenes may be frightening to children. 
(Though mine, ages 12, 10 and 8 took the 
whole thing in stride.) 

Oj 


Challenge and Conflict: Essays in 
Irish Presbyterian History and 
Doctrine 

Published by W. & G. Baird Ltd., 
Greystone Press, Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. Price: $15.00. Order from 
Church House, Fisherwick Place, 
Belfast, Northern Ireland, BT1 6DW. 

This book is a series of essays 
covering the past three centuries of 
the Irish Presbyterian Church’s 
history, written by Irish 
Presbyterian churchmen. 

It begins with a history of the 
Westminster Confession because 
this Confession was a major cause 
of schism in the Irish Presbyterian 
Church for many years. One synod 
of the church refused to subscribe 
to it and this kept the two synods 
apart until finally, in 1840, dif- 
ferences were reconciled and the 
General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
was created. 

There are fascinating insights in- 
to life in Ireland in the early days 
of the church. This young 
Presbyterian Church was not 
recognized as a legitimate body by 
the English government, though 
the Roman Catholic Church was, 
and couples married _ by 
Presbyterian ministers were not 
considered to be legally married. 

The contribution of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church to the forma- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States is noted here. 
Between 1718-75, it has been 
estimated that at a minimum 
300,000 Presbyterians settled in 
America. This migration was the 
result of English persecution of 
these Irish Protestants, combined 
with high rents and legal 
disabilities. Even prior to 1775, 
there were in America 190 


Presbyterian ministers of Ulster , 


birth, 53 whose parents had been 
born in Ulster and 24 whose grand- 
parents had been born there. The 
first American presbytery was 
formed by one of these early Ulster 
ministers in 1706. 

There is an_ excellent final 
chaptef dealing with the current 
religious and political climate in 


Book REVIEWS 


Northern Ireland. It puts the 
‘*troubles’’ in an historical context 
and gives an insight into the deep 
feelings and convictions held by 
those on each side. It also reveals 
the, tensions» «;within’ y the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
over the ecumenical movement and 
the World Council of Churches in 
particular, from which it withdrew 
in June, 1980. It is ironic that, in 
the same year, the old conflict of 
subscribing to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith was revived at 
the Assembly. It is hoped that this 
question, which divided this 
church centuries ago, will not 
splinter it to-day when a united 
Christian witness is so needed by 
the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland. 

(Rev.) David Murphy 
Mr. Murphy is an Ulster expatriate and an 


Associate Secretary of the Board of Con- 
gregational Life (Stewardship). 


The Padre 

by Barry D. Rowland. Published by 
Consolidated Amethyst Com- 
munications Incorporated. Available 
at your booksellers. Price: $9.95. 

This is not just another book 
about warfare; it is the intimate 
and personal record of one of our 
Presbyterian chaplains, the late 
David P. Rowland, who was with 
the Irish Regiment of Canada 
throughout World War II. 

His son, Barry, who is principal 
of a secondary school in Toronto, 
compiled the book largely from 
some of the more than 500 letters 
that the Padre wrote home, 


with historical 


rounded out 
references and with com- 
mendations from persons who 
served with Major Rowland. The 
book has been attractively printed 
by a firm headed by Barry 
Penhale, who at one time wrote for 
The Presbyterian Record. 

There are touches of humour in 
the letters, but the predominant 
theme is the futility of war, the 
needless waste of lives and limbs. 
The Padre does his duty; in fact he 
was awarded the Military Cross for 
his courage and devotion, for his 
ministry to his men and his bravery 
under fire. He puts on paper the 
soul-searching that resulted from 
armed encounter, and his feeling 
of grief and loss. Here are a few 
quotes to help catch the spirit of 
the book: 

April 22, 1944: ‘“‘I have been 
looking for a while at a very high 
mountain (in Italy), not too far away. 
On it are our enemies. I suppose they 
can see us but as I looked I couldn’t 
help but feel what a useless pursuit 
men strive for to solve their problems. 
I wouldn’t wonder but the old 
mountain that has been there for 
centuries, has looked down before 
upon men and armies as they chased 
each other up and down her rugged 
sides. Maybe if the old mountain had a 
tongue she could give us all a lesson on 
the futility of war. 

Yesterday I laid away two of my 
boys. One was twenty, the other 
twenty-two. One of the lads was 
married and waiting for mail to tell 
him he was a father. It is very tragic.’’ 

September 23, 1944: ‘‘The R.A.P. 
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(Regimental Aid Post) is located in a 
very dirty Italian house a few miles 
from the front line. The fleas give me a 
real going over. I will get around to all 
the companies and give them a report 
on my hospital visitations. In all 
likelihood Jerry will interrupt my 
sojourns with his shelling.”’ 

December 24, 1944: ‘“‘While we have 
to be in the line tonight I’m praying 
that our Christmas may not be 
darkened by casualties of any kind. 
We are going to have plenty to eat and 
drink. The M.O. and I are going to be 
the special cooks and serve our 
Christmas meal. The lads on the 
R.A.P. staff are really going to have 
one big holiday.”’ 

December 25, 1944: ‘‘We gave them 
(for breakfast) buttered toast, 
sausages, spam and nice hot tea. For 
dinner we prepared a pork roast, 
mashed potatoes with nice brown 
gravy, plum pudding and hot tea. We 
opened our Christmas parcels and 
from them handed out some very nice 
extras....our casualties were light and 
there was very little shelling. I suppose 
by tomorrow we will be at it again. 
My, but it is all so very foolish!”’ 

April 5, 1945: ‘‘Today I kept myself 
busy picking up enemy dead (in 
Holland) and seeing to it that they got 
a decent burial. One can’t help but feel 
the futility of war when you see the 
end it gives to friend and foe alike.”’ 

Among the comments in the 
back of the book, is one from 
Padre David Monson, a rabbi: 
‘‘My friend Dave Rowland helped to 
find Jews hidden away by Dutch 
Christian families...he met with me 
the day before Passover, in order that 
Jewish members of his regiment could 
be present at the sizeable Seder in 
Nymegen.”’ 

This is a book that is rare in the 
records of warfare, one that gives 
us an insight into the heart and 
mind of a man of God who left his 
mark as a man among men. Sad to 
say, David Rowland died in a 
small boat, while fishing, in the 
summer of 1965. He had served 
York Memorial Presbyterian 


~~ an ee 


Church in Toronto since he was a 
student in 1934. We owe his son a 
great debt for preserving his let- 
ters. 

DeCourcy H. Rayner 


Dr. Rayner is editor emeritus of The 
Presbyterian Record, and served as a 
chaplain with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force during World War II. 


Self-esteem, the new reformation 
by Robert H. Schuller. Published by 
Word Books, 1982. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 1J8. Price: $12.10. 

The greatest single deterrent to 
the widespread reading of this 
book may well be the author’s 
name which appears prominently 
on the jacket cover. Few Christians 
have attracted more brickbats (and 
plaudits) over the last decade than 
Schuller. Even Martin Marty, in 
reviewing the manuscript, 
questioned ‘‘Is not this a philosophy 
which makes room for God more than 
a theology that incorporates 
psychology?’’ Ironically, Schuller 
agrees and uses that question as the 
means to introduce the issues he 
feels are at stake if the church is to 
survive. 

The premise that the Church of 
the latter part of the twentieth 
century can continue to use a 
theocentric approach is addressed 
as early as the introduction. ‘‘It was 
appropriate for Calvin and Luther to 
think theocentrically. After all, 
everyone was in the church and the 
issues were theological...Time and 
history have changed all that. Today 
the sincere Christian believer is a 
minority. So the church must be 
willing to die as a church and be born 
again as a mission.”’ 

The bulk of the book addresses 
the six negative emotions that 
destroy human dignity and worth 
— inferiority, meaninglessness, 
anxiety, guilt, resentment and fear. 
Using the Lord’s Prayer as an 
antidote to these, Schuller 
proposes that the effective church 
will adopt a ‘‘human needs ap- 
proach’? to ministry, focused on 
self-esteem. This primary issue of 
self-esteem must be more than 
merely a humanly contrived 


apologetic and must in fact be 
“*',.the centrifugal force in the mind 
and heart of Christ.’’ 

The final chapter argues that a 
reformed theology of self-esteem is 
critical to a distinctive and ef- 
fective theology of evangelism, 
social ethics, economics, com- 
munication, and mission. Cer- 
tainly not all will agree with that. 

The stimulation and challenge of 
Schuller’s thinking make this a 
book which is radically different 
than any of his previous writings. 
That the book had a broader base 
of appeal than to the clergy, is 
illustrated by the gift of Clement 
Stone, Chicago insurance 
magnate. His  one-and-a-half- 
million-dollar contribution has 
enabled the distribution of this 
book to 350,000 clergy and priests 
in the United States. 

Chuck Congram 


Mr. Chuck Congram is the minister at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Puce, Ontario. 


When Bad Things Happen to 
Good People 

by Harold S. Kushner. Published by 
Schocken Books, New York, 1981. 
Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. Price: 
$15.25. 

When a theological book makes 
appearances on ‘‘Best Seller’’ lists, 
one has to believe that there is 
something special about that book. 
In the case of When Bad Things 
Happen to Good People, it may be 
because of the popular easy-to- 
read style of the writer, or it may 
be support for the author’s 
contention that, ‘‘There is only one 
question which really matters: why do 
bad things happen to good people?’’ 
or it may be that people find, in 
reading this book, an unusually 
sensitive and caring approach to 
their tragedy. Probably, it involves 
something from. all three 
possibilities. 

Harold Kushner is a rabbi who 
writes this book out of the anguish 
of the death of his son. from 
progeria or ‘‘rapid aging.’’ The 
intent of the book is pastoral. ‘‘I 
am fundamentally a religious man,’’ 
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writes Kushner, ‘‘who has been hurt 
by life, and I wanted to write a book 
that could be given to a person who 
has been hurt by life — by death, by 
illness or injury, by rejection or 
disappointment — and who knows in 
his heart that if there is justice in the 
world, he deserves better.’’ In this 
pastoral goal, the book succeeds 
admirably. 

In the first part of the book the 
author examines, evaluates, and 
finally rejects all of the various 
theological explanations for af- 
flication and suffering — such as: 
God is a righteous judge who gives 
people what they deserve; tragedy 
is sent to provide balance in our 
lives and to enrich our ap- 
preciation of the good; suffering 
instructs, ennobles, and edifies; 
tragedy is sent to test our faith, like 
Abraham when asked to sacrifice 
his son Isaac. 

Like all theologians who wrestle 
with the question of unjust suf- 


‘fering, he must also deal with the 


biblical story of Job. All who read 
this story, he says, would like to be 
able to believe three things: 

‘*A. God is all-powerful and causes 
everything that happens in the world. 
Nothing happens without his willing 
it: 

B. God is just and fair, and stands for 
people getting what they deserve, so 
that the good prosper and the wicked 
are punished. 

C. Job is a good person.”’ 

When things are going well for 
Job, or, for us, we can affirm all 
three. When things start going 
badly we have a problem. Job’s 
friends reluctantly give up 
believing ‘‘C’’. Job eventually 
questions ‘‘B.’’ Kushner suggests 
that it is ‘‘A’’ that is the culprit. In 
a later chapter in which he 
discusses the creation, the author 
further suggests that creation was 
not complete in the six days, but 
goes on even in our time, and that 
part of the reason why good people 
are hit with meaningless, random 
events is that the chaos of the 


creation story has not yet been 
fully overcome. The heart of the 
book and the answer Kushner 
himself finds most helpful, can be 
put in the form of two questions: 

“‘Are you capable of forgiving and 
loving God even when you have found 
that He is not perfect, even when He 
has let you down and disappointed 
you by permitting bad luck and 
sickness and cruelty in His world...? 
And if you can do these things, will 
you be able to recognize that the 
ability to forgive and the ability to love 
are the weapons God has given us to 
enable us to live fully, bravely, and 
meaningfully in this less-than-perfect 
world?”’ 

Some have suggested that, as a 
theologian, Kushner is a light- 
weight. I was myself surprised to 
see a rabbi referring to our ‘‘im- 
mortal spirits,’ and that we are 
“part animal, part divine,’’ rather 
than speaking of the wholeness of 
the human person which is so 
much a part of the Old Testament. 

But laying that aside, I found 
the book a warm and helpful 
testimony of one who, with faith, 
has met and passed through 
tragedy. It is a book I would 
enthusiastically recommend to 
others wrestling with the same 
questions. 

John Congram 


Mr. Congram is the minister at St. Marks, 
Don Mills, Ont. 


The Communicating Church: How 
to tell your story to congregation 
and community 

by Charles E. Swann. Published by the 
Office of Media and Publications, The 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, Atlanta, Georgia. Available 
from Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J8. Price: $10.95. 

In the contemporary market- 
place of ideas there is no lack of 
those who tell us that there is a 
communications revolution un- 
derway which will affect every 
aspect of our lives. Many sensitive 
people attuned to these crying 
voices say that the church and 
local congregations must take with 
more seriousness their com- 
munications tasks. But rarely can 


one find those who combine 
practical communications | skills 
with theological sensitivity to point 
the way toward more effective 
church communications. The book 
The Communicating Church: How 
To Tell Your Story To 
Congregation And Community by 
Charles E. Swann, adjunct 
professor of communications at 
Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia is just such an unusual 
find. 


At a time when fewer than one 
in three Canadians attend church 
in any week, communications 
skills are necessary and critical. 
The world at large, and often those 
in our Own congregations, know 
little of what is happening in the 
church today. What is decried as 
the “‘irrelevance’’ of the church is 
more often ignorance of what 
moods, movements and concerns 
prevail there. The Communicating 
Church offers’ help’ to 
congregational leaders to com- 
municate accurately and_ ef- 
fectively to others the story they 
have to tell about what their 
churches are doing. 


practical guide for using the public 
media to communicate. Radio, 
television, newspapers, advertising 
and church news releases are 
examined. But the focus of the 
book is not only on ‘‘external’’ 
communication; it also considers 
and guides the congregation in its 
communication with church 
members. This help alone is worth 
the price of the book. Topics 
covered include effective letter 
writing, how to write and produce 
a good newsletter and how to use 
the Sunday bulletin for more 
effective communication. In short, 
this book offers useful tips on 
every aspect of communications 
from TV spots to congregational 
displays. But perhaps the most 
important aid for busy 
congregational leaders is_ the 
book’s instruction on how to find 
and use the creative com- 
munications talents hidden in 
every congregation and how to 
develop .a communications 


The book takes the form of a_ 


ministry by the laity. the two countries, are not iden- 

The effective combination of tical. For example, direct mail is 
thought-provoking reflection and more difficult to use and much 
practical suggestion is the book’s more expensive than the book 
strong point: it does, however, — suggests. So some translation from 
have some weaknesses for a the principles of communication to 
Canadian audience. First, as an the realities of Canadian life is 
American publication there is no necessary. The book is also marred 
Canadian content, and the vehicles by some printing and editing errors 
of communication, while similar in which do not model effective 
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communication through accuracy. 
Finally, the communications 
theory section of the book is too 
complicated for such a handbook, 
but too simplistic for thoughtful 
reflection. One might have wished 
that this section had been ex- 
panded and developed or sim- 
plified for quick and easy un- 
derstanding. The  book’s 
bibliography is one of the most 
complete and extensive for ready 
reference that I have seen, and 
anyone wanting more information 
can readily discover where to go. 
Overall, this is a good book and 
one that should find its way into 
the hands of congregational 
leaders. From the editor of the 
congregational newsletter to the 
pastor, there is something here for 
everyone involved in the church’s 
communication task, and _ that 
should include most of us since we 
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One Man’s Journal 

by Herbert O’Driscoll.: Published by 
Anglican Book Centre, Toronto, 
1982. Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. Price: 
$7.95. 

As a literary form, Journals 
have always fascinated me. At 
their best, they provide a series of 
“atreeze-frame, yao ruee Still 
photographs, from the movie that 
is life — the life of the journal- 
keeper. 

When, as in this case, the 
journal-keeper is arguably one of 
the best preachers in the English- 
speaking world to-day, we can 
reasonably expect a special treat. 

It is a little disappointing then, 
to discover that, strictly speaking, 
the entries in this book are really 
radio scripts; short pieces 
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broadcast over a period of six 
years over three different radio 
stations in Vancouver. But, as I 
have said, the disappointment is 
slight. O’Driscoll is one of that 
rare species of author who doesn’t 
sacrifice style in distinguishing 
between words meant to be read 
aloud, and words for the printed 
page. The only cause for regret 
arising out of the original for-radio 
format is that each entry is, 
perforce, brief. 


Sub-divided into eleven sections, 
under general headings such as 
‘SPOTthaLesiwns POLES om 
‘*Laughter’’ and ‘‘Seasons,”’ it isa 
book best read by dipping into it, 
perhaps as an aid to daily 
devotions or meditations, rather 
than by devouring it at one go. 
Being the kind of book it is, one 
could quote from it almost 
anywhere, but rather than do that 
in this review, I would direct your 
attention to the January Record 
and the ‘‘Gleanings’’ which 
contains one entire entry from the 
‘*Portraits’’ section. 


A well-written journal should 
provide the reader with a new set 
of eyes, at least for a little while; a 
new vision that lets one share with 
the author a new perspective on the 
common-place incidents of life. 
O’Driscoll succeeds in doing just 
this. He reminds us that so very 
often we _ entertain angels 
unawares; that it is just in the 
common-place that God often 
chooses to revel a little of himself. 


The only fault that I discovered 
from a technical point of view is 
the inexplicable repetition of the 
same piece on pages 127 and 148 — 
“‘Children of Two Worlds.’’ A 
sadder postscript to the book is the 
fact that’ O’Driscoll is leaving 
Canada, and the west coast he 
writes about with such pleasure, 
exactness and _ beauty, for 
Washington, D.C., where he will 
take up duties as Warden of the 
College of Preachers at the 
Episcopalian Cathedral. Having 
brought so much insight and 
appreciation to his first adopted 
country (he was born and educated 
in Britain), it will be interesting to 


read his impressions of yet another 
setting. ; 

Those of you who may have 
heard O’Driscoll already, either on 
the CBC stereo network, on 
programmes such as 
“‘Celebration’’ or at the Christian 
Festival in Ottawa last spring, will 
need no encouragement to buy this 
book. The rest of you will have the 
pleasure of a rewarding in- 
troduction. IRD 


The Third World Calamity 

by Brian May. Published by Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1981. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. 
Price: $24.95. 

‘Although this is not a book for 
pious ears it is certainly refreshing. 
Most books on development in the 
Third World are of two varieties. 
The liberal kind holds that all we 
need to produce development is a 
more equitable sharing of the 
world’s goods. Those of a more 
leftish persuasion tend to blame it 
all on the nasty multinationals. But 
for this book the calamity of the 
Third World is not economic but 
cultural. Europe developed 
because it was able to shake off its 
superstitious, pre-scientific world 
view and develop a secular, ra- 
tional approach to creation. The 
rest of the world has not taken that 
decisive step, nor is it likely to. The 
best we can expect is what we have 
now, subsistence agriculture com- 
bined with the mentality of the 
bazaar. Third World commerce is 
primarily trade, designed to turn a 
quick profit which is reinvested, 
not in sustainable economic ac- 
tivities like manufacturing, but in 
real estate, funerals, weddings, 
wives and other prestigious com- 
modities. 


May is a journalist and uses the 
techniques of his craft. The book is 
based on secondary sources and in- 
terviews, mostly with foreigners, in 
the three countries with which he 
deals, Iran, Nigeria and India. 
Most foreigners I have met abroad 
are pretty cynical about the people 
they work with. It is not difficult 
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to assemble a collection of horror 
stories to entertain and perhaps in- 
form the newcomers. The informa- 
tion May presents should be taken 
with a grain of salt. But his central 
thesis deserves more attention than 
it gets. 

Western prosperity, he argues, 
depends on two things; a disciplin- 
ed scientific curiosity and an order- 
ly approach to making money 
through profit, capital formation, 
investment and more profit. With 
a few exceptions, capital forma- 
tion and invention are alien to 
Third World societies. Never- 
theless, investment in the develop- 
ing countries tends to assume that 
the introduction of hydroelectric 
schemes and automobile assembly 
plants will produce the en- 
treprenurial and scientific attitudes 
on which a modern society 
depends. But the secular mind-set 
of the west is so alien to most of 
the world that such expensive pro- 
jects are either disastrous or 
benefit only a wealthy few. May’s 
critique of governmental aid pro- 
grammes and the World Bank will 
be familiar to Ten Days readers 
and his ideas of good development 
are widely accepted in Christian 
circles. The kind of projects he 
recommends are exactly the kind 
that Presbyterian World Service 
had been supporting for years; 
simple, inexpensive and very much 
based in the community. 


This part of the argument is con- 
ventional enough, but as the book 
draws to a close May shifts his 
focus to theology. For May, the 
fundamental problem is _ that 
religion is inconsistent with a ra- 
tional, scientific attitude to the 
world and making money. As long 
as most people believe that the 
world is to be lived with rather 
than mastered, and that we are all 
subject to some sort of cosmic 
destiny, the essential psychological 
foundation of progress is missing. 
Development will not happen. The 
best we in the west can do is avoid 
making matters worse. 


May is too consistent a ra- 
tionalist to offer a theological solu- 
tion to a religious problem. Eccen- 
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tric to the end, he turns his back on 
theology and the social sciences 
alike. Rather, he suggests we 
should look to genetics. Racial dif- 
ferences are more than skin deep. 
They show up in variations of 
genetic organization, especially 
with respect to immunity to 
disease. Is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that the scientific mentality is 
also genetically determined? Such 
a solution is not only unexpected, 
it is slightly disreputable. As May 
rightly points out, one of the side 
effects of racism is that it has in- 
hibited the scientific community 
from undertaking a serious in- 
vestigation of racial differences 
lest the scientists be branded as 
neo-Nazis. 

What shall we say of this ex- 
traordinary book? May is a ra- 
tionalist who. dismisses both 
Calvinism and African polytheism 
as superstition. Yet he agrees with 
the Victorian missionaries who 
held that the heathen were 
backward because they were 
heathen. He also agrees with con- 
temporary Christian activists in 
their critique of expensive develop- 
ment assistance. Yet when he 
comes to solutions he turns his 
back on the international corpora- 
tions and institutions beloved, or 
hated, by Christians and 
secularists alike, and draws our at- 
tention to the miniscule origins of 
our being. 

May’s rationalism means that he 
sees theology only as a problem, 
not as a solution. The religious at- 
titude he claims is preventing 
development, is a kind of primor- 
dial world view shared by people in 
virtually every part of the world. It 
was also the religion of Israel’s 
neighbours in the Old Testament. 

The gods 
may behave, as among the Greeks, 
rather like us. Because they are 
somewhat like us they can be 
manipulated, principally through 
sacrifice and prayer. Indeed they 
must be manipulated to ensure the 
safety and fertility of crops, 
animals and people. In the same 
way, since nature, people and gods 
are all of the same stuff, nature is 


in some sense divine. Because it is 
divine it cannot be exploited simp- 
ly for our benefit. Such a theology 
is clearly inconsistent with any 
scientific approach to the world. 
Science ignores God altogether and 
proceeds on the assumption that 
creation is a thing to be exploited 
at our pleasure, saving only respect 
for the limits of nature itself. 


But this secular approach is an 
illegitimate child of biblical faith. 
One of the crucial insights of the 
Bible is that God is apart from 
nature. He is wholly other. He is 
not part of the same system as we 
are, except as he chooses to sustain 
the universe and make himself 
known to us. This separation of 
God from nature has two impor- 
tant consequences. Because God is 
so different from us he cannot be 
manipulated, cajoled, flattered or 
bribed into doing what we want. 
We may pray all we like, ask for 
what we please, but in the end of 
the day we know that the last 
prayer is ‘‘Thy will be done.’’ Con- 
versely, because God is separate 
from the world, creation is not 
divine. Those who stand in the 
biblical tradition are less tempted 
to spend their time cajoling God 
into dealing with their worldly pro- 
blems and more tempted to solve 
them with rational scientific 
means. 

It would seem that, except in 
secular societies, the distinction 
between evangelism and social ac- 
tion virtually disappears. Anything 
that encourages a rational, secular 
approach to creation both pro- 
motes development and undercuts 
the primal religion which is 
resisting the gospel. The problem is 
to bring people from a primal 
world view into the Christian faith 
without their falling over into 
secularism. To be a Christian in 
the twentieth century is to walk a 
fine line between primal religion 
and secular atheism, between the 
people May describes and May 
himself. 

Geoffrey Johnston 


Dr. Johnston is a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada with wide 
experience in development questions. 


—— 
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polemic against whatever may 
have been the last ‘‘popular 
trend.”’ 

David Cooper correctly iden- 
tifies the source of much of the 
suspicion with which we ‘‘mainline 
Protestants’? regard the practices 
of the Roman Catholics, yet I 
believe that today’s bewildering 
diversity of vestment, liturgy and 
symbol in wood and glass, owes 
more to our desire to reclaim our 
lost heritage than to excessive 
individualism. 

Across the Presbyterian Church, 
ministers and congregations are 
experimenting with colour and 
ritual, candles, stoles and banners. 
We have become increasingly 
aware that the business-suit makes 
as forceful a statement as the 
Geneva gown; that what we omit is 
as important a proclamation of 
ecclesiastical identity as what we 
include. Simple words and acts, 
taken for granted as ‘‘the way we 
have always done things,’’ can 
have unimagined _ significance. 
What do we mean when we remain 
seated in our pews to receive the 
Communion elements, rather than 
approaching the communion rail? 

Our new self-awareness 
inevitably causes a certain amount 
of confusion, yet our church is 
enriched as we learn from other 
traditions. Religious symbols 
provide for us a means of ap- 
propriating the history and 
tradition of our Faith; they allow 
us to focus what we believe and to 
define ourselves as a worshipping 
people; they offer a teaching tool 
we would be ill-advised to ignore. 

In response to an overture at the 
108th General Assembly, the 
Committee on Church Doctrime is 
preparing a statement on the use of 
symbols in churches. We _ look 
forward to continuing discussion 
on this. It is an area of worship 
where Presbyterians have much to 
learn. 

(Rev.) Ruth Syme, 
Verdun, Que. 
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Moderatorial candidates 
nominated 


Five ministers have agreed to let 
their names stand in nomination 
for the office of Moderator of the 
109th General Assembly to be held 
in Kingston, Ont., in June. 

They are: Alex J. Calder, of St. 
Paul’s Church, Peterborough, 
Ont.; Dr. David J. Crawford, of 
St. Giles Church, Calgary, Alta.; 
Dr. John A. Johnston, of McNab 
Street Church, Hamilton, Ont.; 
Dr. Donald C. MacDonald, 
Principal Clerk of Assembly; G. 
Lockhart Royal, of Knox Church, 
Goderich, Ont. 

Three other nominees received 
the requisite support from two 
presbyteries, at least, but declined 
to stand. 

They are: J.S.S. Armour, of St. 
David’s Church, St. John’s Nfld.; 
Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, of Rosedale 
Church, Toronto, Ont.; Dr. Bruce 
Miles, of First Church, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

There were two late nominations 
that could not be considered and a 
number of nominees that had the 
support of one presbytery alone. 

Voting will take place by ballot; 
each minister and representative 
elder having a vote. 


ICS appoints Senior Member 


**The only thing universal about 
human rights is the universality of 
their denial.’’ With this grim 
assessment, Dr. Paul A. Marshall 
addressed the topic of ‘‘Human 
Rights in Christian Perspective’’ 
before a Toronto gathering on 
Nov. 13. In a lecture marking his 
appointment as Senior Member in 
Political Theory at the Institute for 
Christian Studies in Toronto, 
Marshall claimed that ‘‘the un- 
derstanding of human rights and 
the means of dealing with con- 
flicting claims for human rights are 
in a crisis.”’ Despite increased 
attention on human rights issues 
by many churches, ‘‘most 
Christian discussions remain 
peripheral echoes of failed secular 
options,”’ he said. 
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Left to right: Rev. Douglas Graham, executive director of Leprosy Mission 
Canada; Dr. R.H. Thangaraj, Leprosy Mission secretary for southern Asia; 
and Dr. Johnston at the hospital dedication in Nuzid. 


Human rights must be based on 
a recognition of the call to service 
which God gives in, and to, all 
creation, Marshall asserted. ‘‘We 
are all called, both Christian and 
non-Christian, to live out all the 
dimensions of our lives in joyful 
obedience to God.’’ 

Marshall is the ninth Senior 
Member appointed since the In- 
stitute was founded in 1967. He is 
the first new appointee since 1977. 
The Institute for Christian Studies 
is an independent graduate school 
specializing in research into the 
philosophical and religious roots 
of the humanities and _ social 
sciences. Presently, there are 45 
students enrolled in programmes in 
philosophy, history, _ political 
theory, theology and aesthetics. 


Leprosy hospital dedicated 


A new leprosy hospital, the 
construction of which was made 


- possible through CIDA and 
Leprosy Mission’ grants, was 
dedicated in Nuzvid, India, 


the 
dedication service was Dr. John A. 
Johnston, chairman of Leprosy 
Mission Canada and minister of 
McNab Street Church, Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Prior to his visit to India, Dr. 


recently. Conducting 


Johnston attended a_ ten-day 
conference of surgeons, 
leprologists, theologians and 
missionaries in Chiengmai, 


Thailand. The conference placed 
special emphasis on the new multi- 
drug therapy programme, which 
together with the training of 
leprosy paramedical workers, will 
be the chief medical concerns of 
the Leprosy Mission International 
in the months ahead. 


Ecumenical Consultation 
Report | 

‘“‘No_ religious broadcasting 
stations for Canada,’’ was the 
message sent to leaders of the 
mainline Christian churches in this 
country following an Ecumenical 
Consultation held in 10 Canadian 


cities in late October and early 
November of last year. Deep 
unease about the fund-raising 
methods of some American 
religious stations, their simplistic 
interpretation of the Christian 
faith, appeals to self-interest based 
on such interpretations and’ the 
separation of the sacred from the 
secular were among the reasons for 
the opposition to the establishment 
of such stations in Canada. 

Church and media people called 
instead for more and _ better 
programming, on the CBC and 
commercial stations, in order to 
provide ‘‘greater visibility to the 
faith-life of Canadians.”’ 

The Ecumenical Consultation 
on Religious Broadcasting was 
organized by Interchurch Com- 
munication (ICC), a _ six-man 
national team consisting of Frank 
Brisbin (United Church), Phil 
Karpetz (Baptist Convention of 
Ontario and Quebec), William 
Lowe (The General Synod, 
Anglican Church), John E. 
O‘Brien, (Roman Catholic 


Church), Walter Schultz (Lutheran 


Church) and Don _ Stephens 
(Presbyterian Church). Local 
groups held preliminary meetings 
in Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Calgary, Regina, Winnipeg, 
London, Toronto, Montreal, 
Halifax and St. John’s before the 


Consultation itself. The objective | 


of the Consultation’s cross- 
country tour was to find out what 
people at the ‘‘grass-roots level’’ 
think about religious broadcasting 
and programmes, to discover why 
and how they wish the Christian 
message to be presented in the 
media, and to learn of local efforts 
to produce and air religious 
programmes. 

Canadians appear to be far from 
unanimous on what constitutes 
religious programming. For some, 
it is a worship or prayer service, 
intended primarily for the sick and 
shut-in. For others, it is 
programming that deals with the 
human condition and approaches 
current personal and social issues 
and values from the perspective of 
a religious faith. For still others, it 
is an information programme that 
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helps us to better understand the 
Canadian religious experience. 
Whatever the preference, the 
central problem seems to be that 
producers of religious shows lose 
sight of the entertainment value in 
television and concentrate instead 
on a Strictly educational approach. 
The result is often poor television. 

There is also confusion as to 
why the churches desire religious 
broadcasting and what audience 
they hope to reach through it. It is 
far from clear whether they wish to 
program for ‘‘believers’’ only or 
for ‘‘believers and non-believers’’ 
alike, whether they wish simply to 
give visibility to their church or 
denomination, or whether they 
wish to improve the quality of life 
for all citizens. Should they 
educate formally or entertain and 
educate only informally? It is clear 
however, that an ecumenical 
approach is called for in religious 
broadcasting and plans _ for 
strengthening their ecumenical 
bases are underway in a number of 
cities. 

Training in broadcasting for 
clergy and laity is almost non- 
existent and there is consequently 
little awareness or appreciation of 
the fact that ‘‘time, talent, ex- 


pertise and money’’ constitute the 
‘bige) + LOUR wo Ole nel fective 
programming. When one or more 
of these elements are lacking, there 
is little chance that a quality 
programme will develop. In ad- 
dition, there is the need for 
programme models (for children, 
young married groups, etc.) to 
stimulate the imagination of 
writers and directors and help do 
away with the stereotype of 
religious programming as_ being 
dull and of interest to only small 
groups. 

A liaison with professional 
broadcasters needs to be 
established. This would result in 
greater visibility for the work of 
the churches and would help to 
develop a more creative  at- 
mosphere. It was suggested that 
churches in particular areas might 
pool their scarce resources and hire 
a professional to work with them. 

The most obvious weakness 
perceived by the Ecumenical 
Consultation is the lack of con- 
viction on the part of church 
leaders that ministry through 
media is a priority. In the absence 
of a policy, of the commitment of 
human and financial resources to 
this ministry, of a far-sighted 
training programme for clergy and 
laity, “ofa sense: Oof 


professionalism, the churches are 
seen as not being involved in the 


Ontario P.Y.P.S. Reunion 
The Ontario P.Y.P.S. (1934-1952) 
will hold its biennial reunion on 
Saturday, April 23, 1983, at 2.30 
p.m., at St. Andrew’s Church, Maple, 


munity: 


Workshop on Church Management 


— Leadership — Valerie Dunn 


Good Friday Prayer Retreat 
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Coming Events 


The following are the upcoming programmes being offered at Crieff Hills Com- 


— Leadership — John Fox of the Ministry of Energy 


Workshop for congregational newsletter editors 


For further information, write to the Director, Rev. Robert Spencer, Crieff Hills 
Community, R.R. No. 2, Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2JO0. 


Ontario. Registrar: Mrs. Helen Knot, 
69 Rossburn Drive, Etobicoke, Ont., 
M9C 2P9. (Please see the ad- 
vertisement in the January Record for 
further details.) 


March 4-6, 1983 


March 25-26, 1983 


March 31-April 2, 1983 


mainstream of Canadian life. 
Early in 1983, after further 
study of the recommendations and 
suggestions received during the 
cross-country tour, Interchurch 
Communication will be making 
policy recommendations to the 
decision making groups of the six 
participating denominations. 


Pope to visit Canada 
in 1984 

Archbishop Henri Légaré, 
President of the Canadian Con- 


‘ference of Catholic Bishops, has 


learned, while in Rome, that Pope 
John Paul II will definitely visit 
Canada in 1984, most probably in 
the fall. 

According to Monsignor Dennis 
Murphy, General Secretary of the 
CCCB, ‘‘which areas will be 
visited and which groups will be 
able to have special events will de- 
pend on how many days the Pope 
can spend in Canada and which 
topics he wishes to emphasize.”’ 


Queen Elizabeth 
accepts CGIT doll 


A Birthday Doll, the gift of the 
Alberta members of Canadian 
Girls in Training, has been ac- 
cepted by Queen Elizabeth II for 
her collection at Windsor Castle. 
The collection dates back to the 
Queen’s days as a young girl, when 
people from all over the world sent 
her dolls. 


The miniature middy and skirt 
for the doll were made by Karen 
Elmgren, a CGIT graduate’ of 
Northmount Baptist Church in 


Calgary. 
0 
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THE HONOURARY TITLE of minister emeritus was conferred upon 
Dr. James Ferguson at the worship service in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Stratford, Ont., on Sunday, Nov. 28. The title recognizes 
Dr. Ferguson’s many years of faithful service to The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. He was minister of St. Andrew's from 1960 to 
1980 (when he retired) and prior to that served at St. Andrew's, 
Beamsville and St. Andrew's, Barrie, Ont. He is also a former 
Moderator of the Barrie and Stratford Presbyteries. A reception for 
Dr. Ferguson and his wife, Jeanne, followed the service. They are 
pictured with the minister of St. Andrew’s, Stratford, Rev. Ross N. 
MacDonald. 


_ THE DEDICATION AND unveiling of a plaque in memory of Rev. 
J.M. Milroy, minister of Rogers Memorial Church, Toronto, from 
1941-1974, was held at the church on Oct. 24, 1982. Those taking 
part in the service were (L. to R.): J.B. Jenkinson, clerk of session 
to Mr. Milroy for 15 years, Rev. J.S. Roe, who preached the 
sermon that day and conducted the dedication, Mrs. J.M. Milroy, 
Kent and Wayne Milroy, who assisted their mother in the unveiling, 
and Rev. Hugh MacDonald, one of the team ministers of Rogers 
Memorial and Westview Churches, Toronto. 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


PICTURED IS Sheila Conkey, one of 43 bowlers who gathered at 
the Plaza Bowl in Ajax, Ont., for the third annual Bowling for 
Bibles event, sponsored by the Ajax-Pickering branch of the Cana- 
dian Bible Society. Providing ‘spiritual and moral support’’ for 
Sheila, are her father, Rev. Frank Conkey, minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Pickering, and Rev. Andrew Brndjar, district secretary of 
the Bible Society. Sheila raised $448.70, and the event, a total of 
$1,800. 

Photo credit: Ajax News Advertiser 


LAST YEAR, the choir of St. Andrew’s Church, Fredericton, N.B., celebrated its 50th anniversary. The members of the 
present choir are pictured (on the right) beside the choir of 1932. Three of the members from 1932 are still active in the 
choir. They are: Thurston Foster (back row, third from left), Mardi Pickard (middle row, third from left) and Margaret 

Foster (middle row, fourth from left). 
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minister, taking part. 


ANNIVERSARY 


120th — St. Paul’s Church, Leaskdale, 
Ont., Oct. 17, 1982, (Dr. Eoin Mackay) 


Erratum: The photo of the Knox 
Singers in January’s Presbyterian 
Record (pg.47) should have _ been 
credited to Rev. J.L. Archer-Green. The 
Record apologizes for this oversight. 


t 


KNOX CHURCH, Sudbury, Ont., was the 
setting for a celebration honouring Rev. 
Roy Taylor, minister of Knox, and his wife, 
Dorothy, on the occasion of their 40th 
wedding anniversary. Many well-wishers 
from the congregation and community 
attended the Sunday morning, Oct. 31, 
coffee hour and attending from out-of-town 
were: Mrs. Taylor’s mother, Mrs. K.V. 
Schick of Winnipeg; her sister, Mrs. 
Margaret MacMillan of Miami, Man.;-her 
brother David Schick and his wife and 
daughter of Mississauga, Ont.; and two of 
the Taylors’ sons, Allen of Scarborough, 
Ont., and Barry of Toronto. At a ceremony 
held the day before, the Taylors were in- 
stalled as worthy patron and worthy matron 
of the Algoma Chapter 139 Order of the 
Eastern Star. 

Photo credit: J. Lappa — Sudbury Star. 
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A PAGEANT entitled ‘Reflections on a Century at Central’’ was 
presented at Central Church, Cambridge, Ont., on Nov. 25. The 
pageant was written by Mrs. James Barrie and directed by Mrs. 
Jim Mattear. The photo depicts the laying of the cornerstone, with 
Mary Bartleman, Jean Bartleman, David Poland, clerk of session, 
Jim Barrie, as chairman of the board, and Bob Roos, as the 


AN EXTENSION to Tolmie Memorial 


ON SUNDAY EVENING, Sept. 26, 1982, the junior and senior 
youth groups of Knox Church, Listowel, Ont., presented a cheque 
for $1,500 to Dr. Goodwill McDougall, who was representing the 
Board of World Mission. To raise the money, the young people 
prepared and delivered 400 suppers and sponsored a beef bar- 
becue. It was to be used for two projects: to help buy a motor bike 
for a minister in Malawi, and to help buy materials for the 


reconstruction of a church in Taiwan. 


Church, Port Elgin, Ont., was dedicated, 
free of debt, on Nov. 21, 1982. The ex- 
tension includes a well-equipped kitchen 
and a church parlour. Conducting the 
dedication service were: Dr. R. Douglas 
MacDonald (left), clerk of the Bruce — 
Maitland Presbytery and a former minister 
of Tolmie Memorial, and Rev. Neil Mc- 
Combie, minister of the Port Elgin — 
Burgoyne pastoral charge. 
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The congregation of First Church, 
Regina, celebrated: their 100th an- 
niversary on Nov. 21 at a communion 
service held jointly - with’ the 
congregation of Knox-Metropolitan 
Church, which was, prior to 1925, a 
Presbyterian church. Rev. Charles 
Scott, minister of First Church, con- 
ducted the service and Rev. Lind 
Barber, minister of Knox-Metropolitan, 
celebrated the eucharist. Mr. Scott’s 
sermon, entitled ‘‘The Kingship of 
Christ,’’ referred to the history of 
Presbyterianism in the community. 
Elders from both congregations served 
communion and the choirs of the two 
churches provided the music. The 
scripture lessons were read by Mrs. W. 
Lawson of First Church and Mrs. J. 
Church of Knox-Metropolitan. 


THE CHARTERING SERVICE for the first Ashburn Cub and Scout troop was held at Burns 
Church, Ashburn, Ont., on Nov. 14, 1982. The members of the troop were presented with 
individual copies of the book of Proverbs, in a modern translation, and the Cub flag. 
Pictured, Rev. Stuart McEntyre looks on while Mrs. Nellie Hopkins, an elder at Burns, 
presents the flag to Cub Leader George Spall. 


O 
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BARR, FERGUSON JARDINE, 65, a 


retired Presbyterian minister, died in 


Fergus, Ontario, November 21, 1982. 


Mr. Barr was born in Killam, 
Alberta, on July 22, 1917. He com- 
menced his elementary education in 
Thompsonville, Connecticut, U.S.A., 
where his father had: a church while 
doing post-graduate work at Hartford, 
Connecticut. His elementary education 
was completed at Brantford, Ont., and 
he completed his secondary education in 
Peterborough, Ont. He then entered the 
University of Toronto as a scholarship 
student enrolled in the Honours Classics 
course. Throughout his undergraduate 
days and as a theological student he 
lived in residence at Knox College. 
While at the U. of T. he was a member 
of the University Symphony Orchestra, 
and his love of classical music continued 
throughout his lifetime. The year 
following his graduation from Knox 
College, he completed his Masters 
Degree in Church History. He was 
ordained in St. Andrew’s Church, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, in 1943 where 
his father was minister at the time. 

He served pastorates at East River 
Valley, N.S.; Chesley, Stratford, Sarnia 
and Simcoe, Ont. Mr. Barr served the 
church-at-large on various Assembly 
Boards and Committees and gave 
leadership in the production of the Ross 
Report. He served on the Board of 
Church Education and was its chairman 
for several years, and later on the Board 
of Congregational Life. His deep 
concern for the spiritual and secular 
education of young people involved him 
in work on local Boards of Education 
and. promoting the role of the church in 
camping. Kintail campers especially will 
remember Mr. Barr with kindness and 
appreciation for his deep concern and 
hard work on their behalf. 

Mr. Barr is survived by his wife, 
Helen, and their five children: Roderick 
of Dundas, Ont.; Janet of Fredericton, 
N.B.; Alan of Edmonton, Alta.; Mary 
of Atikokan, Ont.; Peter of Kitchener; 
and five grandchildren — Scott, Brian 
and Carolyn Barr, Marc Higgins, and 
Lindsey Barr. 


BUNN, EDWARD CLARENCE, 66, 


retired lay missionary of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, died on 
September 19, 1982. 

Mr. Bunn was a member of the 
Birdtail Sioux (Dakota) Reserve in 
South-Western Manitoba. Between 
1973-1979, he served the Dakota 
reserves of Birdtail and Oak Lake as a 
lay missionary. He received his biblical 
training at the Mokahum Indian Bible 
School at Cass Lake, Minnesota. 

_ Edward Bunn was a remarkable story 
teller with a lively sense of humour. He 
was known widely by Indian and white 
people. One of the highlights of his 
ministry was his leadership of a youth 
group at the Oak Lake Reserve. 
Through his efforts a new church 


DEATHS 


building was constructed at the Birdtail 
Reserve in the late 70s. Visitors to his 
home remember his hospitality; he was 
quick to invite visitors to share a meal 
with him and his family. 

Mr. Bunn is survived by two sons, 
Edward of the Sioux Valley Reserve, 
Nelson Kelly of Brandon, Manitoba, 
and one daughter, Louise of the Birdtail 
Sioux Reserve. 


DOLL, CLAYTON E., 77, elder for over 
25 years and long-time member of the 
board of managers of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Southampton, Ont., Nov. 27, 
1982. 

COLLARD, DELBERT, 86, long-time 
elder, teacher and superintendent of the 
church school of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Windsor, Ont., Nov. 11, 1982. 

FLEMING, MISS MARGARET, charter 
member of Tolmie Memorial Church, 
(1926), Port Elgin, Ont., a teacher of 
music who devoted several years to the 
musical aspects of worship in the early 
years of reorganization after the 1925 
division, died in October, 1982. 

GRIEVE, IRVING, 93, member of Tolmie 
Memorial Church, Port Elgin, Ont., 
formerly a long-time elder and choir 
member of Knox Church, Burgoyne, 
Ont., and former Sunday School 
Superintendent, Nov. 29, 1982. 

HARKNESS, LESLIE B., long-time elder 
and representative elder of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, serving 
MeVicar Church, Montreal, Que., and 
St. Andrew’s Church, Lancaster, Ont.; 
for many: years.* he «was 
Secretary/Treasurer of St. Andrew’s, 
Lancaster; died in Cornwall, Ont., July 
24, 1982. 

KIRKLAND, MRS. ETHEL, a member of 
Dovercourt-St. Paul’s Church, 
Toronto, Ont., for over 60 years, and a 
long-time member of the W.M.S., Dec. 
3, 1982. 

KHAN, WALTER F., 72, elder and charter 
member of Iona Church, Dartmouth, 
N.S., November, 1982. 

MacLAREN, MRS. HELEN, 93, early 
pioneer settler in the Rocky Mountain 
House area at: the beginning of the 
century, long-time member of 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Rocky 
Mountain House, Alta., and _ its 
treasurer for 13 years, Dec. 10, 1982. 

MAYES, JOHN THOMAS, 86, long-time 
elder at Cookstown Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Nov. 28, 1982. 

McKAY, FINDLAY C., 94, elder for 60 
years of Knox Church, Williamsford, 
and St. Andrew’s Church, Chatsworih, 
Ont., Aug. 14, 1982. 

PORTER, LYMAN ANDERSON, 86, 
elder since 1946 at Westminster Church, 
Smiths Falls, Ont., Nov. 3, 1982. 

RAMSDEN, MRS. LORRETTA, member 
of Westminster Church, Toronto, Ont., 
for 31 years, Dec. 14, 1982. 

RIDDELL, FLETCHER, 78, long-time 
elder, clerk of session and life-long 

member of Latona Church, Dornoch, 

Ont., and served S50 years as 


pe 


congregational secretary, Nov. 5, 1982. 


SMITH, HOWARD, 79, elder for many 


years and life-long member of Latona 
Church,. Dornoch, Ont., former choir 
member and member of the board of 
managers, active in church work until 
his death on Nov. 29, 1982. 


SPENCE, MRS. ELIZABETH, 87, charter 


member of First Church, Regina, Sask., 
Nov. 19, 1982. 


WILSON, WALTER RICHARD, 76, 


senior elder of St. Paul’s Church, 
Prince Albert, Sask., representative 
elder to Presbytery of Northern 
Saskatchewan and to Synod, convener 
of Camp Christopher for many years, 
choir member for over SO years, Oct. 
23, 1982. 
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Advertisements 


PIPE ORGAN FOR SALE 


MOREL make — $6,009 
East Toronto Korean 
Presbyterian Church, 

40 Yarmouth Rd., Toronto, 
Ontario M6G 1W8 
(416) 530-1142 or 530-1143 


FOR SALE 
Casavant Pipe Organ 1965, 
Lye Tracker 1920, 
Allen Digital 1981 


Allin excellent condition. 
CALL Rodgers Organ Show Room 
(416) 292-4364 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
TUNING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


ubay arcans UTD 


1349 Plains Road East 
Burlington, Ontario, 
416-634-8831 L7R 3P7 


BRUNZEMA ORGANS INC 


596 Glengarry Crescent South 
Post Office Box 219 

Fergus, Ontario Canada 
N1M 2W8 (519) 843-5450 


ey) 
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Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 
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INDUCTIONS 

Glass, Rev. D.R., Fort Frances, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Nov. 14, 1982. 

Milne, Rev. James William, Guelph, Knox 
Church, Ont., as Assistant Minister, 
Dec. Ist, 1982. 

Ross, Dr. Brian R., Toronto, St. Andrew’s 
Humber Heights, Ont., January 16, 
1983. 

Smith, Rev. Howard D., Timmins, 
MacKay Church, Ont., Dec. Ist, 1982. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Milne, Mrs. Lucie Ann, Guelph, Knox 
Church, Ont., as Director of Christian 
Education, Dec. Ist, 1982. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 

MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. 
Murdo Marple, P.O. Box 132, 
Stellarton, N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Mar- 
shfield, St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. 
Gordon Reid, Clyde River, R.R. 2, 
Cornwall, P.E.I., COA 1HO. 

Clyde River pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Gordon J. Matheson, P.O. Box 103, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., C1LA 7K2. 

Halifax, Calvin Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Harvey Station, Knox Church, N.B., Rev. 
G. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte St., 
Fredericton, E3B 1M2. 

Merigomish-French River pastoral charge, 


.LOGAN LAKE, BC — Logan Lake 

Christian Fellowship Society invites 
applications for a Lay Person to work in 
an ecumenical Pilot Project. Logan Lake 
is a copper mine town with a population 
of about 2,700, located approximately 40 
miles from Kamloops. Our Fellowship is a 
Protestant Christian group from different 
denominations who join in sharing their 
lives in service and worship. Our new 
building is shared with the Roman 
Catholic Community. For full job 
description and further details please 
apply with full resume to P.O. Box 301, 
Logan Lake, B.C. VOK 1 WO. All inquiries 
will be answered. 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
GODERICH, ONTARIO 
requires part-time Organist and Choir 


Director, 3-manual Casavant organ, 
Senior, Junior, Cherub Choirs, and 
Handbell Choir. Facilities for private 
teaching. Salary commensurate with 
experience up to $7,000. Applications 
accepted immediately by J.W. Coulter, 
c/o Knox Church, 9 Victoria Street N., 
Goderich, Ont. N7A 2R4. Telephone 519- 
524-7877 (Home) or 519-524-7512 
(Church). 
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N.S., Rev. S.L. McIntyre, R.R. 1, New 

Glasgow, N.W. B2H 5C4. 

Murray Harbour North pastoral charge, 
P.E.I., Rev. Allison J. Ramsay, P.O. 
Box 715, Montague, P.E.I., COA 1RO0. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Waldon B. Moase, Box 254, 
Pictou, N.S., BOK 1HO. 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. L. Murdock, Box 1003, Pictou, 
N.S., BOK 1HO. 

St. Andrew’s Greenock and Pennfield, The 
Kirk, pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. 
Steven C.H. Cho, 35 Main Street, St. 
Stephen, N.B., E3L 1Z3. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 

N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 

Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H SE3. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood 
Crescent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., 
H3P 1J2. 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Que., Dr. William Klempa, 3495 
University Street, Montreal, P.Q., H3A 
1A8. 

Ottawa, St. Timothy’s Church, Ont., Dr. 
P.C. Wotherspoon, 1099 Chelsea Drive, 
Ottawa, Ont., K1K 0M7. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Graeme 


E. Duncan, 44 Church St. East, 
Brampton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 


Openings for Ambitious People 
If you want to work 
part-time or full-time 
Good income in your area, 
if you wish 
Couples-Individuals-Students- 
Retired people 
No experience needed 
Phone or Write: 
Meroving 
Ltd. 
Box 278, Norwich, Ont. 
NOJ 71P0 
Phone (519) 424-9090. 


THE REVEREND PETER F. GILBERT 
M.A., B.D., Phil. M. 
CHURCH EDUCATION 
CONSULTANT 


CREATIVE PROGRAM DESIGN 
in Bible, Interfaith Relations, 
Social & Ethical Issues, 
Marriage & Family Life. 
INDIVIDUAL & 

GROUP COUNSELLING 
Tel. (416) 222-3247 
21 Mango Drive, Willowdale, Ont. 
M2K 2E9. 


Bermuda, St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, 
Dr. M.E. Burch, 288 Mill Road, Apt. 
D16, Etobicoke, Ont. M9C 4X7. 

Boston and Omagh pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. A.L. Sutherland, 291 Queen St. 
South, Streetsville, LSM 1L9. 

Caledon East and Claude pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. James Sutherland, 3801 
Woodruff Crescent, Malton, Ont., L4T 
DLS: 

Erin, Burns Church, and Ospringe, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Barrow, 38 
Edith St., Georgetown, Ont., L7G 3B1. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s, and Craighurst, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Harry E. 
Waite, 25 Cynthia Court, Barrie, L4M 
2X3. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. J. Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, 
Ont., POL 1C0. 

Mississauga, Erindale Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Chris Costerus, 9 
Dartford Road, Bramalea, Ont., L6T 
2Z3. 

Nobleton Presbyterian Church, Nobleton, 
Ont., Rev. A.M. McCombie, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 3819 
Bloor St. W., Islington, Ont., M9B 
1K7. 

Palmerston-Drayton pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. E. Lloyd Clifton, P.O. Box 147, 
Mount Forest, Ont., NOG 2L0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
S35: 

Scarborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, Apt. 315, 10 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont., 


United Empire Loyalists 
Assistance offered to Loyalists descen- 
dants working on genealogy for mem- 
bership in branches across Canada. Write 
to United Empire Loyalists’ Association 
of Canada, 23 Prince Arthur Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario MSR 1B2. 


New! Gardeners Guild — A Club for 
gardening enthusiasts just like you. Free 
package of seeds and complete in- 
formation by mail. No obligation. Write: 
Gardeners Guild, Box 200, Georgetown, 
Ontario L7G 4Y5 


Do you know that membership in the 
Royal Canadian College of Organists 
entitles you to a monthly magazine to 
update you on happenings throughout 


North America? Contact R.C.C.O., 
300A, 212 King Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
M4H IKS5. 


Mention The Presbyterian 
Record when you patronize 
our advertisers. 


M3C 3A3. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS5. 

Toronto, Melrose Park Church, Ont., Rev. 
Brian Fraser, 512 Millwood Road, 
Toronto, M4S 1KS. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church (King 
Street), Ont., Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, 39 
Whitney Ave., Toronto, Ont., M4W 
2A7. 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 
Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 

Tottenham, Beeton, Schomberg pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. Harvey Osborne, 
Box 535, 14 Banting Drive, Alliston, 
Ont., LOM 1A0. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya_ pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1C0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Avonton and Motherwell-Avonbank 
_pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. R.O. Rahn, 
P.O. Box 247, St. Marys, Ont. NOM 
2V0. 

Burlington, Pineland Church, Ont., Rev. S. 
Reid Thompson, 118 Huxley Avenue 
South, Hamilton, Ont., L8K 2R1. 

Caledonia Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.L. McInnis, 34 Postans Path, An- 
caster, Ont., L9G 3R3. 

Chesley, Geneva Church, Ont., Rev. P.A. 
Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, Ont., NOG 
1L0. 

Dorchester-South Nissouri pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. G. Kay, Belmont, Ont., NOL 
1B0. 

Dutton/Wallacetown/West Lorne 
Churches, Ont., Rev. D.P. McCallum, 
R.R. 1, Dutton, Ont., NOL 1JO. 

Glencoe/ Wardsville charge, Ont., Rev. F. 
Howard-Smith, R.R. 2, Glencoe, Ont., 
NOL 1MO. 

Kirkwall/Sheffield charge, Ont., Rev. 
T.G.M. Bryan, 3338 Bristol Drive, 
Burlington, Ont., L7M 1W4. 

London, Trinity Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Pollock, Hamilton Road Presbyterian 
Church, 610 Hamilton Road, London, 
Ont., N5Z 1S9. 

London, Westmount Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.H. Marshall, 43 Stanhope Crescent, 
London, Ont., N6C 3B1. 

Lucknow/ South Kinloss charge, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, 
Ont., NOG 2R0. 

,Milverton, Burns Church, and North 
Mornington Church, Ont., Dr. James 
Ferguson, 367 Mornington St., 
Stratford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s/Gorrie, Knox, 
Rev. Vern Tozer, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N., Listowel, Ont., N4W 1P9. 

Monkton, Knox Church and Cranbrook, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.D. Gordon, 
Box 235, Mitchell, Ont., NOK 1NO. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s, and Scottlea, 
Ont., Rev. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, 
Fort Erie, Ont., L2ZA 3W1. 

Stratford, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Ross 
Macdonald, 46 Church Street, Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 2P1. 

Thamesville, St. James, Kent Bridge, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. John St. C. Neil, 
P.O. Box 1086, Ridgetown, NOP 2C0. 


Walkerton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. W.A. 
Henderson, Box 459, Lucknow, Ont., 
NOG 2HO0. 

Welland, Hungarian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh Appel, 3101 St. Paul Ave., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., L2J 2L8. 

West Flamboro pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
B.A. Nevin, 40 Hostein Drive, An- 
caster, Ont., L9G 2SS5. 

Wiarton, St. Paul’s and Lake Charles, 
Ont., Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 112 
Bruce Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, NOG 
2G0. 

Windsor, Paulin Memorial, Ont., Dr. 
William Lawson, 5150 Wynandotte St. 
East., No. L91, Windsor, N8S 1L2. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Thunder Bay, Lakeview Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H.Y. Chang, 635 Grey St., 
Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 2E4. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 
2C0. 

Winnipeg, St. John’s Church, Man., Rev. 
George C. Vais, 26 Wordsworth Way, 
Winnipeg, Man., R3K 0J9. 
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Indian Head, St. Andrew’s and Qu’Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, S4P 
2T9. 

Moosomin, St. Andrew’s, and Whitewood, 
Knox, Sask., Rev. Keith Humphrey, 
386 Mountain View Road, Yorkton, 
Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Church, 
Sask., Rev. Doug Maxwell, 1342-97th 
Street, North Battleford, Sask., S9A 
0J9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Calvin Hungarian Church, 
Alta., Dr. R.C. Smith, 3323 - 108th 
Street, Edmonton, T6J 3C9. 

Edmonton, First Church, Alta, Dr. R.C. 
Smith, 3323 - 108th Street, Edmonton, 
Alta., T6J 3C9. 

Edmonton, Westmount Church, Alta., 
Rev. Joseph E. Riddell, 55 Gladstone 
Crescent, St. Albert, Alta., T8N OW6. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, Valley 
Centre, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Willowdale, Zion Church, Alta., Rev. 
J. Kenneth Macleod, Box 248 Eckville, 
Alta., TOM 0X0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

New Westminster, First Church, B.C., Rev. 
Dr. W.R. Bell, 838 Chestnut St., New 
Westminster, B.C., V3L 4N2. 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Dr. L.E. Siverns, 504 Sutherland 
Ave., Kelowna, B.C., VIY 5X1 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Me Christians around the world are getting ready, in one way or 
another, for the World Council of Churches meeting in Van- 
couver this summer. Some are studying certain biblical themes to prepare 
them for the gathering of their fellow pilgrims from many corners of our 
global village. 


Last month we considered the 
image of the way, and discovered 
that it is important for us to not 
only find the right way but also to 
be prepared to walk in the way. (If 
any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself, take up his cross 
and follow me.) 

For this month, we consider the 
image of birth. Those of you born 
and raised on the farm have an 
advantage over city folk. You have 
seen birth in its simplest yet most 
profound form. It becomes 
commonplace, as indeed it is, 
because it is a part of the warp and 
woof of existence itself. Living 
things have beginnings and en- 
dings. So do you and I. Thank 
God that life’s journey is made in 
the company of the one who is 
himself our Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end. He makes 
the difference. 

In the John passage, Jesus is 
bidding his disciples farewell. He is 
attempting to prepare them for his 
absence in the body. ‘‘I am going to 
prepare a place for you, so that you 
can be where I am.’’ He knows 
however, that such an absence, if 
even for a short duration of time, 
will cause his followers problems. 
From the unbelieving world, they 
would receive many a barb and 
quip. ‘‘What? You follow Jesus? 
Where is he? Point him out and show 
him to me.”’ ‘‘He’s away just now, but 
he’ll be back. I assure you of that. 
He’ll be back.’’ 

The inbetween time then, will be 
the difficult time. It will be 
painful, even as a birth is painful 
for the mother. (It can be painful 
for fathers too, in an entirely 
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different way.) But then there will 
be joy and great rejoicing. The gift 
of new life will allow the distress to 
be forgotten, the newborn will 
erase the painful memories. 

Joy? Yes, joy that cannot be 
taken away, joy that is full and 
complete. It means that we won’t 


Read: 
Isaiah 66:7-9, 14 


John 16: 19-22 


have a vague discontent. gnawing 
away deep inside us. We will know 
that we have found it, that we have 
been found, by him. Jesus said 
then, that his absence would be 
painful, and his reappearance, in 
the spirit, would restore their 
spirits. 

Pain which leads to delight. 
That’s the process, like it or not. 
We have all experienced the birth 
of an idea, the time spent in 


struggling, hoping, yearning, 
searching — and then the 
breakthrough. 


We are familiar enough with the 
Bible to realize that it is a record of 
numerous births. The opening 
chapters record the remarkable 
birth known as creation. God 
spoke. Things happened. God 
looked and was pleased with that 
to which he had given birth. Early 
in the book, there is recorded the 
birth of a people, which arose out 
of an extraordinary birth when 
Sara, an old woman, laughing in 
astonishment (and, no _ doubt, 
embarrassment) discovered that 
God can make a birth happen in 


the face of what appears to be 
impossible. Don’t forget Moses 
and his birth, and, of course, the 
time when the heavens rang out 
with the glorious good news: ‘‘For 
unto you is born this day in David’s 
city, a Saviour, Christ the Lord.”’ 

We cannot forget’ the 
remarkable conversation of Jesus 
with Nicodemus. ‘‘Remember, you 
must be born again!’’ It was too 
much for Nicodemus. It had to be 
carefully explained. 

The implications of birth are 
many. We are in the birth pangs of 
a new economic order. With the 
birth of nuclear power, we face the 
danger of universal annihilation. 
With such a milieu, the birth rate 
has dropped significantly. 

What are the implications for 
the Church? Can she stand the 
birth of new ideas and insights, the 
challenges of walking new paths of 
service and sacrifice? It is more 
comfortable to walk quietly in the 
rut of the status quo. Don’t rock 
the boat! We don’t want anything 
new. It’s tough enough holding on 
to the old! 

What are the implications of 
birth for us as individuals? At my 
age, dare I admit or confess that 
something new is being born in me 
— that the Spirit has invaded me 
and I am beginning to see things 
differently? Dare I admit that the 
birth of hope is happening? It’s 
somewhat painful but from time to 
time I actually taste the joy, the 
new wine so to speak. 

Birth is a promise and an op- 
portunity. God can make it 
happen. It’s a matter of becoming 
pregnant, with the Holy Spirit! 


Fu me, O Lord, fill me with 
your spirit, that I can be born 
anew unto newness and fullness of 
life through Christ. Amen. 
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Stephen Hayes 


\ \ / e’ve all heard about the book, The Power of 
Positive Thinking by Norman Vincent Peale 
of the Marble Collegiate Church in New York City. 
His views were very much in fashion in the 1950s. 
Now a west coast version of Norman Vincent Peale 
has come on the scene in the form of Robert E. 
Schuller of Garden Grove Church in California with 
his emphasis on ‘‘possibility thinking.’’ Robert 
Schuller is on television weekly and through TV, 
radio, books (Ed. note: See the review of ‘‘Self- 
esteem, the new reformation’? - February), and 
especially the enormous publicity given to his huge 
**Crystal Cathedral,’’ his views are very much before 
us. 
The question is, how should a Christian react to 
this emphasis on positive thinking? Here are three 
answers. 


1. We should be _ positive about positive 
thinking There is much good in this em- 
phasis and we can all be helped to have our own 
negative thinking checked. We become better per- 
sons, indeed better Christians, as we think positively 
rather than negatively. 

The key idea in positive thinking goes back to the 
Stoic philosophers, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. 
They were the ones who established the basic insight 
that our moods and emotions arise not so much from 
what happens to us but rather from what we think, 
how we react, to those events. That is, thought 
creates emotion. This is not true for all emotion: 
there are virtually spontaneous reactions that are 
emotional. -But nonetheless, most emotion is 
preceded by some form of thought. It is this thought 
that then goes on to shape our moods that, in part, 
can be altered by positive (or, for that matter, 
negative) thinking. 

One example would be of a person we’ll call Sam, 
who has just lost his job. Sam goes all to pieces. His 
job was his life, his world, his source of self-esteem, 
as well as his means of earning a living. Loss of job 
leads to depression and only after months of trauma 
and anxiety does he succeed in finding another job. 

Another person, we’ll call Dan, also loses his job. 
For him, too, the loss of income was threatening and 
created anxiety and an appropriate degree of sadness. 
No one likes losing his or her source of income. But 
after nursing his sadness for a day or two, Dan sees 
his misfortune as an opportunity as well as a blow. 
He reasons that what he is going through is not 
exactly pleasant, but it is not the end of the world. 
Perhaps something better will come along. And he 
perceives very clearly the draining nature of anxiety, 
steering him away as it does from the productive and 
energetic pursuit of employment. He too lands a job, 
eventually. It may or may not be better than the one 
that Sam got, but in the process of searching for a 


job he certainly was spared an enormous degree of 
anxiety. Dan was helped by positive thinking. Or as 
Dr. Schuller would put it, he saw the possibilities in 
his situation and went after them. Again, to borrow 


_ from Dr. Schuller, ‘‘He chose to be a chooser rather than 


chose to bea loser.”’ 

Now it is a fact that the world is full of people who 
go through life with a burden of regret, a feeling of 
“If I only had”’ riding heavily upon their shoulders. 
Schuller and others come along and show them that 
they don’t need to be losers. They don’t need to go 
through life as failures. They can be winners. This 
sense of taking charge of one’s own life, refusing to 
drift along, and perhaps for the first time ever, 
taking a chance, is precisely and exactly what many 
people need. Little wonder they respond in the tens 
of thousands to so vibrant a message. 

Possibility thinking can also be put to use at the 
congregational level. One bright minister in our 
presbytery told me of going to a church which had no 
Sunday School at all. He could have wasted his time 
getting depressed and saying ‘‘We’ve got no future 
here.’’ Instead he and the members of his congregation 
went out, and starting from one, then went on to get 
eight more children. In terms of percentages that’s 
rather spectacular! Other churches, when faced with 
small numbers and a declining church school, only 
become depressed and, far from seeing a possibility 
in their situation, they use statistics to help defeat 
themselves. They fail to realize that their thinking, 
especially their negative thinking, is very much part 
of the situation. Their negative thoughts become part 
of the problem not part of the solution. 

There is not the slightest doubt that one of our 
needs in the church is positive thinking. Too many 
churches are governed by the ‘“‘It can’t be done! 
crowd, or (even worse) the ‘‘But we’ve always done it 
this way!’’ group. Little wonder that the Bible says, 
‘*Without vision the people perish.”’ 

Our first response to positive thinking is to endorse 
it. 


2. But It’s Not The Whole Gospel There is 
nothing wrong with positive thinking but there is 
everything wrong with believing that it is the sum 
total of the Gospel. In no way can the Christian 
message be summarized in the phrase ‘‘positive 
thinking.’’ It is much more than that. We then have 
to become aware of a reductionist element in the 
preaching of positive thinking, one which reduces the 
Gospel to that alone. The Gospel will mean many 
things, primarily the message of our redemption 
through Jesus Christ and the need for personal faith 
in him as our Lord and Saviour. It will also have a 
social dimension as we seek to explore the impact of 
the Gospel not only on our personal lives but on our 
communities, provinces, and country. There can 
even be a danger in positive thinking for, improperly 
handled, it can lead to an unhealthy preoccupation 
with oneself. Listen carefully to some modern 


presentations of the Gospel on television and then 
ask yourself if that intense concentration on oneself 
with the promise, in some cases, that if you believe, 
you’ll be successful and prosperous. Did Jesus really 
say that? Take another look at your Bible! 


3. Positive Thinking Can Paper Over Real 
Problems By far the most incisive criticism 
of positive thinking comes from one who is, by and 
large, impressed with it. The critic is the New York 
Psychotherapist and the founder of Rational 
Emotive Therapy, Dr. Albert Ellis. He expresses his 
reservations in this way: 


It is unfortunately all too easy for people to cover up 
their underlying negative views of themselves and 
others with some kind of ‘‘positive thinking’’ that will 
temporarily divert them from their negative evaluations 
and make them ‘‘happy’”’ despite their still holding such 
views. But sooner or later, if they mainly use this 
technique of diversion, their negative thinking will out 
and will rise to smite them 

Handbook of Rational Emotive Therapy, P. 197 


In other words, the very person who is urged to 
think positively may in fact have some deep-seated 
problems that are being covered over by this veneer 
of positive thought. Much more penetrating is the 
sort of reasoning espoused by Rational Emotive 
Therapy which endeavours to define the reasons 
behind one’s anxiety, or depression, or fear. For 
instance, if a person is full of fear that he won’t be 
accepted, perhaps the root of his fear is the non- 
sensical idea he has in the back of his mind that 
‘*everyone has to like me.’’ If that is so — and it 
often is — then how much better to attack the 
nonsense than to paper it over with positive thinking. 
We do not have space to go into this matter here, but 
the point is, why go with positive thinking when a 
more incisive tool is available for dealing with one’s 
emotional problems? 

Well then, let’s react to Robert Schuller and 
Norman Vincent Peale in a positive way. We can and 
should learn from them even while expressing some 
reservations and suggesting that there are even better 
ways of doing things. Now is that positive enough? 


O 


Stephen Hayes is the minister at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Cobourg, Ontario, 
and the author of several books on the 
faith. 
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Simple solutions 


EDITORIAL 


James Ross Dickey 


ap he Canadian Christian community owes the Episcopal Commission 
for Social Affairs of the Canadian Conference of Catholic Bishops 
at least two cheers. They have, as probably no other ecclesial body could, 
(pace tua United Church), drawn the attention of the media, and through 
the media, of Canadians from coast to coast, to the fact that industrial 
and economic problems, in this instance unemployment, have moral 
implications. Our world is always startled to discover that the Church 
worries about more than sex, lotteries and falling attendance. 


The Bishops have reminded 
everyone that the graphs and 
statistics are people: people who 
have lost their homes, their sense 
of worth, their personal and 
domestic peace, sometimes even 
their sanity itself. Dreams die as 
the figures nudge upward. Years of 
sacrifice, hard work, blow away in 
the cold winds of winter and the 
impersonal forces that chill the 
economy. 

The dialogue that the Bishops 
call for is certainly needed. Many 
of our gurus of gold have been 
wrong so often they must by now 
be reduced to reading chicken 
entrails. 

However, this writer at least 
must withhold unqualified ac- 
colades for at least two reasons. 

In the Bishops’ report they say: 
“‘There is...an ethical order in which 
human labour, the subject of 
production, takes precedence over 
capital and technology. This is the 
priority of labour principle. By placing 
greater importance on the _ ac- 
cumulation of profits and machines 
than on the people who work in a 
given economy, the value, meaning, 
and dignity of human labour is 
violated.’’ 

Placing capital, and capitalism, 
in direct opposition to labour in a 
way in which gains for one must be 
made at the expense of the other is 
a dubious antithesis that even 
Marxists have abandoned, at least 
as an absolute. We do not have 
before us, in the papers, on the 
T.V. screens, words and pictures 
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telling the story of . companies 
laying-off in order to adjust to 
minor fluctuations in_ their 
markets, shutting down to provide 
higher dividends for their in- 
vestors. Nor do companies enter 
bankruptcy and close permanently 
in order to preserve the wealth of a 
privileged class. In many instances 


we see companies fighting for their 
very survival; for the hope of 
better days when, having secured 
their existence, they can hire again, 
put money into the economy 
again. 

Having spent over eight years 
between two one-industry mining 
towns, I have seen at first hand 
what fluctuations in the market 


can do. The site of my last parish, 
Thompson, Manitoba, owes its 
existence to large deposits of nickel 
and to the International Nickel 
Company of Canada_ which 
provides the technology and the 
work force to take the nickel from 
ore to finished product. Anyone 
who has not visited a northern 
mining town will probably not be 
able to picture or to grasp the 
enormity of the task of building 
heavy industry in what was, but 
decades ago, wilderness. Nor will 
they understand just how hard it is 
to find and keep trained people in 
such places, in a severe climate. 
Ministers don’t have to go down 
the mine daily, or work in 
smelters, and yet on my ap- 
pointment I discovered that I was 
the seventh minister in Thompson 
in thirteen years! The turn-over in 
the work force in good times was 
phenomenal. To have to let 
otherwise satisfied, trained people 
go in bad times is a tragedy; for the 
people, certainly; for the town, to 
be sure; but also for the company. 
It will take years to replace them 
when the market eventually im- 
proves. In the meantime, does 
putting people over profits mean 
that INCO, for example, should 
continue to mine nickel that it 
can’t sell? To place itself in a 
position from which it might never 
recover? Are you willing to have 
them store two tons or so in your 
back-yard? 

This brings me to another sad 
truth. The fact is that we don’t 
own most of what makes Canada 
run economically. Some 1978 
figures that I have show that 94% 
of our rubber industry, 75% of our 
transportation equipment, 72% of 
our non-metallic minerals, 68% of 
our chemicals and _ chemical 
products, 66% of our electrical 
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A good year 
Allow me to congratulate you on 
the wonderful articles which 
appeared in The Record during 
1982. They were rich in exposition 
of God’s very Holy Word, as well 
as instructive in many departments 
of scholarship and information. 
As we are into another year of 
opportunity, and service for our 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, the 
Redeemer, let us pray that the 
Holy Spirit may guide and direct in 
every sense unto the end, that his 
Kingdom may be advanced. 
John Y. Garrett, 
Woodstock, N.B. 


No “‘faint praise’’ 
for Trembley! 

The usual response to articles 
such as David Trembley’s is that he 
has created a straw man. Trem- 
bley, however, does not appear to 
know enough about his subject to 
be able to present and criticize even 
a false image of ‘‘Evangelicals.”’ 
His lack of knowledge and poor 
writing style weaken his argument 
immeasurably. Wallace Whyte’s 
satisfactory, though not over- 
whelming, response is by far the 
better piece of work. Un- 
fortunately, there are far too many 
in our church who will take 
Trembley as a champion of their 
cause after reading the title of his 


LETTERS 


essay and miss the serious flaws in 
his argument. 

Trembley’s most serious mistake 
is: his pa tailuremetou detine 
‘*Evangelical,’’ either positively or 
negatively. The ‘‘Evangelicals’’ 
slip in and out of his line of vision, 
sometimes as  Charismatics, 
sometimes as mainline churchmen, 
sometimes as_ sectarians, 
sometimes as subversives within 
the true fold. To some extent 
Trembley has accepted the popular 
fallacy that equates ‘‘Evangelical’’ 
with ‘‘Fundamentalist.’’ He seems 
unaware that there are outstanding 
differences between the two, and 
that ‘‘Evangelicals’’ are often far 
less tolerant of the self-proclaimed 
‘‘Fundamentalists’’ than Trem- 
bley’s ‘‘Christians’’ are. Trembley 
is also unaware of the fact that 
there is no unity among those who 
call themselves ‘‘Evangelicals.’’ 
Those of us within the mainline 
denominations who have 
reclaimed the name ‘‘Evangelical’’ 
(as if Presbyterians had _ ever 
forfeited it) are hardly united. 
Many of us are now called ‘‘Neo- 
Evangelicals’? by our more 
‘‘Orthodox’’ brethren. An analysis 
and critique of ‘‘Evangelicals’’ as 
simplistic and shallow as Trem- 
bley’s simply won’t do. 

Trembley’s suggestion’ that 
story-theology is the answer for the 
Church today as it struggles to 
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present the Gospel reveals his lack 
of knowledge about the world 
around him. People today are far 
less inclined to accept and un- 
derstand story and parable than 
their parents were. The modern 
Western consciousness has been 
shaped (warped?) by television, 
realistic cinema, and computers. 
While most of the Victorian cliches 
that remain in the ‘‘Evangelical’’ 
vocabulary are as far removed 
from twentieth-century reality as 
first-century Aramaic parables are, 
the ‘‘Evangelicals’’ at least manage 
to appeal to thought, feeling, and 
experience that are very real to 
‘“‘Mr. and Mrs. 1983’’. If there is 
to be an rapprochement between 
‘‘Fvangelicals’’ and ‘‘Christians”’ 
both sides will have to go beyond 
the shallowness and damning-with- 
faint-praise that mark Trembley’s 
conclusions. 
(Rev.) D. Laurence De Wolfe, 
Listowel, Ont. 


Consistency and ‘‘racism’”’ 


Some members of our church, 
and other readers of The Record as 
well, might be somewhat taken 
aback by the letter from the Rev. 
Rodger Talbot, a minister of our 
church, with snide insinuations 
regarding The Record Editor, 
another minister of our church. 

Perhaps someone ought to point 
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out’to Rodger Talbot that con- 
| sistency with respect to racism 
| might get both editorial and 
general support. If such people, 
for instance, spoke out against 
racism in Russia with its Jewish 
Victims, or the racism in many 
countries in Africa against whites, 
they might gain credibility. 

Mr. Talbot’s letter refers to 
designated funds, in a quotation 
which implies that this is general 
practice. It is not, of course, and is 
te) practice, in) our’ “own 
denomination only because some 
of us made an issue of it, and the 
General Assembly acted on it! 

Would Mr. Talbot be more 
specific and name the ‘‘Toronto- 
based groups. which — support 
democracy and oppose racism in 
South Africa’?! Can he assure me 
that they are not Communist- 
controlled or affiliated as is the 
case with the African National 
Congress? 

Mr. Talbot refers to ‘‘bad 
feelings which exist in the church 
toward the Programme to Control 
Racism.”’ He is really referring to 
objections to selective targets, 
almost total absence of criticism of 
Communist regimes, and what 
often appears to be an unholy 
alliance between Marxism and 
nominal Christianity. The 
majority of us are totally opposed 
to the spread of regimes where all 
democratic organizations,  in- 
cluding the church, have lost their 
freedom, including the freedom to 
write some snide letters to the 
Editor. 

W. S. Thomson, 
Oakville, Ont. 


The last thing we need 

The statement of D. S. MacLeod 
in the letter ‘‘An Act of Piracy’’ 
(January, 1983) must be treated 
with great care. They indicate a 
great need for improving our 
method of determining a 
reasonable remuneration for our 
professional church workers. But 
the last thing we now need is a full- 
blown war about money. 

The views of Mr(s?) MacLeod 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Survival 


Wayne Smith 


T he leaders of Canada’s major churches have been involved in two 
newsworthy issues recently. Both have to do with survival. 

The first of these is the issue of nuclear disarmament. On December 14 
and 15, 1982, I and the leaders of the Anglican Church ‘of Canada, the 
United Church of Canada, the Lutheran Church in America — Canada 
section, the Roman Catholic Church and the Canadian Council of 
Churches met with the Prime Minister and other parliamentary leaders in 


Ottawa to present a brief.on the subject 


The brief commended our 
government’s effort toward a 
comprehensive ban on testing and 
deployment of nuclear weapons 
and recommended several steps 
which the churches regarded as 
being consistent with that policy. 
These were that Canada should 
insist on a NATO policy of no first 
use of nuclear weapons; the 
support of a worldwide strategy of 
‘‘suffocation’’ and a freeze on the 
development of nuclear weapons. 
We further recommended that 
Canada refuse to test the Cruise 
missle on Canadian soil, that 
Canada refuse to produce com- 
ponents for nuclear weapons 
systems, that Canada be declared a 
zone which should be free from 
nuclear weapons and finally, that 
Canada should continue its role as 
a peace keeper on the world scene. 
In all of this there was no 
suggestion in favour of unilateral 
disarmament but we argued that 
Canada is in a good position to 
work within the United Nations 
toward a general reduction of 
nuclear arms. 

What business has a group of 
clergymen in discussing these 
matters with members of 
parliament? What business has the 
church in dealing with issues of 
this kind? Have we fallen into the 
snare of getting entangled in issues 
that are not the business of the 
churches and jumping on the 
bandwagon with humanists, 
socialists and communists? 

1. The brief we presented to the 
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parliamentarians was not 
something concocted by a little 
group of church leaders. All of the 
points had come from statements 
and resolutions adopted by church 
bodies (in our case the 108th 
General Assembly) over the past 
year or so, and we had the 
knowledgeable technical help of 
staff members from _ Project 
Ploughshares. We were therefore 
not speaking for ourselves but 
interpreting what the churches as a 
whole have been saying. 

2. Most Christian churches have 
regarded it as proper and even 
necessary to speak prophetically 


Have we fallen into the 
snare of getting entangled 
in issues that are not the 
business of the churches 
and jumping on_ the 


bandwagon with 
humanists, socialists and 
communists? 


on issues of the day. Certainly The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has always felt that way. Indeed it 
is part of our doctrine that we do 
so. It is our responsibility, 
however, to speak against the 
background of the biblical message 
and Christian theology. 

I believe that the brief has ac- 
complished this, in a similar way to 
the biblical basis that undergirds 
the statements on nuclear disar- 
mament that were produced by the 
108th General Assembly. 

3. When we talk about peace 
and nuclear disarmament we have 
not witlessly hopped onto some 
secular bandwagon. Peace is a 
biblical word. Our Lord calls us to 
peace and to peacemaking. Not 
peace at any price: any government 
is charged with the responsibility 
of protecting its citizens. Not a 
craven surrender to some enemy: 
Jesus recognized that his gospel 
would result in strife (Matthew 
10:34). But God’s people are called 
upon to labour for peace, even the 
peace of the society in which we 
find ourselves. The Jews who went 
into exile in Babylon were to 
labour for the peace of Babylon: 
“‘Seek the peace of the city where I 
have sent you into exile, and pray to 
the Lord on its behalf; for in its peace 
you will have peace’’ (Jer. 29:7). 
What if the secular world has 
borrowed the Bible’s vocabulary? 
Do we stop talking about peace 
and working for it just because 
secularism has adopted the word 
and degraded it in the process? 
Rather, are we not to proclaim that 
Jesus Christ is our peace and the 
peace of the world? 

4. There is the practical reality 
that parliamentarians are not only 
willing but anxious to hear the 
views of Canadians on_ the 
troublesome issue of nuclear 
disarmament. Not a few of them 


_| were interested in the theological 
_| and moral approach taken by the 
| brief. Granted, we do not have 
expertise in engineering, military 
strategy, or nuclear science, but 
that is not the purpose anyway. 
After all, the only experts in 
nuclear warfare are the survivors 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The 
point is that world survival is at 
stake and all of us ought to have 
something to say on that subject. 

The second issue that church 
leaders were involved in recently 
was the critique of our economic 
system that was issued by the 
social affairs unit of the Con- 
ference of Canadian Catholic 
Bishops. Much of the reaction to 
this statement was the effect that 
the bishops should stick to the 
Bible and leave economics to the 
people who know something about 
it. This counter-attack was easy to 
mount and neatly sidestepped what 
was clearly the intention of the 
bishops: to challenge’ the 
assumption that profits are more 
important than people. If the 
bishops were one-sided in their 
attack on the capitalistic system, I 
think they got it half-right. Surely 
all political and economic systems 
in this world can be and ought to 
be challenged from the standpoint 
of the gospel. 

The churches have no magic 
prescription for these fearful issues 
of human survival, but at least we 
have the duty to work on their 
diagnosis by attacking evil and, at 
least, opening up the discussion of 
these issues that have so obvious a 
theological base. All along the way 
we Christians have unceasing 
responsibility to serve God by 
seeking the peace and welfare of 
human kind and witnessing to our 
Sovereign Lord. And herein is our 
future and our hope (Jer. 29:11). 

That, incidentally, is precisely 
the aim of the nuclear disar- 
mament resolutions approved by 
the 108th General Assembly. 
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A Norman Rockwell 
Collector’s Edition 


As part of an advertising pro- 
gram commissioned by Upper 
Canada Collectibles, we will 
send a Norman Rockwell Col- 
lector’s Edition Plate to any 
reader of this publication who 
responds to this notice by Ap- 
ril 15 for the sum of $6.45* 
plus $1.50* shipping and hand- 
ling. There is no further finan- 
cial obligation. These plates fea- 
ture Norman Rockwell’s four be- 
loved classics in glowing colours 
on a background of highest qua- 
lity pure white porcelain. Each 
6%” plate is highlighted with 
genuine gold trim. Please indi- 
cate choice of design from: The 
Cobbler, The Toymaker, The 
Lighthouse Keeper’s Daughter, 
or For a Good Boy when you 
make your request. Or, you may 
purchase the complete edition 
of all four for a special price of 
$22.95* plus $2* shipping and 
handling. You save $6 over the 
individual price. There will be a 
strict limit of two sets (or 8 
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collector edition plates) per ad- 
dress, at a cost of only $39.95* 
postage paid. That's a savings 
of $20 over the individual price. 
These collector’s plates make a 


' beautiful display and make 


valued gifts. This program is 
being conducted simultaneously 
in other publications. If you see 
it in more than one, please let us 
know as this information is im- 
portant to us. Should you wish 
to return your Norman Rock- 
well Plates, refunds will be 
promptly made. No request will 
be accepted past April 15. 
Any cheques postmarked later 
will be returned uncashed. We 
will also accept credit card 
orders. Just give us the name of 
the card, account number and 
expiration date. Or, send appro- 
priate sum together with your 
name and address to: Upper 
Canada Collectibles, Dept. 
CF-1604, 2714 Rena Road, 
Mississauga, Ontario LAT 4CS. 


*Ont. residents add 7% sales tax. 
© Upper Canada Collectibles 
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BARSANUPHIUS ~ 


|] here are so many weight loss diets around 

it was inevitable that someone would 
come up with a theological diet plan. Last 
week I had the pleasure of meeting the inventor 
of ‘theological dieting,’ the Rev. Harry S. 
Sology. As well as having his M.Div., from the 
Moribund Life Seminary, he holds the Ph.D. in 
nutrition from the Gesundheit School of Sinus 
and Health in Zurich. 

He is a genial little man and set me at ease 
- right away. ‘‘I like to.be informal, so just call 
me ‘Doc’, ’’ he said. ‘‘That’s what all my 
friends call me... ‘Doc,’ ’’ He paused, and eyes 
twinkling said, ‘‘ ‘Doc’ Sology!’’ He smiled so 
broadly that all his teeth seemed to light up with 
delight over his little pun. 

Pretending not to get the point, I asked him 
about theological dieting. His reply was not 
modest. “‘Since I am a brilliant theologian as 
well as a student of nutrition, I have 
systematized all diets into three theological 
categories. 

‘Dietrich Bonhoeffer used the phrase ‘cheap 
grace’ to describe a modern heresey. I apply his 
Dhrase to my first category af diets — ‘cheap 
grace’ diets.’’ ; 

His teeth began to gleam again and I braced 
myself for what was coming. ‘“‘Cheap grace’ 
diets are not of course to be confused with 
‘cheep grace’ diets, which consist only of bird 
seed,’ 

“Oh?” I said, feigning ignorance. He went 
on, ‘‘These diets allow you to eat whatever you 
want, in as large quantities as you want, 
whenever you want. Then you hope and pray 
you will lose weight. The hoping and praying 
takes place between meals. 

“‘There are certain clear advantages to this 
diet. It does not require any _ special 
preparation. Time does not need to be wasted 
counting calories. No old eating habits need to 
be changed. No will power is involved. Besides 
it is almost impossible to fall off it. 

“‘The only problem with the diet is that it 
doesn’t work. People who follow it tend to get 
heavier and heavier as the years go by. 
Curiously, this fact in no way deters them. 
They just keep on eating and eating and hoping 
and praying. 

“There is also a charismatic variation of the 
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‘cheap grace’ diet, although it can be costly in 
financial terms. Overweight people can attend 
one of those rallies where the preacher puts his 
hand on their heads and yells ‘“‘BE THIN!’’ 
Then they fall backwards with a thud. When 
they get up, the heavier will notice that they 
have lost at least ten pounds. Then some of his 


_assistants will think it more likely that they have 


lost fifteen or twenty pounds. Soon, everyone 
present, including the dieters, will think they 
have lost a great deal of weight. 

“‘Now I don’t mean to suggest that this is all 
imagination. It may very well be that a real loss — 
could have occurred when they bumped the 
floor. And surely some weight would be lost by 
all that running around the stage celebrating the 
success of the occasion. 

“The only trouble with this diet is that the 
loss tends to restrict itself to the euphoria of the 
moment. The next morning the pounds are 
back waiting to be lost all over again. 

“‘The second category of theological diets is 
the various ‘works righteousness’ diets. The 
essence of these diets is a combination of 
fasting and smugness. A most effective 
variation is what I call the ‘1812 Diet.’ Two 
days a week, while the rest of the family have 
their meals, the dieter goes to the phonograph 
and plays Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture. This 
reminds him of the source of his diet, Luke 
18:12, and keeps his mind off food. 

‘The final category in theological dieting is 
the ‘faith and action’ type of diet. In these diets 
you not only believe that you can lose weight, 
you actually do something about it. A good 
example of this type of diet is John the Baptist’s 
diet of locusts and wild honey. Locusts are not 
readily available in Canadian food stores, but 
you should be able to find them in any decent 
mail order catalogue. Dieters should eat all 
their locusts right at the start of the meal and 
then linger over the wild honey. That way you 
don’t have a locust afteraste staying with you 
for hours. Purists may object, but this diet 
allows you Clorets and/or Tums after each 
meal.’”’ 

“I suppose you follow theological dieting 
yourself?’’ I asked. ‘‘Oh my, no!’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘I merely teach the subject.’”’ Oo 
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Lloyd Robertson 


CLAC: A timely idea 


G hristian clergy are much in the news these days. There is an activism 
among church leaders that is making its presence felt in secular 
society, whether the subject is the nuclear arms buildup or the bombshell 
dropped by the Canadian Catholic Bishops regarding new economic 
directions. While controversial statements from church leaders often make 
headlines, there are groups carrying messages on behalf of the Christian 
ethic, outside the upper councils of the churches, that deserve more at- 


tention than they usually receive. 


One of these is the Christian 
Labour Association of Canada, 
hereafter referred to as the CLAC. 
The organization has been in 
existence for thirty years but 
because of a low public profile its 
voice is seldom heard in the 
perpetual clamour of debate that 
surrounds relations between 
organized labour and its alleged 
antagonists in government and 
business. 

The CLAC has organized ap- 
proximately 4,500 workers in 
Ontario, Alberta and_ British 
Columbia. Most of them are in the 
construction industry but many 
others are employed in nursing 
homes, factories and_ tran- 
sportation firms. In spite of the 
CLAC’s insistence that constant 
confrontation is not the way to 
solve union-management 
problems, members’ wages are 
described as fair to excellent. This 
is truly a union with a difference 
and that’s why the CLAC is not 
always held in high regard by 
fellow unionists in other 
organizations. It has been accused 
of being ‘‘soft’’? on management 
and dismissed as a ‘‘company’’ 
union. It has also come under 
criticism for infringing on 
traditional management rights and 
for trying to upset established 
structures. But unbiased observers 
are likely to find timely proposals 
in the CLAC’s basic philosophy. 
Its ideas would seem to represent a 
sensible way of moving toward a 
healthier labour relations climate, 
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so desperately needed in a country 
where the old methods have so 
totally failed. 

The CLAC calls on_ both 
management and labour to set 
aside traditional attitudes towards 
absolute rights in their respective 
categories and adopt a more 
conciliatory approach that would 
see both groups involved in all of 


The strength of the CLAC 

position is rooted in the 

Christian tradition of 
stewardship,... 


the critical decisions that affect the 
welfare of an enterprise. The 
CLAC admits that it will be dif- 
ficult to shake management and 
labour out of their entrenched 
positions, mainly because of a 
great deal of self-interest on both 
sides. Corporations are reluctant 
to change the present system 
because it allows managements to 
continue their control over en- 
terprises and, under the present 


structure, North American unions 
do not threaten that control. The 
unions thrive under the current 
adversarial system because without 
it they could not hold the loyalty of 
their members. Promoting the idea 
that workers ought to be integrated 
into a company as true partners 
would undermine the Union’s 
power position. If workers became 
partly responsible for the affairs of 
the Corporation and shared in its 
decision-making processes, the 
need for the union in its present 
form, as a separate power bloc 
outside and over against the 
company, would soon disappear. 
But the present economic 
situation is forcing both 
management and labour to seek 
solutions outside their own narrow 
parameters. They must seriously 
consider ways of putting aside old 
rigidities in order to improve 
Canada’s sinking position in in- 
ternational markets. Only an 
extraordinary effort can pull the 
country out of its morass and the 
prescription offered by the CLAC 
looks custom-made to help in the 
search for a cure to present ills. 
The strength of the CLAC 
position is rooted in the Christian 
tradition of stewardship, a 
principle that calls upon man to 
step back and serve God as a 
steward rather than try to be 
master of his own destiny. The 
steward acts on behalf of God and 
is wholly responsible to him in all 
matters, including those relating to 
his neighbour, his society and his 
environment. Naturally, this 
philosophy has _ wide-ranging 
implications in practice and would 
certainly breathe new life into a 
tired structure. It may be con- 
sidered a better idea, even if it is a 
very old one, and it seems that its 
time has come. oni ER 


: Editorial 
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products, 62% of our machinery, 
and so on and so on...are foreign 
owned assets! Trouble elsewhere is 
trouble for Canada. Would the 
Bishops have us buy them all 
back? Some of them? With what? 
Whose money? 

The Bishops’ report also en- 
courages the maintenance of 
labour-intensive industries as 
opposed to _ high-technology 
development. Canada is a nation 
that depends on exports for its 
economic well-being; wheat, pulp 
and paper, raw materials of all 


sorts. With whom will we be able . 


to compete in_ labour-intensive 
industries, given the wages to 
which our workers are accustomed 
and which the cost of living more- 
or-less demands? Are we to 
establish tariffs — to shut out 
imports in order that our textile 
industry, our shoe industry, ‘‘our’’ 
branch-plant automotive industry, 
just to name three, can survive? 
Do we not create another moral 
dilemma with this possibility? We 
would thereby destroy’ the 
economies of many far less healthy 
nations, exacerbating poverty in 
the Third World. There is another, 
purely pragmatic, dilemma created 
by this proposal as well. Our 
tariffs would invoke retaliatory 
tariffs in many of our stronger 
| trading partners, thereby putting 
us in a position where we rob, say, 
farmers to pay textile workers. 

The West can no longer regard 
itself as the primogenitor of all 
things industrial. We have learned 
that the Russians can play hockey 
at least as well as we can. We are 
learning that the Japanese can 
build cars, T.Vs. and stereos at 
least as well as we can too. There 
will have to be a massive, and 
perhaps not-so-gradual shift of 
priorities in Canada and in the 
West — a search for things that we 
can do competitively. The high- 
technology industries, still in the 
nascent stage, but disapproved of 
already by the Bishops, may be one 
of these avenues. And can anyone 


yet say for sure how such in- 
dustries will ultimately affect 
employment? Is it right to assume 
that the development of the micro- 
chip will mean less and less work? 
It will come, regardless, whether 
we do it or not. Indeed, it is here. 

Perhaps what is needed is a new 
conception of employment. 
Maybe, in the dialogue that the 
Bishops have, to their credit, 
encouraged, we can look afresh at 
the kinds of jobs that may emerge. 
For example, we have countless 
numbers of volunteers working 
now in hospitals, schools, prisons 
and other social agencies. They 
work as volunteers because. the 
institutions are understaffed and 
have no money in their budgets to 
pay them. Well? 

Can we go on seeing full em- 
ployment as a forty-hour week? 
What is an ‘‘acceptable’’ level of 
employment? The only country 
that has full employment, that I 
am aware of, is the Soviet Union. 
They have attained this much 
desired goal by means of an 
enormous civil bureaucracy, a 
huge military, and by sacrificing 
efficiency to ideology to the point 
where they lag far behind capitalist 
nations in the ordinary, basic 
goods and services that they can 
provide for their people (food 
being but one of them). Their 
satellites too, might be included, 
but the Polish government. can’t 
seem to find work for Lech 
Walesa. 

God knows, and the unem- 
ployed know, that our system has 
gaping flaws, imperfections of 
some magnitude. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that it has distributed 
wealth, health and general well- 
being more widely than any other 
system, and for a longer period in 
history. Would you rather be down 
and out in Canada or in Cam- 
bodia? Sick in Toronto or Tripoli? 

The problem is appallingly real. 
It has decidedly moral im- 
plications. The churches have 
every right to speak out. But the 
solutions are not as simple as some 
would have us believe. 
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SUMMER SESSION 1983 — 
WORLD COUNCIL THEMES 


In place of the customary series 
of courses offered during four 
weeks in July, the VST Summer: 
Session has been scheduled for 
the period July 20th through 
August 12th, 1983, in order to 
coincide with the meetings of the 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at U.B.C. 


The seminars and courses of the 
Summer Session will parallel the 
themes and issues being treated 
in the Assembly. An international 
faculty will provide material of 
their own, as well as_ in- 
terpretations of the materials and 
discussions from the Assembly. 
Students in the Summer Session 
will participate in the movement 
of the Assembly programme 
through the use of closed circuit 
television, Assembly Work- 
books, and a_ schedule of 
programmes surrounding the 
Assembly itself. Informal con- 
tacts, often among the most 
memorable events of an 
Assembly experience, will be 
possible through shared eating 
facilities, the Worship Tent, etc. 
Four members of the VST faculty, 
in addition to the Summer 
Session Dean, Dr. Bud Phillips, 
will be on the Summer Session 
faculty and will coordinate the 
work of each faculty team. 


Enrollment in the Summer 
Session will be limited to 175 
students. Some campus lodging 
is possible and some off campus 
billeting is being arranged. All 
students will be within easy 
access of the School's facilities. It 
will be essential that those in- 
terested in participating register 
early. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: 
Summer Session 
Vancouver School 
of Theology 
6000 Ilona Drive, 
Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4 
Phone: (604) 228-9031 
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PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


David Hay 


Don't short-change the laity! 


The Reformed Doctrine of Lay Vocation 


My minister in 


e Edinburgh was fond of the story of the layman who was asked by an 
Earnest Christian Worker what he did as a Christian. ‘‘I bake,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘No, no,’’ said the E.C.W. ‘‘I want to know what Christian work 
you do, not what your employment is.’’ Back came the response once 


more, ‘‘I bake!’’ 


‘““You completely misunderstand me,’’ said the 


questioner, ‘‘I am asking what religious work you do for Christ.’’ Yet 
again came the answer, ‘‘I bake!’’ Stunned by such obtuseness, the 
E.C.W. shrugged his shoulders and went off. 


My worry is that the team- 
theory of the ministry, allegedly 
based on Ephesians 4:12, is ob- 
scuring the Reformed teaching on 
the vocation of the laity to the 
point of obliteration. The team- 
idea is that ministry belongs to the 
Church as a whole, and that the 
functions of the ordained minister 
is to be an enabler, equipping the 
laity for the genuine ministry of 
the whole body. This is an at- 
tractive theory, elegantly simple, 
that has now’ gained many 
adherents. 

The Reformed doctrine of the 
laity starts from another premise, 
laid down clearly in 1 Corinthians 
7, especially verses 20 and 24: 
‘‘Brethren, let every man, wherein he 
is called, therein abide with God.’’ 
The calling is to Christ, and it is to 
be exercised in the situation in 
which a man_ finds himself, 
married or unmarried, slave or 
free, etc., although this situation 
may be improved, if, for example, 
the slave can get his freedom. This 
teaching was taken up by the 
Reformers with great vigour. As 
one writer says, instead of sending 
dedicated folk into monasteries it 
drove them into the market-place 
and all kinds of ‘‘callings’’ to 
fulfill their Christian obedience 
there, as well as in family, 
educational and _ other social 
circles. This is the doctrine of 
sanctification or ethical obedience, 
insisted on by the baker in my 
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- layfolk out of 


opening story. It is not a matter of 
‘‘witness’’ or of ‘‘ministry’’ but of 
straight obedience. Of course, it 
will frequently carry a secondary 
effect of witness, but this will be a 
spin-off. If witness is made the 
motive or objective, the obedience 
will be corrupted, lacking the 
purity of uprightness, as honesty 
becomes corrupted and no longer 
honest if it is adhered to as the best 
policy. 1 used to tease my students 
sometimes by telling them that it is 
immoral to set a good example. 
The motivation is inadequate. 

The irony is that under the 
‘‘ministry’’ teaching, the model 
presented for the layman is the 
cleric! Hence the ominous habit on 
Layman’s Sunday of getting lay- 
people to take the service, with the 
silent suggestion that this is how it 
would always be if those wicked 
clergy were not forever cheating 
their proper 
prominence. The truer answer, I 
believe, is a fuller use of corporate 
prayer, largely prescribed, to avoid 
juvenility and jejuneness, not a 
farming-out of this and that item 
to individual lay-people. 

’ As for the true model for the 
laity, it should be noticed that 1 
Corinthians 7 links up splendidly 
with Genesis 1:26 and Psalm 8:5f. 
In other words, the stewardship of 
the laity is not of the ‘‘mysteries’’ 
but of the whole creation — a 
pretty grand assignment! Here we 
touch something basic to humanity 


without which everything is 
distorted. To attempt to enclose it 
in a doctrine of ‘‘ministry’’ would 
be artificial and confusing. Hence 
it is just being thrust aside, and the 
laity are being short-changed in 
their basic divine endowment as 
God’s creatures. Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer said that he often felt 
more at home with secular-minded 
people than in religious company. 
That was because the pietism of 
the latter had destroyed their 
humanity. This is why many men 
avoid Church. They fear the loss 
of their manhood. 


2. The Model for the 
Cleric The team-theory 
short-changes the holy ministry 
also (the term ‘‘holy’’ in _ this 
connection refers not to personal 
sanctification but to the holy 
mysteries with which the office is 
charged). It is being forgotten that 
the model for the minister, but not 
for the laity (except in the measure 
mentioned below), is the Apostle. 
Early in its work, the Committee 
on Church Growth issued a 
pamphlet called, ‘‘Committed to 
Church Growth,’’ in which the 
laity were asked to sign a con- 
venant as ‘‘stewards of the 
mysteries of God.’’ Yet they 
cannot take such a vow without 
ordination, for in this expression 
(1 Cor. 4:1) St. Paul is referring to 
the Apostles, specifically Apollos, 
himself and Cephas. As also in 2 
Cor. 3:6, Paul is_ explicitly 
parallelling the Apostles with the 
priests of the Old Convenant and 
he customarily views’ the 
apostolical office in a liturgical- 
sacrificial way. A careless habit is 
widespread, as in the pamphlet, of 
forgetting that the ‘‘we’’ of St. 
Paul, when it is apostolic, does not 
apply to Christians in general, for 
the Apostles are the foundation of 


‘| are a ministerial 


|| the Church and the laity are not. I 

| think it is this carelessness that has 
created the assumption that the 
team-theory of ministry is native to 
| the New Testament. A_ prime 
‘| example is St. Matthew 28:19f. 
| This is 
| Apostles; not a general one, for the 
| laity do not have authority to teach 
_j or to dispense sacraments (n.b, 
‘*baptizing’’ in loc.) The mysteries 
stewardship. 
Certainly, there are sometimes 
sayings of our Lord to his Apostles 
that can in a derivative way be 
applied to all Christians, but the 
prior reference must never be 
‘| occluded. St. John 15:16 is a case 
|} in point (see below also under 
Section 3). 

I can not escape saying 
something about Ephesians 4, 
especially verse 12, and_ the 
problems raised by New Testament 
scholars about the change in 
prepositions and the comma after 
‘‘saints’’ in the King James and 
Revised Standard Versions. The 
change in prepositions is stylistic 
and inconsequential, just as we can 
move from ‘‘to’’ to ‘‘for’’ and 
from ‘‘for’’ to ‘‘to’’ simply for 
variety, and I should defend the 
comma after ‘‘saints’’ because 
those translators had a_ better 
doctrine of the ministry than 
obtains in some_ quarters 
nowadays. A good example of the 
need to be on one’s guard when 
reading modern translations is the 
New English Bible’s translation of 
Romans 11:12, where St. Paul is 
reduced from being an Apostle to 
being a ‘‘missionary.’’ This error 
was produced by a etymology of 
the term, ‘‘send forth.’’ Similar 
errors are committed by false 
inference from the etymological 
inferences... from,, the.,,,term 
‘‘minister’’ (‘‘servant’’), without 
attention to the _ theological 
context. The minister is in the first 
place a servant of the mysteries. 

To come back to Ephesians 4, I 
would be persuaded of the 
‘‘equipping’’ interpretation if any 
evidence were given me that it is 
found elsewhere in St. Paul. I do 
not see any. He can not possibly in 
this passage be regarded as saying 


a commission to the. 


that Christ gave the Church 
Apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
etc. in order that they might build 
up Christians as _ apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, etc. Nor 
does he ever say that when the 
Spirit imparts various gifts it is the 
task of Apostles, etc. to train 
Christians in the exercise of their 


Ephesians 4:11-12 


And he gave some, 
apostles; and some, pro- 
phets; and some, evan- 
gelists; and some, pastors 
and teachers; | 

For the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ. 
(King James Version) 


gifts. The Holy Spirit does that. 
The task of the Apostles, etc. is to 
equip the saints in obedience, 
unity, love and service. Least of all 
can I imagine St. Paul coun- 
tenancing the idea that his ministry 
was directed towards the ministry 
of the whole people, as if he were 
not himself a direct confronter of 
the whole world, Emperor and all! 


3. The Laity’s Stewardship of 
Grace While lay-folk are 
not stewards of the mysteries 
(means of grace), they are certainly 
stewards of the grace dispensed to 
them in the mysteries (West- 
minister Confession, 25:3). In a 
corrupt world a baker cannot be 
only a technician. He needs grace 
to guide and sustain him in the 
problems and temptations of his 
situation. In addition, under the 
Gospel, the Spirit distributes a 
diversity of gifts to be exercised in 


what we call ‘‘church-work.’”’ At 


this point the team-concept has an 
important, if relative, validity, for 
all parts of the Body are to love 
and serve the other parts. What is 
more, these specials gifts will 


endow most members of the Body 
with some role, great or small, in 
the Church’s outreach in the 
world, and since the Apostles had 
these gifts in a pre-eminent degree 
it is perfectly correct to see them in 
this area as models for the laity 
also. To say this is not in any 
degrée to go back on what I have 


And his gifts were that 
some should be apostles, 
some prophets, some 
evangelists, some pastors 
and teachers, 12 for the 
equipment of the saints, 
for the work of the 
ministry, for building up 
the body » of] Christ, 
(Revised Standard Ver- 
sion) 


been urging. The point is to keep 
the foundations clear and not 
allow the full doctrine to be 
whittled down. The layman’s 
primary stewardship of the 
creation must never be put in the 
shadow nor must the Apostles’ 
stewardship of the mysteries be 
alienated from their successors. 
The final word may be that 
those Christians who, except for 
worship, are not called to be 
‘active in church work’’ are not to 
be put under a slur. Their 
stewardship of the creation in the 
world is also church work if we see 
the Church, as we should, as the 
head or spear-head of the new 
creation (Ephes. 1:22f). They are 
the salt that preserves a silent 
testimony to the Church and the 
world of the stewardship of the 
creation and the call to be truly 
human. 
0 


David Hay, formerly Professor of 
Systematic Theology at Knox College and 
Moderator of the 101st General Assembly, 
is presently the minister at First Church, St. 
David’s, Ontario. 
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Voltaire, never a friend of Christianity — 
at least as he knew it — once remarked that 
‘‘There are three sexes: men, women and 
clergymen.’’ Though few today would be as 
harsh (and fewer still capable of such an 
aphorism) the role of the minister in a 
changing world remains fraught with am- 
biguities. Ambiguity produces stress and 
opportunity; problems and_ possibilities. 
Perhaps, for the clergy, it will always be so. 
Who better to reflect on the problems and 
possibilities inherent in being a minister 
right zow than Dr. James Evans, Secretary of 
The Board of Ministry? 

Jim was born in Calgary and grew up in 
Indian Head, Saskatchewan, Vancouver and 
Seattle. He was educated at the University of 
B.C., at Knox College and in Edinburgh. He 
spent many years in the parish, in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Don Mills and Regina. Prior to that, 
he was employed in a variety of fields — as a 
high school teacher, a longshoreman, a 
whistle punk, a steel worker, a sugar refiner 
and a baseball player. Jim and his wife 
Annabelle have a daughter who is a chartered 
accountant and a son who works with 
computers. Jim enjoys playing chess, golf, 
reading (especially novels, poetry and plays). 
With friends he likes to argue and discuss 
society’s great microcosims — the sporting 
and political scenes — with the hope that he 
will ‘‘discover what it’s all about.’’ 

Dr. Evans has been called to the 
congregation of St. Andrew’s, King Street, 
Toronto and will shortly relinquish his duties 
as Secretary of The Board of Ministry to 
return to the pastorate there. 


Editor: What is the mandate of the The Board of 
Ministry? 


James Evans: Why don’t we start with an easy 


In the late 60s many ministers were leaving the 
churches and among those who stayed in, many were 
having what could be described as a vocational 
dilemma. The result was that in most of the mainline 
churches, Boards of Ministry developed, and the aim 
was to find out how the church could be a more 
caring and responsible employer than it had been. 


E. How does this concern for the morale of ministers 
manifest itself practically? 


JE. We look at the ministry from the point at which 
someone feels the call, or as we use that awful ex- 
pression ‘‘are recruited,’’ right up until the time they 
shuffle off this mortal coil, after retirement. 

In the last few years an approach to psychology 
has emerged called ‘‘development psychology’’ 
which says that at different periods in a person’s life 
they have different needs. (Before that we have been 
involved with ‘‘relational psychology’’ which tended 
to assume that you could deal with everyone’s 
situation in the same way.) Thus the problems of a 
young man or woman coming into the ministry, 
preparing to study at one of our Colleges, are treated 
quite differently — at the Guidance Conferences — 
than the problems of someone in middle years who is 


going through, or entering upon, the ‘‘middle-age | 


crisis.”” At the same time, many vocational studies 
have shown that ministers, three to five years out of 
seminary, have problems peculiar to them: that’s the 
time when they need to go back and re-assess their 
calling in the light of their experience, what has 
worked for them and what hasn’t. Again, as 
ministers approach retirement age, they need to be 
encouraged, not only in terms of making financial 
provisions for themselves, but also encouraged 
psychologically, spiritually and otherwise. It’s also 
true to a certain extent to say that the church has got 
to pay a great deal more attention to the spouses of 
ministers. 

Then again, there are different categories such as 
“clergy couples’? — a terrible name — but never- 
theless a new situation whereby we have two 
ministers married to each other. It is so new that they 
themselves are the ones helping us to discover how 
they can be best used and what their peculiar 
problems are and how these problems can best be 
eased. 


E. Let’s start with the initial stage, the entering into 
training for the ministry. How long have the 
Guidance Conferences been functioning? 


JE. The General Assembly of 1981, after a five-year 
experimental period, decided that the Guidance 
Conferences had proved their worth, so they have 
officially been the policy of our church ever since. 


E. A perception held by many people is that these are 
““screening’’ conferences, set up to weed out the 


obviously unfit candidates for ministry before they 
finish their studies and seek ordination. Now I think 
that you would like to correct that perception, or 
differ with it a little, would you not? 


JE. I'd like to broaden it. The Guidance Conference, 
as I understand it, is not designed to replace any 
other process by which the church confirms the call 
of candidates for the ministry....it is in addition to 
these other processes. The Conference can only make 
a recommendation to Presbytery. There is a great 
deal of debate among lay people and ministers as to 
whether they wish to have it function as a 
‘“screening’’ procedure or a ‘‘supportive’’ one. 


E. Can it not be both? 


JE. I think that the Conferences have to be both. 
What happens at a Guidance Conference is that you 
get experienced ministers, actually serving in 
parishes, and active lay people, to take a look at a 
student in addition to the examinations undertaken 
by the Colleges, the local presbytery, the local 
session. 

I think that you could define them as supportive if 
you realize that, should the people who do the in- 
terviewing at the Guidance Conference decide that, 
in their view, their knowledge of the church and the 
candidate, he or she is not suited to the ministry in 
1983, then you would not support them by urging 
them to continue. But rather than serving as a 
screening process which absolutely slams the door, 
the recommendation would go to the presbytery, and 
the Guidance Conference would also attempt to 
explain their conclusions to the student, and 
hopefully have that student accept their assessment, 
of his or her abilities as a minister. Recom- 
mendations about certain areas where they feel that 
the student must improve may also be made. 


E. There is such a thing as a misconstrued ‘‘call,’’ is . 
there not? I think that most presbyteries find it 
difficult to turn down someone who comes forward 
and says that he or she wants to be a minister. That 
person represents a congregation, and the minister of 
the congregation is probably overjoyed that someone 
has decided to follow the calling he or she has 
exemplified. We get situations where, shall we say, 
sentiment, over-rules a close and careful assessment 
of the candidate’s suitability. Does this mean that the 
Guidance Conference can provide a kind of 
corrective, a perspective that is not so immediate, 
that will help the presbytery to re-asses their position 
if necessary? 


JE. Very much so. I think one has always to say that 
the call has to be confirmed by the church. This 
means that someone has to make a judgment. My 

own feeling is that neither the local session, the local 
presbytery, the College, the licensing presbytery nor 
the Guidance Conference is sufficient in itself. You 
need all of them to look at the student. As a result of 
all these ‘‘looks’’ this student should know a great 
deal more about the needs of the ministry, which are 
not the same in the 1980s as they were in the ’70s or 
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Interview 


continued from previous page 


the ’60s, and where he or she is best fitted to 
serve...where the strengths are that can be built upon 
and where the weaknesses are that need to be 
overcome. 


E. After the whole process of acceptance, successful 
completion of studies and ordination has been 
completed, and the student is now a minister on his 
or her first pastoral charge, the Ordained Mission 
appointment...how much time expires before you 
feel that some further support, investigation and 
possible intervention should be undertaken? You did 
mention three to five years, earlier in the interview. 


JE. Going by what’s happened, there have been 
several appointees by the Board of World Mission, 
under the O.M. programme, that, for one reason or 
another have not worked out well. But, generally 
speaking, all ministers would benefit by coming away 
— sometime in the three to five year period following 
ordination — with some of their own con- 
temporaries, to share problems, insights, what not, 
in company with experienced people in the same line 
of work — fellow ministers. It’s a time when they 
need to get away from things to re-examine the 
nature of their ministry after their trial run at it for 
three to five years. 


E. Now let’s skip over a few decades in the life of a 
minister to the mid-point, the dreaded ‘‘mid-life 
crisis.” Much has been written lately about the mid- 
life crisis and the possibility of ‘burn-out.’’ Is this a 
real concern of yours? Have you found evidence that 
this is really a wide-spread phenomenon, or is it just 
something that has caught the attention of the pop 
psychologists and thereby garnered quite a bit of 
print or media time? 


JE. The answer is both. In olden days it might have 
been called fatigue, tiredness; it might even have been 
called a nervous breakdown in its extreme forms, but 
‘‘burn-out’’ has become a trendy term in the helping 
professions, meaning nursing, teaching, etc., oc- 
cupations that deal intensively with people. Just how 
one keeps a minister running on all eight cylinders 
has always been a problem. 

One analysis that has always commended itself to 
me is that the first two years in any pastorate are the 
so-called honeymoon years. But as the minister 
carries on with any measure of success, more and 
more people are attracted to him or to her. So in 
three to five years, as the minister improves, more 
and more people gradually become dependent on the 
minister and the common feeling he or she begins to 
entertain is: ‘‘I don’t have enough time to get 
everything done: I never do anything very well: I feel 
swamped, tired.’’ probably the family is most 
demanding in those years. The solution, if there is 
one, is to somehow keep the people from being so 
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dependent on the minister and instead to make them 
all dependent on God, to help them accept each 
other’s strengths and weaknesses. 


E. How does this phenomenon usually manifest itself 
in the work of the minister? I suppose in such things 
as family problems, a slackening off in the quality of 
the preaching? 


JE. Yes. 


E. It would vary with each person, I suppose. 


JE. It would, but I think a tendency to move, if one 
can, is most common. Without really analyzing the 
situation, you have probably foisted upon a 
congregation impossible expectations concerning 
what one person can do. And they, in turn, have 
done it to you. 


E. So the next incumbent has difficulty. 


JE. Or, the one. who has been a little burnt-out goes 
on to repeat the same situation in another 
congregation another three to five years down the 
road.... The most obvious solution, if there is one to 
such a problem, is an extended period away — a kind 
of continuing education event. An appraisal of 
oneself and one’s ministry can lead to the sense of 
being ‘‘re-called’’ both by the congregation and by 
God. The minister can come to see that he or she is 
being called again on the basis of a better knowledge 
of self in that situation. It is a need felt by all human 
beings, in all professions. 


E. Although I think that the minister is under a bit of 
extra pressure in that he or she is expected to have 
more in the way of spiritual resources than other 
people.... 


JE. Yes. I heard of a minister who had done about 27 
very difficult and very helpful things in the course of 
a day and went home and worried himself sick 
because he had missed 3 other things. This is more 
typical of our type of minister than complete burn- 
out. It’s that feeling of frustration, of what you don’t 
get done that bothers you; which is why I think that 
we need to look more at team ministries. Our 
ministers have always looked upon themselves as 
“‘Lone Rangers,’’ which is all right, except I don’t 
think that the Lone Ranger can handle the highly 
stressed situations of today and therefore we may be 
forced to help one another out and to take more 
realistic views. 


E. Have we enough ministers to enter seriously into 
team ministries? 


JE. No. 

E. There seems, lately, to be less emphasis placed on 
recruitment. Do you think that the church has to do 
more to find potentially suitable candidates for the 
ministry? 


JE. Yes! Part of this situation is due to the fact that 


the group from which we have traditionally drawn 
our candidates — high school and_ university 
graduates — is smaller now than it was in the baby- 
boom period. We must also consider the decline in 


the number of baptisms, in Sunday School 
enrolments, young people’s societies, etc. Once 
again, all have dwindled markedly. The church has to 
challenge, more intentionally, the best and brightest 
of our young people, and not only young people, for 
the needs of the ministry. 


E. Now let’s go back to our ‘‘stages of life’’ and the 
older minister. I suppose that burn-out is not limited 
to the middle-aged or those in mid-point in their 
ministry. I suspect that older ministers can feel used 
up, of diminished worth to their congregation. Is this 
the main problem at that age, or is it the prospect of 
retirement on a much smaller income, or both? 


JE. I’ve tried to survey all our retired ministers and 
widows and, with very few exceptions, their money 
problems are manageable.. 

The problem of the minister over fifty is the 
problem of anyone over fifty in a society that is 
youth conscious. The situation is changing in the 
’80s, and probably will continue to change in the 
’90s. Experience and age are going to be considered 
desirable qualities. In the last two decades, for 
whatever reason, it was generally held that if you 
were over 40, the odds were that you would not be 
considered for a call unless there were no younger 
ministers interested. Now this depresses the aged 
minister, but it also means that he sometimes has to 
stay in a place where he may feel that he has done his 
bit, and should move on, but he is not able to do it. 
There are a number of things that could be done in 
our church and number one is to look at qualities 
other than age, race and sex; to begin with faith, 
hope, charity, experience, the ability to relate to 
people, to preach, to communicate...these being 
much more imporant than age. Also, we need to 
provide, especially in certain two or three-point 
charges, the chance for ministers who wish to slow 
down or to move, to do so, picking up perhaps one, 
two, or all of the points, and thereby to move with 
more dignity and usefulness and ease than is the case 
now. 


E. One of the problems that I’m aware of is that we 
have ministers who would be prepared to move to 
more difficult or remote congregations, places 
difficult for a newly-ordained minister but charges 
that that would benefit from the ministry of an 
experienced pastor, yet are prevented from doing so 
by the damage it would do to their pension which is 
calculated on their stipend over their years of service. 
A purely mercenary concern in one sense, but after 
all a reality of life. When a pension is calculated on 
your earnings over a lifetime and you take a lower 
salary in the concluding years of your minstry, 
thereby lowering your benefits, punishing your 
pension as it were, that doesn’t seem either fair or 
something that works for the general well-being of 
the church. Does it to you? 


JE. No, it does not! It is conceivable that the 
minimum stipend will rise to the maximum on which 
the pension is determined and that will be a good 
thing, but it is now a considerable sacrifice to drop 
down in salary in one’s later years. 

The whole problem of how ministers are selected 
by congregations bears on this because when you 
enter into a leet — a preaching competition — if you” 
win that, there is an attitude somehow that you have 
been ‘‘favoured’’ by being called by the 
congregation. If a congregation were to go to a 
minister and say, ‘‘Look, we'think you have the skills 
and abilities to do this job, and that’s why we we are 
calling you....’’ then perhaps one could put up with 
the financial sacrifice in much better fashion than if 
he or she were seen to be some ancient mendicant 
attempting to get a job for the next, and last, four or 
five years. If we took very seriously the fact that all 
of our ministers, regardless of age, race or sex, have 
abilities and qualities that the church would be the 
worse without and attempted to say ‘‘This is where 
you fit in and this is where your abilities and qualities 
would be best used and we realize the sacrifice this 
would mean,”’ then | think that we would be facing 
the problem in a much different spirit. 1 am not so 
sure that in the long run, the money problem is the 
determinative one in these situations. It’s more a 
matter of feeling needed, of dealing with the feeling 
that the older folk should get out of the way and let 
the younger ones come on. That does bad things to 
the morale. 


E. I heard you say that at one time — I mean the bit 
about letting the younger folk come on — when you 
took up your present work here at Church Offices. 
You are a person who has had considerable 
pastoral experience, and by all accounts, save your 
own I suspect, have been ‘‘successful’’ inasmuch as 
that can be measured in ‘‘earthly’’ terms. Now you 
have decided to re-enter the pastorate. Does this 
decision reflect any change in your perception of the 
quality of the minstry in the church or of the church’s 
willingness to consider people at different ages? 


JE. When I left St. Mark’s, Don Mills and when | left 
First Church, Regina I did so in both cases with the 
idea that it would be better if the congregation had a 
younger minister to attract the kind of people that 
these congregations needed, someone with a better 
rapport with families that included young children. 
In both these cases my expectations were more than 
adequately fulfilled by John Congram and Charles 
Scott. There is a place for older people, and probably 
The Board of Ministry is one. However, in larger 
congregations the demands are so great that to be the 
sole minister in such places is something one can do 
only for a limited time. One of the reasons that I 
listened to the call that came from St. Andrew’s, and 
it did come from them, much to my surprise, is that 
definitely they wish to go to a team ministry. That 
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means that my abilities, such as they are, and my 
limitations, can be complemented and/or corrected 
by other members of the team. If they were simply 
calling me to St. Andrew’s as the on/y minister I 
would have said no. To me that would be a difficult 
if not impossible task. It might be possible when one 
is forty, but I am not so sure it is for one who has 
reached my mature years. 


E. The readers are going to think that you’re 
Methuselah! 


JE. There’s nothing wrong with Methuselah. 


E. If you had one change you could make in the 
nature of the ministry in our church today, what 
would it be? What is the biggest need? ... Is there any 
one inadequacy, gap in training or experience that 
you would single out? 


JE. No. I guess that if I had to say, I would point out 
that what a person brings into College, into 
seminary, is much more important than anything 
that happens in training. Maybe the expectation that 
you can somehow learn enough in College to enable 
you to be a minister is the problem we’ve got. What is 
needed is curiosity, the ability to learn, the 
realization that the ’80s are going to be tremendously 
‘‘exciting’’ years, both in a positive and negative 
sense, and the ability to use what church offices and 
the Colleges provide. There has to be a change to 
make the local congregations, and the pastoral 
ministry to them, aware of what they were meant to 
be — the front line — the most important part of the 
church. That’s where the church’s influence is, or 
should be. 


E. You mentioned twice now the change, the shift in 
focus between the 70s, and previous decades and the 
present; the fact that ministry will be, from now on, 
quite different... Will you expand on that? 


JE. There are a lot of things that could be pointed 
out: T.V. evangelists, the fact that the Alliance, 
Pentecostal churches and others similar to them, are 
probably more prominent and main-line in terms of 
influence than we are. The fact that the Roman 
Catholic Church is undergoing vast changes is in- 
teresting. The Roman Catholics had a tremendous 
decline but the election of a Polish Pope and things 
like the Bishops’ statement on the moral implications 
of unemployment are signs that one main-line church 
at least is realizing that whatever it has done in the 
past it is going to have to change, to get dirty down 
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there in the issues of our present time. 

In terms of our Presbyterian Church we have to 
realize that we are a part, a very small part, of the 
Christian Church in Canada, but we have a unique 
role and function. And we have to understand a great 
deal more clearly why we believe Christ is our way, 
truth and life, before we can really do what we are 
called to do. 


E. How would you define this unique role and 
function? 


JE. Without doubt, I think that we are biblical. For 
the most part, we accept the _historical-critical 
process, as much as I hate that term. As part of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed bodies throughout the 
world, we lay great emphasis on God’s will being 
done in the world, and our part in it, which leads to 
what some people have called a view of the 
Presbyterian layperson as a kind of ‘‘secular saint’’ 
out there in society. We are also trusted by all sides 
— as evidenced, for example, by Dr. Art Van Seters 
being elected Principal of the Vancouver School of 
Theology. This trust is certainly not a product of the 
money we bring or the numbers we have. 


E. Do you foresee ongoing problems with the 
ministers who cannot participate in the ordination of 
women elders or ministers? More overtures will be 
coming to the next Assembly. Will we ever be free of 
this question? The reason I ask, is that the Board of 
Ministry was given the responsibility of developing 
pastoral guidelines for those who yet dissent. Is there 
any way in which this dilemma, for it still seems to be 
a dilemma for some, can be resolved? 


JE. Only with the passing of time. 
E. Do you want to enlarge on that? 


JE. It seems very clear, as hard as that may be for 
some, that our church has spoken. We do believe that 
women are called, are ordained to carry out what is 
called a full ministry, or to the full duties of the 
ruling eldership in our church. Some of our ministers 
have great difficulty with this. We do want to 
preserve the diversity that has always been present in 
our church, but nonetheless, the church has spoken. 
It’s in the courts of those who disagree to try and 
resolve this matter in their own consciences. The 
church will do all that it can, through The Board of 
Ministry, to explain, to deal as pastorally as possible 
with the dissenters, but the issue seems very clear and 
it has been the result of a very lengthy debate...two 
decades, for me at least. 


E. We’ve been talking about the ordained clergy. Do 
you foresee an expanded role for non-ordained 
persons in the church? Deaconesses, Christian 
educators, lay persons with specialized skills who 


There’s nothing 
wrong with — 


Methuselah. 


wish to put them at the disposal of the church in a 
special way? 


JE. We do not have enough ministers to serve all the 
congregations, and even if we did, when you build a 
team you need all manner of specialized help. It is, I 
think, a good thing to have members of each sex on 
the team. The point is, that this is not simply a way to 
help the over-worked minister. We are talking about 
specific callings wherein certain gifts and talents will 
attract a new group of people that need to be served. 
This we need to do to survive in a ministry to the 
community. It is particularly true in Christian 
education. 

There is an interesting experiment in St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, where three lay people have been 
hired to use their skills, one in adult education, one in 
youth work, one in a pastoral function. 

In The Board of Ministry, Margaret Henderson, a 
layperson, an elder, has done a tremendous job for 
the last eight years. The church should know that 
here is a layperson who has not only served the 
church well, but who has tremendous experience, 
who has the kind of information and resources that 
no one else has. This is true of many others in the 
laity as well...Norman Creen, the Comptroller, for 
example. 

The second thought that occurs to me that might 
come in here, is that I have had many people, from 
various walks of life, comment on the Editorial in the 
January Record and on how commonsensical and 
how necessary your remarks were to the effect that 
the needs of the ministry might be changing. I am 
convinced that in a changing society like ours, what 
makes a good minister in 1980 might be something 
else in 1985. Your somewhat pointed remarks about 
ministers coming in to be rechecked, re-assessed, to 


have an opportunity to reflect on themselves were a 
propos. 

The Board of Ministry has come to realize that the 
Guidance Conferences have been, by the admission 
of students, ministers and lay-people involved with 
them, exceptionally fine experiences. Why? Nothing 
ecstatic happened. We just brought in some ex- 
perienced ministers and people who were going into 
the ministry and they had a good effect on them- 
selves. Something like this ought to be done with 
ministers at various stages in their development. It 
might even be considered a proper use of the gracious 
provision for continuing education. 


E. Congregations are not equally enthusiastic about 
the provisions for continuing education. Is this 
because in some instances they have been abused, or 
because they haven’t been understood, or because 
there is not enough reporting back regarding the 
benefits. 


JE. None of the above. 


E. Great! Some ministers don’t appear to be very 
enthusiastic about continuing education either...at 
least some don’t take it, or interpret it rather loosely. 


JE. Being an older minister, maybe I can say this 
without offending my aged brethren. I think that the 
younger ministers are more aware of the benefits of 
continuing education and make better use of it. My 
own feeling is that when you try to intrude or force 
continuing education on a minister there is always a 
threat there which he or she will resist. The obvious 
time to consider the use of continuing educaton is 
when a new minister is called. The congregation 
thinks it knows what its needs are. They have some 
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idea of the new minister’s abilities, and they should 
be able to sit down together, with representatives 
from presbytery, and say, ‘‘Here we have ten weeks 
of continuing education over the next five years, 
what is it that this minister needs to be a better 
servant of Jesus Christ to this congregation and in 
this community?”’’ In that way there would be a good 
deal more intentional responsibility. The minister 
himself, or herself, would also have the opportunity 
to reflect on what it is that he or she needs most. 

I should shoot in something else on the subject of 
continuing education. There are.three basic areas: 
biblical-theological; the personal life of the in- 
dividual — marriage, children, the aging process, 
what not; and skills and techniques, such as coun- 
selling. The problem is that the person. who’ is best 

equipped in, for example, the biblical-theological 
aspect of ministry, will want to take continuing 
education in that field, the one known best: We need 
to help ministers get a wider, better training, a better 
knowledge of themselves — and they can’t get that 
by themselves. They need the help of presbytery and 
other people. The main object, I repeat, is to make 
them better servants of Christ in the congregation 
and in the community. 


E. But what other ministers in the presbytery are 
going to point out deficiencies in a colleague? Who in 
the session would suggest areas of weakness in their 
minister and ask him or her to do something about 
it? 


JE. I agree with you. This is a tremendous problem. 
That’s why I suggested that when a minister first 
comes to a congregation that if we started to institute 
the process I suggested — got off on the right foot in 
deciding what was needed, got used to talking about 
it — then there’s a chance to make the most of the 
opportunities. Otherwise there is very little chance. 


E. In your experience here, you have done a great 
deal of counselling with ministers. Do you find any 
one of the three areas of continuing education to be 
generally more important to the overall quality of 
our ministry? | 


JE. It again depends on the individual. But it is in- 
teresting that when I was out to the Synod of 
Alberta, talking about continuing education, several 
of the younger ministers got up and said that they 
had all kinds of courses in skills and techniques...and 


all kinds of self-fulfillment courses. What they felt» 


they needed was biblical-theological study. That is 
when they decided to ‘rent’’ a professor from Knox 
College and have that person come out and speak on 
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the Gospel of Matthew. 

The thing was, that these people had never divided 
continuing education into the three areas I suggested 
earlier and when I pointed this out to them, they 
immediately began to. think about the biblical- 
theological area. If you ask why, I think it was 
because that group of ministers at least, had a real 
concern for preaching and teaching. They saw this as 
essential, and by their own self-assessment. 


E. Then you wouldn’t be particularly surprised by the 
research done by Dr. Sauer and the Church Growth 
Committee that indicates that people are still, in spite 
of the changes in the church and the world, asking 
for competent ministry as it has been traditionally 
seen; for good preaching and sympathetic visiting, 
pastoral care. 


JE. You put it better than I could myself. I think that 
for the long generations in which the standards of 
our church, the Books of Common Order, etc., were 
formed, the minister was referred to as a ‘‘Christian 
gentleman.’’ This changed. Beginning in the 1940s 
the minister as pastoral administrator became the 
model. But there are real signs across the country 
now that what the people feel they need is a resident 
theologian. Somebody who can interpret the - 
scriptures, preach, teach, and do this not just from a 
pulpit on Sunday, or in a classroom, but when out 
visiting in a hospital, among newcomers, or in 
meetings in the community...all these places where a 
kind of theological expertise has been lacking, and an 
expertise which has always been the background for 
our church’s witness. 


E. I think that some people might shudder at what 
you have just said, because of their understanding of 
the word ‘‘theologian.’’ It conjures up for some the 
image of an austere, academic person, removed from 
the realities of life. But you’re talking about an 
apologist too, are you not? A person who translates 
the theology into the everydayness of life, draws on 
the cultural things that surround the people — 
movies, T.V., books — and who can relate the 
personal crises that all families undergo to the faith. 
This is what you mean rather than someone visiting 
and asking, for example what they know about the 
Pauline authorship of certain epistles... 


JE. Very definitely. That’s right. You have amplified 
what I meant in your usual admirable fashion. 
However, these are generalizations. An _ ad- 
ministrator type as opposed to a resident theologian 
looks upon the congregation as an organization and 
sees the primary task as making everything run 
smoothly. This is a grievous generalization, but the 
problem remains that if a minister says that ‘‘] must 
take this day off to read this book’’ or to go to a 
course on St. Matthew, that would not be as ac- 


ceptable as saying that ‘I must go to represent you at 


the Kiwanis Club’’ or ‘‘I must go to a presbytery 
committee meeting.”’ 


E. Whereas the former choice might be more 
valuable. 


JE. Well, I don’t know if it would be more valuable, 
but in the ’80s you can see that things are beginning 
to turn to what might be called the priorities of olden 
times. Although in a different kind of way. You 
pointed out all the cultural influences operative 
today. In olden days, when most people lived in a 
village, the Christian gentleman was what they 
wanted. 


E. And he was considered the learned person, 
whereas he or she is not now. 


JE. That’s correct. 


E. Now reasons must be given for ‘‘the faith that is in 
him.”’ 


JE. That is right! 


E. Whereas before it was assumed that he was the 
possessor ... 


JE. The parson...the person who knew. And the older 
he was the more likely he would be listened to. 


E. And this is no longer the case. 


JE. Well, it may be coming back ! I could lay some 
big words on you. From 1750 to about 1920 in our 
culture there was something called gerontophilia — 
love of old age. That changed into gerontophobia — 
a fear or even hatred of old age — with increasing 
virulence until the mid ’70s. Everybody wanted to act 
young. But you can see changes now, for a number 
of reasons, which lead you to believe that that an- 
cient type of wisdom is coming back. So much of the 
new knowledge and the new rules that people have 
followed has turned out to fail. People are beginning 
to look back to the church and what they want is 
something rooted in tradition — for that matter 
whether it be in Islam, Judaism, Presbyterianism, 
Roman Catholicism — embodied in an ancient 
person. 


E. But a tradition that is lively enough to speak to the 
current situation. 


JE: Yes. 


E. I can see that we might, if you are right, be 
tempted to return to a ‘‘blast from the past’’ type of 
worship service, to retreat behind the stained glass 
and bar the doors. You’re not saying that is the 
trend, I hope? 


JE. I’m not saying that. How can I put it....In the 
50s we were in a kind of edifice complex, building 
churches all over, without too much concern about 
what went on in them. In the ’60s the focus shifted to 
social issues, organization, restructuring 
bureaucracies and so on. In the ’70s, increasingly, 
there was no interest in either one of these things, but 
rather in a narcissistic tour of the interiors of people 
— how you related to God or developed your prayer 
life 


E. The spiritual aspect of the ‘‘Me’’ decade. 
JE. Yes, 


E. And was it not at this time when the ministry took 
on a ‘‘professional’’ aspect in the worst sense of that 
word, whereby it no longer saw the ministry as a task 
which placed oneself at the disposal of people 
whenever needed, but within office hours, or on a 
restricted basis that carefully guarded the ‘‘rights’’ 
of the minister. 


JE. That’s correct! But the point in the Presbyterian 
church is that we have not bowed to any one of these 
truncated versions of the faith. 

... We need to build churches. We need to be 
concerned about justice and organization. But we did 
neglect prayer and the business of theologians in- 
terpreting life, to an unconscionable degree. What 
we need is all three at once. What’s going to be 
trendy in the future is the professional theologian 
rather than the pastoral administrator, or the social 
activists of the ’60s. 


E. Do our ministers read enough? 
JE. No. Including this one. 


E. Those who know you well will be rather flab- 
bergasted at that admission! 


JE. Well, let me amend that somewhat. Some of our 
ministers read too much. | had a professor at Knox 
College who told us that if we saw a classmate 
working and reading and writing like mad, to try. and 
get him out of there and go to a hockey game or 
something. Conversely, if you saw a bunch of guys 
always playing pool, going to hockey games, try and 
encourage them to read. 


E. I was thinking that pastoral administrators tend to 
have less time to read. 


JE. That is right. I do believe that, on all the evidence 
I have, some read too much but most don’t read 
enough. 


E. Thank you, Dr. Evans. 
0 
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atch me run!”’ cried my six-year-old son. 
‘*I’m getting good at it. Watch how fast I 
can go.”’ 

With that he sprinted down the sandy path like a 
spirited race horse. Thirty yards later he stopped. 
The cloud of dust told me it had been sudden and 
unexpected. 

I hurried toward him expecting to hear cries of 
pain. Instead, he rolled over, looked up, and with a 
face full of sand exclaimed, ‘‘I’m not so good at 
slowing down.”’ 

Sometimes I’m not so good at slowing down 
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either. I get caught up in commitments and activities 
that run me ragged and sap my strength. In them- 
selves these pursuits are good and profitable, but 
taken together they add up to a hectic life of go, go, 
go. 

Running hard is a mark of the age. In spite of a 
mountain of time-saving devices, most of us work 
more, play harder, and go faster than ever before. 
Every day, in every community, someone hits the 
dust with a heart attack, a nervous breakdown, or 
with physical exhaustion. We’re good at running, but 
when it comes to slowing down we’ve got a lot to 
learn. 

When God designed and created us he knew about 
our need for rest. That’s why he gave us a revolving 


day — sunlight to work in and darkness in which to 
sleep. Furthermore, he gave us explicit instructions to 
set aside one day in seven for extra rest and worship. 
He knows what we need and it doesn’t do us or God’s 
kingdom one bit of good to rush through life 
ignoring God’s plan for our spiritual and physical 
health 

A friend of mine was pushing herself to the limit. 
Most of it was Christian activity. The pace quickened 
every week. Then snap, she had a breakdown. 

During the recovery process the doctor took her to 
a hill overlooking the city. As they stood gazing 
down on the bustling scene he asked, ‘‘What do you 
think would happen to that city if you died?’’ 

The answer was obvious. Business would go on, 
life would continue. 

The truth sank in. She realized that she was not the 
centre of the universe and that the world — and God 
— could carry on just fine without her. She began to 
relax and heal. 

I’ve heard Billy Graham say, ‘‘I’d rather burn out 
than rust out.’’ I think I know what he means. There 
is always the danger of slowing down too much, 
lagging behind the Master. But running ahead can 
also be detrimental. 

Jesus said, ‘‘Follow me.’’ He leads us into action. 
We make progress. But our shepherd also leads us 
beside the still waters. 

Isaiah knew the importance of rest. ‘‘They that wait 
upon the Lord,’’ he said, ‘‘shall renew their strength.’’ I 
used to think this meant waiting upon God as though 
we were sitting in his presence soaking up his glory. 
But I wonder if the word ‘‘waiting’’ can also suggest 
that we have run ahead and it’s time to pull over and 
wait for the Lord. He travels at his own speed — a 
pace best suited to our physical, emotional, and 
spiritual well being. We are safest and healthiest 
when we walk immediately behind him. 

Learning to slow down and walk in the Saviour’s 
steps involves at least five practical applications of 
discipline. 7 

First, get a good night’s rest. Different people 
require different amounts of sleep. Don’t try to live 
someone else’s life. Find your own needs and 
discipline yourself to get that amount of rest. Cutting 
corners will sooner or later catch up with you. 

Insomnia? See a doctor. Trouble with a racing 
mind? Slow it down by focusing on God’s sure 
Word. Try counting blessing instead of sheep. 

Second, get serious about God’s plan for a special 
day of rest and worship. Take a new look at the 
‘‘Lord’s Day.’’ Instead of ‘‘O Day of Rush and 
Madness’’ make it a restful, glad day. Talk it over as 
a family. Make a list of possibilities. 

Third, evaluate your involvements. Are you 
_ suffocating yourself with activities and assignments? 
Don’t forget what Jesus said to busy Martha: 
“‘Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about 
many things: but one thing is needful....’’ 


All our doing will be in vain if we exhaust ourselves 
spiritually and physically. Better to cut out some of 
the extras and concentrate on doing a few things well, 
allowing sufficient time for that one really needful 
thing Martha’s sister was doing — learning from 
Christ. 

Good things become bad things when they run us 
into the ground. 

Fourth, learn to say no. There’s an old adage, 
““Whenever you want something done, ask a busy 
person.’’ It’s not necessarily because they are so 
talented they can do ten things at once. Many times 
it’s just because they don’t know how to refuse a 
request or an assignment. 

Learn to love yourself first and take care of 
yourself, then you can better love and help others. 
Say ‘‘no’’ if the opportunity will cheat you out of 
important times of personal rest and renewal. 

I’m not advocating withdrawal from mission and 
responsibility. I’m talking about priorities and our 
need to keep God’s ‘‘temple’’ in top working order. 
It’s no sin to say ‘‘no’’ once in awhile. 

Fifth, take time along the way. I know there are 
times when we must run as Christians. Paul referred 
to the Christian life as a race. But scripture also 
describes our Christian life as a walk. Five times Paul 
uses this analogy in his letter to the Ephesians. In the 
long pull, we can get further if we walk rather than 
run. We will also have more opportunity to ‘‘pick a 
flower,’’ to chat, to meditate, and to look around. 

I read about a psychological experiment that had 
individual students go from one part of the campus 
to another. Along the way, in a conspicuous place, a 
fellow student lay, pretending to be hurt. 

The students were divided into two groups. One 
half were told they were late for their next ap- 
pointment and needed to hurry. The other half were 
told they had plenty of time. They could take it easy 
getting to the next place. 

You guessed it. The students who were in a hurry 
rushed right by the ‘‘hurting’’ confederate. A large 
percentage of the others stopped to see what they 
could do to help. 

If we pack our days so full that we have to run like 
crazy to get from here to there, what about the 
hurting people we come upon along the way? And 
what about having time to listen, to watch, to learn? 

Life is a long journey and we’ll get more out of it 
and be able to to give more to it if we will learn to 
slow down. Soooo....Get a good night’s rest, honour 
the Lord’s Day, put first things first, learn to say 
‘*no,’’ and walk in love. 
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Ministers’ Mid:Life Malaise 


[TL Ronald Brushwyler—— 


Fe recently turned 39. He has had three 
pastorates in 12 years. All in all, things are 


going fairly well right now. He is not facing any 


conflict. People seem pleased with his leadership. 

But Fred is depressed. It’s not the kind of over- 
whelming depression that leaves him unable to cope 
with day-to-day responsibilities, but more a vague 
uneasiness and emptiness. The excitement of 
beginning his ministry has disappeared. His early 
hopes and dreams seem unrealistic. He lacks 
direction and purpose. Most of the time he is just 
going through the motions of being a minister. 

Sometimes Fred resents phone calls about church 
business which interrupt his family time. He finds 
himself getting angry and irritable. Keeping up with 
weekly deadlines for sermons, newsletters, and 
meetings drains him. He is discouraged about seeing 
so little tangible return from projects into which he 
has poured a great deal of time and energy. 

“‘Maybe I’m really not cut out for the ministry any 
more,’’ Fred thinks. ‘‘There must be some other 
form of service which would be less demanding.”’ 
But he wonders what else he is qualified to do. 


Mid-Life Malaise ‘‘Fred’’ is a composite 
picture of many professional church leaders who 
come to our centres as they approach their middle 
years. Both men and women face questions about 
their profession and a vague personal uneasiness at 
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this period of life. It can be called mid-life malaise. 

Some of these church leaders may be facing a 
major crisis, such as the death of a parent, which 
causes them to raise questions about their own lives. 
However, many of them simply feel uneasy, empty, 
discouraged, and lonely. Often they are unable to 
express their feelings openly, and this leads to both 
guilt and isolation. 

We need to see that church professionals are just 
like everyone else in mid-life, although there are 
some unique problems which ‘they may encounter. 
Basically, they are going through a perfectly normal 
stage of development. As church members and other 


_church professionals, we should support them, 


understand their needs, and give them opportunities 
to grow. Most of all, we should not reinforce their 
guilt or loneliness, so that anger, depression, and 
cynicism are increased. 

Mid-lifers spend more time worrying about the 
state of their health and their physical appearance 
than they did in early adulthood. They begin dieting 
and exercising. They take precautions to avoid heart 
attack or stroke. They buy more up-to-date ward- 
robes. 

A second thread, closely related to the first, is a 
fresh and personal awareness of mortality. Young 
adults think about the life cycle in terms of years 
since birth. In the middle years, however, the 
direction changes to time left to live. As one 44-year- 
old minister put it, ‘‘My future seems as if it is 
coming on too fast.’’ 

At mid-life, death moves closer. It no longer 


simply happens to others; death is now within reach 
personally. 

A new sense of urgency emerges. Some things can 
no longer be put off until later. At its worst, life 
becomes a frantic rush of self-centered activity. At its 
best, it leads to a healthy reappraisal of priorities and 
values. 

Another thread is vocational questioning. Mid- 
lifers may have to face disappointments and give up 
earlier dreams: the large church, the doctoral degree 
and teaching position, the denominational post. 

Marriage and family are threads that usually 
change their hue at mid-life. Life enters its most 
demanding stage. It is a highly complex period of 
time. Recently an increasing number of clergy 
marriages have been ending in divorce. This is 
particularly true of ministers in their mid-years. As 
individuals grow older, they become increasingly 
different from each other. Mid-life often accentuates 
and increases the difference between a husband and 
wife and leads to major changes. 

One other darker-coloured thread is the feeling of 
depression often experienced in mid-life. It may be 
mild or severe, and it has many forms, from 
discouragement, futility, cynicism and weariness, to 
restlessness, agitation, and multiplication of ac- 
tivities. 

A pastor of a large church said, ‘‘1 am becoming 
overwhelmed and weary of the sheer magnitude of it 
all! The opportunities and demands are seemingly 
endless. As a result, I become weary of dealing with 
constant trivialities.’”’ He wondered, ‘‘Are there 
others that feel like I do? Am I normal? How do 
others face what I am facing?”’ 

Ministers, like everyone else, experience these signs 
of mid-life transition. It is a period in life when one 
hangs suspended between what has been and what 
will be. 

The term ‘‘meta-pause’’ describes the experience 
of many in mid-life. Pausing to put life into a fresh 
- perspective becomes the key task. Malaise may be a 
symptom, but it need not be one’s sentence. 


Problems for ministers Although ministers 
share common characteristics with others at mid-life, 
they also face some special problems. These 
problems are unique to their profession — and ones 
which we must understand if we are to suppport 
them. 

Ministry — whether it is pastoral ministry, 
Christian education, counselling, or administraion — 
is experienced as call. People expect those who serve 
the church professionally to do so because they have 
received divine direction. Reasons for entering the 
ministry are evaluated as in no other occupation. 
Motivation is crucial. 

Dramatic reinforcement of calling intentionally 
occurs in the ordination service. The laying on of 
hands, the vows taken publicly — all heighten the 


sense of solemn obligation. The symbolism is 
powerful and profound. In this regard, ordination 
shares much in common with a marriage ceremony. 
Not only has the church done much to seek to 
preserve the sanctity and permanence of marriage, it 
has also sought to do the same with ordination. 

What happens, then, when a minister goes through 
the common experience of mid-life questioning and 
confusion? The struggle is not merely with oc- 
cupational choice or management of time, but with 
spiritual integrity and ecclesiastical vows. Con- 
sequently, a minister may experience a deeper and 
more pervasive sense of guilt than those in other 
professions. 

One minister, age 39, expressed a common feeling 
of guilt, ‘‘Lately I have felt I am disappointing 
God.’”’ Fear of working from the wrong motives, 
living hypocritically, and not earning one’s pay are 
typical. Mid-life issues integrally link to this sense of 
failure to fulfill one’s spiritual calling. 

This note of guilt repeats itself in another pastor, 
age 42, ‘‘I personally felt I was being disloyal to the 
faith by my own weaknesses and questions, and 
begun wondering whether I ought to remain in the 
ministry at all.’’ Occupational choice and faith form 
an equation: whatever affects one affects the other. 

Questions concerning calling and spiritual depth 
certainly are not limited to mid-life, but they appear 
to come with heightened intensity around age 40. 
And it is not possible to understand the crisis a 
minister experiences without appreciating this special 
dimension of mid-life uneasiness. To continue the 
image of the fabric of our lives, the ministerial calling 
is the dominant pattern into which the various 
coloured threads are woven. 


Common threads in mid-life Transition to 
the second half of life does not occur suddenly. It 
usually begins without notice and grows slowly. 
However, the conscious realization that one stage of 
life is passing and another beginning may come with 
repeated and unsettling force. Richard Olson, a 
pastor and author on mid-life, recalls a 39-year-old 
who noted, ‘‘Next birthday, I’ll be ten years older.”’ 

Certain common threads are woven into the fabric 
of one’s life in the mid-years. One is the preoc- 
cupation with physical aging. The body begins to 
send signals of gradual deterioration. Vigorous 
health is no longer taken for granted. Illness strikes 
with more frequency and severity, physical stamina is 
reduced, sexual drive decreases, and weight becomes 
more of a problem. 


The institutional 


Institutional Complications 
setting of the church also creates problems for a 
church professional in mid-life. This can be likened 
to the border which surrounds the fabric of life and 
work, and which defines its shape. 

Ministers frequently feel an uncomfortable sense 
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of embarrassment at mid-life. Spiritual leaders and 
representative models are not supposed to be un- 
certain. They cannot imagine sharing publicly their 
doubts about being called to ministry, about being 
trapped in the ministry, about being weary with all 
the demands ministry brings. And, for the most part, 
we in the church do not want to know these feelings. 
It is the fortunate church professional who has a 
supportive congregation or constituency that is open 
and accepting of the humanity of their leaders. 

The real issue, however, is not that ministers do 
not have a public forum, but that they often do not 
have a private one. Their sense of being trapped 
becomes even greater. The need for integrity in life 
and word collides head-on with the political realities 
of survival. Internal dissonance is the result. 

Intimacy is difficult for a number of ministers. 
They can be friendly, engaging, and caring, but a 
protective wall may be kept between inner-self and 
others. The representative role that they commonly 
play clouds the issue of intimacy. How open can one 
be when expected to model the enduring values and 
truths of the Christian faith? A minister may tighten 
under the tension between role and reality. 
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After 14 years in the ministry, one pastor admits, 
‘*T never got ‘inside’ other people and did not allow 
others to get ‘inside’ me. I never had a confidant in 
my maturing years and hardly have one now.”’ 

Clergy groups usually provide little help with 
intimacy. Work-related issues are typically shared, 
not personal matters. Tacit professional competition 
contributes to this. The facade of having-it-all- 
together prevents openness. 

At mid-life, when a minister often needs a friend 
with whom needs and longings can be shared, 
feelings of being insulated and trapped by the in- 
Stitutional setting prevent this. A sense of personal 
loneliness and withdrawal becomes even more acute. 
The minister’s spouse, often the only confidant, 
bears an enormous weight, usually privately as well. 

The church as an institution also creates another 
dilemma for church professionals — that of salary 
constraints. More often than not, the crunch of 
limited dollars contributes to mid-life discomfort and 
assessment. In other occupations it is permissible to 
go after the best dollar; not so in ministry. 

By mid-life the idealism of youthful aspirations 
has been replaced by the tough reality of putting 
several children through college. The pull between 
being a good parent and being a servant of God 
creates a significant tension. 

Since salary closely relates to size of church, a 
move to a larger congregation would be one solution. 
But these are few in number and most ministers will 
never have the opportunity. This contributes to the 
feeling of being trapped. 


A time for understanding Mid-life malaise in 
church professions is a common experience which we 
encounter as we counsel people coming through our 
centres. We have come to see that clergy cloth has its 
own identifiable pattern. 

But beyond the important help which can be 
provided through counselling programmes, there is 
need for sensitive and caring laity. As church 
members we need to support church professionals 
during mid-life and view this time as a natural period 
of reappraisal and growth. We need to allow them to 
raise questions. We need to support them financially. 
We need to respect their vocational doubts without 
contributing to their guilt. 

- All of us go through some form of mid-life 
transition. Let’s seek to make it a healthy, positive 
experience for the many ‘‘Freds’’ among us. 


This article first appeared in the September, 1982 
edition of The American Baptist. /t is reproduced 
with permission. 


O 


The Rev. L. Ronald Brushwyler, S.T.M. is on the staff of the 
Midwest Career Development Service, an ecumenical consulting 
service for church professionals. 
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Kenneth L. Gibble 


T« first funeral I can remember was my uncle’s 
funeral. Because I was only four at the time, my 
memories of my uncle are scant: Once, I recall, he 
and my aunt stopped by our house for a visit. I can 
remember the tall, dark man who looked very much 
like my dad walking into our large kitchen and saying 
a friendly hello to all of us. 

My next memory is that of my uncle lying in the 
casket at the funeral home and of my father holding 
me as he stood looking at the pale, silent face that 
once was his brother. I think I remember the oc- 
casion not so much because my uncle had died, but 
rather because it was the first time I saw my father 
cry. It bothered me very much to see this big, strong 
man who had always seemed in control of everything 
standing there sobbing. I remember feeling like 
something had gone wrong with the world. 

It was only years later that my mother told me my 
uncle had not simply died. He had committed 
suicide. Of course, I wanted to know why. And she 
could only tell me sadly that no one knew why. But 
she supposed that he felt he just couldn’t face life 
anymore. 

The effect of my uncle’s death was profound upon 
those closest to him. The religious faith we had been 
nurtured in left little hope that such a terrible thing 
could be justified in the eyes of the Almighty. 
Although he never spoke about it to me, I know my 
father carried the scars of his brother’s death for the 
rest of his life. And Dad was the only person I heard 
during my growing-up years who spoke with some 
sympathy and understanding of that disciple who 
betrayed Jesus and then, in terrible remorse, took his 
own life. I think my Dad saw in Judas one who had 
suffered unbearable pain and that if Jesus could 
forgive Judas, maybe he could also forgive the man 
who had once been my father’s playmate when they 


were boys back on the farm. 

What drives people to suicide? We don’t really 
know. At best we have some clues. When we consult 
the statistics we discover that, for North America, 
the suicide rate rises to its highest in retirement years. 
We know that the suicide rate for men is more than 
three times that of women, and that for women, the 
ages between 40 and 59 produce the most suicides. 
We know that the suicide rate among teenagers and 
young adults has risen sharply in the past several 
decades. We know that of all the persons who end 
their lives by their own hand, perhaps 60 per cent are 
judged to be ‘‘clinically depressed.’’ Still, having 
looked at such information, we cannot say for sure 
what drives people to suicide. 


Many Kinds of Suicide 

There are many kinds of suicide. Think of the 
person who is helpless in the grip of alcoholism. His 
suicide may be drawn out over a much longer period, 
but he is as surely taking his own life as the person 
who slashes his wrists. While still a seminary student, 
I remember visiting a friend in the hopsital. In his 
early fifties, he was addicted to cigarettes. Lying 
there in his room he told me the doctor had warned 
him that his smoking was going to kill him. Then he 
pulled out a pack, lit up, and said, ‘‘I know he’s 
right, but I just can’t quit.”’ 

Other kinds of suicide are more subtle. There are 
some who kill themselves emotionally. They deny or 
repress parts of their personality that they fear are 
too threatening. Some people, for instance, are 
afraid of their own anger. And so they push it down, 
pretend it isn’t there. They may not know it, but that 
anger then turns against them and, in effect, kills off 
a vital part of them. Studies in recent years have 
revealed how stress affects our bodies. When we do 
not acknowledge and deal with the stress we live 
with, it becomes a kind of unconscious suicide. 

Still other people do themselves in by withdrawal 
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from friends or loved ones. Relationships have 
brought them too much pain. Rather than risk being 
hurt again, they keep to themselves, refuse to share 
intimately with anyone. This too is suicidal, because 
God created us to live in relationship. To draw in 
upon oneself is to die, both figuratively and literally. 

How to explain the many kinds of suicide and their 
increase in recent years? Thomas Merton said that we 
might think suicide is something which happened 
incidentally in every age and happens more 
frequently now, simply because there are more 
people to be defeated and life is more ruthless. Yet, 
he argued, life is in many ways /ess ruthless than ever 
before. For the well-to-do — and they are often the 
ones who are most suicidal — there is comfort, 
security, no end of distraction; so life should be 
liveable and even happy. They are able to have 
almost anything they want. Almost. There are a few 
things that cannot be had on demand: such things as 
self-respect, love, faith, peace, fulfilment. 

The failure to have all of these leads to despair. 
And it is despair that is the root cause of suicide. We 
can define despair as an extreme form of depression 
in which there is an utter lack of hope. In some ways 
North Americans are especially susceptible to it, 
because we are taught to believe we can have 
anything we want if we will only apply ourselves: 
study hard, make friends, work diligently. We can 
make it if we try hard enough. But it turns out that 
what we really need — things such as a sense of 
integrity and self-worth and a life that has meaning 
— these cannot be had merely by willing them to 
happen. The final realization that this is so causes 
many people to fall into despair. 


A Remedy for Despair 

People who are in despair are capable of suicide. 
And so our best hope for prevention of physical and 
emotional suicide may lie in discovering a remedy for 
despair. At this point we look to our faith for help. 

The Bible says very little about suicide. The word 
itself never appears in its pages. Although the Old 
Testament contains no laws prohibiting suicide, the 
rarity of its occurrence points to the general 
disapproval of it. Unlike some cultures in which 
suicide was considered an honorable and even 
religious act, the Hebrews believed that, as Creator 
and Sovereign, God alone has authority to give life 
and take it away. Later rabbinic writings do 
specifically prohibit the taking of one’s own life. 

The early Christians in general followed the rabbis, 
but some of the church fathers taught that suicide 
was permissible to achieve martyrdom, to avoid 
apostasy in the face of torture, and to retain the 
crown of virginity. St. Augustine, however, swept 
away these exceptions; and by the time of the Middle 
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Ages the dictum of St. Thomas Aquinas became the 
official Church position. He wrote: ‘‘Suicide is the 
most fatal of sins, because it cannot be repented of.”’ 

Yet obviously, no civil or church law against 
suicide gets at the root of the problem. A law can 
never be a remedy for despair. What we need instead 
is hope, a promise of something better, an en- 
couragement to doubt our doubts. 

If, as Thomas Merton suggests, despair comes 
from our realization that we cannot make life the 
way we want it to be, then the remedy for despair will 
come as word that a fulfilled life is not something we 
earn but something we are given. And our faith in 
God, the Creator and Sustainer, God the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, tells us that in fact we cannot 
earn, we cannot achieve, the things that really matter 
— not happiness, not self-esteem, not love. All these 
are gifts from God. 

So the first step in moving out of despair is the 
giving up of the egocentric notion that we are masters 
of our own fate. Ironically, there is a kind of death 
involved in this initial step. But it is not suicidal. It is 
not an effort to destroy oneself. Rather, the intention 
is to be saved, to be created. Jesus said it like this: 
‘‘Whoever seeks to gain his life will lose it, but whoever 
loses his life will preserve it’? (Lk. 17:33). That is, when 
we are willing to die to the notion that we can shape 
life as we want it, can make people do what we want 
them to, whether it be to respect us or like us or love 
us, only in this kind of dying can we be born into a 
new kind of living — one that accepts all things as 
gifts, as grace, as blessings from the God who loves 
us. 

The only remedy for despair is hope. Around us we 
see the effects of our suicidal age. We see people 
choosing death in many forms. The world is a 
terrifying place. Added to the threat of nuclear war 
are the gloomy predictions of overpopulation, a 
polluted environment, and an end to energy 
resources. 

Make no mistake. We ought not close our eyes to 
the dangers around us. But neither ought we to give 
in to despair. We need to claim hope. And this hope 
is not just wishful thinking, a ‘‘hoping against hope’’ 
kind of thing. No, it is grounded utlimately in what 
life itself teaches us. 

A true story can illustrate this, one told by James 
H. Forest in ‘‘Astonishing Hope’’ (Sojourners, 
February 1980). 


A Class on Revelation 

It’s about a young man named Mel Hollander, 
who in the late 1960s was in Vietnam as an American 
civilian social worker. Doctors discovered he was 
suffering from a cancer of the lymph system and 
estimated that he had, at most, six months to live. He 
went to New York in hopes of a medical cure. His 
doctors found no hope. 

He heard of a course at Union Theological 
Seminary for those who would be working with the 


dying. He registered for it and also signed up for a 
class on the book of Revelation, taught by Daniel 
Berrigan. Mel Hollander arrived at the appointed 
classroom for the Berrigan lecture. Other students 
arrived. The teacher arrived. The hour for the class 
to start arrived. And it passed. The room was silent 
and still. Mel Hollander did not realize that it was 
Dan Berrigan’s custom to begin a class with a brief 
period of meditative silence. The silence made Mel 
_ Hollander very nervous. When the teacher’s eyes 
settled on him — by now a very pale, rather woeful- 
looking figure in the late stages of his cancer — he 
became still more nervous. 

At last the silence was broken. Daniel Berrigan 
spoke directly to Mel Hollander with the simplest of 
questions: ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ 

And he answered, ‘‘I’m dying. I’m dying of 
cancer.”’ f 2 Ges 

There wasn’t a pause in Berrigan’s response. Nor 
was there a sudden convulsion of sorrow or pity in 
his face. He said, ‘‘That must be very exciting.”’ 

That may strike you as a very strange thing to have 
said. But is it not a parable for us? Like the dying 
man — and we are all of us dying — you and I are 
fearful of what lies ahead. Sooner or later we come to 
see that our own efforts cannot save us. And we feel 
sorry for ourselves; we fall into despair. We fall 
victim to the suicide mentality. 
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‘life goes on. Look at the signs of life all around us. 


But hope says to us — look again. Look at the way 


Touch someone who loves you. See the spark of 
wonder and delight in the eyes of a child. Pay at- 
tention to the act of kindness that has power to help 
and heal. Listen to the songs people sing. Isn’t it 
exciting? 

That is hope speaking. It is hope, in the words of 
the writer of the article mentioned above, ‘‘soaked 
with the resurrection — a profound confidence in the 
power of God and God’s unspeakable commitment 
to us.’’ It is a sure hope that ‘‘God intends to save us, 


and has already done so.’’ Thus we can, as in- 


dividuals, as a people, embrace our time, claim hope 
as the remedy for despair, and surprise both our-: 
selves and others with the words: ‘‘Isn’t it exciting?’”’ 


Kenneth Gibble has been pastor of the 
Ridgeway Community Church of the 
Brethren, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for 
the past thirteen years. 
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for two years! 


Comments like these brought 
home the need for our church to 
develop a stronger and closer 
‘‘family in Jesus Christ.’’ The 
minister simply cannot be expected 
to fulfill all of these needs. 

Our approach was three-fold. 
First, we set up a roster for greeters 
every Sunday morning: their 
purpose is to offer a warm 
welcome to all and attempt to 
identify newcomers and have them 
sign the guest register. As many 
families as possible are rotated for 
this purpose. ‘‘Spotters’’ would 
also watch for and meet any 
newcomers (a great way to meet 
some ‘‘rare comers’’ as well). 

Secondly, within the next week, 
a follow-up telephone call is placed 
to the newcomer (thus the im- 
portance of guest register or 
“*spotters’’) to acknowledge their 
visit, ensure their ongoing welcome 
and attempt to gather information 
as to interest, church affiliation, 
whether they are new to area, etc. 

The third step is to turn this 
information over to a team of 
‘‘callers,’’ who will arrange a visit 
with our newcomers. The purpose 
of the call is to offer a personal 


welcome, share information about 
our church, and assess the interest 
level. 

Our experience has been that, at 
this point, we receive a mem- 
bership request or regular com- 
mitment. An elder is then ap- 
pointed for ongoing contact, and 
of course, our minister keeps 
involved as we progress. If we find 
a firm commitment is not for- 
thcoming, a second, and possibly 
third, telephone follow-up is 
made, ‘‘to keep in touch”’ or invite 
them to a special function. We can 
tell by this point if we need con- 
tinue this outreach. 

We are pleased with the results 
thus far. Our congregation has 
gained a greater warmth, are 
holding more new people, and are 
becoming re-acquainted with 
existing people. 

The programme needs strong co- 
ordination, and we suggest it be 
coupled with coffee after church 
and with other congregational get- 
togethers. 

This suggestion was submitted by Roger 


Harnock of Strathcona Presbyterian 
Church, Burlington, Ontario. g 
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Tony Plomp 


On God’s side? 


Recently, I heard a minister say 
that God was on the side of the 
Allied Forces in the Second World 
War. Does God take sides in war? 
There are so many complex wars 
going on now that I’m not sure 
which side is ‘‘right.’’ 

Like you, I am uneasy whenever 
it is said that ‘‘God is on our side’”’ 
as men and women maim and kill 
each other. 

War is a manifestation of 
human sin, and flies in the face of 
all that God intends for his human 
family. For that reason the 
Christian Church tended to stress 
pacifism up to the time of the 
Emperor Constantine (ca. 
A.D.300). Christians did obey the 
worldly powers, but they did not 
care to fight their imperial wars, 
especially since those demanding 
their allegiance had often been 
most unfriendly to them. 

However, as the church became 
‘‘established’’ and began to 
develop what came to be known as 
‘“‘Christian  civilization,’’ the 
doctrine of the ‘‘just  war’’ 
developed. It held that it was 
sometimes necessary for Christians 
to bear arms and use them, albeit 
reluctantly, in the face of 
aggression and in defence of high 
principle, family and nation. The 
analogy usually drawn is that of a 
father defending his home against 
violent intruders. The pacifist 
position would have such a father 
or mother resist not evil and have 
them robbed, raped, or slain. The 
usual Christian view has been that 
if such intrusion cannot be settled 
peacably the father is justified in 
using force and even in killing to 
save his loved ones. 

For most Christians, the issues 
were fairly clear-cut at the out- 
break of the Second World War. 
They saw it, rightly, as a war 


forced upon them. by _ the 
aggression of Adolf Hitler and his 
demonic Nazi philosophy. They 
resisted, and believed that it was 
God’s will they do so. Even the 
pacifist German _ theologian, 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, participated 
in a plot to assassinate Hitler, an 
act for which he paid with his life. 
Bonhoeffer knew that he had to 
choose this lesser evil in order to 
help end a much greater evil that 
had come upon the world. 

As a survivor of the Nazi oc- 
cupation of the Low Countries, I 
can assure you that young as I was 
at the time, I sensed instinctively 
that the Canadian soldiers with 
their fearsome guns and tanks were 
liberators who came in the name 
of, and for the sake of, all that was 
right and good and true. We 
danced in the streets for much 
more than the candies they threw 
at us! 

The concept of the ‘‘just war’’ is 
of increasingly dubious value in 
the light of present nuclear 
weaponry. It may still be used to 
give legitimacy to certain wars of 
liberation in various parts of the 
world, but, in my view, it is no 
longer able to sustain critical 
analysis when the issue at stake is 
the very survival of the human 
race, and when, in the end, there 
are no victors. 

Does God take sides in war? 
Perhaps it-is more helpful to ask, 
‘‘Are we on God’s side?’’ This 
question should keep us_ per- 
petually humble in any conflict- 
situation. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 483. Include name 
and address for information only. 

O 


GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 

Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

e Air conditioned 

e Colour T.V., radio in each room 

¢ Nurse call system 

e Safety features 

Services: 

e 24 hour nurse attendants 

e Social and Recreational ac- 

tivities 

Maid service, housekeeping 

Laundry facilities available 

Dining Room — Menu choice 

No lease or transfer of assets 

required. 

Permanent or short-term oc- 

cupancy. Direct bus connection 

to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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Assignment In Chekiang 

by Grant Maxwell. Published by the 
Scarborough Foreign Mission Society, 
2685 Kingston Road, Scarborough, 
Ont. MIM 1M4, 1982, 228 pages. 
Available from the publishers — Price 
$8.95. 

If, as the writers of the gospel 
discerned, ‘‘telling the story is an 
essential part of the action’’ the 
Scarborough Foreign Mission 
Society ought to elect author Grant 
Maxwell to their apostolate for the 
superb way he tells the story of 
that society’s 64 years of service. 


This is no dry report-of facts and . 


statistics. It is an exciting, in- 
terpretative account of SFM’s 
China experience, 1902-1954, and 
constitutes a significant con- 
tribution to the _ history of 
Canada’s mission effort overseas. 
It is a profound challenge to 
Canadians — Catholic and 
Protestant alike — to re-assess our 
own beliefs regarding the meaning 
of life and the values of our 


Africa, in Asia. 


sotetopr ise wecenendart aetna eriresertipeinteaene remy 


! 


Support refugees through: 


Telephone (416) 441-2840 
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Some establish new lives in new countries. 


Millions wait in camps to return to their homeland under im- 
proved conditions — in Latin America, in the.Middle East, in 


P.W.S. needs your continuing assistance to support church 
programs responding to the needs of refugees. 


Presbyterian World Service & Development 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 157 
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culture. 

And it makes interesting 
reading. I found especially moving 
the account of the communist 
takeover of the main mission 


station in 1949 — so similar in 
thinking and action to my own 
experiences under similar cir- - 


cumstances a few months later 
some 2,000 miles away in South 
West China. For me it had a.very 
authentic ring. The milieu of the 
SFM China mission was in 
Chekiang. Province on the east 
coast of China south of Shanghai 
and a little north of the island of 
Taiwan. 

Most interesting are the glimpses 
into the development of the 
thinking of the members of the 
Society from its inception to the 
present day as they wrestled with 
each other and with their own 
consciences and new theological 
insights and above all with the 
implications of their China ex- 


TROT eRe creche tonvace enkebemirerrs ume eta rote pontoons 


JOSUS VWWOS 9 
rOoruoce fae 


Christ, as a tiny baby, was a refugee from persecution. Today, 
millions are refugees from war, hunger or oppression. 


Book REVIEWS 


perience. Such as: a continuing 
emphasis upon sharing the gospel 
as the way of life but no longer 
with an attitude of superiority, as 
if we had everything to give and 
nothing to learn (i.e. a respect for 
other cultures); the growing 
conviction that the gospel is not 
merely ‘‘spiritual,’’ but at its heart 
is a concern for the whole person 
and his right to justice, ‘‘to help the 
poor people themselves who are 
powerless, to save them from ex- 
ploitation’’; the realization that 
mission activity must be carried 
out on an ecumenical basis: ‘‘any 
movement on the part of Christians 
towards China should be done 
ecumenically.’’ 

The photos of the “Old China”’ 
which appear frequently 
throughout are excellent, 
providing atmosphere and _ ex- 
citement. They are some of the 
best I have seen. 

There are Several: snore 
biographical sketches of people 
probably quite unknown to most 
Presbyterians, such as that of 
Monsignor J.M. Fraser, 1877- 
1962, founder of the Society, 
remarkably reminiscent of our 
own Jonathan Goforth in _ his 
devotion, singlemindedness' and 
outspoken opinions. These 
sketches often bring out some of 
the similarities and some of the 
differences between _ traditional 
Catholic and _ Protestant  ap- 
proaches. 

The most stimulating part of the 
story is contained in the final 
chapters: ‘‘Reviewing the China 
Record,’’ ‘‘New Directions after 
Vatican II,’’ and ‘‘What Direction 
in the New China?”’ These sections 
are especially relevant to 
discussions now going on in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
and in the Canadian Council of 
Churches. They could well be 
studied by anyone concerned 
about the Church and China. 

Malcolm Ransom 
Mr. Ransom, now retired, is a minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, a 
former missionary in China, and for many 


years was Secretary for Mission Education 
in the Board of World Mission. 


PRESENTS... 


Great 
‘Biblical 
Stories | 


A FAMILY ENRICHMENT SERIES. 
- Non Denominational | 


In an effort to provide programming options 
for character development of children, com- 
munication powers of the Gospel and the 
provision of integrity in the content and quality 
of entertainment, Testament Video is pleased 
and proud to present videocassettes of the 
greatest Biblical stories ever told, available 
now for enjoyment in your home. 


No further need to visualize the great heroes— 
see them come to life and perform before your 
very eyes. 


Each movie is available in VHS or BETA for 
$79.95 plus $6.00 shipping and handling. 


Church or individual wholesale inquiries 
welcome. 


Exclusive Trade-In Plan available 


For further information please call toll-free 


1-800-263-3777 


Great Biblical Stories 4.890-263 3777 


A FAMILY ENRICHMENT SERIES &° GWA = Ws & 
PRESENT TITLES AVAILABLE FOR YOUR VIEWING PLEASURE 


Joseph and his brothers 9. Jacob’s Challenge . Circle of Life 

Tower of Babel . Daniel in the lion’s den . In Search of Historic Jesus 

Sodom and Gomorrah . Daniel and Nebuchadnezzar . Great Leaders 

David and Goliath . Life of Christ series . Jacob, the man who fought with God 
The Judgement of Solomon . Old Testament series . Joseph and his Brethren 

The Deluge . Question 7 . In Search of Noah’s Ark 

Abraham’s Sacrifice . If | Perish . God’s Wonders 

The edd of Esther . Agift for Heidi . Saul and David 


POTeIeS: PLUS OVER 1200 GENERAL TITLES ALSO AVAILABLE AMERICAN 


= TESTAMENT VIDEO = on 


P.O. BOX 552 600 EUCLID Uae nM SUEY ohhh tthe 
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Letters 


continued from page 7 


are twisted of course when (s)he 
suggests that many labour unions 
would love our system. The fact is 
that in labour union decisions 
management has no vote at all. In 
our Assembly the vote is equally 
divided between clergy and laity. 
Moreover, many ministers 
knowingly vote against proposals 
to their own hurt, simply because 
they know the church cannot bear 
the consequences of a _ positive 
vote. 

Nevertheless, a change is due 
and here is a proposal on how to 
change the system fairly. 

The decision on how much 
income is reasonable should no 
longer be made by the clergy (as 
MacLeod implies), but neither 
should it be made by the elder 
commissioners. What we_ need 
annually is an independent income 
recommendation made by _ un- 
biased professionals in the field. In 
other words, a federal or 
provincial government - provided 
average income guideline which 
includes all the details of benefits 
in comparable vocations. Then, to 
satisfy those who feel a minister’s 
income should show they work for 
the Lord rather than money, or for 
those who feel ministers ought to 
set an example in curbing in- 
flation, a standard deduction 
could be determined once and for 
all; perhaps somewhere in the area 
of ten or fifteen per cent. A sliding 
scale could then be applied to 
make sure. secretaries and 
theological professors, etc., are 
not affected unreasonably by this 
method. 

The present travel allowance 
‘*problems’’ can readily be solved 
by congregations providing 
ministers with a free car and a 
service account at a local garage. 
In business, that course has been 
followed for decades and there is 
no theological reason why we 
cannot follow their example. 

Perhaps a special committee will 
have to study the details of my 


| suggestions but a solution along — for many miles? Granted, there is 
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these lines should seem fair to all, 

and will end the annual wranglings 

about these matters. The church 

has better things to do than argue 

about money. 

(Rev.) William Lennips, 
Bradford, Ont. 


Inequities in the 
stipend system 


In the first place, I think we 
should congratulate Canada Post 
for managing to deliver our 
January Record early in that same 
month. The rare exercise of 
diligence ought not to go 
unrewarded! 

I write as one who has benefited 
somewhat from the alleged ‘‘Act 
of Piracy’? mentioned by Mr. 
MacLeod in his letter which you 
printed in the January Record. 

Mr. MacLeod and many others 
who feel similarly about this 
matter have a great deal of my 
sympathy. There is nothing more 
undesirable or more shameful in 
our church than the tendency of 
our Courts to become ministers’ 
unions. In the few years that I have 
been involved with these Courts, | 
have, unfortunately, noticed this 
tendency becoming more and more 
prevalent. It would seem to me, 
however, that the remedy for this 
situation would not lie in removing 
from the teaching elders the 
legislative powers which they now 
have, only to have that power 
reside with ruling elders whose 
generosity from time to time seems 
bent on creating a situation of 
parity between ecclesiastical 
stipends and the excessive 
renumeration enjoyed by 
managerial and_ teaching 
professions. 

I would like to suggest that the 
actual problem lies in the basic 
inequities inherent in our stipend 
system. Mr, MacLeod has alluded 
to one of these. Why, indeed, 
should a minister whose church- 
related travel is quite minimal (for 
whatever the reason) receive the 
same basic travel grant as a 
minister whose task requires 
him/her to use an automobile daily 


differentiation made for those 
serving multi-point charges; but 
that increase would hardly 
compensate for the actual cost 
difference. In a like manner, our 
minimum stipends are now fixed 
by the Assembly as a basis for one 
and all. If that stipend be adequate 
for a single minister, it must be a 
mere pittance for a minister who 
comes equipped with a family of 
mouths to feed. Of course the 
reverse is also true; enough for 
four or six persons must be a 
windfall for the single one. 
Somewhere in our theological 
heritage the idea that ‘‘ministers 
ought to be paid according to their 
needs’’ was propounded. 
Somewhere in our history, that 
idea has become lost. Need is no 
longer the criterion. 
(Rev.) Jim Patterson, 
Armstrong, B.C. 


To acknowledge 
a courageous step 

I have read with interest the 
recent statements issued by the 
Social Affairs Commission of 
Catholic Bishops. It is encouraging 
to recognize that such a document 
has stimulated national debate on 
the ethical, social and economic 
issues of our times. 

The courageous step of the 
Bishops in bringing such issues to 
the attention of the community 
must be acknowledged. The im- 
pact of this report would be 
strengthened if more concerned 
groups would publicly declare their 
support of these issues. 

I would urge that a matter of 
such importance be discussed by 
the General Assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
and that support be given to the 
spirit of this document. 

Constance Barbour, 
Toronto, Ont. 


A good foundation first 

In the ““not-so-modest- 
proposal’’ of the Editor of The 
Presbyterian Record (January, 


1983), he states quite plainly that 
the quality of the clergy in the 
pulpit is not what the congregation 


deserves. And I agree. But 
probably from another point of 
view than the Editor has in mind. 

Since I know that many 
ministers in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada have excellent 
qualities and various gifts, | would 
like to ask some questions first. 
Not only of Mr. Dickey, but also 
and especially so to. the 
congregations and their sessions in 
case they agree with this thought- 
provoking editorial. 

First, what kind of quality in the 
pulpit are you looking for and 
where can it be found? Who is a 
good minister? Is a minister good 
because he is an excellent speaker 
with a good voice and pleasant to 
listen to? Is he also good because 
he can ‘‘entertain’’ people by 
telling jokes and anecdotes ad 
infinitum? Is he a good minister 
because he never says no to 
anyone, member or not? 

If he is a great speaker (which 
certainly is a precious gift) and 
even if he isn’t, is he able or dares 
to convey and to explain God’s 
Word from Genesis 1 to 
Revelation 22? 

In our day and age the scientists 
are accepted to be right but the 
Bible and the minister, don’t seem 
to have any correct answers 
anymore for many people. I myself 
have been called ‘‘the worst one’’ 


and’:\*next *to* ,retarded’’”, for 
believing all of the whole Bible. 
Can you imagine? 

The scientists have the answers 
— to say nothing of some of our 
own professors who _ severely 
handicapped some students by 
exchanging the truth for cleverly 
fabricated ideologies and 
sophisticated lies. 

No wonder that the quality of 
some ministers who accepted these 
‘*theological’’ escapades is not 
what a congregation deserves. No 
wonder that some congregations 
don’t get bread but stones instead. 
No wonder that few, if any, are 
edified by these kinds of hanky- 
panky discourses. Where is the 
plain, simple glorious preaching of 
the Word of God as well as the 
rigorous necessary instruction of 
the youth? 

Secondly, how is the ‘‘successful 
minister or congregation evaluated 
and by whom? Is a_ minister 
successful because the membership 
roll is impressive and is getting 
larger gradually? Is a minister 
successful if he is able to stay in his 
congregation for at least a quarter 
of a century? Is he _ successful 
because he doesn’t get easily 
disturbed and/or is regarded as a 
good administrator? 

Congregations and clergy may 
both be guilty of the decline of the 
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church as.a whole but the question 
remains — where lies the fault and 
how can we correct it? The N.E.V. 
says in Ps. 11:3 ‘‘When the foun- 
dations are undermined, what can the 
good man do?’’ In other words — 
let us have a good foundation first. 
Maybe then there is hope for 
improvement. Consequently there 
will be no need to re-examine 
ministers because they can build on 
a solid foundation. 

It is not difficult to write six 
more pages on what should and 
can be done and how to solidify 
the position of our church. But 
who listens — and what is more 
important — who will and can 
bring it into practice? 

I write these lines in the hope 
that many will start thinking about 
the ‘‘quality of the pulpit’’ and 
how to upgrade it. Not by re- 
examination but by bowing the 
knees for the authority of the Lord 
God Almighty in heaven. 

(Rev.) Peter D. Mellegers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


The 12% solution 


In November, 1982. the 
‘Assembly Commission’”’ upheld 
the ruling of the Presbytery of 
Montreal that John Vaudry may 
not be called to pastor Cote des 
Neiges Presbyterian Church in 


What has happened with 
THE KNOX COLLEGE 
RESTORATION and EXPANSION FUND? 


— strong support from Alumni. 

— donations from a large number 
of individuals and groups 

— donations from former residents. 

— support from foundations. 


NOW 


First donations are being received from some churches. 


HAS YOUR CONGREGATION 
PLANNED ITS COMMITMENT? 


The Campaign Office, Knox College, 
59 St. George St. Toronto, Ont. MSS 2E6 


(416) 978-4505 
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HERE’S HELP 
FOR MINISTERS 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATORS 
“INTERGENERATIONAL 
PROGRAMMING” 


Carol Wehrheim 


HERE’SA 
REMINDER ABOUT 
ACADEMIC STUDY IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


APPLICATIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER 1983 
NOW BEING PROCESSED 


EWART COLLEGE 
156 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, 
M58 2G1. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys with 
learning disabilities 

For further information 
write to 

Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 

UTOPIA, Ontario, LOM 1TO. 
(Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14) 


Which of these CONSULTANT 
ROLES would appear to be useful for 
your congregation?? 

DATA — GATHERER-= and 
ANALYZER — Listens carefully and 
helps gather and interpret data on the 
congregation and community. 

SMALL GROUP BUILDER — Helps 
build Christian Community through 
small groups in the congregation. 
MODEL — SHARER — Helps 
congregations compare their system 
with effective organizational models. 
STUDY-CATALYST — _ Helps 
congregations build a SELF-PROFILE, 
in the period between ministers. 
VISIONARY — Helps build plans for 
long-term growth. 


SE 


For organizational counsel contact: 
ROBERT W. JOHNSON 
AND ASSOCIATES 
88 Ashridge Drive, Scarborough, Ont. M1V 1P2 


FREEEVALUATIONS (416-291-2161) 
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Letters continued 


Montreal. (Ed. note: see _ the 
January Record, peg. 40.) 

In November, 1982. the 
Presbytery of Cape Breton elected 
John Vaudry to the office of 
Moderator for 1983. 

Yes, it is the same John Vaudry! 
How is it possible that the 
Montreal Presbytery could deny 
John Vaudry the pastorate at Cote 
des Neiges, while the Cape Breton 
Presbytery appointed him as their 
Moderator? 

Is John Vaudry really a villain 
and a trouble-maker as some 
would have us believe? Perhaps the 


Cape Breton Presbytery are just 
mentally incompetent! 

I know John Vaudry reasonably 
well. I also know some 
representatives of the Montreal 
Presbytery. Most of us, including 
the Montreal Presbytery, could 
learn a great deal about the ‘Fruit 
of the Spirit’’ from John. 

How do | effectively protest this 
injustice against John Vaudry? 

I can have faith, and hope that a 
number of concise and effective 
overtures requesting an end to such 
discrimination will be presented at 
the 1983 Assembly. But it’s been 
my experience that there is one 


A press release from the Moderator 


The following is a letter to the 
press written by the Moderator in 
response to the statement of the 
Episcopal Commission for Social 
Affairs, Canadian Conference of 
Catholic Bishops, entitled ‘‘Ethical 
Reflections on the Economic 
Crisis.”’ 

Presbyterians should find no 
difficulty in identifying with the 
principles that underlie the 
Bishops’ statement on ‘‘Ethical 
Reflections on the Economic 
Crisis.’’ It is a logical expression 
of our historical concern for civil 
and religious liberties, and the 
economic rights of the disad- 
vantaged in our society. Further, 
the Bishops’ concern for the 


value and dignity of work has its 


parallel in the Reformed em- 
phasis that people are ac- 
countable to God for their use of 
the Creation. 

In the midst of this heated 
debate, we need to remember that 
their ethical reflections arise from 
a humble acknowledgement of 
our current moral disorder. We 
are directed by Christ to listen to 
the voices of the poor and the 
powerless in our midst. We as 
Christians are called to struggle 
for economic justice and to 
participate in building a new 
society. It is agreed that this is 
our vocation as a pilgrim people. 

As a result, the Bishops have 
extended an open invitation to 
discuss and debate these complex 
issues in a positive manner: 


“‘To be certain, the issues are 
complex; there are no simple or 
magical solutions... As pastors, 
we have a responsibility to raise 
some of the fundamental social 
and ethical issues pertaining to 
the economic order. In so doing, 
we expect that there will be 
considerable discussion and 
debate within the, Christian 
community itself on_ these 
issues.” 

These are fundamental 
principles to which we subscribe. 
It is important to affirm the 
desirability of broadening the 
basis of discussion and to 
recognize the legitimacy of the 
Bishops’ contribution. It is 
essential at this time for the 
Church to both reflect and speak 
on the issues of our day. Surely 
the role of labour, the allocation 
of capital, the uses of technology, 
and the needs of humanity are 
central to this debate. 

It is impossible for those who 
stand within the tradition of Jean 
Calvin and John Knox to remain 
silent on social and economic 
issues that touch the lives of. 
God’s people at such a profound 
level. I pray that my fellow 
Presbyterians will join me in 
responding positively to the 
Bishops’ invitation for a 
pilgrimage together. 

Wayne A. Smith, 
Moderator of the 
108th General Assembly 


hundred times more ‘‘personal 
_ | care and sensitivity’’ evident at the 
multi-national corporation board 
meetings I attend, than there is 
evident at the Presbyterian 
Assemblies I have observed. 

I know how I’ll protest this 
injustice to John Vaudry. Faith 
and action go hand in hand, don’t 
they? 

I’m going to recommend at our 


The Delay in 
December’s Delivery 


We have received word that, 
in some parts of the country, 
the December Record arrived 
unusually late — often after 
the arrival of the January 
issue. The December Record 
was mailed on time and on 
schedule — on the 3lst of 
November. Many of our 
subscribers received their 
copies on time, some within a 
week. What happened to the 
rest? We assume that the 
Christmas rush accounted for 
some of the delay but certainly 
not for all of it. The rest is 
speculation and in_ the 
provenance of Canada Post. 
To be fair, we should say that 
until December, we _ had 
noticed a slight improvement 
in delivery time. 

The February issue was 
mailed on January 28. 


Complete for 
insurance security and 
service protection 


representing 


MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 
for 


A NON-SMOKERS 


Home and Auto 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE AGENCY LTD. 
1711 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 1R7 


759-5219 @ 755-5210 
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annual meeting that St. Paul’s, 


Woodstock, N.B., withhold 12% 
_of our allocation of the Assembly’s 
budget, until this injustice to John 
Vaudry is rectified. 

Why the 


12%? That is the 
amount of our church budget 
which is used to fund our 
theological seminaries and 
residences. And, I believe that 
some of the dogma taught at our 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
¢ Traditional and modern designs 
© Repairs ® Releading 
¢ New Frames ® Installers 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St. Wpg. R2V 2C2 
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BULLAS =F 
GLASS [TD 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


White for Brochure” 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. 
M8Z 224. 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 
DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 


or Contemporary Designs. 
Routledge St. Hyde Park Ontario 
NOM 120 ESTABLISHED 1959 
(519) 472-6657 


RUSSELL C. GOODMAN 
Stained Glass Studios 
3846 ELLESMERE ROAD 
WEST HILL, Ont. 

M1C 1J1 

PHONE (416) 282-8979 


Dignified 


} R elirement af wing 


36 ‘fous. Ave., Toronto 
(Just west of Dufferin, south of King) 


Professional, Caring Staff 
Beautiful furnished private or 
semi-private rooms 

Menu selection — Superb cuisine 
Daily maid service 

Continuous Entertainment and 
activities 

24-hr. medical/nursing 
supervision. 


We Promise a unique environment of warmth 
friendship and security at 


SPENCER HOUSE 


For more information or to arrange a personal tour, 
please phone Mr. Paul Mitchell 


(416) 531-5737 
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Letters continued 


Canadian Presbyterian theological 
seminaries is a big factor in John 
Vaudry’s rejection by the Mon- 


treal Presbytery. 


Archie D. McLean, 
Woodstock, N. B.Q 


BOYS’ BRIGADE CAMP 

GRAVENHURST, ONTARIO 
for rent weekends — weekly. Sandy 
beach, sports field, dining hall, kitchen 
and indoor plumbing. Currently renting 
to Church Youth Groups, Girl Guides, 
Boy Scouts and Boys’ Brigade, starting 
April 1983. For bookings — Mrs. M. 
Eaton, 4 Coney Road, Toronto, Ontario, 
M8Z 2K2. Telephone Monday to Friday 
9-4 (416) 231-3431. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 

CALIFORNIA - 23 & 26 Day - 
includes Salt Lake City, Las 
Vegas. Departs: March 14, 
April 25, August 29, Sept- 
ember 26, October 15. Twin 
from $995. New price for 
March 14 & April 25. 

EASTERN CANADA - 19 Day. 
Departs: July 6, August 1, 
September (Co/our) 17, 
includes Newfoundland. Twin 
$1,100. 

- 13 Day. Departs: August 13, 
September (Co/our) 3. 
Twin $790. 

WESTERN CANADA - 23 Days - 
Calgary Stampede. Departs: 
June 21, August 22. Twin 
$1,430. 

“The Franklin Smith Family”’ 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 
R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
or 1-800-267-2183 


Next October 
travel to 


NEW ZEALAND 
via Fiji 
with 


Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner 


For details contact: 


HERITAGE HOLIDAYS 
3768 Bathurst St. 
Downsview, Ont. M3H 3M7 
Telephone: (416) 630-3932 
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LILIAN FORSYTH SCHOLARSHIP 


of $1,000 for persons actively involved 
in church music. Deadline for ap- 
plications May 15, 1983. Application 
forms available from Knox Presbyterian 
Church, 120 Lisgar Street, OTTAWA, 
K2P 0C2. 
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DELUXE TOURS 


by Royal Tours 
Management-Escorted 
All-inclusive from Toronto 


CASTLES AND POUSADAS 
OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
April 10-27, 17days $3325 per person 


THE SPLENDOUR OF S INAVIA 
May 8-28, 20 days $3700 per person 


F BRITAIN 
June 13-July 4, 21 days $3300 per person 


Royal Tours Programs are for travellers 
who appreciate top quality, all-inclusive 
holidays that offer the best in ac- 
commodation, itineraries, transportation, 
meals and personal attention. For further 
details, contact: 

1250 South Service Rd. 

Dixie Plaza 

‘ala’ Mississauga, Ont. LSE 1V4 
OWS 1-416-274-2597 


THE QUIET PLACE 


BRITAIN 
THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 


Come With The 
Canada-U.K. Tour Group 
On Our Tenth Annual 
Visit to Great Britain 
June 30 to July 22, 1983 
Three Full Personally 
Escorted Weeks 
$2,925 Total Cost 
Includes: Return air fare from 
Halifax — Coach travel 
Scotland, England & Wales 
Accommodations — Breakfast 
Dinner — Service Charges 


Gratuities — Entrance fees 
Porterage. 


Week in Scotland includes Mull, 


lona and = Edinburgh, Burns’ 
country, Glencoe, Perth, etc. 
For personal enrichment, 
professional growth and a lot of 
fun write for a detailed descriptive 
brochure to: 
The Rev. Robert Russell, 

Secretary, 

The Canada-U.K. Tour Group, 
P.O. Box 397, 
Truro, Nova Scotia, 
B2N 5C5. 
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New St. James 
Presbyterian Church 


London — Ontario 


150th ANNIVERSARY 


Homecoming weekend 
April 30, 1983 — 1:00 p.m. 
— 5:00 p.m. — Open House 
7:30 p.m. — Historical Pageant 
“Celebration” 


May Ist, 1983 — 10:30 a.m. 
150th Anniversary Service 
— Guest Preacher — 
The Reverend 
Wayne A. Smith, 
BAL SB. Da Di De 
Moderator of The 
Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 


All former members and friends 
are cordially invited to attend. 


For further information contact: 
Anniversary Committee 
New St. James Presbyterian Church 
760 Wellington St. 
London — Ontario N6A 383. 
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St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church 
Cobourg, Ontario 
will be celebrating its 150th Anniversary 
May 15, 11 a.m.; Rev. Dr. Eoin Mackay, 
guest speaker. Congregational dinner to 
be held the evening of May 14. Former 
members and friends are most welcome. 
Please contact Mrs. M. Jones, 856 
Burnham St., Cobourg, Ont. K9A 2X7, 
for further information. 


St. Stephen’s Presbyterian 
Church, Regina, Sask. 
is planning to hold its 25th Anniversary 
celebration on April 23rd and 24th, 1983. 
All former members and adherents who 
are interested in joining in this occasion 
and would like further details are asked to 
contact Mrs. May Haaland, 1608 Parker 
Ave., Regina, Sask., S4S 4S1. (586- 
0407) 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
Drayton, Ontario 
will be celebrating its 100th Anniversary 
with two special services; May Ist at 3 


p.m. and September 18th at 11 a.m. 
Former members and friends welcome. 
Contact: Elizabeth Samis 

for further information (638-3268). 


Lakefront cottage in Kawarthas, three 
bedroom, bath and living rooms and 
equipped kitchen. No pets. Reply to Box # 
500, The Presbyterian Record, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 


Knox Presbyterian Church 

Dunnville, Ontario 
will be celebrating its 150th Anniversary 
in 1983. 
There will be a congregational picnic on 
Sunday afternoon, July 10 at Byng 
Conservation Park, Dunnville. 
During the weekend of Sept. 17 there will 
be an Anniversary Dinner and Musical 
evening on Saturday, September 17. 
Traditional Anniversary Services on 
Sunday, September 18th. 
All former members, adherents and 
friends are most welcome. For further 
information contact Mr. A.L. Thomp- 
son, 116 Forest St. W., Dunnville, On- 
tario, NIA IN8. 


CHRISTIAN 
TOURS 
& TRAVEL 


1669 Bayview Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M4G 3C1 
Telephone: (416) 482-1980 , Ji le 
MARGARET 
MUNDY 


March 30-Apr. 8 — Easter in Bermuda. 
Celebrate Easter in Bermuda 

May 6-22 — Grand Tour of Britain. 
Another popular Grand Tour of Britain, 
visit England, Scotland and Wales. 

July 14-30 Scandinavia. Our 4th Scan- 
dinavia Tour, departures from Toronto 
and Vancouver. 

Summer — Canadian Tours. Visit some 
part of Canada this summer — There are 
several tours available. 

Sept. 2 — Grand Tour of Britain. It's a 
great time to see the heather on the hills 
— England, Scotland and Wales. 

September 23 — Harvest Festival at an 
English Parish, plus sightseeing in the 
south of England. Our 1982 visit was 
a great success — join us for this unusual 
visit with Christian families. 

October — Japan & China 

October — South Pacific Highlights 


Write us for information on Carribean 
Cruises or a two week holiday in 
Yugoslavia. 

April 3-24 with 

Dr. & Mrs. Robt. 

McClure — Visit 

Taiwan, Singapore, 

Kutching, Bangk- 

ok, Penang = and 

Kuala Lumpur with 

their great variety 

of cultures and 

treasures. We will 

be visiting missions Lom 

in all these areas, meeting Canadian 
missionaries and the people they are 
serving in Christian partnership. A never to 
be forgotten experience. 


OBERAMMERGAU — 1984 
Five wonderful itineraries and a variety of 
departure dates, including tours from the 
West Coast. Don't miss this 350th an- 
niversary performance of the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play. 


Ontario Canal Cruises 
7 nights, Peterborough to Kawartha 
Lakes return or Peterborough to Picton 
return; new cruise ship with double cabins 
and private facilities; all meals; season 


May 21 to Oct. 10; from $310. to $590.; 
brochure; Ontario Waterway Cruises 
Inc., Holyrood, Ont., NOG _ 2B0; 
Telephone (519) 395-2826. 


PICKFAIR TOURS 
ESCORTED 


Historic Tour of Britain #1 

Friday 15 July 1983 — Monday 1st 
August — 18 days — includes return 
air fare Toronto-London by CP. Air; 
full breakfasts and dinners daily, all 
sight-seeing entrances in our own 
luxury touring coach. Ac- 
commodation in single-bedded 
rooms in university residences at 
Canterbury (4) Southampton (3) 
Loughborough (2) York (3) Cambridge 
(4). No single supplement! Full price 
per person $1,897. Tour Escort — 
Rev. Keith Kiddell. 

Historic Tour of Britain #11 

Friday 5 August 1983 — Saturday 27 
August — 23 days — includes return 
air fare Toronto-London by CP Air; 
full breakfasts and dinners daily, all 
sight-seeing entrances in our own 
luxury touring coach. Ac- 
commodation in single-bedded 
rooms in university residences at 
Southampton (3) Exeter (3) Cardiff (2) 
Aberystwyth (2) Manchester (3) York 
(2) Cambridge (3) Uxbridge (3). 
Special Feature — Cardiff Search 
Light Tattoo. No single supplement! 
Full price per person $2,162. Tour 
escort — Rev. Keith Kiddell. 


Scottish Royal Tour — Thursday 18 
August 1983 — Monday 5 September 
— 19 days - includes return air fare 
Toronto-Prestwick by CP Air; full 
breakfasts and dinners daily in- 
cluding a medieval banquet, all sight- 
seeing entrances, visits to Edinburgh 
Highland Games, Cowal Highland 
Games, Royal Highland gathering in 
Braemar (Royal Family attends) and 
the Edinburgh Tattoo. Ac- 
commodation in single-bedded 
rooms in university residences at 
Edinburgh (11) Aberdeen (5) Glasgow 
(1). No single supplement! Full price 
per person $1,798. Tour Escort — Roy 
Kennett. 

All above tours require $100 deposit, 
plus $17.00 trip cancellation  in- 
surance per person, when booking 
and $12.50 Canadian Air Tax. 


MIMICO TRAVEL SERVICE 
2346 Lakeshore Blvd., W., 
Toronto, Ontario M8V 1Bé6. 
(416) 259-5694 - 259-2013 
- 255-3995 


TRUE HOLIDAY ADVENTURES 
ALASKA, YUKON, B.C. 
THE ARCTIC 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
ATLANTIC CANADA 


ALASKA — YUKON — BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
FLY — CRUISE — BUS — ESCORTED 


aaa 


Five — 13 day full escorted Fly-Cruise-Bus 
tours originating Toronto May 12th, June 
9th, July 7th, August 4th and September 
15th. Air Canada Jet Flight to Vancouver. 
Sail the spectacular Inside Passage for 7 
days aboard the elegant Canadian cruise 
ship, the Prince George on an 1,100 mile 
cruise Vancouver, B.C. to Skagway, 
Alaska. The scenery is up close and 
spectacular, the ports of call are colourful, 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Tracy Arm and Haines. 
The food is delicious, the all Canadian crew 
friendly and the entertainment interesting. 
All staterooms are outside, have lower 
berths and private bathrooms. Travel the 
Klondike ‘‘Trail of '98’’ by deluxe motor- 
coach, Skagway-Carcross-Whitehorse, 
Capital of the Yukon. Jet flight Whitehorse- 
Vancouver. Visit Vancouver and Victoria. 
Sightseeing tour in each city. Jet flight 
Vancouver to Toronto. Tour price per 
person, twin sharing, $2,249. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 

NORTHERN ADVENTURE TOUR — 


ESCORTED 

YUKON, ALASKA, NORTHWEST 
TERRITORIES 

CROSS THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


One 24 day spectacular ‘‘Northern Ad- 
venture Tour’, originating Toronto, August 
3rd. Air Canada Jet Flight to Edmonton, 
deluxe motorcoach to Prince Rupert, 
Alaska State Ferryliner through the 
magnificent Inside Passage to Skagway, 
Alaska; ‘Trail of ‘98’ via motorcoach 
Skagway to Whitehorse, Yukon; Fairbanks, 
Mount McKinley Park and Anchorage, 
Alaska; New Demster Highway, Dawson 
City to Inuvik, Northwest Territories 
crossing the Arctic Circle enroute; Jet flight 
to Edmonton with a visit to Yellowknife, 
Territorial Capital; Air Canada Jet flight 
Edmonton to Toronto. Tour price from 
Toronto $3,195. per person, twin sharing. 
Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. 

ATLANTIC CANADA AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS — 
ESCORTED 

Enjoy four 16 day Autumn Tours to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 


-Maine, New Hampshire and New York. See 


the Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in one 
delightful tour which combines the quaint 
picturesque Gaspe with the old world 
charm of the Maritime Provinces. Visit 
Ottawa, Quebec City, Charlottetown, 
Halifax, Peggy’s Cove, Saint John and 
Niagara Falls. Tour originates Toronto by 
deluxe motorcoach, Sunday, September 
11th, Thursday, September 15th, Sunday, 
September 18th and Thursday, September 
22nd. Escorted. Tour price $859. per 
person, twin sharing. Additional travel 
arrangements can be made for residents of 
Westerr. Canada to commence the tour in 
Toronto. 
For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 

MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 

Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 

137 Wellington St. W., 
Box 893, CHATHAM, ONTARIO, 
N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 
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Good News on the Budget 


As of this writing, (January 26), 
the General Assembly Budget 
figures for 1982 indicate a 13.8% 
increase in givings over 1981! 
Money received from 
congregations totals $5,172,915, 
an increase of $631,881 in one 
year. 

The target figure for the 1982 
budget was originally $5,000,000. 
It was later revised upward, in view 
of an anticipated deficit, to 
$5,100,000. 1982 will still show a 
deficit position for the church’s 
finances, but less than the amount 


originally anticipated — possibly 
$200,000—$250,000. 
The Record asked David 


Murphy, BAS OGIALE Secretary of 
the Board of 
Congregat- 
ional Life 
with respon- 
sibilities for 
Steward 
ship and 
Budget, to 
account for 
this better : 
than expected result, saneialtta ina 
time of recession when other 
denominations and_ charitable 
organizations are struggling to 
attain much lower increases. 

Mr. Murphy felt that ‘‘There is a 
better understanding of the 
General Assembly Budget in terms 
of the mission of the whole church. 
More people know now, have a 
better understanding of, the scope 
of our work and this has led to a 
better commitment. Serious 
economic conditions in the country 
have made people more thoughtful 
about how money should be spent. 
They are conscious of the struggle 
many individuals and institutions 
face and how difficult it is to get 
Dy 

Though, in Mr. Murphy’s 
opinion, not many of our people 
have been seriously touched by the 
recession, they have become more 
empathetic to the real needs of 
others. 


NeEws 


for a special Thanksgiving of- 
fering, a special opportunity to 
give, also had a beneficial effect on 
the final figures according to Mr. 
Murphy. ‘‘We don’t know how 
much was given as a result of this 
letter; some money came in 
lumped in with the regular givings, 
but our best guess is anywhere 
between $75,000 and $100,000.’’ 
The CommPac | stewardship 
programme also helped in Mr. 
Murphy’s opinion. (CommPac is a 
special congregational stewardship 


programme emphasizing’ the 
biblical basis of stewardship, 
developed jointly by _ thirteen 
denominations. It. helps 


congregations to set goals, and 
enlists the abilities of their people 
in substantially enlarging the local 
and national budgets.) According 
to the feedback he has received, 
Mr. Murphy reports that those 
congregations using it have had, 
on the average, a 35% increase in 
givings. 

Mr. Murphy sounded a 
cautionary note in pointing out 
that the church still has a deficit, 
that a further 14% increase over 
the amount raised in 1982 has been 
budgeted for 1983 — a goal of 
$5,900,000. This figure does not 
include the 1982 deficit. He does 
not feel much trepidation however. 
**The church has already shown an 


increasing seriousness about 
meeting the opportunities and 
challenges of the General 


Assembly Budget, and I have every 
confidence that it will continue to 
do so. We do, however, have many 
things that we can accomplish, if 
we look beyond the $5,900,000 
target and as we assess our 
priorities for 1984. 

JRD 


Presbyterian chosen 
Principal of V.S.T. 


Dr. Arthur Van Seters, B.A., 
B.D., Th.M., Th.D., Executive 
Director of the Montreal Institute 
for Ministry for the past nine 
years, and for ten years previous to 


| The Moderator’s letter, calling that a parish minister (in the 
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charge of Sackville, Dorchester 
and Port Elgin, N.B., as Assistant 
Minister at Knox Church, Spadina 
Avenue, Toronto, and in St. 
Lambert, Que.) will assume the 
duties of Principal of The Van- 
couver School of Theology, 
Vancouver, B.C., sometime in 
early summer of this year. 
Contacted by The Record, Dr. 
Van Seters’ initial response was 


“I’m _ surprised — this is really 
quite interesting!’’ He felt that his 
appointment couldn’t help but bea 
factor in the re-evaluation of our 
denomination’s relationship with 
V.S.T. (It is now an accredited 


Arthur Van Seters 


school for the training of ministers 
for The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, but on a trial basis.) Dr. 
Van Seters has been encouraged by 
the fact that ‘‘Some of the 
Presbyterians that (he) met with 
out there are very interested and 
involved in V.S.T.’’ The school 
itself is undergoing many changes, 
five new appointments, and Dr. 
Van Seters is excited by the 
prospects that could emerge from 
this period of transition. 


The photo used for the 
month of February in the 1983 
Presbyterian Calendar should 
have been credited to David 


Torgerson and not to Richard 
Corman. The Record thanks 
Mr. Corman for bringing this 
to the attention of our readers. 


Bible Society appeal 
honours former moderator 


On April 1, Dr. Kenneth G. 
McMillan, who was Moderator of 
the 105th General Assembly, will 
leave the staff of the Canadian 
Bible Society after serving as 
General Secretary for more than 26 
years. In recognition of his service 
to the Bible Society movement in 
Canada and some 150 other 


Kenneth G. McMillan 


countries and territories, an appeal 
for $260,000 ($10,000 for each of 
his years of service) is being made 
to the churches and the friends of 
the Canadian Bible Society across 
Canada. 

The money raised will be used to 
produce urgently needed Bibles. 
Even though more copies of the 
scriptures are being produced 
every year, the gap between supply 
and demand remains large. 


Two Staff Appointments 
made to Board 
of World Mission 


The Board of World Mission 
have announced the appointment 
of the Rev. Murray L. Garvin, a 
former missionary now serving as 
minister to the congregation of 
Weston Presbyterian Church, 
Weston, Ontario, to the position 
of Secretary, Education for 
Mission. Mr. Garvin replaces the 
Rev. Glen Davis who is now 
Secretary for Overseas Operations. 

The position of Associate 
Secretary, Canada Operations, 


i. crieFF hills community 


‘Conference and Renewal Centre 
for The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


COMING EVENTS 


March 25-26 

Dunn 

- March 31-April 2 

April 15-17 
April 29-May 1 
May 2-4 


Workshop for congregational Newsletter Editors, Valerie 


Good Friday Prayer Retreat 

“And the two shall become as one” for married couples 
Weekend Conference on World Peace 

New approaches to Bible Study (for ministers and 


Christian educators) 


May 6-7 
May 9-13 
May 23-27 | 


REGISTRAR — 


Church School superintendents 
Spring Week for Seniors — | 
Spring Week.for Seniors — II 


Crieff Hills Community 


R.R. 2, Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2JO 
Phone: (519) 824-7898 


Advertisement 


“One way to do pastoral visiting’”’ 


The Rev. David C. Kettle, 
Captain, Chaplain(P) at CFB Cold 
Lake, Alta., has become the first 
serving Presbyterian chaplain 
(since before WW II) to earn 
‘‘Jump Wings.’’ He was awarded 
his wings on Nov. 3, 1982, after 
receiving Basic Parachutist 
Training at the Canadian Airborne 
Centre at CFB Edmonton. An 
aspiring chaplain, Second Lt. Ed 


Ralph Kendall 


will be filled by the Rev. Ralph 
Kendall, currently serving as 


Chairman of the Board of World 
Mission, and as minister of Trinity 
Church, Ottawa, Ontario. Mr. 


Wiley, who is a third-year student 
at Knox College, Toronto and a 
member of the Reserves, was 
awarded ‘‘Jump Wings’’ on Sept. 
1, 1982. 

Padre Kettle graduated from 
Knox College in 1977 and served 
his O.M. at Holstein, Normandy, 
Dromore, Ont., prior to joining 
the Forces. 

Second Lt. Wiley will serve his 
O.M. at Morrisburg, Ont. 


Murray Garvin 


Kendall will be working with Miss 
Giollo Kelly, Secretary, Canada 
Operations. 


O 
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Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


| l a 
Cas 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or Commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 
Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

e lighting fixtures 

© memorial plaques 

e collection plates 


a 
mil 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Commemorative plates 
custom decorated 
for your church, 
school, etc. 


— Also — 
bon bon dishes 
dinner bells, etc. 


Brochure on request 
CANADIAN ART CHINALTD. 


Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
WOY3Z5; 
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GLEANINGS 


Actually, the unfaithful witness 
is the one who simply transmits the 
conventional and familiar, un- 
changed and undigested. He is 
unfaithful, in the first place, 
because he is lazy. For the labor of 
interpretation and _-— con- 
temporization, the work of 
‘*translation’’ is grueling work and 
it is never done without abortive 
trials and breath-taking risks. For 
he who dares to carry the Word 
into our time has given up all 
chance to retreat into the safety of 
tradition. He who simply repeats 
the old phrases takes no risks; it is 
easy to remain orthodox and hew 
to the old line. But he who speaks 
to this hour’s need and translates 
the message will always be skirting 
the edge of heresy. He, however, is 
the man who is given this promise 
(and I really believe this promise 
exists): Only he who risks heresies 
can gain the truth. 

Helmut Thielicke 

‘‘The Trouble With The Church”’ 


Frustration. and indecision are 
the most harmful, psychogenic 
stressors, because neither 
uninhibited successful work nor 
even final and hopeless defeat 
(which can be_ solved by 
resignation to fate) is as deman- 
ding as the friction from 
unresolved contradictory efforts. 
Hans Selye 

‘‘The Stress of My Life’’ 


Our attitude to all men would be 
Christian if we regarded them as 
though they were dying, and 
determined our relation to them in 
the light of death, both of their 
death and of our own. A person 
who is dying calls forth a special 
kind of feeling. Our attitude to 
him is at once softened and lifted 
on to a higher plane. We then can 
feel compassion for people whom 
we did not love. But every man is 
dying, 1 too am dying and must 
never forget about death. 

Nicholas Berdyaev, 

‘*The Destiny of Man’’ 

tr. by Natalie Duddington 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr.. Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


>< 


457-9822 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 
80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


Scottish Woollens 
Clan Tartans Couvenirs 
With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return envelope. 


Your comments in The Record are always 
welcome. Feel free to write to us at any time. 
\ 
Allen organs 


London Yamaha Music Centre 
231 Wharncliffe Road, S., 


London, Ontario N6J 2L3 
Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 


Tweeds 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
TUNING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Wh UDOY cious UND 


1349 Plains Road East, 
Burlington, Ontario, 


416-634-8831 L7R 3P7 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


KEATES-GEISSLER 
PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 


Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 


100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


_ 
REV. JAMES S.S. ARMOUR’S 20 years of outstanding ministry at 
St. David's Church, St. John’s, Nfld., were recognized by the 
congregation at a special presentation, held Dec. 5, 1982. Mr. 
Armour and his wife, Margaret, were presented with the necessary 
documents for a holiday in the Bahamas by Mr. C.W. Barnes, clerk 
of session. The Armours are pictured with their daughter, Jenny, 
and their sons, Douglas, David and James. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL members of Scottlea Church, St. 
Catharines, Ont., made a special presentation to their minister, 
Rev. Patricia Rose, at a farewell luncheon held in her honour. Miss 
Rose, who has moved to Merigomish, N.S., is pictured with 
Sunday school students (left to right) Cathy Lewies, Jenny Franklin 
and Krista Schonewille. 


- 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. James Church, Long Branch, Ont., 
held their sixth annual ‘‘Inreach — Outreach’’ Mission Weekend in 
November of last year. The purpose of these weekend seminars is 
to create a better understanding and appreciation of the widespread 
works of Christian mission carried out throughout the world, not 
only by Presbyterians but by other denominations as well. Many 
groups and speakers from the mission field have attended these 
seminars to explain their work and share their knowledge. The 
proceeds from the Mission Weekend are to be used in aiding 
certain mission projects, thus allowing the congregation to share in 
the topics of their discussion. 

The weekend concluded with a service of musical praise. 


4 oe 
PICTURED AT A Dedication Service held recently at Scottlea 
Church, St. Catharines, Ont., are Rev. Patricia Rose, minister of 
Scottlea at the time, and Reg Haines, acting clerk of session. New 
church pews, memorial flags and an ‘‘In Memoriam’’ book were 
dedicated. 
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AFTER 20 YEARS, the congregation of St. Columba Church, 
Belleville, Ont.,. have paid off the mortgage on their church 
building. All the ministers who have served at St. Columba were 
present at the mortgage burning ceremony held at the end of Nov., 
1982. Pictured in the front row are: Denton Taylor (left), first clerk 
of session, and Ralph Blatchford, building committee chairman. 
Pictured in the back row, from left to right, are: Rev. Jack Ar- 
chibald, present minister of the church, Rev. David Murphy, 
minister from 1970 - 78, Rev. Stanley Gentle, minister from 1966 - 
70, and Rev. Norman Hutchinson, minister from 1960 - 66. 


THE CHILDREN OF St. Andrew's Church, Winnipeg, Man., celebrated Christmas 1982 with the presentation of a 


THE BURNING OF the mortgage on the building for St. Andrew's 
Church, Bolsover, Ont., was held Dec. 27, 1982. The previous 
building was destroyed by fire on the same day in 1976 and the 


entire cost of the new facilities was raised in the ensuing six years. 


Pictured participating in the ceremony, in the church hall, are (left 
to right): Lorne MacPherson, chairman of the building committee, 
Bill Ross, clerk of session, Archie Jewell, representative elder, and 


- Rev. Ronald Wallace, minister of St. Andrew's. 


musical entitled ‘‘The Birthday Party.’’ The children employed presents, a ‘‘hallelujah banner,’ a jewelry box, 4 
“Stanley Tutters’’ and a star called ‘‘Sparkle’’ to convey the play’s message, and, with the help of a few church choir 
members, sang 12 songs, 3 of which were accompanied by nativity slides. 
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AS A FORM OF community outreach and 
service, the women of St. Columba 
Church, Belleville, Ont., started a free, 
monthly coffee hour, complete with nursery 
facilities. The coffee hours featured two 
speakers, one addressing a religious topic, 
the other a subject of general interest such 
as cake decorating. The response to these 
monthly events was tremendous and after 
1% years the small group of women could 
no longer handle all the work involved. As a 
result, the six area churches, each of a 


| different denomination, joined together and 
agreed to hold the coffee hours on a 


rotation basis. Pictured is Mrs. Ruth Mc- 
Millan of Eastminster United Church in 
Belleville, decorating a cake at the first of 
‘the combined events. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


| 154th — First Church, North Pelham, Ont., 


Oct. 24, (Rev. R.A. Sinclair). 


30th — St. Andrew’s Church, Dartmouth, 


N.S., March 3, (Rev. P.A. McDonald). 


THE REVEREND PETER F. GILBERT 


Advertisements Is your organist a member of the Royal 
Canadian College of Organists? If not, 
write us for information at R.C.C.O., 300 
A 212 King Street, Toronto, Ontario 
M.A., B.D., Phil. M. MSH IKS. 
CHURCH EDUCATION 
CONSULTANT 


CREATIVE PROGRAM DESIGN 
in Bible, Interfaith Relations, 
Social & Ethical Issues, 
Marriage & Family Life. 
INDIVIDUAL & 
GROUP COUNSELLING 
Tel. (416) 222-3247 


Have you sent 


your colour slides 
for the 1984 Calendar 
on the theme 
“MISSION — A TWO-WAY 
STREET”? 
Deadline is April 1st. 
(See ad in January Record, 

page 36, for details.) 


21 Mango Drive, Willowdale, Ont. 
M2K 2E9. 


HOW TO BRING 
YOUR CONGREGATION 
CLOSER TOGETHER... 


Help them get to know each other. With a customized, 
church photo directory, produced at no cost to your church or members. 


As one of Canada’s most experienced professional photographic 
services, TGG Photographic will take photos of your church 
members, and then supply enough photo directories so every family 
has one of their own. Most important, it contains a roster of 
names, addresses and phone numbers of every member. 


There is no obligation of any kind, which is why many churches have 
selected TGG Photographic for their own directories. 


Call or write TGG Photographic this week. 
We can help bring your congregation closer together. 


TGG Photographic Industries Ltd. 


Head Office: 
740 Supertest Road, 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2M5 
Telephone: (416) 665-0300 


Western Regional Office: 
538 Cleveland Crescent 
S. E. Calgary Alberta T2G 4A9 
Telephone: (403) 287-1302 
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MacDONALD, THE REV. DONALD, 79, 
a retired Presbyterian minister, died in 
Newbury, Ontario, on December 12, 
1982. 

Donald MacDonald was born in the 
Scottish Hebrides, on the Island of 
Lewis. He received his higher education 
and studied for the ministry in Edin- 
burgh; was ordained in 1935; and served 
the parish of Barvais on the Island of 
Lewis for the first twelve years of his 
ministry. During World War II Mr. 
MacDonald was a minister-on-loan to 
the Royal Navy on the East Coast of 
England. 

Emigrating to Canada in 1947, he 
served for a time in the Atlantic Synod 
in the Presbytery of Cape Breton before 
moving to Ontario, where he spent the 
remainder of his ministry. He served 
pastorates in Tara and Allenford; 
Hensall, Mosa-Appin-Melbourne; and 
for the last six years of his active 
ministry at Duart and Turin, prior to his 
retirement in 1972. 

Mr. MacDonald was married twice: 


his first wife, Christina McKay, 
predeceased him in 1954; his second 
wife, Ethel Beatty — a _ former 


missionary in India — also predeceased 
him. He is survived by two sisters, Mrs. 
Peggy Morrison and Mrs. Christine 
Shaw on the Island of Lewis. 


BALLAGH, WALTER H., 83, elder for 30 
years and life-long member of Knox 
Church, Teeswater, Ont., Jan. 2. 

BARBOUR, JOHN DAVISON, 80, elder 
at St. James Church, Winnipeg, Man., 
Nov. 25, 1982. 

BLAIR, CHARLES E., 86, elder for 44 
years and life-time member of Knox 
Church, Moose Creek, Ont., Dec. 18, 
1982. 

BUCHANAN, DR. ALLAN JORDAN, 
elder for 32 years at Knox Church, 
Acton, Ont., Dec. 12, 1982. 

CALVIN, EDITH, long-time member of 
St. Paul’s Church, Kemptville, Ont., 
and long-time member of the Ladies 
Guild, Aug. 3, 1982. 

CASS, HARRY, 83, elder for 25 years and 
long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
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PLEASE BE AWARE!!! HOW 
necessary correct POSTAL CODING 
is. On any communicauon, please give 
correct information. 

A postal code book is available for 
your use (at no cost) from your local 
post office. 

ITIS A POSTAL REGULATION THAT 
WE MUST FILE SUBSCRIPTION 
LISTS BY THE CANADA POSTAL 
CODE. 


Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record. 
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DEATHS 


Church, Windsor, Ont., Dec. Ist, 1982. 


CLARKSON, ANDREW, elder of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
Dec. 16, 1982. 

DICKSON, MRS. J.1I. (LILLIAN 
LeVESCONTE), 82, widow of Rey. Dr. 
James Ira Dickson, a renowned 
overseas missionary of The-Presbyterian 
Church in Canada who died in Formosa 
in 1967. Mrs. Dickson served as a 
missionary in Taiwan for 50 years. She 
followed her husband’s initiative in 
building up the faith of the tribal people 
of Taiwan and established a _ con- 
siderable number of Presbyterian 
churches in the country. Overwhelmed 
by the lack of channels for social 
concern, she set up her own 
organization, later to be incorporated as 
The Mustard Seed, to underwrite 
support for urgent needs not being met. 
Her work resulted in the establishment 
of clinics, orphanages, schools, tribal 
churches, a haven for homeless street 
boys — and for patients at a 
leprosarium a church and a crafts centre 
and, more importantly, she imbued the 
lepers with a sense of worth. Mrs. 
Dickson died in Taipei, Taiwan on 
January 14, 1983. 

EASSON, ARTHUR, an adherent of 
Westminster Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Jan. 4. 

FOLKARD, G. WILFRED, 68, long-time 
elder at St. Paul’s Church, Kemptville, 
Ont., Sept. 22, 1982. 

FOWLER, MRS. F.G. (ISOBEL), widow 
of the Rev. Frederick Gordon Fowler, 
minister of Bolton, Nashville and Tenth 
Line, King, pastorate in Ontario when 
he died in 1946. Mrs. Fowler died in 
Columbus, Ohio, on Ist January, 1983. 

HAWKE, LORNE, a senior elder of the 
Orillia Presbyterian Church, Ont., Nov. 
30, 1982. 

HAWKINS, JOHN, an elder for 27 years 
of Westminster Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Dec. 20, 1982. 

HERRON, MRS. EDITH M., 97, mother 
of Rev. Dr. Douglas Herron of Calvin 
Church, Toronto, Ont., member of 
Dovercourt Church, but for the past 50 
years a member of Wychwood (now 
W ychwood-Davenport) Church, 
Toronto, Ont., member of the W.M.S., 
died Jan. 15. 

HOFFMAN, CLAYT, elder for 40 years, 
long-time member and Roll Clerk of 
Knox Preston Presbyterian Church, 
Cambridge, Ont. 

LLOYD, R.H., 92, long-time elder and 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Wingham, Ont., former Sunday school 
superintendent, Dec. 8, 1982. 

MacKAY, MRS. MARGARET E., mother 
of the Rev. Donald W. MacKay of West 
River pastoral charge, N.S., and 
member of Westminster Church, New 
Glasgow, N.S., Dec. 3, 1982. 

MacKENZIE, WILLIAM R., 67, long-time 
elder and member of Knox Church, 
Dundas, Ont., and formerly of South 
Kinloss Presbyterian Church, Lucknow, 
Ont., Nov. 2, 1982. 


MacMILLAN, JOHN D., elder and 
lifetime member of Knox Church, 
Glenarm, Ont., church treasurer for 
many years, Jan. 8. 

MAGEE, WILLIAM, 81, long-time 
member of First Church, Regina, Sask., 
Jan. 3. 

McCUAIG, MRS. HAZEL (nee Presley), 
long-time member of Knox Church, 
Moose Creek, Ont., Nov., 1982. 

McKAY, FINDLAY C. (PHIL), 99, an 
elder for 59 years, first at Knox Church, 
Williamsford, Ont., and when it closed 
down, transferred to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Chatsworth, Ont., Aug. 14, 
1982. 

McKAY, JOHN W., 78, elder for 41 years 
and former Sunday school superin- 
tendent at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Belleville, Ont., Jan. 21. 

McLEAN, “ALEX'ANDER} (775) 
representative elder and _ long-time 
member of Knox Church, Moose Creek, 
Ont., Sept. 18, 1982. 

McNAY, ROBERT, 83, long-time elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Burks Falls, 
Ont., Nov. 12, 1982. 

MITCHELL, MAJOR ROBERT, 88, 
charter member of Maplewood Church, 
Chateauguay, Que., Dec. 15, 1982. 

ROBERTS, LORNE, 79, member of Knox 
Church, Sundridge, Ont. 

ROSEVEAR, HENRY, 79, well known 
church organist in Canada and England 
for 63 years, organist and choirmaster 
at Glenview Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, for 28 years, for many years 
Lecturer in Church Music and Hym- 
nology at Knox College and Ewart 
College, member of the Music Com- 
mittee within the Committee for the 
Revision of the Book of Praise and 
contributor of eight new _ har- 
monizations to that volume, died in 
Toronto on Dec. 31, 1982. Among his 
many services to his profession, Mr. 
Rosevear was active in the Canadian 
College of Organists, both as President 
of the Toronto Branch and, later, as 
National President. Up to the time of 
his death he retained the post of 
Honorary Treasurer. He was a fellow of 
Trinity College (London) and the 
Canadian College of Organists. 

ROSS, MRS. WALTER (HELEN), long- 
time member of First Church, Regina, 
Sask., Dec. 25, 1982. 

SANDALS, WILLIAM, 84, long-time 
elder and choir member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Brampton, Ont., Dec. 25, 
1982. 

SHEPHERD, MR. REG., 82, long-time 
elder of Bear Creek Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Oct. 27, 1982. 

SMITH, EDGAR R., long-time elder and 
clerk of session of First Church, North 
Pelham, Ont., Nov. 14, 1982. 

SMITH, WILLIAM WILSON, elder of 
Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., Jan. 2. 
SUNDBERG, MERLE A., 80, elder for 29 
years and member for 37 years of St. 
Paul’s Church, Banff, Alta., Nov. 29, 


1982. 
O 


INDUCTIONS 

Bigelow, Rev. Dr. Jesse E., Kitchener, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., as Assistant 
Minister — Visitation, Oct. 17, 1982. 

Chung, Rev. D.S., Kitchener, K-W Korean 
Church (Presbyterian), Ont., Oct. 24, 
1982. 

Dean, Rev. Noble, Kitchener, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., as Assistant Minister, 
Jan. 16. 

Dobie, Rev. Dr. George E., Woodstock, 
Knox Church, Ont., Sept. 14, 1982. 
Pettigrew, Rev. Cedric C., Halifax, Calvin 

Church, N.S., Jan. 6. 

Shaw, Rev. Robert, Teeswater and 
Kinlough pastoral charge, Ont., Jan. 
30 


Skinner, Rev. James D., Brantford, 
Alexandra Church, Ont., Jan. 5. 

Vancook, Rev. Bert, Doon Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Sept. 26, 1982. 


ORDINATION 
Jensen, Rev. Lori, Tottenham, Fraser 
Church, Ont., Feb. 17. 


RECOGNITIONS 


Bennett, Miss Tori, as Area Educational 
Consultant in the Presbyteries of 
Waterloo-Wellington and Brampton, 
Nov. 7, 1982. 

Gaver, Rev. Cheryl A., Norwich-Bookton 
charge, Ont., Sept. 12, 1982. 

Jensen, Rev. Lori, Tottenham, Beeton and 
Schomberg charge, Ont., Feb. 17. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 


| Synod of Atlantic Provinces 
| Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 


charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. 
Murdo Marple, P.O. Box 132, 
Stellarton, N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Mar- 
shfield, St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. 
Gordon Reid, Clyde River, R.R. 2, 
Cornwall, P.E.I., COA 1HO. 

Clyde River pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Gordon J. Matheson, P.O. Box 103, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., C1A 7K2. 

Harvey Station, Knox Church, N.B., Rev. 
G. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte St., 
Fredericton, E3B 1M2. 

Merigomish-French River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. S.L. McIntyre, R.R.1, New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5C4. 

Murray Harbour North pastoral charge, 
P.E.I., Rev. Allison J. Ramsay, P.O. 
Box 715, Montague, P.E.I., COA 1RO. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Waldon B. Moase, Box 254, 
Pictou, N.S., BOK 1HO0. 

St. Andrew’s Greenock and Pennfield, The 
Kirk, pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St.S. 


Telephone: 519-433-5184 
mependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 
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Steven C.H. Cho, 35 Main Street, St. 
Stephen, N.B., E3L 1Z3. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 
N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 
Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5E3. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Aylmer, St. Andrew’s Church and Hull, 
Cushman Memorial Church, Que., Rev. 
J.A. Crabb, 3 Dolan Drive, Nepean, 
Ont., K2J 1VS. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood 
Crescent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., 
H3P 1J2. 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Que., Dr. William Klempa, 3495 
University Street, Montreal, P.Q., H3A 
1A8. 

Ottawa, St. Timothy’s Church, Ont., Dr. 
P.C. Wotherspoon, 1099 Chelsea Drive, 
Ottawa, Ont., K1K 0M7. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church and 
Mountain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
John Urquhart, Cardinal, Ont., KOE 
1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Graeme 
E. Duncan, 44 Church St. East, 
Brampton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 

Bermuda, St. Andrew’ s Church, Hamilton, 
Dr. M:E. Burch, 288 Mill Road, Apt. 
D16, Etobicoke, Ont., M9C 4X7. 

Boston and Omagh pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. A.L. Sutherland, 291 Queen St. 
South, Streetsville, LSM 1L9. 

Caledon East and Claude pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. James Sutherland, 3801 
Woodruff Crescent, Malton, Ont., L4T 


1T8. 

Elmvale Presbyterian Church, and Flos, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. A.L. Far- 
thing, Box 196, Penetanguishene, Ont., 
LOK 1P0. 

Erin, Burns Church, and Ospringe, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Barrow, 38 
Edith St., Georgetown, Ont., L7G 3B1. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s, and Craighurst, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Harry E. 
Waite, 25 Cynthia Court, Barrie, L4M 
2X3. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. J. Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, Ont. 
POL 1C0. 

Mississauga, Erindale Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Chris Costerus, 9 
Dartford Road, Bramalea, Ont., L6T 
2Z3. 

Nobleton Presbyterian Church, Nobleton, 
Ont., Rev. A.M. McCombie, St. 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 


funeral chapels 
Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 
Coquitlam, B. C. (604) 936-7411 
Westwood, 2235 Central Ave., 
Port Coquitlam. (604) 941-6087 
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SOME ABUSE IT! 
OTHERS USE IT! 
WHAT ARE YOU 
DOING WITH IT? 


Join 


W.J. Newell |.J. Stanley 


In a two-day information packed 
seminar, you can learn how to manage 
your time for a life time. 

Join us for a Managing Your Time 
seminar, sponsored by World Vision 
Canada. 


rived MANAGING 
Zia YOUR TIME 


Check one 
1) THUNDER BAY 
March 23-24 
O TRENTON O SAINT JOHN 
May 18-19 June 22-23 
() MONTREAL 
Sept 28-29 


For more information, complete coupon: 


Name au ered pew 
Address Wavwisins ! 
City gree EES iP roy: 
Peer ED MT OU: 


Church/Organization 


Mail to: 


WORLD VISION CANADA 


6630 Turner Valley Road. Mississauga. Ont. LSN 2S4 


or call. TOLL FREE 1-800-268-5863 


i 


es 


EXCHANGE 
American Presbyterian serving Scottish 
Kirk in Nassau, Bahamas, seeks Pulpit 
exchange in Nova Scotia for August, 
1983. 
Contact: 


Rev. William I. Boand 
St. Andrew’s Manse 
P.O. Box N-1099 
Nassau, Bahamas 
(809) 323-2534. 


THE VANCOUVER SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY requires a head librarian to 
commence July 1, 1983 for a library of 
about 70,000 volumes. Reference abilities 
and ‘personnel management skills are 
important. Applications will be received 
until the position is filled. Please send c.v. 
and references to Dr. J.P. Martin, 
Vancouver School of Theology, 6000 
lona Drive, Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 


THE VANCOUVER SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY requires a pastoral 
theologian to commence July 1, 1983. 
Doctorate in theology and psychology 
preferred. Research interest desirable. 
Teaching ability in competence model 
integrative curriculum essential. Send c.v. 
and references to Dr. J. P. Martin, 
Vancouver School of Theology, 6000 
lona Drive, Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 


AVAILABLE: Christian Educator 
available for challenging position. Has an 
M.R.E. degree and a B.A. in Religious 
Studies. Works well as an individual or as 
a member of a team. Reply to Box 100, 
The Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
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ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR t 
To provide a Ministry of Music for St. 
Margaret's United Church, Kingston, 
Ontario. This is a part-time position, ! 
approximately 10 hours per week. ) 


Send application, with resume, to: 
Mrs. Ann Smith 
PO Box 805 
Kingston, Ontario K7L 4X6 
Telephone: (613) 544-2105 
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Houseparents 
Job openings for residential couple in 
group home in downtown Toronto, 
serving children with developmental 
handicaps. Training, good wage, housing 
and benefits. Duties include supervising 
the home and working with a professional 


team. 
Resume to: 
Ceci’s Homes for Children 
c/o Box 283 
Commerce Court Postal Station 
Toronto, Ontario MSL 1E9 
(416) 868-1493 
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continued from previous page 


Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 3819 
Bloor St. W., Islington, Ont., M9B 
1K7. 

Palmerston-Drayton pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. E. Lloyd Clifton, P.O. Box 147, 
Mount Forest, Ont., NOG 2L0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
5J3. : 

Scarborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. Goodwill MacDougail, Apt. 315, 10 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 3A3. 

Scarborough, Wexford Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace Whyte, 471 Manse Road, West 
Hill, Ont., MIE 3V7. 

South Monaghan, Centreville Church, and 
Millbrook, Grace Church, Ont., Rev. 
M.R. Gellatly, 1370 Holloway Dr., 
Peterborough, Ont., K9J 6G2. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 


Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 


Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS5. 

Toronto, Melrose Park Church, Ont., Rev. 
Brian Fraser, 124 Belsize Drive, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1L8. 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 
Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1C0. f 


Synod of Hamilton and London 


Avonton and Motherweli-Avonbank 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. R.O. Rahn, 
P.O. Box 247, St. Marys, Ont., NOM 
2V0. 

Burlington, Pineland Church, Ont., Rev. S. 
Reid Thompson, 118 Huxley Avenue 
South, Hamilton, Ont., L8K 2R1. 

Caledonia Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.L. McInnis, 34 Postans Path, An- 
caster, Ont., L9G 3R3. 

Chesley, Geneva Church, Ont., Rev. P.A. 
Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, Ont., NOG 
1L0. 

Dorchester-South Nissouri pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. G. Kay, Belmont, Ont., NOL 
1BO. 

Dutton/Wallacetown/West Lorne 
Churches, Ont., Rev. D.P. McCallum, 
R.R. 1, Dutton, Ont., NOL 1J0. 

Glencoe/ Wardsville charge, Ont., Rev. F. 
Howard-Smith, R.R. 2, Glencoe, Ont., 
NOL 1MO. 

Hamilton, St. Columba Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.J. Herbison, 2 Beulah Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ont., L8P 4G9. 

Kirwall/Sheffield charge, Ont., Rev. 
T.G.M. Bryan, 3338 Bristol Drive, 
Burlington, Ont., L7M 1W4. 

London, Trinity Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Pollock, Hamilton Road Presbyterian 
Church, 610 Hamilton Road, London, 
Ont., N5Z 1S9. 

London, Westmount Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.H. Marshall, 43 Stanhope Crescent, 
London, Ont., N6C 3B1. 

Lucknow/ South Kinloss charge, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, 
Ont., NOG 2R0. 


and North 
Mornington Church, Ont., Dr. James 


Milverton, Burns Church, 
Ferguson, 367 Mornington St., 
Stratford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s/Gorrie, Knox, 
Rev. Vern Tozer, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N., Listowel, Ont., N4W 1P9. 

Monkton, Knox Church and Cranbrook, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.D. Gordon, 
Box 235, Mitchell, Ont., NOK 1 NO. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s, and Scottlea, 
Ont., Rev. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, 
Fort Erie, Ont., LZA 3W1. 

Stratford, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Ross 
Macdonald, 46 Church Street, Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 2P1. 

Welland, Hungarian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh Appel, 3101 St. Paul Ave., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., L2J 2L8. 

West Flamboro pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
B.A. Nevin, 40 Hostein Drive, An- 
caster, Ont., L9G 2SS. 

Wiarton, St. Paul’s and Lake Charles, 
Ont., Dr. R. Douglas MacConald, 112 
Bruce Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, NOG 
2G0. 

Windsor, Paulin Memorial, Ont., Dr. 
William Lawson, 5150 Wynandotte St. 
East., No. L91, Windsor, N8S 1L2. 


Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario 


Thunder Bay, Lakeview Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H.Y. Chang, 635 Grey St., 
Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 2E4. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 
200. 

Winnipeg, St. John’s Church, Man., Rev. 
George C. Vais, 26 Wordsworth Way, 
Winnipeg, Man., R3K 0J9. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 


Indian Head, St. Andrew’s and Qu’Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, S4P 
2T9. 

Moosomin, St. Andrew’s, and Whitewood, 
Knox, Sask., Rev. Keith Humphrey, 
386 Mountain View Road, Yorkton, 
Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Church, 
Sask., Rev. Doug Maxwell, 1342-97th 
Street, North Battleford, Sask., S9A 
0J9. 


Synod of Alberta 


Edmonton, First Church, Alta., Dr. R.C. 
Smith, 3323 - 108th Street, Edmonton, 
Alta., T6J 3C9. 

Edmonton, Westmount Church, Alta., 
Rev. Joseph E. Riddell, 55 Gladstone 
Crescent, St. Albert, Alta., T3N OW6. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, Valley 
Centre, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Willowdale, Zion Church, Alta., Rev. 
J. Kenneth Macleod, Box 248 Eckville, 
Alta., TOM 0X0. 


Synod of British Columbia 


New Westminster, First Church, B.C., Rev. 
Dr. W.R. Bell, 838 Chestnut St., New 
Westminster, B.C., V3L 4N2. 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Dr. L.E. Siverns, 504 Sutherland 
Ave., Kelowna, B.C., V1Y 5X1. 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Rocks, stones, and houses 


\X e have all heard the expression ‘‘loss of identity.’’ People 
sometimes experience it when they get tangled up in bureaucratic 


red tape. Ever receive a letter from a computer? You feel a loss of identity 
then — even though it can call you by name! Try corresponding with a 
large corporation. You might as well try writing to the man in the moon. 
The reply is quite often a form letter. You are hardly considered a unique 
individual when you and everyone else receives the same document! 


Peter was writing to Christians 
he called ‘‘exiles.’”” They had been 
dispersed throughout the known 
world, at that time because of 
persecution. He was afraid, not for 
himself but for them. It wasn’t so 
much a lack of faith as it was a 
genuine concern that they would 
remember who they were and 
whose they were. 

Hence the house of living stones. 
This is the third study in 
preparation for the World Council 
of Churches gathering in Van- 
couver this next summer. 

Our theme remains the same — 
Jesus Christ — the Life of the 
World. It is the same Jesus Christ 
who, by his presence, causes the 
church to be the house of living 
stones. As the community of faith, 
we are to remember that we can be 
faithful, living witnesses in this 
dying world. 

The images of stones and houses 
are familiar ones in the scriptures. 
The prophet Isaiah gave a hint as 
to what God was going to be doing 
when he said (28:16) ‘‘I am laying in 
Zion for a foundation a stone, a tested 
stone, a precious corner stone, of a 
sure foundation.’’ Much is made of 
this stone, particularly when it is 
referred to as the stone ‘‘rejected by 
the builders.’’ It turns out, however, 
to be the most important stone of 
all — Jesus Christ, the foundation 
stone of God’s purposes! (see 
Psalm 118:22-23, Mark 12:10-11). 

Rocks and stones? Who can 
forget the statement of our Lord, 
‘Thou art Peter and on this rock I will 
build my church.’? Remarkable, 


Read: 
1 Peter 2:1-10 


isn’t it, that the ‘‘footings’’ are seen 
as Jesus and that the walls are the 
living stones bound together by the 
Spirit, making a spiritual house. 
Peter wants them to be sure of 
their identity. Be a spiritual house 
he says, make sure there is room 
for the Spirit to move inside you 
and experience your being bound 
together in him. Your subsequent 
priesthood makes you present in 
the world, for the sake of the 
world, and you can therefore offer 
to God your dedicated and 
obedient heart (spiritual 


sacrifices). 

There is more to go on your ID 
card. You are chosen because God 
has seen fit to lay his hand on you. 
You exist (a priest), for the sake of 
others; a forgiven people (made 
holy). You are really not your own 
because God has claimed you for 
his own purposes and your job is 
to point to what God has done for 
humankind in Jesus Christ. So 
stop looking in the mirror and 
studying your own face. Get busy 
in this darkened world and bring to 
it a little light! 

Houses and rocks? With the 
picture before us of a house being 
built, we can realize that God is at 
work building and using human 
materials. The foundation that has 
been laid has been very carefully 
set in place. That foundation is 
Jesus Christ. Build on him! Then 
we can all become available and 
alive! Furthermore, it is common 
knowledge that we are not the 
whole wall. There are other people 
making up that wall. We are fitted 
together by the Spirit and the 
mortar is God’s amazing grace. 

There are many homeless people 
in the world today. It must be so 
very painful to be homeless — to 
have no place to go, no one to 
whom you can belong. 

Here is an opportunity. We can 
all become part of the house of 
living stones. We belong, we are 
necessary, we are cared about. 
Underneath are the everlasting 
arms which belong to the ‘‘foun- 
dation stone,’’ Jesus Christ, who is 
alive and who is Lord. 


Bee us to be careful, O Lord, 
as to what we are building our 
lives on. Help us to be open and 
available — open to your Spirit 
and always available, to help and 
to serve... In Jesus’ name. Amen. 
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What's missing from this page? 


Your ad. 


Never underestimate the power of the printed page, especially when that page, like this 
one, reaches more than 81,000 people monthly. 

If you have a product or service to advertise, why not have your message printed 
here. 


For information concerning rates: 


Advertising Department, The Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


The manuscript for the following feature was 
discovered by the Editor, wedged in between a 
pile of other submissions. You would have had it 
earlier but for this circumstance, partially brought 
about by the author’s habit of writing on paper 
8'%"’ x 5%’’, (paper which he literally covered 
from margin to margin in his minute hand). 

Though the author’s handwriting was small, 
his thoughts never were. He may have preferred a 
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the frequent use and misuse of the term ‘‘born 

again’’ in recent years makes it important that 
Christians should think clearly about what it means 
and what it does not mean. The commonest meaning 
that is fastened upon it is that it is a sudden con- 
version experience, usually in an evangelistic service 
in response to the appeal of an evangelist. In my 
youth I was accosted a number of times by persons 
who suddenly challenged me with the question, ‘‘Are 
you saved?’’ which always shook me because I could 
not point to any such single overwhelming ex- 
perience. The one evangelistic service I was marched 
into in high school days rather disgusted me. The 
question did have its benefits in making me question 
what right I had to count myself a Christian. But it 
also left me resentful of the cocksureness of the 
questioner who seemed to be completely unaware 
that there might be some deficiencies in his own 
version of the Christian faith. He seemed always to 
think that his ‘‘born again’’ experience had endowed 
him with a flawless Christianity. And this, though I 
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size of stationery that would have cramped others, 
but he never cramped his concern for the church 
by resorting to equivocation or jargon. 

We are proud to publish yet one more word to 
Presbyterians, an especially appropriate word at 
Easter, from the late scholar, pastor and preacher, 
Dr. James Smart. 


did not then understand why, made me distrustful of 
his self-assurance. 

Later theological reading and thought brought 
understanding. Luther’s doctrine that the Christian 
who finds in Jesus Christ his justification, his 
standing ground before God in time and eternity, 
remains a sinner to his dying day who needs daily 
repentance and forgiveness, suggested why my 
questioner’s cocksureness was to be distrusted and 
not copied. No single conversion experience in any 
setting produces a complete Christian. Even the 
apostle Paul’s spectacular and radical conversion was 
only the beginning of his transformation into the 
likeness of Christ. Far on in his journey he confessed 
that he had still to press toward the goal. 
Cocksureness is more the mark of the pharisee in 
religion than of the apostle. Moreover, there is 
nothing in Paul’s letters to suggest that he expected 
everyone to repeat his dramatic conversion ex- 
perience in coming to a Christian faith. It is in Acts 
that the story is told three times. In his own letters 
Paul makes only one reference to it (Gal. 1:11-17). 
He made converts not by going about telling how he 
had been converted but rather by preaching Christ 


msi iealaai 


crucified and risen. 

Many years ago in my home congregation they had 
a minister for a short time who insisted that a 
Christian must be able to document the time, place 
and manner of his or her conversion. In the 
congregation was a doctor’s widow whose whole life 
was an expression of Christian faith. She taught a 
class of boys in the church school. She never missed a 
service of worship or a prayer meeting. She carried 
baskets of fruit 4nd flowers to the sick and shut-ins. 
She gave half her income to the church. A Toronto 
church was built largely on what she left to it in her 
will. When this minister first visited her he demanded 
to know when she was converted and by whom. She 
answered that she had grown up ina home where the 
love of Christ was the very air they breathed and 
there had never been a time when he was not in her 
life. To this he answered that plainly she had never 
been converted and he would now pray for her 
conversion. She never went into the church again 
until he was gone from the pulpit, which fortunately 
was not too long. 

In one of my churches a man and woman with two 
little girls were regularly present but were not 
members. When I visited them in their home the wife 
produced a certificate of membership in another 
congregation and expressed her wish to become a 
member of our church. I turned to the husband to 
ask about his membership and received the reply that 
he was not a Christian. He had grown up in a 
Plymouth Brethren family. He told me how for years 
he had prayed for a conversion experience but 
nothing happened. In worship he had to sit in a 
special seat for the unconverted and often the 
preacher would come down to him and pointing at 
him would say that he was on the way to hell. Finally 
he became convinced that he was shut out from 
salvation, foreordained to be a reprobate. I pointed 
out to him that Jesus never demanded of anyone a 
special kind of conversion experience, only repen- 
tance and faith. He and his wife had been present at a 
recent communion service. I asked him how he felt 
when the bread and wine passed before him in the 
pew. His answer was, ‘‘I would have given anything 
in this world to be able to take them.’’ I had only to 
point out that his hunger and thirst for those symbols 
of Christ’s body and blood were all that was needed 
to bring him into the fellowship of Christ’s church. 
Anyone who demanded of him more was asking of 
him what Jesus Christ himself did not ask. For him 
that knowledge was liberation from a painful and 
frustrating past thrust on him by theologically and 
biblically ignorant Christians. 


[om of another experience forty years ago in 
Galt. The Christian Businessmen’s Association 
felt that our churches were not adequately presenting 
the gospel to the citizens. They proposed to bring 
from Detroit a Dr. Zoeller to conduct a week of 
evangelistic meetings. Dr. Zoeller, a Methodist, had 


been put out of the Methodist church for refusing to 
make full report of his finances to his bishop and in 
radio broadcasts was rather harsh in his denunciation 
of all the mainline churches. The secretary of the 
Association came to me to ask for the use of our 
church which was the largest auditorium in the city. I 
refused the request on the grounds that I could not 
permit a preacher of his character in our pulpit. To 
this he answered, ‘‘Then you do not want people 
converted’’ and he was totally unable to understand 
that people can be converted to a decidedly un- 
Christian mentality. The experience of conversion 
itself does not guarantee a Christian product. 

I should balance this whole critique of miscon- 
structions of ‘‘born again’’ with another story. In the 
1940’s when I was an editor, I found myself one 
week-end in Pittsburgh and on Sunday evening went 
to hear a distinguished Presbyterian preacher, 
originally a Canadian. His text was the familiar story 
of Nicodemus in John 3:1-8 and for twenty minutes it 
was splendidly developed. Nicodemus in all the pride 
of his old religion was confronted by Jesus with the 
demand for a totally new beginning. Only a 
repentance and a faith that laid him unconditionally 
open to God’s Spirit could make him know the joy of 
the life of the kingdom. The contrast between life 
without such faith and life in the fulness of that faith 
was drawn sharply. So far it was good biblical and 
reformed preaching. Then in the last five minutes he 
spoiled it all. He announced that that was not the 
way that we who had grown up in Christian families 
experienced the faith. We never had to confront any 
such decision. In a Christian atmosphere we just 
grew up naturally as Christians. Perhaps what he 
meant to say was that we did not have to undergo 
some type of public conversion. But what he did was 
to lift the barrier and let all of us who had grown up 
in Christian homes assume that that made us 
Christians — when so many of us were still back 
there with Nicodemus in the realm of respectable and 
earnest religion without ever having faced the 
essential decision, whether our life was to be a good 
religious life with self still at the centre, or a life set 
endlessly in motion outwards toward our fellowmen 
by being laid open to God himself in his Word and 
Spirit and so centred in him as to have an infinite 
future. There are many roads by which people find 
their way into the life of the Kingdom, but on every 
one of them there comes a point where the decision 
has to be faced whether life, even the most earnestly 
moral and religious life, is to have as its centre the 
self, even a converted and highly religious self, or 
God himself who radically humbles every form of the 
self. The mark of his sovereignty is the humility of 
the believer and an openness to grow in faith and 
understanding. Perhaps the best way to interpret the 
words ‘‘Except you be born again’’ is to set alongside 
them those closely parallel words of Jesus ‘‘Except 
you become as little children.”’ 4 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


On the Suitability of Butterflies 


‘* for the letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life’’ 


The butterfly’s a natural 

For adoption by the Church — 
Fragile, silent, multi-hued, 
Aflutter in lovely lurch. 


No flight plan filed with anyone, 
It wings erratically — 

Propelled by wind and whimsy 
And spontanaeity. 


A splash of colour, witness to 
God’s playfulness and glee — 
Humour wed to function, 

As in giraffe...and me. 


But is it not the chrysalis 

That makes the Church take hold — 
Useful lesson of what can be 

When death comes, firm and cold? 


The cocoon becomes a coffin 
Confining wings of soul — 

That lift the weight of nothingness 
Washed in as ages roll. 


I still prefer the butterfly, 
Though an image less exact — 
The Church’s own realities 
Prove opposites attract. 
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A clear bell ringing 


In the February 1983 issue, 
Editorial, ‘‘First things first,’’ by 
James Ross Dickey, after reading 
reams and reams of pap and 
pabulum by the apologists for 
society’s wrong-doers, it’s 
refreshing to read a piece that puts 
morality back into its proper 
perspective! 

Perhaps there is a clear bell 
ringing again where discernment 
and clarity of thinking will again 
separate and replace the addle- 
minded and mental befoggers of 
today’s mass media! 

May accountability and _in- 
dividual responsibility for our 
actions again find their way into a 
balance with God, on that ‘‘centre- 
line.”’ 

John J. Reynolds, Jr., 
Weymouth, Mass., U.S.A. 


Plaudits for ‘‘Perspective’’ 


A copy of Lloyd Robertson’s 
**Perspective’’ in the February, 
1983, issue of The Presbyterian 
Record should be compulsory 
reading for the leaders of Canada’s 
six major churches who. are 
protesting nuclear arms. This 
article presents the most balanced, 
rational commentary on this very 
emotional issue that I have read to 
date. 


Just who is responsible for 


escalating the arms race, including 
nuclear arms, depends which side 
of the fence you are on, and really 
becomes a chicken and the egg 
exercise. But are we not indulging 
in the age-old practice of preaching 
to the converted? 

Should we not be campaigning 
against all wars, utilizing weapons 
of any types? What is our stand 
about the atrocities being com- 
mitted in central America, in 
Africa, and in other parts of the 
world? Are we making clear to the 
Soviet government and _ their 
satellites this interference in the 
affairs of other nations is totally 
unwarranted and must cease at 
once? 

We have all read many, many 
articles about Soviet naval ac- 
tivities off our coasts and in the far 
north. Effectively we are being 
asked to pressure the Canadian 
Government to ignore our NATO 
commitments and then expect the 
USA and NATO allies to come to 
our rescue at the time of any 
problem. Are not Canada’s 
contributions to NATO deplorable 
already, in relation to our size? 

Are we really naive enough to 
think that if we ignore the bully he 
will go away? Surely not. The free 
democratic world cannot, repeat, 
cannot match the Soviet Union 
man for man. The Canadian 
Armed Forces themselves have 


Watson’s Worip 


TELEVISION WILL NEVER BE 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
REAL THING... eo 
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been allowed to deteriorate to the 
point they could not withstand a 
determined charge by the Vatican’s 
Swiss Guard! I have read of no 
commitment on the part of the 
Soviet government to reduce their 
nuclear arsenal, as Mr. Robertson 
points out. Let us stop burying our 
heads in the sand. 

All weapons of war are terrible 
and their destructive capability 
becomes a matter of degree. So I 
say, with all sincerity, stop 
preaching to me, and tell it to the 
other guys! 

Kenneth E. Kerr, 

Burlington, Ont. 
P.S. I enjoy The Record very much 
and feel it is a first-class 
publication. KEK 


Not realistic 


I have heard Lloyd Robertson’s 
argument (February issue) about 
the arms race many times before 
and it still fails to impress me. The 
idea that we need to wait for the 
Soviets to match our efforts is not 
realistic. If all countries wait for 
the others to initiate or to match 
disarmament, and the whole issue 
is shrouded in doubt, nothing will 
happen. As Christians we are 
called to love even our enemies and 
that often involves taking a risk. 
As Christians we are called to take 
the lead. Let us not be so con- 


Noel Watson 


...& GET A MUCH BIGGER 
TWINGE OF CONSCIENCE 
IN CHURCH. 


cerned with ourselves that we don’t 

see God’s_ total’ creation. 

Christianity doesn’t shine in 
caution. 

(Rev.) Glen Eagle, 

(United Church), 

Jarvis, Ont. 


Is this my church? 

As I read the results of the 
Commission on the John 
Vaudry/Cote des Neiges appeals 
my heart aches. Is this my church? 
Is the action of Montreal 
Presbytery the ‘pastoral care and 
understanding”’ called for in the 
108th General Assembly? Is this 
what was in the minds of the 
‘Commissioners in the Declaratory 
Act of 1981? 

In the past few years three 
friends who were active ministers 
in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada have been squeezed out. 
How many more ministers are we 
forcing to leave? What are the 
implications for ruling elders? 

The Declaratory Act of 1981-82 
which puts an issue which is not of 
the essence of the Gospel, on a par 
with the sacrament of Baptism 
(Acts and Proceedings, page 507) 
is divisive in that it knowingly 
excludes many _ conservative 
evangelicals. As indicated by the 
Vaudry Commission, the lack of 
appreciation by Montreal 
Presbytery for the conservative 
evangelical nature of Cote des 
Neiges congregation is becoming 
all too common within some of the 
courts of our church. In a decade 
when we are trying, under God, to 
double our membership the 
chiding by the Montreal Pastoral 
Relations Committee criticizing a 
minister who wished to conduct 
two Sunday services and a mid- 
week service may indicate, in part, 
why we are a_ declining 
denomination. 

While I personally find that the 
ordination of women is contrary to 
scripture, I have been able to 
function freely as an elder and for 
a term as a member of Presbytery. 
I have never been required to 
attend the ordination of a woman 


continued on page 37 


you & "AN So often in today's complicated 


world, we feel powerless to 


MAKE A affect change. Yet someone has 
hanged this girl's life. 
DIF: Fi EREN GF. Ard ine ties of hier of 


children living on the impoverished outskirts of Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. 

Someone has made a very real difference. 

The Christian Children’s Fund, through the caring and 
generosity of Canadian sponsors, has made their lives 
something more than a daily struggle to survive. 

When you sponsor a needy child, you give more than 
Just food, clothing and shelter. You change a life of despair 
into one of hope. Won't you please help? 

You can make a difference. 


| would like to sponsor a L)boy Ligirl in the country of greatest need LU) or 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
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Helping children in Antigua, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
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St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Spain, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, Thailand, Uganda, Zambia. 
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PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


Philip Lee 


Nuclear weapons — another perspective 


M r. Lloyd Robertson, in his article ‘‘What about the other side?’’ 
seems to have fallen for the Reagan-Pentagon argument that 
anyone critical of the United States’ defense policy, no matter how ‘‘well 


99 


meaning, 


is inadvertently damaging the cause of peace. Within this 


mentality, the MX Missle is being called the Peacekeeper. 


Mr. Robertson, of course, 
implies that the six major Christian 
denominations have the best in- 
tentions in the world but, after all, 
why don’t they concentrate on the 
Russians as much as on Canada? 
He then goes on to answer his own 
question. ‘‘The other side,’’ he 
charges, ‘‘dismisses the notion of 
God as mere superstition.’’ Fur- 
thermore, he says, ‘‘the Soviet 
government is not a pliable in- 
strument, and will not be moved by 
entreaties to change its policies, unless 
the leadership determines it is in its 
own best interest.’” How then can he 
that Christian leaders 


suggest 
“‘make a pilgrimage to Moscow?’’ 
What would be the point? Ob- 
viously, the Canadian government 
has been approached by the 
churches precisely because our 
political leaders do not dismiss 


religion as _ superstition and 
because they do represent a pliable 
instrument open to_ reasonable 
change. The only possible pressure 
which the church leaders can exert 
is through persuasion along the 
lines of theological and moral 
reason. Presbyterians and other 
Christians have every confidence 
that the men and women who 
govern us will give careful and 
respectful attention to such per- 
suasion. 

Mr. Robertson, however, does 
not really believe that the churches 
should have expressed themselves 
on our side either. His article sees 
the church leaders, ‘‘demanding that 
the West take all the risks and make all 
the moves.’’ Has he forgotten his 
own newscasts: that the Salt II 
agreement was scrapped by the 
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U.S., not by the Soviets, or that it 
is the U.S. which has failed to 
follow the Soviet example of 
pledging itself to no first strike 
policy? 

No doubt, Mr. Robertson would 
agree that Soviet promises mean 
nothing since all the Kremlin rulers 
are godless atheists. He should be 
reminded that, on the other hand, 
no matter how God-centered the 
American government may claim 
to be, its refusal to promise not to 
begin the nuclear holocaust raises 
questions about any _ serious 
theistic concern of that govern- 
ment. In the faith of Israel, Old 
and New, ‘‘not everyone who says, 
‘Lord, Lord’ shall enter the kingdom 
of heaven.’’ According to our 
religion, a ‘‘notion of God’’ is not 
an adequate criterion for judging 
human integrity. ‘‘If any one says, 
‘I love God,’ and hates his brother, he 
is a liar...”’ If the avowed 
willingness to obliterate an entire 
population does not constitute 
hate, then words have lost their 
meaning. 

Lest any reader of The Record 
be deceived by the Reagan 
government, or by such apologists 
as Mr. Robertson, into believing 
that the present Pentagon strategy 
is defensive, he should take note of 
the following statement which 
appeared in the U.S. Department 
of Defense Annual Report for 
1982: ‘‘...while the era of USS. 
superiority in nuclear weaponry is long 
past, parity, not U.S. inferiority, has 
replaced it.’’ Despite this admission 
of parity, the President’s new 
budget is requesting a 14 billion 
dollar increase in defense spen- 


ding. He is, in other words, not 
seeking deterrence, but offensive 
superiority. 

Mr. Robertson’s perspective 
does not allow him to see that the 
threat of nuclear war itself is 
against everything we have been 
taught in Christ. Surely, George F. 
Kennan, the former U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union and 
certainly no dove in diplomatic or 
military matters, is as realistic and 
tough-minded as our popular 
Canadian commentator. And yet 
in his recent address, ‘‘A 
Christian’s view of the Arms 
Race,’’ Kennan said: ‘‘I hope I am 
not being unjust or uncharitable. But 
to me...the readiness to use nuclear 
weapons against other human beings 
— against people whom we have never 
seen, and whose guilt and innocence it 
is not for us to establish — and, in 
doing so, to place in jeopardy the 
natural structure upon which all 
civilization rests, as though the safety 
and the perceived interests of our own 
generation were more important than 
everything that has ever taken place or 
could take place in civilization: this is 
nothing less than a presumption, a 
blasphemy, an indignity — an in- 
dignity of monstrous dimensions — 
offered to God.’’ 

‘‘What about the other side?”’ 
The Christian Churches of Canada 
cannot be held responsible for the 
actions of the Kremlin. If, 
however, we fail to express our 
Christian concern to our own 
Canadian government, then we 
must be held responsible for the 
blasphemy, the indignity offered 
to God. Oo 


Philip J. Lee is a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, a native of 
New Brunswick, who is presently studying 
at The Presbyterian College in Montreal. — 
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Fre time to time we have prefaced this 
spot in The Record with an explanation of 
the origin of the name Barsanuphius. The first 
Barsanuphius was a fourth century Coptic 
Saint, admittedly of somewhat doubtful 
credentials, who, in an expression of his 
holiness, isolated himself in a single room, 
JSrom which he communicated to the world only 
by written messages. 

Just what these messages were, we’ll never 
know. Perhaps it’s just as well. The thought of 
having lost a collection of invaluable insights 
into, say, the meaning of some of the more 
obscure passages of scripture (saving sub- 
sequent centuries a plethora of commentaries 
on Revelation) or the definitive form of church 
government, or even the Coptic Church’s 
blueprint for successful church extension, 
would leave us sad. On the other hand, if his 
messages were ‘“‘Ham on rye — hold the 
mustard’’ we would be disillusioned — albeit 
enlightened as to why his credentials are 
dubious. 

Come to think of it, perhaps the Church has 
left him in a kind of hagiographical limbo 
because of suspicions that his chosen life-style 
wasn’t necessarily adopted out of saintly 
motivation. 

Consider. No committee meetings or ‘‘task 
forces’’; no annual congregational meetings; no 
church suppers or bazaars to referee; no 
wedding rehearsals at which it would be 
necessary to explain to the bride’s mother that a 
marching band in the processional might be 
considered excessive, especially with the 
bridesmaids twirling batons inscribed ‘‘Good 
Luck, Ken and Barbie’’; no requests to “‘say a 
few words’? at the annual Coptic Chariot 
Dealers Cook-out either. Not a displeasing 
prospect surely! 

Moreover, the suspicions would not be laid 
to rest if Barsanuphius had, in fact, been a 
layman. (I told you we didn’t know much about 
him.) No requests to act as Chairman of the 
Junior Camel Drivers safe riding campaign; no 
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This should be BARSANUPHIUS 


requests to serve on the ‘‘Concerned Coptics 
Against Smut’’ Watch-dog Task Force to keep 
an eye on the news-stands at the local market 
place; no appeals from his local congregation to 
serve as the Semi-permanent Co-ordinator of 
Ushers; no in-law problems; no dealing with the 
problems of alienated teen-agers. He probably 
didn’t even have to take out the garbage. 

Some might call it bliss. Perhaps many did. 

One legend has it that the saintliness-quotient 
of his decision had a great deal to do with 
something that did indeed require a saint’s 
patience. Apparently, he insisted in having his 
water drawn from a watering hole that, over the 
years, grew increasingly suspect as to purity. He 
stayed with it because its discovery was 
associated with Peter. His use of the water to 
assuage his thirst also made his decision to stay 
“at home’’ more a matter of necessity than 
choice. 


By now, the sharp-eyed and quick-witted 
among you will have realized that this is not a 
regular missive from OUR Barsanuphius. In 
view of the foregoing, one hesitates to speculate 
as to why once again, we have not heard from 
him. It has been rumoured that he is making a 
concentrated effort, emulating his namesake, 
to become even more saintly, to deny the body 
even to a more severe degree. Through these 
intensified efforts, it is said that he may rise in 
the saintliness standings from the second 
division to at least fifth or sixth place, and will 
thereby be able to command more attention in 
ecclesiastical circles when his contract expires 
and he becomes a free-agent. 

Whether these rumours be true or not, we 
expect that he will not abandon his forte 
altogether, and will, when the Spirit moves, and 
all else is stable, favour us, from time to time, 
with more missives. 
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Tory testing time 


aE he Conservative leadership convention in June represents a critical 
juncture in the modern history of the party. It must select a leader 
who can begin functioning immediately in the House of Commons as the 
head of the major opposition. He or she will have to command enormous 
loyalty and respect from within the party to bring together an often 
fractious caucus as well as fire up the Tory troops across the country in 
preparation for the next federal election, sometime within the next year 


and a half. 


Of course, a well run convention 
with lots of media ‘exposure would 
help enormously in providing a 
launching pad for a new leader- 
ship. On the other hand, a bitterly 
fought marathon of six or seven 
ballots could do more harm than 
good. It would stamp an indelible 
impression on the public’s mind 
that the real talent of the Tories is 
in gouging one another rather than 
arguing about ideas that can 
become the basis for formulating 
policies to be taken to the country 
at the time of the next election. 

It is probably unfortunate that 
leadership conventions ultimately 
become personality contests and 
take on the characteristics of horse 
races; but that’s the way it is, and 
the convention organizers, as well 
as the delegates themselves, have a 
responsibility to the party as a 
whole to create a favourable public 
image of a group wholly worthy of 
voter support. 

There is 
Conservatives 


much talk among 

right now about 
which candidates will occupy 
which spots on the _ political 
spectrum, from right to moderate 
centre. While this has to be a 
temporary concern at the time of 
the leadership race, it should not 
be allowed to rend the party at 
other times. Dealing with the 
party’s disparate elements, mainly 
its right wing extremists, will be the 
acid test for the new leader. A 
consensus must be found that best 
represents Conservative 
philosophy in the Canada of the 
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80s and the leader must then take 
to the country the policies that 
flow from that consensus and 
articulate them with courage and 


AS 


Y 


A consensus must be 
found that best represents 
Conservative philosophy 
in the Canada 
of the 80s... 


It won’t be easy to come to grips 
with that task because, as writer 
Jeffrey Simpson points out, 
Canadian political parties have an 
‘‘abhorrence of frameworks’’ that 
should be designed to encompass 
their policies. A leader can trim the 
sails to accommodate positions on 
the right or left but the basic 
principles of a political party 


should be embedded in a 
framework that gives the chosen 
policies a credibility and con- 
sistency. Even the framework can 
be updated occasionally, but it 
must always be there and always 
firmly anchored to principles. 

Simpson cites an example from 
recent Conservative history to 
illustrate his point. He notes that 
under the leadership of Robert 
Stanfield and Joe Clark, the party 
resisted the Liberals’ centralist 
approach to federalism without 
ever thinking about an alternative. 
He says that the variety of for- 
mulas presented by the Tories — 
including the two-nations concept, 
co-operative federalism and 
community of communities — 
showed ‘‘admirable intentions but 
good intentions may be an inadequate 
guide to politics.”’ Simpson com- 
plains that the Conservatives ‘‘have 
never done the hard policy work of 
rooting their ideas into a framework 
and without such a framework a party 
can lose its bearings in government or 
opposition.’’ Tories will argue that 
they are always putting forward 
alternative policies and they would 
be partly correct in saying so, but 
many Canadians, both inside and 
outside the party, feel that 
Conservatives have shrunk from 
adherence to a core philosophy, be 
it right, centre or left on their own 
spectrum. 

Yes, the new leader has a big job 
ahead, but whoever it is will 
probably inherit a lead in the race 
for the next election, an enormous 
advantage for the right person. 
And who is that person? The 
candidates are now parading 
before us. Among them is someone 
who will win the convention and 
then try to win the hearts and 
minds of all Canadians. You be the 


judge. 
Ei 


..from the beginning we are 
presented with a dilemma by the 
Gospels: Such a Person never 
could have lived; Such a Person 
never could have been invented! 
Which horn will you choose? 
Nathaniel Micklem 

Ultimate Questions 


Those who make it a reproach to 
Christianity that it taught no new 
morality and invented no new kind 
of Deity could not be more 
laughably wide of the mark. What 
it did was to guarantee that the old 
morality was actually valid, and 
the old beliefs literally true. ‘‘Ye 
worship ye know not what, but we 
know what we worship,’’...‘‘that 
which we have seen with our eyes 
and our hands have handled’ — 
‘“‘He suffered under Pontius 
Pilate.’’ God died — not in legend, 
not in a symbol, not in a distant 
past nor in a realm unknown, but 
here, a few weeks ago — you saw it 
happen; the whole great cloudy 
castle of natural religion and 
poetic prophecy is brought down 
to earth and firmly cemented upon 
that angular and solid cornerstone. 
Dorothy L. Sayers 
The Man Born to be King 


And, in truth, it is an adventure, 
one of the most heroic. For all 
speech is a form — and sometimes 
the most dangerous form — of 
action; and heroic adventure it is 
to administer the sacrament of the 
word to those who will not be able 
to understand us in the material 
sense. We need robust faith in the 
Spirit in order to speak in such a 
fashion to those of rude and 
awkward wit, in the conviction 
that they will understand us 
without understanding and that 
the seeds will fall on the furrows of 
their souls without their noticing. 

Cervantes 

Don Quixote 


(GLEANINGS 


If my base lust 

Bargained with death and well-beseeming dust, 
Why should the white 

Lamb’s bosom write 

The purple name 

Of my sin’s shame? 


Why should his unstained brest make good 
My blushes with his own heart-blood? 


O, my Saviour, make me see 
How dearly thou hast paid for me, 


That lost again my life may prove 
As then in death, so now in love. 


Richard Crashaw 
from Charitas Nimia: or the Dear Bargain 
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Charles Cochrane | 


L: me say at the outset that I make no claim to 
expertise in matters financial — that is, I have no 
expertise which any member of any presbytery 
cannot acquire by doing what I have done: i.e., 
examine the patterns of Presbyterian stewardship 
over a period of several years. And I would like to 
interject at this point that finance is not, and never 
has been, a major area of my concern as a minister of 
the church. 

My interest in the subject developed almost ac- 
cidentally. In 1976 I came to the east end of Toronto, 
to a team ministry with the Tri-congregations 
(Emmanuel, St. James’s, St. Matthew’s). 
Promotional material for the Second Century Ad- 
vance flooded across my desk. As a minister of three 
congregations which I assumed to be struggling, I felt 
obliged to assess their responsibility to respond to 
this appeal. What I discovered was, that at a time 


_when the national average of annual per member 


contributions was $150.00, the corresponding figures 
in these three congregations were $180.00, $210.00 
and $348.00 respectively. Accordingly, I wrote to the 
chairman of the campaign, with a copy to the 
Executive Director, to say that I could not, with a 
good conscience. commend the appeal to the 
liberality of my people. I asked, ‘‘Whose obligations 
are we being asked to meet?’’ and ‘‘Whose debts are 
we being asked to pay?’’ 

This incident prompted me to engage in a much 
wider and deeper study of our financial statistics than 
I had originally intended. I began to think about 
campaigns as a means of supplementing the ordinary 
gifts of our people. In a 40-year ministry, I have been 
through five of them: The Foundation Fund, the 
Advance for Christ and Peace Thankoffering, the 
Sector Project, the National Development Fund, and 
the Second Century Advance for Christ. Such 
campaigns are usually scheduled for a period of three 
years. Given two years for staffing and preparation 
and an additional two years for ‘mopping up’ 
exercises, we may estimate that for 35 of the 
designated 40 years the church has been preoccupied 
with one or another phase of a special appeal. And 
during those years there have been others: Ewart 
College, Presbyterian College, Glen Mhor Camp, 
Gracefield Camp — to mention only a few. I will not 
pursue this matter further. It is, however, my firm 
conviction that campaigns and special appeals should 
be eliminated from further consideration as a means 
of supplementing the normal giving of our people, 
for the following reasons: 

(i) they are wasteful of time, energy, talent and 

personnel in the life of the church; 

(ii) they tend to perpetuate and accentuate the 
appalling inequities apparent in the giving 
patterns of our people (i.e., those who are 
already contributing are the ones who respond); 


(iii) paradoxically, they both disguise and em- 
phasize the undoubted fact that the liberality of 
our constituency falls far short of the 
requirements of the church. 

I have mentioned ‘‘the appalling inequities’’ 
apparent in the giving patterns of our people. The 
pattern of the stewardship of money in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada defies logical 
analysis or reasoned explanation. It bears no 
resemblance to the extent of our resources, and little 
to the church’s need. Far from being systematic, it is 
almost wholly undisciplined. It is a crazy-quilt of 
unmatched pieces. It takes place in almost total 
disregard for the biblical injunction to give ‘‘as God 
has prospered”’ us. 

By way of substantiating what I have just said, I 
would quote some figures, and at the same time 
dispose of some stewardship fables which are widely 
believed in our constituency. Let me first introduce a 
word of caution: in dealing with congregational and 
Presbytery statistics as printed with the Minutes of 
General Assembly, complete accuracy is virtually 
impossible. The three principal reasons for this 
problem are : 1) when congregations are late in 
sending in their (annual) reports to the clerks of 
presbytery, the figures for the previous year are used 
and marked with an asterisk; 2) congregational 
treasurers are not completely uniform in their ac- 
counting procedures; and 3) some of our 
congregations have reserve funds from which they 
are drawing interest, and this additional income 
increases the ‘‘Total Revenue for All Purposes’’ and 
thus enhances the estimated per-member con- 
tributions. it will therefore be appreciated that the 
figures I quote are, if anything, in excess of the 
reality. 


ap he first fable that must be buried is to the effect 
that ‘‘ we Presbyterians give as we are able.”’ It 
is one which is widely embraced, but which few 
people really believe. Let us examine the validity of 
this assumption — first by areas. Would anyone 
seriously contend, for example, that the Presbytery 
of Stratford-Huron is a depressed area as compared 
with the Presbytery of Assiniboia in Saskatchewan? 
Straford-Huron’s per member average of con- 
tribution is $164.00, and Assiniboia’s comparable 
figure is $305.00. Or again, who of us would defend 
the statement that Waterloo-Wellington is basically a 
low-income area, able to support the church with 
gifts averaging $174.00, while the Presbytery of 
Newfoundland’s per-member stewardship evens out 
at $347.00 — just double! Or, for that matter, 
Kootenay at $488.00, and Kingston at $280.00? 
These are not isolated instances. This kind of odious 
comparison is a recurring characteristic of our giving 
patterns. 

It follows as night follows day that the same 
questions must be asked of congregations. There is 
an area which has been for several years reported by 
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Stewardship of money... 
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Statistics/Canada to be among the areas of highest 
per capita income in the nation. In that area there are 
two Presbyterian congregations. Taken together, 
their annual per-member contributions to the church 
have consistently been below those of Queen Street 
East which is located in one of the most depressed 
areas of Toronto. Another such situation exists in 
which a _ large, imposing congregation whose 
membership consists very largely of professional 
people, reports a per-member average of con- 
tributions between $100.00 and $200.00 per year. (I 
leave it at that because for several years their returns 
have been late, and the figures for the previous years 
have been published.) Not far away there is a small, 
struggling congregation made up of what we used to 
call ‘‘working-class’? people. Over the past six years 
this congregation has always shown averages of more 
than $300.00, and for 1981 an average of $700.00. 
Once again, I must insist that these are not isolated 
cases. I could repeat them again and again if I had 
space to do so. In this situation I find it very difficult 
to believe that, broadly speaking, ‘‘we Presbyterians 
give as we are able.”’ 

A second stewardship fable that requires 
examination is to the effect that senior citizens, 
pensioners and those on fixed incomes are unable to 
contribute substantially to the church. Certainly this 
is true in a good many instances, but just as surely it 
is not true ‘‘across the board.’’ Of the three 
congregations I served toward the end of my active 
ministry, one was just such a congregation. Six years 
ago their average of personal stewardship was 
$348.00 per annum; in 1981 it was $582.00! One 
swallow does not make a summer, and one example 
does not prove a point. But there is supporting 
evidence! We must recognize that the lot of senior 
citizens has improved enormously in the last twenty- 
five years — what with our pensions, our discounts 
on transportation, admission tickets, drugs, medical 
care hospitalization. I am not going to argue or 
debate the issue of senior citizens — just keep in 
mind that Iam one myself. 

There was a time when an identical claim was made 
on behalf of tradesmen — and when it originated it 
was valid. More recently, however, that claim has 
been relegated to the status of fable — as you will 
have realized if you have had occasion to call your 
plumber, electrician, or TV repair man. The recent 
contract with municipal bus drivers in Hamilton, 
Ontario for an annual wage of $34,000.00 has put the 
matter beyond doubt. From the point of view of 
economics, we are simply not living in the kind of 
world that prevailed even a few years ago. 

Let me quote once again from the experience of the 
Tri-congregations. Two of them are made up of 
predominantly working people — clerks, secretaries, 
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firemen, salesmen, mechanics, and so on. In 1981, 
with the national average of contributions standing 
at $290,000, their figures were $322.00 and $364.00 
respectively. 


T« Christian duty and privilege of ‘‘giving’’ is 
by no means the easiest Christian virtue to 
acquire or to understand; and there is little doubt 
that it is much more complex now than it was in New 
Testament times. Much of what we call ‘‘giving to 
God’’ might more accurately be seen as ‘‘subscribing 
to the church.’’ This is true because although God 
has chosen to identify himself with the church, God 
and the church are not identical. The essential 
distinction between giving and subscribing is that in 
giving one expects nothing in return — as, for 
example, when we give to CANSAVE, UNESCO and 
Presbyterian World Service and Development — - 
whereas in contributing to the local church we most 
certainly do...like the householder who ‘‘subscribes’’ 
to the evening paper. 

Contributions to the local church are, in a manner 
of speaking, a form of giving to ourselves — or to 
our community of selves. They ensure what the Book 
of Forms calls ‘‘the maintenance of religious or- 
dinances among us.’’ They also serve to maintain and 
adorn the building, and to guarantee such at- 
mospheric conditions as may enhance the comfort of 
a congregation at worship. As an exercise in ‘‘giving 
to God’’ however, subscribing to the local church is 
both commendable and ambiguous. 

The purest form of giving to God is to give to one’s 
neighbour with a view to his/her material and/or 
spiritual well-being (see Matthew 25). This distinc- 
tion is already apparent in our use of the duplex 
envelope (of which I shall have more to say later). 
Provision is made there for both giving and sub- 
scribing — that is, for serving others and for serving 


Much of what we call 
‘“giving to God’’ 
might more accurately 
be seen as 
‘‘subscribing to the church.”’ 


Contributions to the local church are, 
in a manner of speaking, 
a form of giving to ourselves — 
or to our community of selves. 


ourselves. Perhaps I should mention here that in all 
the years that I have been tabulating the financial 
statistics of the church, the ratio between the two has 
remained fairly constant. We Presbyterians are much 
better at subscribing than we are at giving — almost 6 
tol. 

This distinction — the distinction between giving 
and subscribing — leads us directly into a con- 
sideration of the whole church and the congregation 
— of the Budget (with a capital ‘‘B’’) and the local 
budget (with a lower case ‘‘b’’), of the church’s 
mission and its existence. 

Generally speaking, local budgets are dealt with at 
the congregational level; the problem, if there is one, 
is regarded as internal. Contributions to the ‘‘work 
of the church’’ receive considerably less emphasis, 
with results that should surprise no one. This cir- 
cumstance is not only unfortunate, it has proven 
almost calamitous. How else are we to regard a 
national average of contributions to the budget 
(1981) of 52¢ per week? The situation is compounded 


~ when we learn that the same calculation for fifteen of 


our leading congregations, chosen at random, works 
out to approximately 25¢. 

The local church, which is near at hand and visible, 
in which its members may participate actively, and 
with which there are frequently close ties both 
historical and sentimental, has always had first call 
on the liberality of a congregation. The church’s 
work — that for which the church was (and is) called 
to be the church — has had to take second place; and 
a poor second it is. Both facets of the church’s life 
have their advocates in our congregations, but a 
discussion of the comparative merits of each would 
not be profitable. The Budget and the budget — and 
the work undertaken by each — are interdependent, 
and as such are of equal importance in the church’s 
obedience to her Lord. Nevertheless, one may and 


must say at this time, and in the light of the figures 
quoted above, that the obvious neglect of financial 
support for the church’s mission to the world is a 
singular mark of a disobedient church. And in our 
case, this is true to such an extent-as seriously to 
imperil the exercise of the Presbyterian mandate in 
the whole Christian enterprise. 

As reported in the Acts and Proceedings of 
General Assembly (1982) the response of our people 
in 1981 to ‘‘the wider mission of the Church’’ 
resulted in a 13.1% increase in givings to the Budget 
over the 1980 figure. Nevertheless, the church’s 
deficit for the year was $206,717; and it appears that 
the deficit in 1982 could be $250,000. What does this 
mean? It means, very simply, that the under-funding 
of the church’s mission is chronic. For example, I 
have in my files a circular letter over the signatures of 
the Chairman of the Administrative Council and the 
Honorary Treasurer of the church, dated February, 
1978. Let me quote a short paragraph from the letter: 


‘‘In 1977 we did not meet the challenge. As a result 
we have a gross deficit of $477,000.00 — to be reduced 
by the use of bequests, reserves and transfers to 
$285,000.00...” 


It is clear, therefore, that the current economic 
recession has very little bearing on the financial 
stringency of our church in the ’80s. An increase of 
13.1% in contributions to the Budget is not to be 
ignored. In the present instance, however, it is 13.1% 
of a wholly inadequate figure. 

Accordingly, scattered through the text of the Act 
and Proceedings of the General Assembly there are 
intimations of curtailment in staff, withdrawal of 
services, and limitation of programmes and projects. 
I am reminded in this connection of an elderly, well- 
to-do lady — a member of my congregation in 
Montreal — who was taken to hospital in a terribly 
emaciated condition, only to learn that she was 
suffering from malnutrition. Similarly, the 
Presbyterian Church — wittingly or unwittingly — is 
slowly starving itself to death. Intermittent trans- 
fusions — i.e, campaigns and special appeals — only 
serve to postpone what must surely be regarded as 
inevitable. 

I could go on like this almost indefinitely — 
quoting figures and making comparisons — if I had 
space to do so, and if it would serve any constructive 
purpose. Perhaps enough has been said to indicate 
that we have a major problem on our hands which is 
of vital importance to the church. Although there are 
several areas in which contributions to the church’s 
mission may be said to be delinquent, the most 
conspicious is the whole of south-western Ontario. 
Not a single Presbytery west of West Toronto records 
a per-member average of support for the church 
equal to the national average! These are very largely 
comprised of strong, long-established, populous 
congregations where we might assume that our 
strength would be greatest, and from which we might 
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Stewardship of money... 


continued from previous page 


expect our most liberal support. But such is not the 
case. 


Ha Ow are we to address ourselves to this problem 
most effectively? Is it enough to urge — even 
to plead with — our congregations to increase their 
support of the church? The half-hearted response 
which our people have already given to this approach 
suggests that the answer is ‘‘No.’’ It is my own 
feeling that it is too late for such gradualism. It 
would be my suggestion that our people be asked to 
review and reassess their entire stewardship 
programme and commitment to the church in the 
light of their own altered circumstances, the rates of 
inflation, the economic realities of the past ten years, 
and the needs of the church. That is, how much can 
we afford to contribute to the church without having 
to miss a meal! 

In recent years my attention has been drawn to a 
strange anomaly in the policy and practice of our 
church. An essential feature of every Call issued by a 
congregation to a minister is the Guarantee of 
Stipend; and it is further stipulated that such stipend 
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shall be the ‘‘first charge’? on the revenue of the 
congregation. This provision for the incoming 
minister is obligatory and compulsory. A 
congregation desiring the service of an ordained 
minister has no option: no guarantee, no minister. 
Yet for the work of the church which, as we have 
mentioned, is the sole reason for the church’s 
existence, no similar provision is made. Whether the 
local congregation participates in and supports the 
church’s mission — and to what extent — is optional. 
What we are really saying here is that the policy of 
the church assures the existence of local 
congregations by making the support of local 
ministers compulsory; but it is not prepared to do the 
same for the church’s mission to the world. 

This bifurcation of the church, distinguishing as it 
does between the church’s existence and its mission, 
is quite unbiblical and therefore unacceptable. It is 
bad theology, and it has proven to be bad business. 
The existence of the Church (as the Church of Jesus 
Christ) is one with its mission — as the body and soul 
are one. The soul is the life of the body (not a 
separate entity); the mission is the life of the Church 
(not a separate undertaking). Separated from one 
another, both die. When the soul ‘‘departs’’ the body 
becomes a husk; when the mission falters, the 
Church becomes a “‘pillar of salt.”’ 

Accordingly, I am persuaded that there is a direct 
correlation between our faltering support of the 
church’s mission to the world and the declining 
membership of our communion; and the continued 
use of the duplex envelope will only serve to 
guarantee the perpetuation of this trend. 


Lately, I have begun to think of the Presbyterian - 


Church in ecological terms — that is, in terms of its 
survial. It is already clear, I believe, that we are an 
‘‘endangered species.’’ In this case, however, the 
danger does not come from our environment, but 
from within. 

More’s the pity; it boggles the mind to consider 
what we Presbyterians could accomplish in our 
witness to Jesus Christ if we were only to take our 
stewardship obligations seriously 

In closing, let me make a suggestion: that you 
work out for yourselves the per-member average 
contribution of your congregation for the year 1982. 
You may be assured that if it is less than $250.00, you 
and your fellow members are part of the problem. 


O 


Dr. Charles Cochrane is a retired minister 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
and lives in Waterloo, Ontario. 
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uch of what I wish to say in this article has 

been provoked by a request made to me for a 
series of lectures on ‘‘what a Christian might still 
believe today.”’ 

Implicit in the request is the assumption that many 
beliefs, once held to be truths, can no longer be so 
regarded, or if they can, it is no longer obvious that 
they are truths — so that they now need to be ex- 
pounded and defended. In itself, this assumption is 
not objectionable. We experience again and again 
how old ‘‘truths’’ are challenged and replaced by new 
ones; how partial ‘‘truths’’ are replaced by fuller 
insight and further development in a manner which 
transforms our understanding of them. The history 
of science is full of dead ends and debris of once 
cherished views and beliefs which previously were 
defended vigorously. We have come to expect a 
growth in knowledge together with an accompanying 
dustbin of discarded beliefs and theories. Indeed, the 
most influential philosopher of science in the 20th 


Change and decay... 


continued from previous page 


century, Sir Karl Popper, holds the view that it is 
precisely the falsifiability of a theory which enables it 
to contribute to the growth of knowledge and which 
renders it ‘scientific.’ Theories which are not 
falsifiable say nothing significant about our world, 
and are essentially empty of ‘‘scientific’’? meaning. 
Our beliefs, the truths to which we subscribe, must be 
capable of being shown to be false if they are to be 
more than empty sounds: they must be capable of 
being challenged, of transformation and change, if 
they are to mean something in our world. 

The image which aptly describes growth in human 
knowledge is not that of a mansion house to which 
new wings and floors are added with the passing 
centuries. A better metaphor is that of a raft, where 
new logs are added as old ones rot away. Naturally 
the passing away of the old contributes to the overall 
insecurity of our age — there appears to be nothing 
in which we may find our rest, place our ultimate 
confidence. Perhaps for the Christian this is how it 
should be — the God of our fathers is the God of 
history, who ever goes before us, who always escapes 
being defined and identified in the world of our 
experience, except as the One who was and is to 
come. 


a8 here was yet another assumption in the request 
for lectures on what the Christian might believe 
today. It is a much more questionable assumption, 
even if an understandable one given the history of 
Christian faith, namely, the assumption that a 
Christian is essentially defined by what he or she 
believes. The formulation of creeds in the past ap- 
pears to be an attempt to roughly define what a 
person must believe, subscribe to, if that person is to 
deserve the appellation ‘Christian.’ Today one tends 
to emphasize the ‘‘roughly’”’ or ‘‘a more or less,’’ or 
one emphasizes the fact that the creeds belong to 
ancient tradition....today one would express oneself 
differently, or not precisely, in those terms. Still, all 
in all, to be a Christian is supposedly to give assent to 
a body of ‘truths,’ to believe ‘truths.’ 

Were these ‘truths’ challenged, the possibility of 
being a Christian would be undermined. And this is 
the nub of the problem, the challenge to traditionally 
accepted Christian truths questions whether we can 
still be Christian today. 

In Religious Education it is often assumed that a 
religion is essentially characterized by the beliefs to 
which the adherents subscribe. It is a simple matter to 
enumerate, for example, Christian or Muslim beliefs, 
and if you know the festivals which are observed and 
the rituals which are performed, then you know what 
one means by Christianity or Islam. So you may 
learn about some or all the religions of the world. 
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Religions are tied up into parcels of information 
about what other people believe, together with 
descriptions of their activities. 

This assumption which characterizes the religious 
person (or Christian) by a specific set of beliefs 
(‘truths’) — defining him or her according to what he 
or she is willing to subscribe — is, in fact, a huge 
mistake. It is a mistake arising out of the misap- 
prehension that the creeds define the essential 
Christian beliefs (truths); that theology is meant to 
elaborate on these truths to refine the shades of 
meaning. Given this perception of theology one can 
sympathize with the claim which has sometimes been 
made by Jews, namely, that they have vo theology. 
Judaism refuses to be defined by a set of beliefs, for 
this could only lead to ossification instead of 
existence as a genuinely living tradition. 


\ \ / hat then are creeds? What makes a 
Christian? What then makes a _ person 
religious if not a specific set of beliefs? 

The answer is conveyed by the prophets of old, by 
the apostles, by Christ himself. They were men who 
were Claimed, called, commanded. They were men 
who were driven to acknowledge those claims, those 
duties, those vocations and commands. 

According to Jeremiah: 

‘‘Before I formed thee in the belly, I knew thee; and 

before thou camest forth out of the womb I sanctified 

thee; ...’”’ 

or, as Paul wrote: 
‘*But when it pleased God, who separated me from my 
mother’s womb, and called me by his grace....’’ 

One senses that life is not about ‘‘truths’’ to be 
enumerated, but about life to be lived, tasks to 
perform, acting from divine authority and under 
divine command. Life is determined by the destiny of 
God, the call which shaped them and shapes us. 

In trying to understand these persons, it is much 
less interesting to find out what precise picture they 
had of the world — whether they thought it round or 
flat; a universe centred on the sun or on the earth — 
(what they regarded to be ¢rue). It is much more 
interesting to discover what they live by and live for, 
what claimed them, what destiny moved them, what 
duties and commands they acknowledged in their 
words and, especially, in their lives. 

The religious person, to my understanding, is 
essentially a person who is claimed, and who to 
greater or lesser degrees is prepared to acknowledge 
those claims upon him or her. 

But as the gurus of our society are continually 
reminding us, we live in a secular age and a secular 
society. Does the product of this society, does the 
secular person, experience no calls and claims? 

It may just be that the secular person may say that 
he knows and acknowledges none. 

If God is dead, then indeed everything is per- 
mitted. If there are no ultimate claims, no universal 
duties, then all is possible. But even the secular 


person is, in the end, not willing to contemplate this 
possibility, a possibility described by Dostoyevsky in 
Crime and Punishment. Dostoyevsky depicts a man 
who disclaims all moral laws, all duties — a 
disclaimer he seeks to enact through a pointless 
murder. Yet it is a murder for which he must finally 
take responsibility, and which in the end he must 
redeem. 

Disclaimers a-plenty there may be in our society; 

but even in our society, people are shocked by the 
endangering of innocent life and revulsed by lustful 
murders. They respond with patriotism to challenges 
to our national life. They are sickened by the 
culpable ignorance of an ego-centric consumerism. 
They are frightened by the blind pursuit of the 
possible which leads to the construction of ever more 
destructive weapons, and manipulations in genetic 
engineering that wilfully challenge the dignity of 
man. 
Put your fellow members of society to the test; you 
will soon discover that all but a very few disturbing 
exceptions will acknowledge claims, duties; all, but.a 
very few, implicity know what they live for, and live 
by. 


\ \ / here the religious person may differ from the 
secular person is in the perception of the 


claims upon him or her in how these claims are 
characterized and in the working out of an obedient 
response. It is precisely in the formulation of the 
creeds that the Christian attempts to say what the 
nature of those claims are. In repeating the creeds he 
or she acknowledges the claims and renews the 
commitment to that which has been laid upon him or 
her. 

Thus, in the Apostles’ Creed, the Christian first 
acknowledges the ultimate claim, its source and 
sovereignty. The religious person frequently con- 
fesses to the relentless nature of the claim, its 
inescapability or ubiquity; no matter where one goes, 
it is there pressing upon one. The story of Jonah 
admirably illustrates this characteristic. 

The claim is so basic and fundamental, it is present 
at one’s creation, even in the mother’s womb, and 
prescribes one’s destiny. 

And so we believe in God, the Father, maker of 
Heaven and Earth. 

Secondly, the Christian experiences this claim 
upon him or her as the claim of faithful love. As is 
the case with all true love, it is undeserved, freely 
given and therefore full of grace. It is faithful, in that 
it is a love which will not let us go. It refuses to 
abandon us even at the point of greatest offence, the 
mortal suffering of the innocent. 

And so we believe in God, the Son, who loves and 
forgives us with constancy and at cost to himself. 

Thirdly, the Christian experiences the claim upon 
him or her as a source of power. It is the power which 
renews and refreshes enabling one to realize one’s 
destiny to the completion of life. It is a power 


marked by anticipation and hope for that fulness of 
life offered in every age and at every stage. It is 
sometimes a power which consumes us, but only that 
we may burn the more brightly as a witness to the 
destiny of man. 

And so we believe in God, the Spirit, the One who 
enables and sanctifies us, that is to say, who makes us 
more fit for the completion of our task. 


T here is much, much more to the Christian story 
(the account of the ultimate claim pressing 
upon us). It is a claim which commands us first of all 
as human beings, as a nation and society, and, as 
individuals — for when God claims us, he calls us by 
our name. 

There are then, principles and values to be 
acknowledged relating to our humanity. There are 
possibilities to be realized, tasks to perform as a 
nation. But, above all, there are things for you to do 
which are uniquely yours. 

In this we learn that God is glorified by the vast 
diversity and possibilities in nature and in human 
life. One should not expect everyone to be and do as 
you are, to be commanded as you are, or for every 
nation to be and to do as yours. The only thing to be 
resisted is anything which impoverishes nature and 
humanity, the creation of God. 


I is necessary to re-emphasize that, for Christians, 
it is not beliefs which make us what we are, but the 
claims upon us, the claims which shape and drive us 
on. 
Perhaps we have not differentiated sufficiently 
between the genuinely secular man and the religious 
man, indeed, if anything, we have blurred the 
distinction between them, because all men, with few 
or no exceptions, will acknowledge (when pressed) 
claims which bear upon them. 

Is there then no difference? There may well be. 
Consider that God permits us to be free before him. 
We may live before him with only the claims which 
issue forth from the natural world of which we are a 
part and the claims which issue forth from the 
humanity in which we all share. 

On the other hand, the religious person senses that 
there are claims made upon one which go beyond 
what nature may claim, what even our fellow man, 
indeed family, may claim. The command of Christ to 
follow him was to share in his destiny. To realize the 
Kingdom of God among man. It is a claim which 
surpasses even the most universal and sacred of all 
obligations. 

i O 


Marius C. Felderhof is the Senior Lecturer in Modern Theology at 
Westhill College, Selly Oak, Birmingham, England, and says of 
himself, ‘‘I am a Canadian and a Presbyterian who somehow got 
stuck over here after my theological training at St. Andrew’s 
University in Scotland.”’ 
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Robert Bell 


Te be a church musician is not to hold a job, it is 
a vocation. Why else would anyone take on a 
rather precarious and ill-paid life work? One could 
earn better money, better benefits, and more respect 
in other professions, given the same amount of 
education. Yet I became hooked when I was a 
choirboy, and despite more than my fair share of low 
pay, few benefits, and difficult working conditions, I 
have managed to remain true to my calling for more 
than thirty years. I have loved most of it, for the 
satisfaction and thrills it has given me and for the 
responsibility, flexibility and freedom it has allowed 
me, both as a musician and as a person. 

But why do I say it is a vocation? | believe that one 
can be called to serve the church in many ways other 
than in the ordained ministry. To return one’s talents 
to God by using them in the service of his church is 
surely a calling, and a noble one at that. 

How does one prepare for a career as a church 
musician? Can one take a four-year course and 
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emerge with a diploma that certifies one is a bona 
fide church musician? That is only part of the story. 

Long before one is ready for a course, one must 
learn to sing and to play a keyboard instrument. 
Then one learns the organ! All this can take most of 
one’s childhood and youth. If one is lucky, some 
musical theory and history is learned too. If not, the 
university will help to fill in the gaps. 

The Royal Canadian College of Organists in its 
Associateship, Fellowship, and Choirmaster 
diplomas requires that a church musician be able to 
write and arrange music for voices and instruments in 
various styles, demonstrate choir rehearsal and 
conducting techniques, perform organ literature like 
a concert artist, accompany hymns, psalms and 
anthems, transpose at sight, improvise coherent 
music, understand the construction and history of 
the organ and know choral literature and its history. 
It is a demanding discipline and takes many years of 
study to master. 

And still that is not all. There are two other areas 
of expertise required. One must be skilful in dealing 
with people and be knowledgeable about religion. 


Let’s take people first. Administrative skills are 
needed. The church musician is in a middle- 
management position and must be able to act ef- 
fectively in staff meetings, committee meetings and 
as a leader of his or her own music department. 
Pastoral skills and pastoral care are required of the 
musician. Choir members have to be dealt with 
sensitively and skillfully and it is rarely easy to 
balance the requirements of the group with the needs 
of the individual person, but this is exactly where 
leadership is required at every service, at every 
rehearsal and often in between. One other example 
may help to illustrate this point. Helping brides and 
grooms to select appropriate wedding music may 
require tact and patience as well as knowledge about 
one’s field. 

With regard to religion, it seems to me that a 
successful church musician will understand the 
theology of the denomination for which he or she 
works. How else can one choose suitable music based 
on the right text for any given occasion? One does 
not use music in worship because it is good 
programming, or nice, or popular, or one’s favourite 


piece. It has to fit in with the purpose of a church 
service and contribute to the meaning and success of 
that service. Music must have integrity, especially in 
church! 

Thus, a church musician, expert in music, skilled 
in interpersonal relations, and knowledgeable about 
the faith and in harmony with it, is a very special 
person who is highly trained, broadly experienced, 
and deeply committed. If your church has such a 
person on its staff, cherish him or her. You are richly 
blessed! Oo 


Robert) Belly o:MeMs, (Musi): \B.; 
EUR, GC/OMeAeRiG Ou ARIS Mae 
A.R.C.T., is the organist and choirmaster 
at Church of St. Mary Magdelene and at 
Trinity College, Toronto. 
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CARE OF CHURCH PROPERTY 


Pat oa Norman McMurrich—___] 


T« General Problem Like people who skip 
periodic examinations to monitor their aging 
processes, buildings frequently go unchecked until 
something urgent and obvious occurs. Rusting, 
peeling paint, loose masonry, cracks in masonry, 
wood rot and ill-fitting doors and windows are 
typical exterior ‘ailments.’ Church buildings and 
surrounding external works (fences, gates, walkways, 
retaining walls, parking lot paving, external lights, 
furniture and monuments) start to age from the day 
they are constructed or placed in position on the site. 
A few symptoms of exterior aging such as the 
weathering of stone, the oxidizing of copper, or 
development to maturity of trees and shrubs will 
enhance appearance. In the main, however, aging 
means trouble. The effects of weather (including 
polluted air) and of certain bird, animal, insect and 
plant infestations on the exterior of buildings and the 
surrounding landscape can be costly and unsightly. 
The aging of interiors is well known to all of us; it 
may be a combination of secondary problems 
resulting from external ones, but will most certainly 
include the effects of usage — wear and tear. 
Leakage, causing plaster and paint decay, inadequate 
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heating, backing-up of drains, malfunctioning 
plumbing and electrical fixtures, and worn painting 
and flooring surfaces are some of the well known 
interior problems. The interior items will frequently 
get attention ahead of exterior ones because of their 
connection with on-going, functional requirements 
and the fact that they are relatively easy to un- 
dertake. The items that go unnoticed or unattended 
may be leading to serious damage to the building 
fabric. 

In many instances, the major problem is finding 
enough money to allocate to repairs and renewals, 
but under these circumstances, it is doubly important 
to use what money can be found to the best ad- 
vantage. Having a better understanding of why 
certain problems and defects occur, and the measures 
available to treat them, will assist in the preparation 
of a schedule of priorities, so that available funds can 
be applied to the areas of most urgent need. 

Many of the problems commonly encountered are 
traceable to inadequate design or the absence of 
qualified architectural and engineering advice. In 
areas where building by-laws were in force and an 
approval system existed for obtaining building 
permits, items such as the design of footings and - 
foundations and above-ground structure will have 
been reviewed by plan examiners. In too many in- 


stances, however, structural design was left to well 
meaning persons (in the construction field) without 
adequate engineering qualifications. 

There are an alarming number of buildings whose 
exterior design does not make proper allowance for 
the elements. The choice of materials for given 
climatic conditions, the proper capacity for roof 
drains, building profiles which will allow the right 
flow for surface water, particularly around door and 
window openings, are all major design factors in 
terms of aging. It is important, therefore, that advice 
on these matters be obtained from qualified 
specialists before major remedial work is un- 
dertaken. 


esponsibilities of the Building or Property 

Committee One key problem in the care of 
church property which must be solved at the outset is 
the selection of an appropriate team of persons to 
serve as ‘caretakers.’ In a number of instances, this 
responsibility is not clearly defined and is left to some 
hard-working saintly person — year in and year out. 
If the church is large enough, a paid caretaker will be 
assigned certain routine caretaking procedures and if 
he (or she) is reasonably well qualified, the task of a 
voluntary committee can be made much easier. If a 
restricted budget does not allow for a qualified 
person, or if the church is a small and relatively 
_ uncomplicated one, all major responsibilities will rest 
on volunteer shoulders — those of a_ building 
committee who will normally be a sub-committee 
reporting to the Board of Managers. 

This committee should be small (5 or under) to be 
workable. It should, if possible, include members of 
the congregation with some claim to building 
management experience. If none is available, it may 
be wise to bring in a consultant to assist in setting up 
terms of reference. 

Some of the items which should certainly be in- 
cluded among the responsibilities of a building 
committee are: 

1. A reasonable knowledge of the physical plant: it is 
surprising how long it takes some committee 
members to examine the premises, inside and out. 
Poking into ill-lit basement and attic areas is easy to 
put off — the roof and upper reaches will only be 
seen by the more agile and courageous and may well 
need to be visited by specialists only. 

2. Preparation of some sort of programme which 
describes the various elements of the building and site 
which must be cared for. This will, of course, include 
plumbing, heating, ventilating and electrical systems, 
but should also include all exterior surfaces and plant 
materials and all interior surfaces, built-in furniture 
and ornament. To this must be added the procedure 
for taking care of the various items. 

3. With the programme in hand, it remains to 
allocate responsibilities as between a caretaking staff, 
the committee, outside professional consultants and 


service companies. 


4. Periodically, the committee should examine and 
report on the general state of repair. An annual 
survey to identify and keep up with the running 
repairs should be supplemented every 5 years or so by 
a more detailed check-up. 


T« Five-Year Check-up Some years ago, it 
was possible and not uncommon for the church 
managers to obtain a building(s) appraisal by a 
company specializing in this type of work. One such 
document, produced 40 years ago for a large 
downtown church, describes in minute detail every 
element of the building fabric and all the furniture 
and furnishings. This appraisal included the Present 
Value (replacement cost less depreciation) and 
Replacement Value New — valuable information. 
However, in this 83-page leather-bound (!) 
document, there was no comment on the ‘‘state of 
health’’ of the various items included. 

It is recommended, quite apart from what might be 
necessary for insurance purposes, that the condition 
of the buildings, services, equipment and external 
works be recorded together with a general description 
of needed remedial measures and the cost im- 
plications of taking action currently or in the future. 

Apart from the obvious benefits of having a clear 
picture of what needs to be done at a given point in 
time, a status report will help to reduce 
congregational indifference. It is easy, and un- 
derstandable, for people to tolerate disrepair and to 
acquire a mood of helplessness when times are 
difficult. Taking the action to find out where matters 
stand will renew congregational interest and can bea 
catalyst to generate special campaigns for funds, 
work parties, and other beneficial activities. Having 
such a report in hand allows the preparation of a 
Master Programme for restoration and development 
and a Priorities List of repairs and renewals. It 
should also include long-range funding for large- 
expense replacements such as new boilers and roofs. 
Depending on the size and complexity of the church 
property, this check-up and report should be carried 
out by a team of architects, engineers and builders, 
with certain other specialists as warranted. 

The fees for this are relatively small and can 
usually be quoted, in advance, as a lump sum. g 


Mr. Norman McMurrich, a Presbyterian, 
is a partner in the firm of McMurrich & 
Oxley, Architects, Toronto, Ontario. 
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The cruise missile 
1S needed by Ed Vanderkloet 


Fe military weapons have been subjected to so much scorn and op- 
position as the so-called cruise missile. For that reason alone it is 
probably worthwhile to study this rather recent entry into the super- 


powers’ arsenals a little closer. 


Strange as it may sound, the 
cruise is a distant descendant of the 
German V-1 flying bomb. Those 
among us who lived during World 
War II remember how the Nazis 
suddenly deployed two new 
“*secret’? weapons in 1944, the V-1 
and the V-2. The V-1 was a small 
jet-propelled, pilotless plane with a 
bomb in its nosecone. Many of 
them were launched from the 
Dutch and Belgian coastal areas; 
they flew across the North Sea and 
upon arrival over London a 
mechanism cut the engine after 
which the thing nosedived into the 
city and exploded. Its speed was a 
rather slow 350 miles an hour, 
which enabled propeller-driven 
fighter planes such as the Spitfire 
and the Mustang to destroy many 
V-Is by flying alongside them over 
the sea and tipping them over with 
their wingtips. 

The V-1 was a crude weapon 
compared to the V-2. The latter 
was a ballistic missle, which means 
that it followed a curved trajec- 
tory. It was launched like modern 
rockets, entered the atmosphere to 
a height of sixty miles and, 
describing a wide arc, it fell on 
London with a speed of 3,600 
miles per hour. Its approach was 
without warning and caused much 
terror among the population. 

For a long time during the post- 
war years the emphasis in missile 
development was on the ballistic 
types for the obvious reason that 
defence against such weapons 
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seemed futile. To be sure, 
American and Soviet scientists 
worked on developing anti-ballistic 
missiles, but the SALT 1 treaty 
prohibited further testing. 
Gradually the attention turned to 
the ideas embodied in Hitler’s 
flying bomb, the V-1. Although 
intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs) are very accurate, 
considering the enormous distance 
they travel, that accuracy is not 
enough to engage in pin-point 
bombing. Especially ICBMs 
launched from submarines suffer 
from this inaccuracy. with the 
result that the use of these weapons 
is very much an engagement in 
terror bombing and the virtual 
obliteration of entire cities. Also, 
land-based ICBMs in their fixed 
silos are quite vulnerable to a 
massive first-strike attack. It is 
here that the cruise missile begins 
to take on its significance. 

The cruise is, like the old V-1, an 
unmanned flying bomb. With its 
500 miles an hour speed it is also a 
slow-flying bomb. And since it is 
only eight meters long it is just 
about the same size as the V-1. But 
that’s where the similarities end. 
For instead of being a primitive, 
short-range weapon, the cruise is 
one of the most sophisticated 
devices in the modern arsenal. 

Because it flies very low, its 
approach cannot be detected by 
radar. Naturally, it will not enter 
the opponent’s territory un- 

continued on page 28 
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vord against sword. 


‘wat anymore. 


Why Canada 
should not help 


Cas and the United States are in the process of negotiating an 
agreement to permit the U.S. to test its cruise missile at the 10,000 
square-kilometre Primrose Lake Air Weapons Range just north of Cold 
Lake, Alberta. The proposed agreement is broad and would permit tests 
of other weapons at other Canadian locations. The Alberta site is said to 
‘‘approximate what would be expected of the operational terrain of the 


Eurasian-Russian land mass.”’ 


We believe such testing should 
not be permitted and explain why 
in the following questions and 
answers: 


1. Does the cruise missile contribute 
to deterrence and thereby reduce the 


likelihood of nuclear war? 


No: deterrence doctrine holds 
that deterrence to nuclear war is 
achieved by the promise of assured 
retaliation in response to the side 
that initiates attack. Even by 
Pentagon reasoning, the U.S. hasa 
retaliatory force capable of 
destroying the Soviet Union many 
times over. The cruise missile is not 
designed or intended to be part of 
that deterrent force. Instead it is 
designed and intended to fight a 
nuclear war more effectively. The 
cruise missile is highly accurate 
and is intended for nuclear attacks 
against Soviet military in- 
stallations. The air-launched cruise 
missile (ALCM) is to be deployed 
in support of nuclear war-fighting 
scenarios. 


2. Is Canada obliged to help test the 
cruise missile as part of this country’s 
contribution to NATO? 

No: the ALCM is not planned as 
part of the NATO arsenal. It is 
part of the U.S. independent 
strategic arsenal. The ground- 
launched cruise missile (GLCM), 
which is planned for deployment in 


Europe, will be assigned to NATO; 
however, Canada has already 
committed itself to a non-nuclear 
role in NATO, ‘and, just as 
European countries such as The 
Netherlands and Belgium have no 
prior commitment to NATO to 
accept cruise missiles on their soil, 
Canada has no prior commitment 
that requires it to test these 
weapons. 


3. Will testing of the cruise missile 
induce the Soviet Union to negotiate 
more readily reductions in strategic 
weapons? 

No: like the United States, the 
Soviet Union has not demon- 
strated a greater willingness to 
negotiate while confronted by new 
threats from its adversary’s 
nuclear arsenal. The cruise missile 
represents a threat to Soviet 
military and industrial targets and 
will serve as an inducement for 
them to acquire new weapons with 
which to increase their threat to 
American military and industrial 
targets in turn. Super-powers 
invariably claim the right ‘“‘to 
negotiate from strength.’’ 


4. In general, will the cruise missile 
make it easier to reach arms control 

agreements with the Soviet Union? 
No: the cruise missile is a small, 
mobile weapon making 
continued on page 28 
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Cruise missile... 


continued from page 26 


detected, but radar cannot be used 
in the projection and computation 
of its erratic flight path and this 
makes its destruction very dif- 
ficult. This is especially so when 
thousands of cruise missiles are 
used. Launched by a bomber far 
away from enemy territory, the 
cruise can fly up to 2,500 miles, 
skimming the surface of the earth. 
The heart of the sensitive guidance 
system (which is produced in 
Toronto) is a computer which not 
only makes the missile carefully 
avoid all flight obstacles such as 
hills and trees, but which is 
programmed in such a way that it 
flies with uncanny precision to its 
target. It is widely reported that its 
accuracy is within 30 metres. 
Cruise missiles can be armed with 
either nuclear or conventional 
bomb loads. 

Contrary to the oft-repeated 
claims of the peace movement, the 
cruise is not a first-strike weapon. 
A first-strike weapon must have 
the element of surprise, and the 
cruise, which would need several 
hours to reach Soviet targets even 
when launched from  West- 
European bases, is much too slow 
for that. 

Perhaps the most important 
feature of the cruise is not its use as 
a retaliatory mass destruction 
weapon but its deployment as a) a 
deadly accurate missile for the 
destruction of an _  aggressor’s 
military and industrial base, and b) 
a highly versatile conventional 
weapon against enemy tank 
formations and armoured 
columns. NATO officials are 
currently studying a new defence 
plan called Airland Battle 2000, a 
strategy based on the use of new, 
precision long-range missiles such 
as the cruise armed with con- 
ventional warheads. According to 
Robert Jackson, head of the 
political science department of 
Carleton University, these 
sophisticated weapons’ with 
electronic guidance systems would 
seek out and destroy attackers 
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without escalating to the massive 
devastations of nuclear war. 

The importance of having the 
most up-to-date equipment at 
one’s disposal became evident 
during the Falkiand war last 
spring. Argentina’s navy was no 
match for the British. But some of 
Britain’s most important ships, 
such as the eight-year-old HMS 
Sheffield, fell prey to wave- 
skimming Exocet missiles simply 
because the Sheffield-class 
destroyers lacked the modern Sea 
Wolf anti-aircraft and anti-missile 
missiles. In warfare, quality is even 
more essential than quantity. 

As amember of NATO, Canada 
should be prepared to contribute 
its fair share to the alliance, and 
testing the cruise missile over our 
northern terrain under harsh, 
winter conditions is part of that 
share. For that reason the tentative 
agreement between the Canadian 
and American governments to 
carry out such tests with unarmed 
versions of the cruise next winter 
should be implemented. 

Deployment of the cruise missile 
will add to the deterrent strength 
of NATO. It will also help restrict 
future hostilities to the use of 
conventional weapons. But it is 
nevertheless a sobering thought 
that such a restriction is considered 
a major gain nowadays. 


This article first appeared in the 


February 18, 1983, edition of 
Calvinist Contact and is reprinted 
with permission. oO 


Mr. Vanderkloet is Executive Secretary of 
the Christian Labour Association of 
Canada. 
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verification of location and 


numbers extremely difficult. Such 
verification is essential if parties to 
an arms control agreement are to 
have any confidence that the other 
side is abiding by the agreement. 


5. Does testing of the cruise missile 
in Canada violate the ‘‘strategy of 
suffocation’? advanced by Prime 
Minister Trudeau at the first UN 
Special Session on Disarmament in 
1978 and at the Second Session in 
1982? 

Yes: one element of that strategy 
is a ban on the flight-testing of new 
strategic weapons systems. 
Canadian support for U.S. testing 
of the cruise missile in Canada is in 
clear violation of the government’s 
policy of seeking a ban on such 
tests. Government statements on 
the matter are contradictory. If 


testing mew weapons creates in- 


centives for the Soviet Union to 
negotiate, as Canadian officials 
now argue, why has the govern- 
ment been advocating a ban on 
testing in its strategy of suf- 
focation? 


6. Does Canada have other in- 
volvements with the cruise missile? 

Yes: Litton Systems (Canada) 
Ltd. of Rexdale, Ontario (near 
Toronto) has contracts to build 
elements of the missile’s electronic 
guidance system. 


7. Do Canadian taxpayers help to 
pay for the cruise missile? 

Yes: through its Defence In- 
dustry Productivity Programme, 
the government has given Litton 
Systems (Canada) Ltd. a gift of 
$26.4 million to subsidize 
production of the guidance system 
for the cruise missile. In addition, 
the government has given the 
company a five-year $22.5 million 
interest-free loan for the same 
purpose. 


Reprinted from The Cruise Missile 
Pamphlet of Project Plough- 
shares. 0 
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SUGGESTION Box 


Try a bicycle camp! 


Washing the dishes — a team effort. 


A eromenee that often takes place in a Youth Group during the last 
months of Spring, is a struggle to keep the programme fresh and 
interesting. There tends to be a winding down with the long Summer of 
inactivity approaching. This results in greater effort to draw the youth 
together in the Fall. Though this might not be as much of a problem in 
smaller communities where young people are generally in contact with 
each other through the Summer, in larger metropolitan areas, many of the 
Young People in the church, except for the morning worship service, have 
little to do with each other during this period of time. 


The Young People of St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Windsor, Ontario, were able to 
maintain the momentum of their 
Spring activities and bridge the 
Summer with a seven-day Bicycle 
Camp held in August of 1982. 

The plan was introduced to the 
youth in April. Since this was a 
new organization, some _ were 
hesitant whether such an event 
could be carried off. Others were 
enthusiastic from the’ very 
beginning. As plans began to 
develop, the excitement increased 
along with the commitment of the 
Young People: fifteen young 
people registered for the camp. As 
their minister, the Rev. Bob 
Fourney had conducted’ two 
previous Bicycle Camps in Prince 
Edward Island, he brought to the 
programme some past experience. 
Through late Spring, a route was 
set up along Lake Erie with 
Provincial Parks and the church 
grounds at St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, Port Stanley, as camp 


sites. Bikers would cover from 40 
to 60 miles each day. Tents and 
equipment were gathered. Maps 
with the marked route covered 
with transparent plastic were 
prepared for each biker. Mrs. 
Fourney and one of the ladies of 
the congregation undertook to 
feed the campers. Menus were 
prepared and much of the food 
was purchased prior to the camp at 
wholesale prices. Mr. Fourney’s 
trailer was the cook-house and 
sleeping quarters for his family 
and the cooking staff. A van was 
used to carry equipment and 
belongings as well as to haul the 
trailer. Parents with cars were 
organized so that half brought the 
Young People to the starting point 
at Wheatley Provincial Park and 
half went to pick them up at the 
final point at Dunnville, Ontario. 
The camp opened at Wheatley 
Provincial Park on August 15. The 
first evening activities were making 
plans for the daily routine; setting 
up groups to handle particular 


duties. Bikers were organized in 
teams of two so that no one would 
be alone on the road at any par- 
ticular time. After breakfast, 
clean-up and packing, the bikers 
would hit the road with the van 
and trailer moving to the 
designated lunch spot. We tried to 
make sure that one of the two 
vehicles followed the bikers at all 
times, but this was not always 
possible due to the speed at which 
the bikers travelled and the time it 
took to set up the trailer at the 
evening site. Most of the Young 
People would land in by late af- 
ternoon. The programme for the 
remainder of the day would in- 
clude a swim, ball game, a tour of 
the community and a _ Bible 
discussion led by Mr. Fourney. 
Along the way, two church 
families joined us and this proved 
to be very helpful. The biking part 
of the trip ended on Friday evening 
with the Young People arriving at 
Byng Conservation Area near 
Dunnville. The following day, the 
Young People toured Crystal 
Beach and Niagara Falls by car. 
On Sunday, they attended worship 
service at Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Dunnville. Following 
Sunday dinner, parents arrived to 
pick up the Young People and 
their bicycles. 

An excited but exhausted group 
of youngsters bade farewell to each 
other and discussed a different 
route for a Bicycle Camp the 
following year. 

The first meeting in the Fall 
centred around a slide show of the 
Bicycle Camp and plans for the 
Fall activities. The Young. People 
had now become a close com- 
munity of friends. 


This suggestion was submitted by the Rev. 
Bob Fourney, minister of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Windsor, Ontario. 


O 
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The Presbyterian Church is said 
to be in the ‘‘Reformed’’ tradition. 
What are the theological and 
practical implications of the word 
‘‘Reformed’’? 

I could, of course, cheekily refer 
you to the two volumes, /nstitutes 
of the Christian Religion by John 
Calvin, and let it go at that! I was 
tempted! At the very least, your 
question is worthy of a doctoral 
dissertation. 

When Martin Luther nailed his 
95 theses on the church door at 
Wittenberg, Germany, in 1517, it 
marked the beginning of the 
Protestant Reformation. Serious 
churchmen of the day had become 
deeply troubled about certain 
doctrines and practices of the 
Roman Church, even before 
Luther had made attempts at 
correcting those abuses. This 
movement caught the imagination 
and filled the spiritual hunger in 
the hearts of the people and spread 
throughout much of Western 
Europe. It finally gave birth to 
various Protestant churches which 
sought to bear witness to what they 
understood to be authentic New 
Testament Christianity. 

In France, in the Low Countries, 
and finally in Scotland the 
teachings of John Calvin of 
Geneva became popular and, in 
certain instances, predominant. It 
was a ‘‘Reformed’’ Church that 
John Calvin sought to establish, 


ERRATUM: In Dr. David 


Hay’s ‘‘Pungent & Pertinent’’ 
last month, the Revised Stan- 
dard Version of the text he 
quoted was incorrectly given 


as ‘“‘for the work of the 
ministry’’. It should have read 
**for the work of ministry’’. 
The mistake was NOT Dr. 
Hay’s. 
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What’s implied by Reformed? 


Tony Plomp 


one that was true to the scriptural 
witness both in doctrine and 
practice. He emphasized _ the 
sovereignty of God in all things, 
the utter sinfulness of the human 
race, the need for salvation 
through acceptance of the 
faithfulness of God in Christ, and 
the assurance that our eternal 
salvation is secure in Jesus. 

John Calvin broke radically 
from the Roman Church in terms 
of church government. He held, 
with Luther, that the Church was 
the people of God under the 
Lordship of Christ having, 
through Christ, direct access to the 
Father without any need of priestly 
intermediaries. He _ believed, 
therefore, that the New Testament 
indicated that the Church ought to 
be governed by ‘‘presbyters’’ 
(teaching and ruling elders), freely 
called by the people under God to 
serve in the church as ministers of 
Word and Sacrament and as 
pastors of the flock. This reformed 
system of church government 
developed into a modified version 
of representative democracy. 

Since the Bible was regarded as 
the only infallible rule for faith 
and practice, the people were 
encouraged to study and know it. 
Since most of them could not read, 
John Calvin in Geneva, and John 
Knox in Scotland, emphasized 
education both for the people and 
their ministers. Ever since, 
Presbyterians have been known for 
their stress on an educated clergy 
and laity, an emphasis still very 
much needed today. 

Due to the emphasis on the glory 
and sovereignty of God, 
Presbyterians have always taken 
the world seriously and have been 
deeply involved in its affairs, since 
they rightly claim that there is no 
sphere where Christ’s Lordship 
must not be proclaimed. They also 
have insisted on the objective truth 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


~ 


of the Christian Faith and have 
tended to look with a jaundiced 
eye at the subjective, emotional 
character of so much of 
Christianity in which the test is 
not, ‘‘Is it true?’’ but ‘‘How does 
it make me feel?’’ This has 
sometimes lent a_ straight-laced 
tone to much of Presbyterianism, 
which, as someone has remarked, 
often resembles ‘‘the Pepsi without 
the fizz.’?. There is a_ certain 
stability to the Presbyterian and 
reformed position which is im- 
portant during times of doctrinal 
flux. At the same time we ought 
not to be afraid to let ‘‘the 
wonderful words of life’’ lead us 
into expression of genuine ecstasy. 

A popular slogan among 
Presbyterians is ‘‘Reformed and 
always reforming.’’ The church 
needs constantly to re-examine its 
faith in the light of scripture and 
new circumstances. The task of 
reformation is never finished. 

By now you must have gathered 
that ‘*Presbyterian’’ and 
‘“‘Reformed’”’ are interchangeable 
terms. It just so happened that 
Reformed Christians of Scottish 
background decided to publicly 
identify their church by its form of 
government (presbyters) rather 
than by the more general 
designation ‘‘Reformed.”’ 

For those who take the contents 
of our beloved Presbyterian 
Record with about as much 
seriousness as sacred scriptures, 
there should be enough in the 
above paragraphs to subject to 
both higher and lower criticism! 
But I thought it was a nice try! 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 483. Include name 
and address for information only. 
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Music REVIEWS 


Trap Doors and Diamonds 
— T-Bone Burnett 


Trap Door 
Distributed by Warner Brothers. 
Catalogue No: 92-3691 1 

Trap Door, the latest release 
from T-Bone Burnett, is an album 
which immediately brings to mind 
everything that is lacking in many 
other Christian rock albums. It is 
vital and open, ironic and self- 
mocking, and admirably 
courageous in its ability to 
combine passion with authority 
and honesty. No straw arguments, 
artifice, or pretentions mar this 
compact treatment of love, pride, 
and self-deceit. Burnett’s faith, 


obliquely presented, infuses his 


songs with sensitivity and feeling 
rather than complacency. Above 
all, Trap Door is a tremendously 
enjoyable work. 

An album like this seems to 
come along about once a year. In 
company with Van Morrison and 
Bruce Cockburn, T-Bone Burnett 
has found an audience that crosses 
the usual categories and admires 
him as much for his artistry as it 
does for his message. Rolling 
Stone Magazine suggests that 
Burnett is the best — singer- 
songwriter in America today, in 
spite of their belief that he is not a 
‘fashionable artist.’’ Christian 
Contemporary Music praises his 
‘lyrical objectivity.’” Oddly enough, 
both praise his ability to maintain 
a moral vision in the face of un- 
certainty and confusion. 

Burnett’s career began 
audaciously enough with his 
participation in Bob Dylan’s 
Rolling Thunder Revue, an ad hoc 
tour undertaken in 1978. From 
there, he helped form the Alpha 
Band which produced three 
distinguished, if unusal, albums in 
the late seventies. Trap Door, a 
low-priced six song EP, is_ his 
second solo album, and a 
breakthrough in terms” of 
recognition. 

If your musical teeth have been 
cut on platitudinous gospel music, 


you may find Burnett unsatisfying. 
Songwriters in general, and 
Christian songwriters especially, 
face a constant temptation to draw 
an unambiguous conclusion at the 
end of each song. It seems more 
complete somehow, if the writer 
takes a side, makes a judgment, or 
pronounces the moral of the story. 
Burnett resists this temptation. ‘‘I 
Wish You Could Have Seen Her 
Dance,’’ for example, describes a 
well-dressed debutante in a way 
which suggests superficiality and 
foolishness. She sits on a jukebox 
surrounded by men who want to 
dance with her, but she turns her 
head when one of them tries to kiss 
her. She is proud of the fact that a 
rock band has written a song about 
her, and it becomes clear that the 
depths of her personality can be 
assessed by the way she dresses to 
attract men, whom she then 
ignores. 

The tempting conclusion is that 
she leads an empty9= and 
meaningless life. Burnett chooses, 


Christian songwriters... 
face a constant temptation 
to draw an unambiguous 
conclusion at the end 
of each song. 


instead, to repeat the chorus: ‘‘I 
wish you could have seen her 
dance.....”’ A wealth of detail is 
suggested, but it is not served to 
the listener on a platter. 

**Hold on Tight,’’ with its fast 
breaking guitars and percussion, is 
less obscure. Burnett describes 
‘Ortiz’? and ‘‘Isabel’’ with 
selective detail. They are sinners in 
the gospel sense, with their own 
peculiar weaknesses and frailties. 
Burnett views them with sym- 
pathy: ‘‘And who has lived so 
blameless a life /as to have no need of 
forgiveness?’’ and then declares his 
love for both of them, one ‘‘fool’’ 
to another. 

‘“‘Diamonds are a Géirl’s Best 
Friend,’? a song made famous 
previously by Marilyn Monroe, is 


performed with powerful irony 
and self-mockery. The men who 
offer love at their convenience, 
and the girl to whom he offers the 
advice, both emerge as victims of 
fruitless passion. The song 
suggests that there is a more 
durable and beautiful kind of love, 
but again Burnett resists laying the 
issue bare. At the same time he 
reveals an astounding ability to 
suggest much with little. 

‘‘Trap Door’’ is a sequence of 
aphorisms: compact statements 
that rephrase worn-out cliches into 
fresh and invigorating images. It 
contains his most direct statement 
about the faith: ‘‘It’s a funny thing 
about life / You got to give up your 
life / To be alive,’? and a warning 
about psychological traps we set 
for ourselves just as we seem to 
become aware of our own self- 
sufficiency. Burnett’s moral vision 
suddenly emerges with distinc- 
tiveness and authority: ‘‘You find 
only pain if you seek after pleasure / 
You work like a slave if you seek after 
leisure.’ There is a sad and poetic 
suggestion that part of being 
human means to find yourself 
alone in self-realization, but for 
the Son of God, who plainly 
colours all of Burnett’s songs with 
brilliance and insight. 

Trap Door is rightfully one of 
the best albums produced in 1982. 
Its updated and energetic folk-rock 
stylings outclass the work of 
Burnett’s inspirations (Dylan, 
John Lennon) and place him on a 
level with those other, rare, 
Christians artists who are able to 
relate their faith as powerfully to 
those who do not share their 
assumptions as to those who do. 
Trap Door does not set out to 
convert the listener directly, but in 
its eloquent affirmation of a © 
moral consciousness, it may help 
to lend credibility to a gospel 
message some might otherwise 
choose not to hear. 

Bill Van Dyk 


Mr. Van Dyk is a free-lance reviewer 
residing in Chatham, Ont. 
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Book REVIEWS 


To Live Among the Stars, 
Christian Origins in Oceania 

by John Garrett. Published by the 
World Council of Churches in 
association with the Institute of 
Pacific Studies, University of the 
South Pacific. Available from the 
W.M.S. Book Room, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
Price $19.95. 


This is the first attempt at 
recording, in a general way, the 
history of the Christian church in 
the South Pacific up to the year 
1900 and just beyond. The author, 
who is an Australian minister now 


living in Fiji, deals with the 
beginnings of the mainline 
Protestant churches and_ the 


Roman Catholic Church on widely 
scattered islands. In doing so he 
covers a diversity of peoples living 
over a large area of ocean: 36 maps 
help us to understand the 
geography and appreciate the 
immensity of his task. 

Canadian Presbyterians are 
interested especially in Vanuatu, 
until recently known as the New 
Hebrides islands, but it is helpful 
to read a book that takes us further 
afield, particularly since the 
mission study this year is on the 
South Pacific. Mr. Garrett gives 
the background that sets the stage 
for the arrival of the Rev. John 
Geddie in 1848. As the history 
develops, he helps us to un- 
derstand the relationship of the 
Rev. John’''G..” Paton’. of “the 
Reformed Church of Scotland to 
the mission in the New Hebrides, 
and why Paton’s name is still 
known where’ Geddie’s is 
forgotten, in Australia. 

To explain that, let me quote 
directly from Garrett’s book: 
“*Presbyterian policy and outlook in 
Vanuatu (the New Hebrides) during 
the latter years of the nineteenth 
century reflected the strong per- 
sonality of John G. Paton, who spent 
limited time there, but heavily in- 
fluenced the churches in Scotland and 
Australia in favour of the New 
Hebrides mission. Paton’s pious 
eloquence and clamorous denun- 
ciations of the labour trade, 
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Catholicism and the French helped to 
shape opinion in Britain and the 
colonies. The purple prose of his 
memoirs ran into many editions. 
Theologically, he radiated confidence 
in the divine approval of his opinions. 
His public crusades implied that the 
British people had a God-conferred 
destiny — to make the world safer for 
the evangelical middle classes. He 
dramatized the transfer of respon- 
sibility for the mission from Scottish 
and Canadian to Australian colonial 
churches as ‘Australia’s special call!’ 
The handover took place officially in 
1866, when Paton’s own ministerial 
accreditation was also transferred.”’ 
This book provides in detail 
valuable information about the 
origins of the church in the South 
Pacific, but of necessity stops 
short of the most interesting 
period, that of self-determination. 
It was in 1948 that the Presbyterian 
Church in the New _ Hebrides 
became autonomous, and in 1980 
that a number of its ministers 
helped to form the government of 
the independent nation, Vanuatu. 
We hope that Mr. Garrett will be 
able to undertake a _ second 
volume. 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 


Dr. Rayner visited the South Pacific in 
March, 1978, during his moderatorial year. 


None is Too Many, Canada and 
the Jews of Europe, 1933-1945 
by Irving Abella and Harold Troper. 


Published by Lester and Orpen 
Dennys, 1982. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 


Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J8. Price: $19.95. 

In the winter of 1970, a young 
Nigerian woman appeared in 
Toronto, the niece of a prominent 
Presbyterian, who had been sent 
off to Canada to wait out the 
Biafran war. She came in the 
middle of high school and stayed 
until she had a master’s degree, 
and in all that time she never got 
used to the Immigration Depart- 
ment. Half-way through her stay 
she applied for landed immigrant 
status. 


‘“‘Why do you want to be a 
landed immigrant?’ the official 


demanded. 
**So I won’t have to come down 


here any more!’’ 

To give the officials credit, they 
not only laughed but gave her the 
status she wanted. But the incident 
is typical of the experience of many 
who have had to deal with the 
guardians of our gates. Im- 
migration seems to be about the 
most refractory department in the 
federal civil service. 

None is Too Many provides an 
early look at departmental 
traditions. 
migration at all in the thirties, and 
the department continued prin- 
cipally as a bureaucratic device for 
saying no. In the early thirties it 
didn’t matter much, but as the 
decade wore on, the people who 
were being refused were likely to 
be Jews who had only a choice 
between migration and death. 

The dragon at the gate was 
Frederick Charles Blair, a tough, 
legalistic civil servant with more 
than a trace of anti-Semitism. He 
was indeed a ‘‘serviceable villain,”’ 
a bureaucratic ‘‘hit-man’’ with a 
rare talent for finding good reason 
to exclude the Jews. But Blair was 
serviceable because he executed a 
popular policy. Prime Minister 
King may have had qualms of 
conscience about the Jews, but the 


one time he tried to do something, 


the public outcry was such that he 
backed off. At the end of the war a 
poll on undesirable immigrants 
indicated that, after the Germans 
and Japanese, the Jews came third. 
Even though the Holocaust was 
recent and public knowledge, 49% 
of those surveyed felt that Jews 
were undesirable immigrants. If 
any made it into Canada at all 
during the forties it was because of 
the ingenuity of Jewish en- 
trepreneurs, like those who 
scoured the refugee camps signing 
up as a garment worker any child 
of Abraham who could sew a 
buttonhole. Garment workers were 
permissible, Jews were not. Only 
about 8,000 slipped into the 


There was no im-. 


country, a small fraction of the 
180,000 who came before the 
Immigration Act was changed in 
1948. Even that migration was not 
a consequence of sympathy 
aroused by the state of post-war 
Europe. C.D. Howe had decided 
the country needed labour. Virtue 
is always more attractive when it is 
profitable. 

None is Too Many is a catalogue 
of horror stories, some _heart- 
rending, some simply grisly. It is 
an indictment of the generation 
that let it happen, and a warning to 
those who think it cannot happen 
again. Certainly we have been 
generous in the last few decades, to 
Hungarians, to Ugandans, to 
Vietnamese, but those were good 
years, as were the early years of 
this century when it was profitable 
to welcome the sturdy peasants in 
sheep-skin coats. Hard times are 
upon us again, and should we have 
another Vietnam before good 
times return, we might not be so 
generous. 

But perhaps more serious for 
Christians is the long-standing 
tradition that non Anglo-Saxon 
migration is not really a good 
thing. From the early days of 
Chinese contract labour on the 
CPR, Canadian Christians, in- 
cluding the more progressive ones, 
have worried about the effect of 
“‘unassimilable’’ migrants on the 
social fabric of the country. Even 
in these palmy bi-lingual and 
multi-cultural days we are none 
too sure what to do with people 
who decline to worship in the ethos 
and language of the Scottish 
Reformation. Forty years ago we 
acquiesced in scandalous treatment 
of both Japanese and Jews. Dare 
we assume that the xenophobia 
that made such behaviour possible 
is banished from our hearts? 


Geoffrey Johnston 


Dr. Johnston is a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada with a deep 
interest in social ethics. 


John Calvin: His Influence in the 
Western World 
edited by W. Stanford Reid. Published 
by Zondervan, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
1982. Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C_ 1J8. Price: 
$14.25. 

This volume of excellent essays 


on the influence of Calvinism in 
the Western world was occasioned 
by the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Westminster 
Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, and the seventy-fifth 
birthday of Paul Woolley, for 
most of those fifty years Registrar 
and Professor of Church History 
at the Seminary. W. Stanford 
Reid, a distinguished son of our 
own church, was one of Dr. 
Woolley’s first students and thus a 
logical choice to prepare this 
festschrift. It is most appropriate 
that a volume honouring such an 
institution and such a_ teacher 
should deal with the impact of 
Calvinism on Western culture and 
civilization, and it is to the credit 
of Dr. Reid that the volume covers 
a broad geographical range with 
solid scholarship and _ popular 
readability. 

Professor Reid’s own article on 
‘‘Calvin’s Influence in Canada’’ 
will be of particular interest to 
Canadian Presbyterians. It is a 
skillful and interesting blend of 
historical data and_ personal 
reminiscences. Reid places great 
emphasis in his assessment of the 
contribution of Calvinism to 
Canada on the early influences it 
had on people within the context 
of their homes, especially through 
the practice of family worship, 
Bible study and discussion. Such a 
solid foundation of character in 
the central spiritual realities of life 
supported the contributions made 
by several of our _ leading 
educators, businessmen and 
politicians who are mentioned here 
but treated more fully in another 
volume Dr. Reid edited, The 
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Scottish Tradition in Canada 
(McClelland and Stewart, 1976). 
As one might expect in a volume 


issuing from Westminster 
Seminary and dedicated to Dr. 
Woolley, orthodox Calvinism, 


with its emphasis on undeviating 
commitment to what are con- 
sidered to be biblical standards and 
the application of the Word of 
God in the standards of ‘‘Christian 
courtesy and justice,’’ is the 
standard by which the history of 
the Reformed tradition is 
evaluated. This perspective is an 
important and valued part of the 
Presbyterian tradition in Canada. 
This volume, edited by one of the 
leading spokesmen for that 
position within our Canadian 
church, will delight those who may 
share his views and will inform 
those who may differ. 

Brian J. Fraser 
Brian Fraser is the minister at Glebe 


Church, Toronto, Ont., and lectures in 
church history at Knox College. 


“‘How to read the Bible for all its 
worth’’ 

by Gordon Fee and Douglas Stuart. 
Published by Zondervan. Available 
from Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. 
M3C 1J8. Price: $9.00. 

When I first picked up this 
paperback I was inclined to regard 
it as just another book on ‘‘How to 
understand the Bible,’’ but on 
closer examination I realised it was 
indeed that, but in a different way. 


The fact that it was written by two 
Seminary professors didn’t help, 
maybe because I suffered under 
biblical studies as mere exercises in 
historical investigation. Gordon 
Fee is Professor of New 
Testament, and Douglas Stuart is 
Professor of Old Testament, both 
on the Faculty of Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary. However, 
they don’t live in an academic 
‘Ivory Tower,’ but regularly 
preach and teach the Word in a 
variety of church settings. They 
believe that even though the Word 
was given in a concrete historical 
context, it is ever a Living Word. 
They aim to show what the text 
originally meant, and to hear the 
same meaning in a variety of new 
or different contexts in our own 
day. Realizing too, that there are 
types of preachers and teachers of 
the Bible who dig around so much 
that they tend to muddy the 
waters, obscuring what was quite 
clear, they affirm again and again 
that the aim of good interpretation 
is not ‘‘uniqueness’’ but to get the 
plain meaning of the text. The 
main ingredient for that task is 
enlightened common _ sense. 
‘*Correct interpretation brings relief to 
the mind and a prod to the heart.”’ 

The book is little more than two 
hundred pages long but it covers a 
lot of ground. It starts with an 
excellent statement on ‘‘the need to 
interpret’’ and it finishes with a very 
wise chapter on the book of 
Revelation...This is a ‘must’ for all 
who are bothered about angels, 
trumpets, earthquakes, beasts, 
dragons and bottomless pits. 

A good translation, the basic 
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tool for reading and studying the 
Bible, is dealt with, and the New 
International Version gets high 
marks while the Living Bible does 
not fare too well. 

What the Old Testament 
narratives are, and what they are 
not, is also dealt with — their 
purpose to show God at work in 
his creation and among his people; 
they are not just stories about 
people who lived in Old Testament 
times, but what God did to, and 
through, these people. The 
relationship of the Christian to the 
Old Testament law is dealt with 
and the principle is laid down that 
the Old Testament represents an 
Old Covenant which is one we are 
no longer obligated to keep; and 
we have to assume that these 
stipulations (laws) are not binding 
upon us unless renewed in the New 
Covenant. 

‘‘Enforcing the Covenant’’ is 
the title of the chapter on the 
Prophets. The Psalms, ‘‘Israel’s 
prayers and _ ours’’, combines 
scholarship with real devotion. 
The authors are aware that the 
Parables have suffered a fate of 
misrepresentation in ‘the church 
second only to the Book of 
Revelation, and so are at pains to 
show how they function as calling 
forth response on the part of the 
hearer. ‘‘The Parable is itself the 
message’ and it is told to capture 
and address the hearers and to 
bring them up short about their 
own actions, or cause them to 
respond in some way to Jesus and 
his ministry. 

Space does not allow to deal 
with the chapters on the Gospels, 
the Acts, the Epistles and Letters; 
suffice to say I wish I had had a 
book like this to read and 
distribute many years ago. The 
illustrations, the up-to-dateness, 
the spirituality and the scholar- 
ship, combine to make this a book 
that will be a blessing to all who 
want to enjoy the Bible, know 
what they believe and why they 
believe it. 


Gilbert D. Smith 


Mr. Smith is a retired minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada who resides 
in Victoria, B.C. 


A Cry for Mercy: 
Prayers from the Genesee 
By Henri J. M. Nouwen. Published in 
New York by Doubleday, 1981. 
Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. Price: 
$13.95 hardcover; $7.95 paperback. 
The revival of interest in 
Christian spirituality in our day 
has produced some _ strange 
bedfellows. Here is a liberal Dutch 
Roman Catholic priest, teaching 
Pastoral Theology at a Protestant 
seminary in the United States, 
returning for a second time to a 
Trappist monastery in upstate New 
York, and turning to a community 
of evangelical social activists for 
help in editing the prayers written 
during his stay. Could it be the 
work of the Holy Spirit that brings 
such a rich variety of traditions to 
bear on our contemporary search 
for meaning and faith? My own 
answer is an unqualified ‘Yes’ and 
I think that the catholicity of 
Nouwen’s prayers in this collection 
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bear witness to that movement of 
the Spirit. . 

Nouwen has been acknowledged 
as one of the most respected guides 
for the contemporary pilgrim in 
the faith. This book takes us on his 
Own Spiritual journey over a seven- 
month stay at the Abbey of the 
Genesee. in’ 19792 VA's the 
illustrations of Earl Thollander 
depict, the path leads from the 
confines of a fearful heart to the 
openness of a grateful heart. 

But these prayers are not for the 
faint-hearted. There is a hardness 
in Nouwen’s spirituality that is 
born of the realization that 
genuine faith requires an honesty 
about ourselves that is difficult to 
accept. In his preface to the first 
group of prayers arising from the 
fearful heart, Nouwem writes: 
There is so much fear in us. Fear of 
people, fear of God and much raw, 
undefined, free-flowing anxiety. I 
wonder if fear is not our main obstacle 
to prayer.... Our inclination is to show 
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our Lord only what we feel com- 
fortable with. But the more we dare to 
reveal our whole trembling self to him, 
the more we will be able to sense that 
his love, which is perfect love, casts 
out all our fears. Nouwen’s ex- 
perience is that Christ meets us on 
the frontiers of our fears, 
especially our fear of being 
rejected by God. In the forgiving 
embrace of Christ, we are carried 
beyond those fears into a new life 
directed to the glory of God. 

Nouwen’s sojourn begins in the 
bleakness of upstate New York’s 
February. Throughout Lent, his 
meditations issue in a cry for 
mercy, until Easter brings rays of 
hope. This reality radiates through 
the power of the Spirit and em- 
braces the needs of the world. 
Having experienced the power of 
God on the frontiers of the self and 
the world, Nouwen concludes with 
grateful response from the depths 
of his heart. 

This book is well-suited to use in 
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personal devotions. As one might 
have surmised from the catalogue 
of influences presented above, 
Nouwen’s prayers will take you 
through a broad range of ex- 
perience and touch upon many 
dimensions of the compassion of 
God that lies at the heart of our 
Christian tradition. 

Brian Fraser 
Brian Fraser is the minister at Glebe 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ontario, 


and lecturer in church history at Knox 
College. 


Judges (Bible Study Commentary 
Series) 

by Paul P. Enns. Published by 
Zondervan, 1982. 148 pp. Available 
from Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J8. Price $6.50. 

The author of this small com- 
mentary for lay readers writes in 
the conservative tradition, having 
Deenimneducatedy ati Dallas 
Theological Seminary which was 
founded by dispensationalists who 
considered most theological 
seminaries apostate. His views on 
the chronology of the period of the 
Judges are therefore, not surpris- 
ingly, based on a wooden reading 
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of the round numbers found in 
scripture. His views on the com- 
pilation of the book are summed 
up in a brief quote from Young’s 
Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, which gives a_ negative 
assessment of what is called 
**divisive criticism.’’ On the few 
occasions when Enns ventures to 
discuss textual problems, he does 
not explain the nature of the pro- 
blems, but rather quotes the NIV 
or NASB translations and cites 
various authorities, sometimes un- 
named, to confirm his preference. 

A number of his more ques- 
tionable interpretations are offered 
without explanation or authority. 
For example, Enns is clearly 
disturbed that Deborah, a woman, 
should have been one of the 
judges. On page 52 he says that 
“*The fact that Israel had a woman lead 
them in battle says as much concerning 
the disruption of Israelite society as it 
does that a woman could lead them to 
victory.’’ On the following page, he 
attributes her role as judge to the 
fact that she was a prophetess. 
Throughout the book he shows an 
unusual interest in the place of 
women in Hebrew society and his 
interpretations always assume the 
worst. Another example of a ques- 
tionable interpretation he adopts 
without adequate discussion is in 
Judges 19:22 where the Ben- 
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jamenites demand that the old man 
from Gibeah who has taken in a 
Levite as a guest bring out the 
Levite in order that they might 
‘‘know’’ him. Enns assumes that 
homosexual activity was their in- 
tention. In fact the text is am- 
biguous on this point. His inter- 
pretation of the name Micah, 
‘““Who is like Yahweh,’’ as an ex- 
ample of religious syncretism is 
also unusual, if not unlikely. 
Despite these problems Enns 
does succeed in presenting the 
themes of the book of Judges in a 
fairly clear way and confronts 
some of the theological problems 
Christians must face when dealing 
with the moral attitudes of early 
Israelite society. 
Alice Ogden Bellis 


Alice Bellis is an Associate Minister at 
Providence Presbyterian Church, Fairfax, 
Virginia, and has a doctorate in Old 
Testament studies. oO 
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and, in fact, have been at no such 
functions where even fifty per cent 
of Presbytery was present. 

I now find that I can have liberty 
of conscience but not liberty of 
action which I have had for many 
years. I am told that if I refuse to 
participate in the ordination of a 
woman minister or elder that I am 
‘*following a divisive course’’ and 
am denying my ordination vows. 
In my vows as an elder I, like the 


majority of ruling elders, never 


promised not to follow a divisive 
| course or ‘‘to share in and submit 
myself to all lawful oversight in the 
courts.”’ 

All of the reasons listed in the 
Task Force Report for not exacting 
legislation granting exemption (A. 
& P. pg. 511) can be applied to the 
legislation demanding compliance. 
The concluding paragraph of 
recommendation 1A dealing with 
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pastoral care and understanding, 
and the closing comments of Mrs. 
Margaret Taylor to ‘‘let us show 
the love of Jesus Christ’’ now have 
a rather hollow ring, I am sure, to 
the members of Cote des Neiges 
and John Vaudry. They do to me! 
Where will this Declaratory Act 
take us? I look to the 109th 
General Assembly to rescind the 
compulsory clause or to send the 
issue down to the people under the 
Barrier Act. 
John McCullough, 
Agincourt, Ont. 


On WCC Grants 


The two letters in the January 
issue of The Record (Mr. Wilson’s 
and Mrs. Talbot’s response) lead 
me to believe that these letters 
should be carved in stone and 
reprinted in subsequent January 
issues. In this way members of 
congregations would have their 
answers before they asked the 
question at the annual 
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congregational meeting. 

Such was the case at a recent 
meeting of our congregation when 
that point in the meeting was 
reached for the presentation of the 
General Assembly Budget 
allocation. Unfortunately, I had 
forgotten about the letters when I 
responded to the question. But, 
fortunately, I had remembered the 
figures from the A & P, 1982, for 
Presbyterian World Service and 
Development. 

In researching this matter 
recently, I have noticed that there 
were NO contributions to the 
Special Fund of the Program to 
Combat Racism of the World 
Council of Churches (S.F., 
P.C.R., W.C.C.) from P.W.S. or 
its predecessor, Inter Church Aid 
et al, until after a great brouhaha 
arose at the Sudbury Assembly, 
1979, the 105th. That Assembly 
was deluged with Overtures 
regarding this Fund — almost as 
many as the Ottawa Assembly, 
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1981, the 107th, regarding the 
Ordination of Women. It was at 
this Assembly that P.W.S. was 
instructed that ONLY 
DESIGNATED GIFTS may be 
sent to the the P.C.R., S.F. 

It leads one to think that if 
presbyteries, sessions, and/or 
synods had not made such a big 
issue out of the matter, NO 
PRESBYTERIANS' would _ be 
designating gifts to that Fund 
today. Food for thought, eh? 

Ian Dudgeon, 

Budget & Stewardship Convener, 

Waterloo- Wellington Presbytery 

P.S. Hooray for Rodger Talbot’s 

reply, with some doubts as to the 
suitability of his last paragraph. 


Travel allowance 
not a ‘“perk’’ 


My first reaction on reading Mr. 
McLeod’s condemnation of the 
increase in the. basic _ travel 
allowance (January Record) was 
one of intense anger. I immediately 
began to compose this response 
liberally sprinkled with phrases of 
contempt and insult. 

After prayer and _ worship, 
however, my anger gave way to a 
feeling of immense sadness that a 
member of our denomination 
would feel as Mr. McLeod appears 
to, about our teaching elders. It 
hurts me deeply to know that there 
are those who believe that 
ministers are as mercenary as he 
indicates. In my relationship with 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, which includes mem- 
bership in four _ separate 
congregations, treasurer of three 
and close involvement with many 
of its ministers, it has been my 
experience, almost without ex- 
ception, to know them as in- 
dividuals who are totally com- 
mitted to the Lord, totally 
dedicated to service within his 
church and content to accept 
whatever comes their way in the 
form of remuneration. It was said 
of one particular pastor of a 


congregation for which I was 
treasurer that he would accept a 
salary decrease with the same 
graciousness with which he ac- 
cepted an increase. I continue to 
believe that many of the men and 
women in the ministry of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
feel the same way. 

To’ describe’ a’ $2,500" ‘car 
allowance as a ‘‘perk’’ does not do 
justice to the facts concerning the 
costs of vehicle ownership, 
operation and maintenance in 
Canada in 1983. If Mr. MacLeod 
has a particular grievance with 
regard to lack of visitation by his 
pastor, then he perhaps has a 
matter which should be taken to 
his Presbytery. Notwithstanding 
this, home visitation constitutes 
but a small part of the travel which 
a pastor is required to do in the 
performance of his duties. 

It is impossible to know the 
break-down of the results of 
various votes within general 
assemblies. However, based upon 
my experience with both ruling 
and teaching elders, I would 
presume the ratio voting in favour 
of the increase would be far higher 
among the former than the latter. 

Such an attitude of bitterness 
can only result in the breakdown 
of the relationship between the 
pastor and his people and over- 
come the love with which we are 
commanded to deal with one 
another. Therefore I respectfully 
suggest that as a church, we pray 
for those who feel this way 
towards our clergy. 

J. H. Broadwell, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Why Weirdo is worried 


In your February, 1983 issue 
Barsanuphius quotes Professor J. 
Weirdo McVague as follows: 

‘*The eighties are clearly not my 
time. Orthodox belief is spreading 
like the plague.’’ 

I assume (although I cannot be 
sure) that poor Weirdo is worried 
about 1984. Big Brother does not 
take kindly to any form of doubt. 

George van Lunen, 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


The Deacons haven’t 
disappeared 

Mr. Rienks, in_ his article 
““Where did the Deacons go?’’ 
could answer his own question 
very easily. They went to 
denominations who still try to 
function in the biblical way as God 
first directed us so to do. 

There are thousands of deacons 
in Canada, but you won’t find 
them in the Presbyterian Church. 
It seems we know better! 


Jennifer Munns, 
Hillsborough, N.B. 


Appreciates Marshall 


Thank you for such a wonderful 
article in the February issue titled 
“What About Marriage?’’ not 
only because it was written by a 
Canadian minister (Mr. Marshall) 
but it was like a breath of spring. 

The Record needs articles such 
as these; it’s a timely message 
centred on Christ’s words. 

Hope to see more of Mr. 
Marshall’s articles in The Record. 

D. Vukson, (Mrs.) 
Scarborough, Ont. 


In keeping with the 
state of the country 

In response to the article, ‘‘An 
Act of Piracy’’ by D. S. MacLeod, 
Fort MacLeod, Alberta, in the 
January ’83 issue of The 
Presbyterian Record, | wish to add 
my concerns regarding the General 
Assembly’s demands for a 12% 
increase in stipend, 65% increase 
for travel allowance and 50% for 
mileage, all coming at a time of 
government restraints of 6% and 
5%, and a tight money policy 
throughout the country. 

This makes it very difficult for 
the faithful senior citizens with 
their limited incomes, retired 
people, struggling young farmers 
and working families who wish to 
keep the church going in the rural 
communities. 

In our church today we see an 
increase in the aging population, a 
drastic decrease in church at- 
tendance and a lack of dedicated 
young people to carry on the work. 


These factors could be the cause of 
the closure of small churches at a 
time when The Presbyterian 
Church of Canada is attempting to 
double its membership. Hopefully 
this will not happen but it seems 
there would need to be a cutback in 
the General Assembly’s budget, in 
keeping with the present financial 
state of the country. 
Anne McIntosh, 
Madoc, Ont. 


The Law - or a new way? 


1 Cor. 14-34, ‘‘Let your women 
keep silence in the churches: for it is 
not permitted unto them to speak: but 
they are commanded to be under 
obedience, as also saith the law.’’ Mr. 
Demerling would certainly put 
women in their place, at least 
women under the law. Are we 
under the law? We quote Paul 
further: ‘‘Now however we are free 
from the law because we died to that 
which held us prisoner.”?’ — ‘‘No 


longer do we serve in the old way of a 
written law but in a new way of the 
Spirit.’’ — ‘‘Yet ye know that a person 
is put right with God only through 
faith in Christ, never by doing what 
the law requires.’? — ‘‘Christ has 
redeemed us from the curse that the 
law brings.’’ — ‘‘Now that the time 
for faith is here, the law is no longer in 
charge of us,’’ etc., etc. 

We can immediately’ give 
references with more authority 
than Paul that will refute the 
above! Where does that leave us? 
Which version is inspired and 
inerrant? Fortunately the question 
is not a problem to the Church. 
The answer in Christian Spirit is 
too apparent. Let us use for our 
reference Gal. 3-28, ‘‘There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female: for we are all one in Christ 
Jesus!”’ 

E. MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 
P.S. ‘‘Something Old, Something 


Advertisement 


36 Spencer Ave., Toronto 


(Just west of Dufferin, south of King) 


Professional, Caring Staff 
Beautiful furnished private or 
semi-private rooms 

Menu selection — Superb cuisine 
Daily maid service 

Continuous Entertainment and 
activities 

24-hr. medical/nursing 
supervision. 


be Dignified | 
| Rb paent Living 


We Promise a unique environment of warmth, 
friendship and security at. . . 


SPENCER HOUSE 


For-more information or to arrange a personal tour, 
please phone Mr. Paul Mitchell 


(416) 531-5737 
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SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys with 
learning disabilities 

For further information 
write to 

Sheila Morrison Schools 
RoR 

UTOPIA, Ontario, LOM 1TO. 
(Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14) 


THE REVEREND PETER F. GILBERT 
M.A., B.D., Phil. M. 
CHURCH EDUCATION 
CONSULTANT 


CREATIVE PROGRAM DESIGN 
in Bible, Interfaith Relations, 
Social & Ethical Issues, 
Marriage & Family Life. 
INDIVIDUAL & 

GROUP COUNSELLING 
Tel. (416) 222-3247 
21 Mango Drive, Willowdale, Ont. 
M2K 2E9. 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
TUNING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Dubay ORGANS LTO 


1349 Plains Road East, 
Burlington, Ontario, 
416-634-8831 L7R 3P7 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


FOR SALE 
Casavant Pipe Organ 1965, 
Lye Tracker 1920, 
Allen Digital 1981 
Allin excellent condition. 
CALL Rodgers Organ Show Room 
(416) 292-4364 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 
funeral chapels 
Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 
Coquitlam, B. C. (604) 936-7411 
Westwood, 2235 Central Ave., 
Port Coquitlam. (604) 941-6087 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 
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New’”’ (January), beautifully done 
— what a working paper for every 
congregation! ‘‘Presbyterian 
congregations grow even in the most 
adverse circumstances when people 
feel themselves to be ‘wanted’.’’? — 
required reading for all! 


Errors and omissions 


Your February review of One 
Man’s Journal by _ Herbert 
O’Driscoll tells us that the author 
‘was born and educated in Britain.’’ 
He was not. Although it may seem 
to be a fine point, it is actually 
fundamental to Mr. O’Driscoll’s 
nature, insights and unique per- 
sonal gifts that he was born and 
educated in Dublin, Ireland. ‘Ere 
this letter is printed he will have 
come to Knox Church, Oakville, 
Ontario, (March 11-13) to conduct 
a conference on the theme ‘‘A 
Time for Believing’’ in connection 
with our Sesquicentennial year. In 
preparation for this we have been 
studying his introductory tapes 
and singing his hymns. May I 
quote a verse from one of the 
hymns? The hymn is titled ‘‘When 
the launching pad is blazing.’’ 
Here is verse two: 

When the scalpel gently severs 
For the heart to be revealed, 
When the unborn life is ended, 
And its fate is swiftly sealed; 
Then be with us, Christ incarnate, 
Who in woman’s womb did lie, 
As we search for what is human 
Give us wisdom from on high. 

Perhaps you. will consider 
covering the conference so that 
Mr. O’Driscoll’s expositions — 
and you refer to him, quite justly, I 
believe, as ‘‘...arguably one of the 
best preachers in the English-speaking 
world today’? — may be shared by 
your readership. 

As a member of the staff of 
Knox, Oakville and well into my 
second decade as a peruser of your 
journal, I felt it was unfortunate 
that you omitted to cover the CBC 
‘‘Meeting Place’? Remembrance 
Service televised from our church 


on November 7th last. Surely the 
two or three Presbyterian services 
carried annually by this trans- 
denominational, nation-wide 
television programme should not 
go unreviewed in the national 
magazine of our denomination? 
The Rev. R. C. Taylor preached an 
outstanding sermon on ‘‘What We 
Learn from Remembering’’ which 
was a model of all that a pithy, 
challenging sermon for a national 
television audience should be. 
Presbyterianism is alive and well in 
Oakville. Come visit. 
Alan H. Cowle, 
Director of Music, 
Knox Church, Oakville, Ont. 


Here we are! 


It seems I missed your editorial 
in the September issue concerning 
the . apparent absence. of 
adolescents in our. church. 
However, Mr. Davidson’s letter in 
the February issue called my at- 
tention to this concern. Yes, we are 
here! Being heavily involved with 
our church camps and_ the 
P.Y.P.S. (Presbyterian Young 
People’s Society), I always took it 
for granted that my elders within 
our denomination were as well 
informed as my parents are 
concerning young people’s ac- 
tivities. | was wrong. 

I was blessed enough to attend 
the very same conference Mr. 
Davidson referred to in _ the 
February issue. As some of my 
peers would say, it was a blast! I 
found myself growing  con- 
siderably in my relationship with 
Christ. I know many of my friends 
found the same. This kind of 
strong fellowship is regularly 
enjoyed on_ several occasions 
throughout the year. One such 
event took place last Winter: I am 
speaking of Winter Week-end. 
Both Convention ’82 and Winter 
Week-end are Synod _ events, 
namely, the Synod of Toronto and 
Kingston. Presbytery events, 
usually smaller, such as the recent 
volleyball tournament for the 
Presbytery of East Toronto are 
also things I look foward to. Don’t 
forget, many churches have an 
organized youth group. So you 


see, we are alive and well. Now 
that I see the problem, I’ll try to 
help some of my leaders to do 
something about it. Mr. Davidson, 
although I don’t think we are an 
endangered species, we can sure 
use some input from the older 
members of the church. We 
welcome anybody who would like 
to get involved, no experience is 
necessary! Thank you, Mr. 
Davidson, for being concerned and 
thank you, Mr. Editor, for the 
opportunity of making our 
existence known. 
Bruce Davis (16) 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Push back pornography 

Pornography in all its forms is 
our concern. The availability of 
pornography in the home on Pay- 
TV channels has pushed us to 
comment on the situation. We 
believe it is time for the church to 
speak up. Those outside may not 
hear, but we feel the church should 
strongly call upon its members to 
support clean, healthy living. 

The law may not be concerned 
about what consenting adults do 
behind closed doors, but those 
who believe that the human body 
(and mind) is a temple of the Holy 
Spirit know that you cannot shut 
the door to God in any area of life. 
Like the prophets of the Old 
Testament, we insist that a healthy 
morality is a key part of a religious 
life. 

We believe that if the Christians 
of Canada speak with a strong, 
united voice, this rising wave of 
pornography which is lapping into 
our homes can be pushed back. We 
call upon Presbyterians, as_ in- 
dividuals and in church courts to 
stand for healthy human 
relationships and against porn- 
ography. 

Taking such a stand will cert- 
ainly make our church grow in 
stature and in favour. 

D. M. Douthart, 
_ On behalf of the Session of 
Knox Church, Windsor, Ontario. 
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Advertisements 


The Very Rev. Dr. C. Ritchie Bell Memorial Fund 


A Memorial Fund has been established in memory of a respected professor, a 
distinguished Moderator and beloved pastor. The Fund will be used to refurbish 
The Presbyterian College Chapel and for bursary assistance. Contributions are 
invited. 


The Principal 

The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8. 


MAY 1ST, BIBLE SOCIETY SUNDAY 


On the first Sunday of May each year, congregations of 
all Christian Churches hear of how they are all served by 
the Canadian Bible Society and on that Sunday pray for 
the Society and receive offering for its support. 


Thank you for observing Bible Society Sunday. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4A 2S4 (416)757-4171 


Advertisement 


halfway around the world - to help 

shape the lives of girls and boys 

These are just a few of the children at the 
Dr. Graham’s Homes in north India. 
Because of regular support they receive 
good food, clothes, medical care, educa- 
tion and love - compared to an over- 
crowded room or an outdoor shelter in the 
slums. 

You, or your group, is invited to sponsor 
one of these kiddies. Your decision could 
change a young child’s life. 


DR. GRAHAM ‘s HOMES 


KALIMPONG, WEST BENGAL, INDIA pau, EMER a me ore ed arma aed Naat net 


aR GRAHAM'S HOMES, Canadian Council 
“Children’s City 


359 Dundas St., London, Ont. Canada N6B 1V5 
I wish to sponsor a boy [J girl 1 

of the Himalayas” 

FOUNDED 1900 


Enclosed is payment for first month $17.000 
Providing a Home, Education and 


full year $204.00 0 
Please send me further information [J 
Training for Children from many 
Racial Backgrounds 


I cannot sponsor a child but enclose a 
for over 80 Years 


Approved by 
Dept. National Revenue, Ottawa. 


ADDRESS? oh Se Pa 


CITY foes pus CODE. 2 = 


Income Tax Reeeiniy issued promptly 
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CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

¢ lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

e collection plates 


BS 
99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
ight house | (416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


MADE IN CANADA 


Commemorative plates 
custom decorated 
for your church, 
school, etc. 


— Also — 
bon bon dishes 
dinner bells, etc. 


Brochure on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
WOYiSZ5: 
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Ghe Chorister Rohe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


DP Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 977-3857 


For Quality 


that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


457-9822 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 
80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


Scottish Woollens Tweeds 
Clan Tartans Souvenirs 
With enquiries please enclose 


stamped addressed return envelope. 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 
Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1GO0 
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One ‘‘good’’ better 
than none? 


The article of the American 
writer David Trembley in the 
January issue of The Presbyterian 
Record is not worth the paper it is 
printed on. If you wish to print an 
article on Evangelicals, you could 
easily find better writing. And to 
entitle it, ‘“The Christian Response 
to the ‘Evangelicals’ ’’ is absurd. 
The only good the article does is to 
call forth the reply by Wallace 
Whyte. 

Alex MacLeod, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


A simplistic necessity 


It’s been a long time now that 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has aimed its central thrust 
at church growth. And again I find 
myself disappointed and frustrated 
by the current ‘‘growth’’ concepts 
that the church seems to have 
adopted. This came home to me 
again in the two-page ad- 
vertisements in The Record 
sponsored by the ‘‘Double in the 
80’s’’ Committee. In all the 
paragraphs, ideas and photos, 
what troubles me is not what is 
said, but what isn’t said. Not once 
here is the name of Jesus Christ 
mentioned. Not once do I read that 
newcomers have been attracted by 
the power and preaching of the 
Word of God. The statistics of 
growth have not been attributed, 
with thanksgiving, to the Spirit of 
God, but to the tools and tactics of 
the local church. These  oft- 
repeated omissions stand out in 
such frequent articles and 
discussions more than the content 
of what is actually said. 

I do not understand the 
scriptures to encourage ordinary or 
tantalizing methods of attracting 
the unsaved to the organized 
church. I have noticed, however, 
in the book of Acts for example, 
that ‘‘God added to their number’”’ | 
(and not by mere doubling): 2:47, | 
5:14, 6:7, 9:13, 11:21. But even in| 


these examples, I don’t see the 
importance to be on growth as 
such, but rather on Christians 
living in an attitude of praise, 
faithfulness to the living God, and 
the bold proclamation of his 
sacrificial love. Growth followed. 

We can see all through the Bible 
that when the people of God had 
their lives fixed on him and lived in 
prayerful expectancy and 
obedience, God moved mightily 
among them. With this as our goal 
and thrust, both individually and 
corporately, I’m sure we won’t 
have any need for a Church 
Growth Committee. Neither will 
we need to borrow programme and 
publicity ideas from the service 
club down the street. 

The only ‘‘tools’’ we need are 
Christ-centered sermons and 
teaching, and Christians seeking to 
live daily by faith and with 
thanksgiving to the God of our 
salvation:(Rom. 1:16-17). In this 
we will be strengthened and have 
growth ensured. 

Does this approach seem too 
simplistic and pat? It is. But I 
believe that we have been omitting 
or replacing this (perhaps more 
difficult) way on the local and 
national scale. We can not reveal 
God to people. But we must 
proclaim him always and allow 
him to reveal himself to an in- 
dividual’s need and circumstance. 


Ron Matheson, 
Kelowna, B.C. 


Let’s not waste the 
resources we have 

The January issue of The 
Record disturbed me to find two 
men (the Revs. McCombie and 
Young) purportedly evangelicals in 
an evangelical church, quarrelling 
over a word. True, this is not 
uncommon among us. We have the 
right to disagree. But do we not 
have also the responsibility to 
support and build up the Body of 
Christ? Rather than argue over 
whether ‘‘evangelical’’ should or 
should not be included in church 
terminology, perhaps we ought to 
look at past and_ present 
representations of it in order to 


shape our future. 

Perhaps an_ illustration will 
make my point. I was once looking 
at another minister’s church sign 
and he pointed out that he did not 
think it necessary for it to have the 
word ‘‘evangelical’’? on that sign 
because any group of people that 
were not evangelical and called 
themselves Christian were little 
better than a pious social club. He 
saw no need for the word on the 
sign. He saw a great need for it in 
the action and life of his people. 
For my money, that’s the part that 
counts. Let’s put actions and 
money where our mouths are. 

(Rev.) Robert Cochrane, 
Corunna, Ont. 


Medical personnel 
urgently requested 


The Record has received a 
communication from_ the 
Canadian Council of Churches, 
too long to reprint in full, drawing 
the attention of Canadian churches 
to the urgent need for medical 
personnel to serve in Lebanon. The 
World Council of Churches, on 
behalf of whom the Canadian 
Council is co-ordinating the appeal 
in this country, has drawn up a list 
of the various medical skills in 
demand. They also point out that: 

— the term of service is nor- 
mally for one year, though in some 
exceptional cases, a six-month 
term will be considered; 

— insurance for health, accident 
and war risk is essential and will 
normally be taken care of by the 
sending body (e.g. The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada); 

— housing living allowance and 
local transportation will be 
provided by the Lebanon 
Emergency Programme; 

— salary/remuneration to be 
paid by the sending body. 

For more complete information 
and the list of positions needed, 
those interested are asked to 
contact Tad Matsui at the 
Canadian Council of Churches 
offices at 40 St. Clair Avenue East, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4T 1M39, or, 
preferably, to telephone 416-921- 
4152. 

O 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 
30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. 
M8Z 224. 


WE 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
diy A\\\, Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 
"White forBrochure” 
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Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MS5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


RUSSELL C GOODMAN 
Stained Glass Studios 
3846 ELLESMERE ROAD 
WEST HILL. Ont 

M1C 1J1 

PHONE (416) 282-8979 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
¢ Traditional and modern designs 
e Repairs e Releading 
¢ New Frames * Installers 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St. Wpg. R2V 2C2 


CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 
DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 
or Contemporary Designs. 
Routledge St. Hyde Park Ontario 
NOM 1Z0 ESTABLISHED 1959 
(519) 472-6657 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
125 Montreal Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. 

Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills. Ont. M3C 1J8 


Catalogue on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 
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Co-founder of 
Christian Children’s Fund 
of Canada retires 

Tributes were received from 
Canadian government and church 
leaders at a retirement dinner held 
recently in Toronto for Frank J. 


Whilsmith, co-founder of the 
Christian Children’s Fund of 
Canada. 


Fund-supported child 


In a letter, Prime Minister 
Trudeau called Whilsmith’s work 
“fan outstanding contribution to 
the spiritual life and well being of 
needy children around the world.”’ 

Dr. Wayne Smith, Moderator of 
the General Assembly, in_ his 
remarks mentioned 9 Mr. 
Whilsmith’s many years of service 
to The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada through his work with the 
Administrative Council, the 
Second Century Advance for 
Christ and Presbyterian Men. 

The Rev. Merrill Reside, 
minister of Willowdale Church, of 
which Mr. Whilsmith is a member, 
spoke of his dedication to the 
congregation in mission, 
evangelism and outreach. 

The major surprise of the 
evening came with the arrival of 
Drenko Pureval, a _ former 
sponsored child now residing in the 
United States. The reality of the 
Fund’s work was brought into 
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News 


focus as she traced her life as a 
child escaping with her parents 
from Tibet to a refugee camp in 
India, to her sponsorship by 
Whilsmith through school and on 
to university. 

Mr. Whilsmith was presented 
with three plaques, a two-volume 
‘‘Album of Memories,’’ and a 
travel voucher for himself and his 
wife, Dora. 


Crystal Cathedral loses 
property tax exemption 


(Christianity Today, Jan. 21) — 
The California State Board of 
Equalization has ruled that the 
Garden Grove Community Church 
is ineligible for property tax- 
exempt status. The church has also 
been billed for $400,000 in back 
taxes. Church officials estimate the 
loss of exemption could cost them 
$250,000 a year. 

Garden Grove was founded in 
1955 by well-known television 
preacher (‘‘Hour of Power’’) and 
author Robert Schuller, and in- 
cludes among its property the 
imposing $20 million Crystal 
Cathedral. The increasing use of 
church facilities, especially the 
cathedral, for ostensibly com- 
mercial purposes was cited as the 
reason for disqualification. The 
state objected to the use of the 
cathedral as a site for concerts, by 
a variety of popular entertainers, 
and to the presence of a Ticketron 
ticket agency on church property. 
Concerts for this season have been 
cancelled, as have activities such as 
Weight Watchers and _ aerobic 
dancing which were also being held 
on the grounds. 

Schuller, perhaps best known 
for his  ‘‘possibility-thinking’’ 
philosophy, stated that his aim for 
the cathedral was to minister to the 
whole community. He does not 
think there is any real difficulty 
concerning the tax status and says 
that they are used to tackling 
mountains. ‘‘A bump in the road is 
no problem.”’ 

An appeal has been launched. 


Moderator of Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland chosen 


The next Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in _ Ireland 
will be the Rev. Thomas J. Simp- 
son, Deputy Clerk of the General 
Assembly and Secretary of the 
Home Mission, Education and 
Church Extension. 

He was nominated on February 
1 by 17 of 22 presbyteries in 
Ireland and will take up office in 
June at the meeting of the General 
Assembly in Dublin. 

Mr. Simpson (58) is concerned 
with promoting what he believes is 
best in the Presbyterian Church’s 
Calvinistic and Reformed 
tradition. He emphasizes the 
supremacy of God’s word in 
Presbyterianism and believes that 
the courts of the church ‘‘are the 
warp and woof of 
Presbyterianism’’ and that this is 


where ‘‘our debates and decisions — 


must take place.’’ 


Scientologists embroiled 
in internal dispute 


(EN) — The Church of 
Scientology, described by _ its 
leaders as a ‘‘highly profitable 
business with cult-like overtones,”’ 
is embroiled in a bitter internal 
battle over the control of hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

Ronald E. DeWolf, eldest son of 


Scientology founder, L. Ron 
Hubbard, is seeking to gain 
control of the family estate. 


DeWolf, who changed his name to 
repudiate his father’s position, 
claims Hubbard is either dead or 
mentally incompetent. A Calfornia 
Superior Court judge has set a trail 
date for April ‘to determine 
Hubbard’s status. 

Meanwhile, Hubbard’s wife, 
Mary Sue, who was seeking to 
block DeWolf’s court action, has 
been ordered by a Federal district 
court to begin serving a four-year 
sentence for her role in a con- 
spiracy to infiltrate and bug U.S. 


government offices. 

A spokesman for the Church of 
Scientology says there is nothing 
unusual about  MHubbard’s 
disappearance, adding that he likes 
his privacy and is often off 
somewhere writing. 

Based on Eastern philosophies, 
Scientology purports to teach how 
to live an harmonious life by 
erasing painful sub-conscious 
memories or ‘‘engrams.”’ 


Malcolm Muggeridge joins 
Roman Catholic Church 


(RNS) — Malcolm Muggeridge, 
internationally known author, 
broadcaster, lecturer, and onetime 
communist party member, has 
been received into the Roman 
Catholic Church at the age of 79. 

Mr. Muggeridge’s journey. from 
atheism to Christianity has been 
well publicized, 
but, until now, 
he has refused to 
be identified 
with any parti- 
cular denomina- 
tion. He says 
\ that he had for 
many years brooded over becom- 
ing a Roman Catholic, but had 
been ‘‘mysteriously held back.”’ 

Asked afterwards what had 
most influenced his decision, Mr. 
Muggeridge said it was the Roman 
Catholic Church’s sure stand on 
issues such as abortion, con- 
traception and euthanasia. Once 
he had decided to join the church 
he says he felt that ‘‘a sense of 
homecoming”’ has prevailed. 


Frew croun. Valiaviall UVNnulCriinaln 


Consultation on 
interim ministry held 

A consultation on _ interim 
ministry was held Jan. 29 at St. 
John’s Anglican Church in 
Willowdale, Ont., under the 
guidance of the Rev. Roy Oswald, 
Director of Training and Field 
Studies at The Alban Institute, 
Washington, D.C. 

Oswald, who is an ordained 
minister in the Lutheran Church in 
America, brought to the con- 
sultation some of the research 
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gathered by the Institute, as well as 
new strategies for church leaders to 
use in the area of interim ministry. 
There were 20 representatives 
from the Anglican, Presbyterian 
and United Churches in attendance 
at the event which was organized 
by the Rev. Robert W. Johnson, 
consultant to churches, and the 
Rev. Brian Murray, director of the 
Aurora Conference Centre. 


The Presbyterian 
College Convocation 

The Convocation of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, 


will be held at Knox-Crescent and 
Kensington Church, Montreal, on 
Thursday, May 5S, at 8:00 p.m. 

The Convocation speaker will be 
Dr. Arthur Van Seters, Principal 


Designate of the Vancouver 
School of Theology. 
Canadians a happy lot 


Canadians are among _ the 
happiest people in the world (with 
95 per cent indicating that they are 
either very happy or quite happy) 
and take more pleasure in their 
lives than people in the United 
States and Europe, according to 
the results of a recent Gallup poll. 

The survey is part of a $2- 
million worldwide study on values 
and beliefs, sponsored by the 
Centre for Applied Research in the 
Apostolate, a Roman Catholic 
research organization. It was 
conducted among a cross-sampling 
of 1200 people and paints a picture 
of the average Canadian as a 
purposeful, comfort-oriented, 
gregarious soul who values family 
life. 

The survey also reveals that 
while 87 per cent claim to obey the 
eighth commandment, only 30 per 
cent believe the same of their 
neighbours. Only one-third of the 
respondents believe that there are 
moral and ethical absolutes that 
can be used to guide behaviour, 
with twice that number main- 
taining that good and evil depend 
on the circumstances. Confidence 
in the churches was expressed by 


69 per cent, in Parliament by 42 
per cent. 

The Rev. Cassius Yuhaus, 
executive director of the research 
centre, states that ‘‘...never before 
has anyone attempted on such a 
vast scale to determine what really 
is behind decisions people make 
that affect their entire lives, the 
basic moral decisions, basic values 
and beliefs.”’ 

Identical questions were asked in 
a survey conducted in the United 
States and Mexico by the U.S. 
affiliate of the centre, and in 
Europe and Japan by _ the 
European Values System Study 
Group, an Amsterdam-based 


group. g 


RECORD SUBSCRIPTION 
ENVELOPES are FREE. ORDER 
FROM: Circulation Department, 
The Presbyterian Record, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, DON MILLS, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7 

or telephone 441-1111-173 


Advertisement 


EWART 
COLLEGE 


REMINDS YOU 
IT IS TIME 


for new students to 
apply for study for the 
year (1983 - 84) 

for ministers, elders, 
teachers to discuss 
with people pre- 


paration for service 
in the Church 


for anyone studying or 
visiting in Toronto this 
summer to apply for 
residence at Ewart 
College. 
(air-conditioned) 

WRITE TO: 


Ewart College 

156 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario, 
M5S 2G1 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


The congregation of Bethel Church, 
Sydney, N.S., observed the 156th an- 
niversary of their present church 
building and the 133rd anniversary of 
Presbyterianism in Sydney on Nov. 14, 
1982. Dr. Wayne Smith, Moderator of 
the 108th General Assembly, was the 
guest speaker. Dr. E. H. Bean is the 
church’s minister. (Please note: Due to 
incorrect information, Bethel’s an- 
niversary was listed in the Jan. Record 
as being their 56th.) 


ANNIVERSARIES 


13Ist — Melville Presbyterian Church, 
West Hill, Ont., Feb. 20, (Rev. Wallace 
Whyte) 


120th — First Church, New Westminister, 
B.C., March 12, 1983, (Dr. W.R. Bell, 
Interim Moderator) 


A ‘‘Festival of Praise’’ involving 
local Presbyterian churches and their 
choirs was held at St. Columba Church, 
Parksville, B.C. on Feb. 13. Over 200 
people gathered for the special service 
and the Rev. Bob Garvin of Knox 
Church, Port Alberni, delivered the 
message. A dinner was held following 
the service, courtesy of the congregation 
of St. Columba. 


The dedication of a Canadian flag 
and a red Ensign took place at Renfrew 
Church, Renfrew, Ont., on Feb. 6. The 
flags were presented to the congregation 
by the Rev. W.A. and Mrs. Douglas in 
memory of their fathers, Joseph 


Marshall Douglas and Charles Bertram 
Tyner. 


THERE ARE PRESENTLY eight Knox College students associated with Weston Church, 
Toronto, Ont. Pictured in the back row (left to right) are: Christine Vieira, who has at- 
tended Weston all her life, and her husband, Paul, who with Christine will graduate from 
the college in May; Apack Song, a second-year student who has joined the church, along 
with his wife, Ruth; and Ferne Reeve, deaconess at Weston and a part-time student at 
Knox, with her husband, David. In the front row are three students who were assigned to 
Weston for field education and who have continued to attend there. Pictured (left to right) 
are: Lawrence DeWolfe, who came to Weston in 1980-81 and consequently transferred 
there, and his wife, Janet, who graduated, as did Lawrence, from Knox this past January; 
Fred Shaffer, who came to the church in 1981-82 and will graduate from Knox in May, and 
his wife, Susan, who will graduate from Toronto School of Theology in May; Paul Kang, 
appointed for 1982-83 and who will also graduate from Knox in May, and his wife, Shirley. 
The minister of Weston, Rev. Murray Garvin, and his wife, Mary Helen are seen on the far 


right. 
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Photo credit: Wm. Wiggins 


A SECOND TERM AS minister of St. 
John’s Church, Winnipeg, Man., came to 
an end in October, 1982 when Dr. James 
D. Marnoch retired from the active ministry. 
Dr. Marnoch had been minister of St. 
John’s since 1963 and had served there 
earlier, from 1950-58. In the intervening 
years he was minister of First Church, 
Kenora, Ont. Mr. and Mrs. Marnoch were 
honoured by the congregation at a special 
service and dinner, and a presentation was 
made by George Ross, senior elder. A 
presentation to the Marnochs and a 
bequest to St. John’s in their honour were 
made by the Sir Sam Steele Legion in 
Winnipeg, of which Dr. Marnoch served as 
chaplain. First Church, Kenora also held a 
congregational dinner for the couple. 


THE CONGREGATION OF First Church, | 
New Westminister, B.C., held a luncheon 
on Sunday, Jan. 30 to honour their 
minister, Rev. Ken Wheaton, upon his 
leaving to take up new responsibilities after | 
10 years of ministry there. He is pictured 
with Mrs. Margaret Mark, a long-time . 
member and elder, who presented him with | 
a set of golf clubs. 
Photo credit: S. Heilbuth & Co. 
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LUXURY COTTAGE RESORT 
Lakes of Bays, Muskoka 
Outstanding cottages with fireplace. 
All modern conveniences. Fully 
equipped kitchens. Watersports, 
games room, super safe beach, and 
more. For information or brochure, 

contact: 

Blue Water Acres, Box 34, R. R. #4, 
Huntsville, Ontario, POA 1K0 
416-223-4012 or 705-635-2880. 

(Save up to $80.00 prior to June 25). 


VACATION EXCHANGE — Family 
(with 3 children) wishes to exchange a 
town-house in Coleraine, N. Ireland 
(peaceful and near beautiful coastline) for 
a house or apartment in Toronto area for 
3-5 weeks in July. Write to McCartney, 44 
Portstewart Road, COLERAINE, BT52 
IRP (Tel: 0265-51142). 


Ontario Canal Cruises 
7 nights, Peterborough to Kawartha 
Lakes return or Peterborough to Picton 
return; new cruise ship with double cabins 
and private facilities; all meals; season 
May 21 to Oct. 10; from $310. to $590.; 
brochure; Ontario Waterway Cruises 


Inc., Holyrood, Ont., 
. Telephone (519) 395-2826. 


NOG 2B0; 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 

CALIFORNIA — 23 & 26 Day — 
includes Salt Lake City, Las 
Vegas. Departs: April 25, 
August 29, September 26, 
October 15. Twin from $995. 
New price for April 25. 

EASTERN CANADA — 19 Day. 
Departs: July 6, August 1, 
September (Co/our) 17, in- 
cludes Newfoundland. Twin 
$1,100. 

— 13 Day. Departs: August 
13, September (Co/our) 3. 
Twin $790. 

WESTERN CANADA — 23 
Days — Calgary Stampede. 
Departs: June 21, June 23, 
August 22. Twin $1,430. 
SEVERAL SHORT TOURS 
“The Franklin Smith Family”’ 

Franklin Tours Ltd. 

R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
or 1-800-267-2183 | 


Mention The Presbyterian Record 


when you patronize 
our advertisers. 


by Royal Tours 


Maanagement-Escorted 
All- ery from Toronto 


THE SPLENDOUR OF SCANDINAVIA 


May 8-28, 20 days $3700 per person 


THE QUIET PLACES OF BRITAIN 
June 13-July 4, 21 days $3300 per person 


ROMANTIK HOTELS OF 
AUSTRIA AND SWITZERLAND 
Sept. 14 to Oct. 1,18 days $3900 per person 
Royal Tours Programs are for travellers 
who appreciate top quality, all-inclusive 
holidays that offer the best in ac- 
commodation, itineraries, transportation, 
meals and personal attention. For further 

details, contact: 


1250 South Service Rd. 
Dixie Plaza 
‘a’ ~=—s- Mississauga, Ont. LSE 1V4 


1-416-274-2597 


Next October 
travel to 


NEW ZEALAND 
via Fiji 
with 
Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner 
For details contact: 


HERITAGE HOLIDAYS 
3768 Bathurst St. 
Downsview, Ont. M3H 3M7 
Telephone: (416) 630-3932 


1983 
HOLY LAND TOUR 
8 days only $999. leaving 
November 8th. 


England, Ireland Tour, June 25 
to July 10, 1983 


1984 
OBERAMMERGAU SPECIAL 
leaving each month May 
through September 


Plus optional Holy Land Tour. 


Host: 

Rev. John Griffen 
Christian Fellowship Tours 
87 Eastman Cres. 
Newmarket, Ont. L3Y 5S3. 
Phone: (416) 895-6544. 


TOURS WITH DR. ERIC BEGGS 

May ’83 — GREECE and 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 

Summer ’83 — ALL IRELAND 

Summer ’84 — OBERAMMERGAU 

For Brochures Write: Box 246, 
ORILLIA, Ont. L3V 6J6 

Travel Arrangements by W. T. I. 
(Canada) 

1110 Sheppard Ave. E., No. 505, 
Willowdale, Ont. Reg. No. 1262991. 


TRUE HOLIDAY ADVENTURES 
ALASKA, YUKON, B.C. 
THE ARCTIC 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
ATLANTIC CANADA 


ALASKA — YUKON — BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
FLY — CRUISE — BUS — ESCORTED 


—* 


Five — 13 day full escorted Fly-Cruise-Bus 
tours originating Toronto May 12th, June 
9th, July 7th, August 4th and September 
15th. Air Canada Jet Flight to Vancouver. 
Sail the spectacular Inside Passage for 7 
days aboard the elegant Canadian cruise 
ship, the Prince George on an 1,100 mile 
cruise Vancouver, B.C. to Skagway, 
Alaska. The scenery is up close and 
spectacular, the ports of call are colourful, 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Tracy Arm and Haines. 
The food is delicious, the all Canadian crew 
friendly and the entertainment interesting. 
All staterooms are outside, have lower 
berths and private bathrooms. Travel the 
Klondike ‘Trail of '98’’ by deluxe motor- 
coach, Skagway-Carcross-Whitehorse, 
Capital of the Yukon. Jet flight Whitehorse- 
Vancouver. Visit Vancouver and Victoria. 
Sightseeing tour in each city. Jet flight 
Vancouver to Toronto. Tour price per 
person, twin sharing, $2,249. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 
NORTHERN ADVENTURE TOUR — 
ESCORTED 
YUKON, ALASKA, NORTHWEST 
TERRITORIES 
CROSS THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 
One 24 day spectacular ‘Northern Ad- 
venture Tour’, originating. Toronto, August 
3rd. Air Canada Jet Flight to Edmonton, 
deluxe motorcoach to Prince Rupert, 
Alaska State Ferryliner through the 
magnificent Inside Passage to Skagway, 
Alaska; “Trail of ‘98’ via motorcoach 
Skagway to Whitehorse, Yukon; Fairbanks, 
Mount McKinley Park and Anchorage, 
Alaska; New Demster Highway, Dawson 
City to Inuvik, Northwest Territories 
crossing the Arctic Circle enroute; Jet flight 
to Edmonton with a visit to Yellowknife, 
Territorial Capital; Air Canada Jet flight 
Edmonton to Toronto. Tour price from 
Toronto $3,195. per person, twin sharing. 
Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. 
ATLANTIC CANADA AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS — 
ESCORTED 
Enjoy four 16 day Autumn Tours to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire and New York. See 
the Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in one 
delightful tour which combines the quaint 
picturesque Gaspe with the old world 
charm of the Maritime Provinces. Visit 
Ottawa, Quebec City, Charlottetown, 
Halifax, Peggy’s Cove, Saint John and 
Niagara Falls. Tour originates Toronto by 
deluxe motorcoach, Sunday, September 
11th, Thursday, September 15th, Sunday, 
September 18th and Thursday, September 
22nd. Escorted. Tour price $859. per 
person, twin sharing. Additional travel 
arrangements can be made for residents of 
Western Canada to commence the tour in 
Toronto. 
For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 

MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 

Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 

137 Wellington St. W., 
Box 893, CHATHAM, ONTARIO, 
N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Memorial Church, Rocky Mountain 
House, Alta., celebrated the 20th anniversary of their present 
church building on Nov. 21, 1982. Pictured at the service are, left 
to right, Rev. Gordon A. Cunningham, minister of Memorial, Rev. 
J.K. MacLeod, minister of St. Paul’s Church in Eckville, Alta., and 
Rev. Wayne Hancock, minister of St. Andrew's Church, Three Hills 
and Orkney, Alta., and Moderator of the Presbytery of Red Deer. 
Later this year, Memorial will observe the 60th anniversary of the 
first church building and the congregation has held several special 
events including a “‘Family Fun Fair’’ and a concert by local tenor, 
Richard Edwards, to mark their ‘‘60-20’’ anniversary year. They 
have also had a mission project to raise funds for P.W.S.&D. and 
have purchased new carpet and drapes for the church lounge and 
pew cushions for the sanctuary. 


THE CONGREGATION OF The Church of the Redeemer, 
Deseronto, Ont., celebrated the 100th anniversary of the dedication 
of the church edifice on Jan. 23. Assisting Rev. Robert C. Jones, 
the church's minister, in the service were Rev. Keith Schram, 
minister of St. Mark’s Anglican Church, Deseronto, and Mrs. 
McCullough, a member of the congregation, and Marion Trenholm, 
president of the Ladies’ Aid. The church choir was joined by 
members of the Argyle Oddfellows’ Choir of Napanee, Ont. Pic- 
tured are Mrs. H.M. Rathburn (left), a third generation member 
whose family had the church built and gave it to the congregation, 
and Mrs. Wm. Pate whose grandparents, wedding was the first 
performed in the church. 

Photo credit: Don Lindsay 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Stamford Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
celebrated their 199th anniversary on Jan. 30, with Dr. Wayne 
Smith, Moderator ‘of the General Assembly the guest speaker. 
Pictured, from left to right, are: Rev. Hugh Appel, minister of 
Stamford, Mayor Wayne Thomson of Niagara Falls, seen 
presenting a gift on behalf of the city council, Mrs. Dorothy Smith 
and Dr. Smith. 


THREE SENIOR ELDERS of Knox Church, Iroquois, Ont., were 
honoured for their many years of service to the church on Oct. 10, 
1982. Pictured, from left to right, are: J.B. Fenton, an elder for 42 
years and a past member of many of the church’s committees, 
George Barton, an elder for 38 years, and S.A. Thompson whose 
50 years of service included many years as congregational 
treasurer, secretary, clerk of session, and a member of the board of 
managers and the board of trustees, among other duties. Mr. 
Thompson, who has often been fondly referred to in the com- 
munity as ‘‘Mr. Presbyterian,’”’ is now 88 years of age. 


A PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM, purchased from memorial funds, 
was dedicated at Melville Church, Brussels, Ont., on Dec. 19, 1982. 
Pictured, from left to right, are: Maurice Douma, chairman of the 
board of managers, Wilfred Shortreed, clerk of session, and Rev. 
Kenneth !nnes, minister of Melville. 


DEATHS 


BARNECUTT, WILLIAM (TED), elder of 
Patterson Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, Ont., Dec. 19, 1982. 

CREASER, MRS. MARY E., 98, member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Lunenburg, 
N.S., long-time organist (St. Andrew’s, 
Rose Bay), music teacher, W.M.S. life- 
member, and mother of the Rev. Hugh 

. M. Creaser of Duart, Ont., died in 

| Lunenburg, N.S., Feb. 4. 

HUNTER, EDNA, long-time member and 
former secretary of Rogers Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Dec. 17, 1982. 

MacDOUGALL, CHARLES 
BRODERICK, 78, elder for 20 years of 
Knox Church, Blue Mountain, N.S., 
member for 63 years, chairman of the 
board of managers for forty years until 
illness forced retirement, choir member 
for many years, father of Isabel, wife of 
the Rev. Douglas Wilson of 

| Collingwood, Ont., Feb. 9. 

MARSHALL, VERNON B., 52, elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Westville, N.S., 
chairman of worship committee, 
musician with Words of Life Chorus, 
member of church choir and Stellarton 
Male Choir, Jan. 20. 

McLEAN, MISS RUTH ISOBEL, long- 
time member of Glencoe Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., and member of Tait’s 
Corners Auxiliary, W-.M.S. for 65 
years, Jan. 30. 


fee ERANSITION 


INDUCTIONS 
_ Baswick, Rev. W. J., Port Colborne, First 
| Church, Ont., Nov. Ist, 1982. 
| Morton, Rev. D. Garry, Ottawa, St. 
Timothy’s Church, Ont., March 4. 
Sayers, Rev. W. E., Milverton and North- 
Mornington pastoral charge, Ont., Feb. 
3 


Urquhart, Rev. J. J., Cardinal, St. An- 
drew’s and St. James, Ont., Oct. 7, 
1982. 


RECOGNITIONS 
McEachern, Rev. Rodger, Scotstown, St. 
Paul’s Church, Quebec, Oct. 17, 1982. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
| MODERATORS 
| Synod of Atlantic Provinces 
| Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 


charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. 
Murdo Marple, P.O. Box 132, 
Stellarton, N.S., BOK 1S0. 


McNAY, ALEXANDER, 87, elder for over 
20 years and member for 57 years of 
First Church, Port Colborne, Ont., Jan. 
10. 

MILLER, REG, long-time elder and 
member of Knox Church, Sundridge, 
Ont., clerk of session for 27 years; 
previously a member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Barrie, Ont., Feb. 16. 

MULLEN, WALTER HAROLD, 78, long- 
time elder of Claude Presbyterian 
Church, Inglewood, Ont., Jan. 30. 

PATTERSON, MRS. W. (LOUISA 
MARIE), 100, widow of the Rev. 
Walter Patterson, (1962), minister of 
Millbrook & Centreville, Ont., and 
formerly of Preston Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., life member of the 
W.M.S., member of Markham Church, 
died in Toronto on Feb. 20. 

ROSEBOROUGH, A. AINSLEY, 70, 
long-time elder and clerk of session, and 
life time member of Knox Church, 
Sudbury, Ont., Feb. 17. 

SMITH, MRS. ANNIE, 99, widow of the 
Rev. John William Smith (1959), life 
member of W.M.S., died in Paris, Ont., 
Feb. 2. 

SMITH, DONALD A., 69, elder at 
Elmvale Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
formerly long-time elder at Melrose 
Park Church, Toronto, Ont., and its 
treasurer for 27 years, choir member, 


Feb. 8. 
O 
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Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Mar- 
shfield, St. Columbia, P.E.I., Rev. 
Gordon Reid, Clyde River, R.R. 2, 
Cornwall, P.E.I., COA 1HO0. 

Clyde River pastoral charge, P.E.I. Rev. 
Gordon J. Matheson, P.O. Box 103, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., CLA 7K2. 

Merigomish-French River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. S. L. McIntyre, R.R. 1, New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H S5C4. 

Murray Harbour North pastoral charge, 
P.E.I., Rev. Allison J. Ramsay, P.O. 
Box 715, Montague, P.E.I., COA 1RO. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Waldon B. Moase, Box 254, 
Pictou, N.S., BOK 1HO. 

Sackville, St. Andrew’s, and Port Elgin, St. 
James, Rev. Basil Lowery, 113 Tor- 
wood Ct., Riverview, N.B., E1B 2K4. 

St. Andrew’s Greenock and Pennfield, The 
Kirk, pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. 
Steven C. H. Cho, 35 Main Street, St. 
Stephen, N.B., E3L 1Z3. 
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Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 
Change of Address’ An- 
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Post Office (free). 
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Gift subscriptions? Check 
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for eleven issues, which can 
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Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 
N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 
Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H SE3. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Aylmer, St. Andrew’s Church and Hull, 
Cushman Memorial Church, Que., Rev. 
J. A. Crabb, 3 Dolan Drive, Nepean, 
Ont. K2J 1VS. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood 
Crescent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., 
H3P 1J2. 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Que., Dr. William Klempa, 3495 
University Street, Montreal, P.Q., H3A 
1A8. 

Westport, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Allan 
M. Duncan, Box 885, Brockville, Ont., 
K6V 5W1. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and 
Mountain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J. 
J. Urquhart, Box 399, Cardinal, Ont., 
KOE 1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Graeme 
E. Duncan, 44 Church St. East, 
Brampton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont. K7M IT4. 

Bermuda St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, 
Dr. M. E. Burch, 288 Mill Road, Apt. 
D16, Etobicoke, Ont., M9C 4X7. 

Elmvale Presbyterian Church, and Flos, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. A. L. Far- 
thing, Box 196, Penetanguishene, Ont., 
LOK 1P0. 


Advertisements 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Dundas, invites applications for the 
challenging position of Assistant 


Minister. This person would participate in 
all areas of the life and work of the 
congregation. An ordained person _ is 
required and Outreach and Christian 
Education will be a major emphasis. 


Please reply to: 
D. G. Gordon 


§ Cairns Avenue, Dundas, Ont. 
L9H 1G2 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required for Meaford United Church 
commencing Sept. 1, 1983, manual organ, 
private teaching privileges. Send resume 
of training and experience by May 15 to 
Personnel Committee, Box 1491, 
Meaford, Ont. NOH 1Y0. 


TEACHERS WANTED Cambridge 
Christian School invites applications fora 
possible opening in the primary grades. 


Please send letter of application to Mr. 
John Tamming, Principal, 191 Myers 
Rd., Cambridge, Ontario NIR 7H3. 
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Erin, Burns Church, and Ospringe, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Barrow, 38 
Edith St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 3B1. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s, and Craighurst, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Harry E. 
Waite, 25 Cynthia Court, Barrie, L4M 
2X3: 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. J. Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, Ont. 
POL 1C0. 

Nobleton Presbyterian Church, Nobleton, 
Ont., Rev. A. M. McCombie, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 3819 
Bloor St. W., Islington, Ont. M9B 1K7. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A. A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
5J3. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Westminster Church, 
Ont., Rev. A. Alan Ross, 174 Pentagon 
Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. P6B 5J3. 
(Effective Ist July) 

Scarborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, Apt. 315, 10 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 3A3. 

Scarborough, Wexford Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace Whyte, 471 Manse Road, West 
Hill, Ont., MIE 3V7. 

South Monaghan, Centreville Church, and 
Millbrook, Grace Church, Ont., Rev. 
M. R. Gellatly, 1370 Holloway Dr., 
Peterborough, Ont. K9J 6G2. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS. 

Toronto, Melrose Park Church, Ont., Rev. 
Brian Fraser, 124 Belsize Drive, 
Toronto, Ont. M4S 1L8. 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. D. 
B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 
Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 

Weston Presbyterian Church, Weston, 
Ont., Rev. T. G. Samuel, 63 Hardwick 
Court, Etobicoke, Ont. M9C 4GS5. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Avonton and  Motherwell-Avonbank 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. R. O. Rahn, 
P.O. Box 247, St. Marys, Ont., NOM 
2V0. 

Burlington, Pineland Church, Ont., Rev. S. 
Reid Thompson, 118 Huxley Avenue 
South, Hamilton, Ont. L8K 2R1. 

Burlington, Strathcona Church, Ont., Rev. 
Les Renault, 94 Juanita Drive, 
Hamilton, Ont., L9C 2G3. 

Caledonia Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. 
D. L. McInnis, 34 Postans Path, An- 
caster, Ont. L9G 3R3. 

Chesley, Geneva Church, Ont., Rev. P. A. 
Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, Ont., NOG 
ILO. 

Dorchester-South Nissouri pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. G. Kay, Belmont, Ont., NOL 
1BO. 

Dutton/Wallacetown/ West Lorne 
Churches, Ont., Rev. D. P. McCallum, 
R.R. 1, Dutton, Ont., NOL 1JO. 

Glencoe/ Wardsville charge, Ont., Rev. F. 
Howard-Smith, R.R. 2, Glencoe, Ont., 
NOL 1MO. 

Hamilton, St. Columba Church Ont., Rev. 
D. J. Herbison, 2 Beulah Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ont. L8P 4G9. 

Kirkwall/Sheffield charge, Ont., Rev. T. 
G. M. Bryan, 3338 Bristol Drive, 


- R.R. #2, Kingston, 


Burlington, Ont., L7M 1W4. 

London, Westmount Church, Ont., Rev. J. 
H. Marshall, 43 Stanhope Crescent, 
London, Ont. N6C 3B1. 

Lucknow/ South Kinloss charge, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, Ont. 
NOG 2RO0. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s/Gorrie, Knox, 
Rev. Vern Tozer, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N., Listowel, Ont., N4W 1P9. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s, and. Scottlea, 
Ont., Rev. C. J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, 
Fort Erie, Ont., L2ZA 3W1. 

St. Catharines, St. Giles Church, Ont., 
Rev. Frank Gillespie, P.O. Box 441, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont., LOS 1JO0. 

Stratford, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Ross 
Macdonald, 46 Church Street, Strat- 
ford, Ont., N5A 2P1. 

Thamesville, St. James, and Kent Bridge, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Robert Smith, 
50 Finch Court, Chatham, Ont., N7L 
1H9. 

Welland, Hungarian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh Appel, 3101, St. Paul Ave., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. L2J 2L8. 

West Flamboro pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
B. A. Nevin, 40 Hostein Drive, An- 
caster, Ont., L9G 2SS. 

Wiarton, St. Paul’s and Lake Charles, 
Ont., Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 112 
Bruce Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, NOG 
2G0. 

Windsor, Paulin Memorial, Ont., Dr., 
William Lawson, 5150 Wynandotte St. 
East., No. L91, Windsor, N8S 1L2. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Thunder Bay, Lakeview Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H. Y. Chang, 635 Grey St., 
Thunder Bay, Ont. P7E 2E4. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 
2CO. 

Winnipeg, St. John’s Church, Man., Rev. 
George C. Vais, 26 Wordsworth Way, 
Winnipeg, Man., R3K 0J9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, First Church, Alta., Dr. R. C. 
Smith, 3323 - 108th Street, Edmonton, 
Alta., T6J 3C9. 

Edmonton, Westmount Church, Alta., 
Rev. Joseph E. Riddell, 55 Gladstone 
Crescent, St. Albert, Alta, T3NOW6. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, Valley 
Centre, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Willowdale, Zion Church, Alta., Rev. © 
J. Kenneth Macleod, Box 248 Eckville, 
Alta., TOM 0X0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

New Westminister, First Church, B.C., 
Rev. Dr. W. R. Bell, 838 Chestnut St., 
New Westminster, B.C., V3L 4N2. 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Dr. L. E. Siverns, 504 Sutherland 
Ave., Kelowna, B.C., VIY 5X1. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Kingston: 
The Rev. Donald N. Young, 
St. John’s Manse, 


Ontario, K7L 5H6. 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Pass the bread please 


| looked bad...very bad. When you are hungry, nothing looks good 
anyway. The children of Israel were hungry and they tried to think of 
something to do about it. So they did the only thing that came to mind — 
they complained. They wondered why the Lord God had brought them 
into the desert and had made them suffer so much. If this was freedom, 
then slavery looked good. That must have been ‘‘wilderness’’ at the ex- 
treme — to be lost, deserted and hungry. 


Then it happened. God 
heard the complaints and decided 
that it was just about time the 
people came to know what was 
what and who was who. 

The dawn broke and it looked 
like any other miserable day except 
for one thing. There on the floor 
of the desert was a thin, flaky, 
delicate substance. They had never 
seen anything like it before. It 
defied description and so a suitable 
classification seemed to be ‘‘what 
is it?’’ That’s the precise meaning 


of manna. 


They were told to gather just 
enough of it to last one day. That 
was the beginning of the people 
coming to realize that they had to 
depend on God’s guidance and 
presence on a daily basis, and that 
life itself was to be lived one day at 
a time. 

...A similar scene with a few 
differences. There is wilderness 
and there are people who are 
hungry. God is likewise present, 
this time in the person of Jesus 
Christ. He looks over the crowd 
and quickly discerns that they are 
uncomfortable and hungry. He 
feels for them and asks the 
disciples to do something about 
their situation. To-day it would 
sound something like this. ‘‘Find 
some food for them,”’ he says. 

“But Lord,’’ they reply, ‘‘don’t 
you realize that we are out in the 
country and that the nearest 
supermarket is ten kilometers 


away?’’ 
“Then we must use what we 
pee) 
have right here,’’ says Jesus. 


“Distribute those few loaves and 
fish and let’s see what happens. 
Make sure no one is missed! And 
then it happens. The miraculous 
distribution. No one is missed, and 
remember, there are four thousand 
people. In fact there is more than 
enough. Seven baskets full were 
left over. Out you come, doggy 
bags! Those in attendance would 
remember to their dying day and 
beyond the day they spent with the 
‘*Bread of Life.’’ 


Read: 


Exodus 16:1-16; 
Mark 8:1-9 


Our fellow Christians at the 
Vancouver Assembly this summer 
will have been studying this bread 
theme under the heading of ‘‘Jesus 
Christ — the Life of the World.”’ I 
wonder how hungry Christians 
from Africa or India will see it. 
Will they be upset at the amount 
and variety of the west coast food? 
I wonder how North American 
Christians will deal with it, any 
number of whom will have 
renewed their membership in their 
local trim and slim club. 

The passages challenge all of us, 
corporately and individually. 

Jesus felt the distress of the 
crowd. He knew there were 
hungry, distressed people out 
there. Does the Church realize that 
the same kinds of hunger and 
distress are still rampant in to- 
day’s world? Perhaps we have the 
tendency to echo the sentiment of 
the disciples and say that there is 


just no way we can handle the 
situation under present cir- 
cumstances. The job is just too big 
and our resources are just too 
small. 

Jesus decided however, to go 
with what was available — a few 
loaves and fish. Limited resources 
to say the least! So the Church to- 
day can’t wait until it is ‘‘better 
prepared.’’ It must step out and go 
with what it has. Doubtless there 
are many excuses that will surface . 
But, alas, each one is a cop-out. 
We go and the Lord uses what is 
there. 

There was more than enough. 
Everybody had sufficient. The 
leftovers would remind them of the 
divine grace of which there is 
always more than enough. If there 
isn’t, then it is not grace. 

They had experienced the Bread 
of Life. He was right there and the 
people saw him in action. We too 
can experience the same Bread of 
Life, though in a slightly different 
way. It is called communion or the 
eucharist. We eat and are filled 
with the Spirit. 

Bread will be broken at Van- 
couver. The crowd will sense the 
powerful Presence. They will eat 
and be filled. 

We don’t have to wait until 
summer. It can happen for us, the 
moment we join hands and hearts 
with our fellow pilgrims and ask 
for food. He’ll come himself. He 
really will. 


C)cee. the guiding One, you 
heard the cries for help and 
you met the needs of the people. 
There are still many cries for help 
that you must hear every day. May 
we hear them too, and where and 
when we can, may we share and 
give, after we ourselves have 
received! In Jesus’ Name, Amen. 
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..towering o’er the wrecks of time.” 
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The Order of Deaconesses 


And Now 


75 Years of Service 


Che (FIRST “PRE-ASSEMBLY GONGRESS 


Saturday, May 3lst — 


Wednesday, June 4th 
1913 


Dr. Andrew S. Grant 


Photo credit: Ashley and Crippen 


Pre-Assembly Congress, Massey Hall (from “Pre-Assembly Congress’, published by Board of Foreign Missions) 
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Ge “FIRST 


CPRE-ASSEMBLY 
GONGRESS 


Ed Smith 


I: was undoubtedly one of the most dramatic in- 
cidents in the entire history of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada! Gathered in Massey Hall, 
Toronto, were thousands of dedicated Presbyterians 
assembled from all over Canada — men and women, 
young and old, clergy and laity. It had been an ex- 
citing four days, but now the end had come for this 
very important period of study and fellowship, of 
heart-moving messages and serious discussions. The 
benediction had been pronounced, and the people 
had already begun to leave their seats and to head for 
the exits. But the Chairman, Dr. R.P. MacKay, 
realized that there was still one more thing that 
should be done. Hurrying to front and centre of the 
platform, he raised his hand and thundered (he had 
to thunder for this was in the days before public 
address systems): ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, before you 
leave I would like to introduce you to the man responsible 
for organizing this Congress, our beloved superintendent 
of Home Missions, the Rev. Dr. Andrew S. Grant.’’ With 
this he motioned Dr. Grant to come forward from 
the sidelines where he had been quietly standing, 
receiving the thanks of the departing crowd. 

The words from Dr. MacKay had caused the 
audience to stop moving towards the exits. Now, 
with unanimity, they did what may seem strange to 
us in a later day, but what was then considered the 
proper gesture for showing approval and ap- 
preciation. They reached into their pockets or purses, 
removed their handkerchiefs, and began to wave 
them as a sign of their gratitude. 

So ended the first ‘‘Pre-Assembly Congress’’ ever 
held by The Presbyterian Church in Canada, as 
reported by the Toronto newspapers in the year 1913. 
And, if you wonder why this is printed now, in the 
year 1983, let us remember that this was just seventy 
years ago, and that this month we will be holding 
another pre-Assembly Congress. 

Of course, the upcoming Congress will be different 
from the first in many ways. Representation will be 
far less extensive, (but, at the same time much wider), 
than at the 1913 gathering. At that time ai// the 
ministers and missionaries of our church and their 


wives were invited, plus an elder from each 
congregation — a staggering total of 4,000 people. 

An even more surprising feature at our First 
Congress was that those attending came at no cost to 
themselves, inasmuch as Dr. Grant had raised the 
entire cost of $100,000 by getting nine others to 
donate $10,000 each, after having himself written a 
cheque for the same amount. 

A less surprising contrast, that I am afraid will 
become evident when Congress 1983 takes place, is 
that the Congress in 1913 was featured in the 
Toronto Globe, on page one for each day of the 
meetings, plus additional coverage of a full page on 
the inside bearing detailed accounts of the 
proceedings. 

Through a wide range of speakers, many issues 
were brought to the attention of that first Congress, 
but the most widely publicized were those that 
resulted in two series of resolutions — one con- 
cerning evangelism and another against the use of 
alcoholic beverages. 

After that dramatic consultation the final words of 
Dr. Grant to the departing attendants were: ‘‘The time 
is ripe for renewal.’’ He then charged them to return to 
their work in their churches and mission fields and to 
labour ‘‘until the Master called them to the place of 
victory.’’ After that, as the Toronto Globe so aptly 
phrased it, ‘‘The doxology was sung, as it probably has 
never been sung before.’’ 

We pray that this present Congress may be as 
moving and meaningful as that first one was: that it 
may be said of Congress 1983, as it was said by the 
Toronto Globe of Congress 1913, ‘‘The meeting .. 
stirred the emotions with the intensity of its spirituality, 
lifted men to the mountain tops, and etched the memory 
plate with indelible impressions.’’ 


Bibliography: 

Toronto Globe, June 1-4, 1913 

Toronto Telegram, June 2-5, 1913 

Moir, John: Enduring Witness (Bryant Press, n.d., but un- 
doubtedly 1975), pp. 193-6. 


O 


Ed Smith is the minister of St. John’s pastoral charge, Almonte, 
Ontario. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Ban the bandwagon...I prefer to walk 


C) can understand the need for bandwagons without much dif- 
ficulty. Even a crisis is half-welcome when it breaks the pattern of 
the mundane, the tiresome triviality of the day-to-day routine. 

But a bandwagon! What better than a heart-felt but half-thought-out 
cause to stir the blood, fire the old synapses and get the adrenalin pum- 
ping! The letters of concern, the determination to make clear ‘‘the will of 
the people,’’ the pilgrimages to power — wherever it is perceived to be. 
And the signs! Especially the signs...borne high in demonstrations, 
particularly when the lights are on for the portable T.V. cameras and the 
hope of a twenty second spot on the news is raised. Signs of our times. 
Waving, portable graffiti — the tatterdemalion shields and flags of the 
street crusaders of this dying century — they proclaim whatever new 
Jerusalem it is that has captured the fervid imaginations of their bearers. 


Pro-Abortion; Anti-Abortion; 
Ban the Cruise; Arm Against The 
Soviet Menace; No Playboy on 
T.V.; No Censorship;...To the 
Left! To the Right! Left! Right! 
leftright, leftrightleftright 

Of course there have always 
been those who have chosen not to 
‘*get involved.’’ Always those who 
have peered out from behind the 
lace curtains of the bourgeoisie (or 
whatever people peered out from 
behind, whatever they were called 
before Marx gave us that useful, if 
amorphous’ category.) Always 
those whose trust in authority was 
firm, right up to the barbed-wire 
gates of the camp itself. 

And once upon a time there was 
a Church. Usually the Church 
empathized with, and echoed, the 
fears of the cautious. Occasionally 
— surprisingly often, actually — 
some from among the pews would 
rouse themselves, and fired with a 
living conviction in a living faith, 
would say ‘‘No more!’’ Changes 
then, (well...eventually), would 
receive the ecclesiastical seal of 
approval and become additions to 
the administrative canon — 
sometimes even to the articles of 
faith. 

But the progression used to be: 

1. Faith. 
2. Perceived offences against that 
faith. 
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3. Dissemination of the reasons 
why the faith had been offended 
and attendant debate. 
4. Marshalling the forces for 
change. 
5. Change. 

In the arena and under the cross- 
fire of today’s debates something 
strange has happened. As always, 


But those who prefer to 
politicize theology, rather 
than use it to paint on the 


much larger canvas of life 
in a// tts aspects, draw 
the most attention. 


we have with us those who feel that 
the Church’s place is up in the 
stands, away from the heat of 
battle, cheering on one side or the 
other with dignified restraint, and 
perhaps with an eye out for the 
concession rights on the souvenirs. 

But for those who do involve 
themselves today — what of them? 

Faith, being enfeebled by age, 
gutted by its standing in the polls, 
yet anxious, oh so anxious, to be 


part of ‘‘the action’’ has lost its 
place of primacy in the 
progression. Christian social 
action today begins with 
1 An: issues justice, 
pluralism, ecology, etc. 
2. A blow-by-blow account, in 
humanistic terms, of violations to 
human ‘‘rights’’ in terms of the 
issue. 

3. How the Christian faith 
‘speaks to’’ these violations of 
rights. 

4. The attempt to conscript 
Christians (or to cajole or coerce 
Christians) into supporting the 
cause. 

5. The attempt to convince non- 
Christians that we care and that we 
can help too; that our faith is 
relevant to the same issue that 
concerns them. This attempt is: 
usually accompanied by apologies 
made for the unenlightened among 
us whose enthusiasm is not up to 
par, whose protestations ‘‘speak 
for themselves’’ and are unworthy 
of rebuttal. These protestations 
usually involve a concept of 
personal as well as corporate sin, 
an interest in salvation and 
redemption, as well as a distressing 
tendency to insist on a _ super- 
natural element in the affairs of 
individuals and of nations. In its 
determination to ingratiate itself 
with the ‘‘movers and shakers, ”’ 
the leaders of the bandwagons, the 
Church sometimes resembles a 
small boy whose dream it is to run 
with the big guys — a dream that 
forces him to distance himself as 
much as possible from his em- 
barrassing brothers and sisters — 
‘‘sissies’?’ — and from his old- 
fashioned parents. 

Of course the new wave of 
Christian social activism cannot be 
equated with the Church. But 
those who prefer to politicize 

continued on page 23 
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“Stimulating 
and informative’’ 

Thank you, for the excellent 
issue of The Record. | have just 
read my March magazine; and 
found every article stimulating, 
and informative. 

Every now and then The 
Presbyterian Record (which is 
always enjoyed) speaks to me 
personally — this was one of those 
issues. 

Beverley Perkins, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


On the nuclear disarmament 
letter to the churches 
(February, 1983) 

We believe, as Christians, that 
responsible human beings are 
against all war — _ especially 
nuclear. But we also believe war 
cannot be stopped by disarmament 
in view of human greed. 

In the last great world war 
millions of our finest youth and 
respected citizens were slaughtered 
because of disarmament 
programmes in_ 1936-38. We 
simply had no defense. Our losses 
made Nagasaki and Hiroshima 
losses trivial in comparison. While 
we disarmed, Hitler armed. Our 
disarmament nearly lost us the 
war. 

We personally believe in the 
letter sent to the churches. But 


LETTERS 


before it can be undertaken in our © 


country, its message must be heard 
and believed behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains so that their 
Marxist philosophy of world 
conquest will be cast aside. If the 
communist countries will lay their 
arms down, we can do the same. 
There can be no disarmament to 
end war without it. 

As regards to the meaning of 
Peace, it is my humble opinion 
that the church is being side- 
tracked by a gospel of humanism, 
which wants a peace that will 
continue our war against the rights 
of our Creator unmolested. The 
Church’s message today, to all 
mankind, is that man can only 
have ‘‘Peace’’ when he stops the 
warfare against the Creator and 
listens to his ‘‘Word,’’ ‘‘The 
Princeof;Peace.:7 

(Rev.) J. Leonard Self, 

Toronto, Ont. 

P.S. Thank you very much for the 
column on the subject by Lloyd 


Robertson. I agree with its 
message. 
Our teaching elders 


are overpaid 

In the January issue there was a 
letter “)ireom j'ai former 
congregational treasurer, 
registering his disapproval of the 
increase in basic stipend effective 


Watson's Wor ip 
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ARE Wou TRYING 
To GO OVER 


at the beginning of 1983. As one 
teaching elder who attempted to 
halve the increase pointed out, the 
travel allowance increase plus the 
stipend increase of 12% actually 
amounted to a real increase of 
18%. This being so, I suggest that 
there be no increase in the basic 
stipend for 1984. 

Here are a few reasons for 
‘holding the line’’ on_ basic 
stipends for a year: 

1. The General Assembly had a 
special Thanksgiving Appeal last 
autumn, hoping for nearly a half- 
million dollars. (Ed. note: No 
special goal was set. Ap- 
proximately $85,000 was received.) 
One can visualize an appeal this 
year requiring twice that amount, 
as congregations struggling to 
survive may have to reduce the 


amount which is sent to 50 
Wynford Drive. ‘‘Housekeeping 
expenses” in, pthe paiocal 


congregation have risen sharply 
during the last few years. There are 
some congregations facing the 
prospect of closing the church 
doors. . } 

2. We teaching elders who are 
married and are raising families do 
receive extra assistance from the 
Fund for Ministerial Assistance. 
We are receiving more than some 
— and perhaps many — of the 
families in the congregation. 

3. The six/five formula proposed 


Noel Watson 


4 
\ 
f 
al 


Me, 
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by the Minister of Finance will be 
far oversubscribed for us even if 
we were to receive no increase in 
1985. 
4. The purchasing power of many 
in the congregation is actually 
decreasing for the year 1983. I 
believe that many of our people are 
giving sacrificially. Unless we 
teaching elders are prepared to 
accept the prospect of a modicum 
of austerity, can we be called 
disciples of One who said: “If 
anyone would come after me, let him 
deny himself’’?”’ 
5. It would be disastrous if local 
costs were so great that a 
congregation would lose its vision 
for mission to the world. 

(Rev.) Walter A. Donovan, 

Kipling, Sask. 


The church’s voice? 

I am concerned that the General 
Assembly and the Moderator are 
taking public positions on im- 
portant political issues without 
sufficient discussion’ by 
presbyteries, sessions and mem- 
bers. 

The last General Assembly 
approved in principle the plan of 
the Committee on International 
Affairs to refer to presbyteries and 
sessions a proposed statement on 
nuclear arms, for possible con- 
sideration at the next General 
Assembly. Included in_ the 
statement was a recommendation 
of prohibition of ‘‘all Canadian 
involvement in nuclear weaponry, 
including the supply of raw materials 
and the production of component 
parts for nuclear weapons systems.’’ 
However, the next morning, the 
Assembly adopted a_ separate 
motion supporting strong op- 
position to the testing of the Cruise 
Missile in Canada. 

In the March issue of The 
Record, the Moderator stated that 
he had participated in presenting a 
brief to the Government recom- 
mending ‘‘that Canada refuse to test 
the Cruise Missile on Canadian soil, 
that Canada refuse to produce 
components for nuclear weapons 
systems.’’ Surely the reference to 
continued on page 35 


So often in today’s complicated 
YOU CAN world, we feel powerless to 
MAKE A affect change. Yet someone has 
DIFFERENCE. 


changed this girl's life. 

And the lives of hundreds of 
children living on the impoverished outskirts of Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. 

Someone has made a very real difference. 
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PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


William Manson 


Don’t short-circuit the scriptures! 
- a reply to Dr. David Hay on the laity 


oT hat sad story of the obtuse Edinburgh baker has a happy sequel — 
researched by a minister and a layman who often team their efforts! 
Soon after his encounter with the Earnest Christian Worker, he heard a 
sermon on the text: ‘‘Man shall not live by bread alone.’’ The baker’s 
heart was smitten: after a time of equipping he began to minister for the 
Lord by teaching his Word in the church school. 


My principal concern with Dr. 
Hay’s very pungent article is that 
he seems to have short-changed the 
laity himself by short-circuiting the 
scriptures through a tradition 
which is not ‘‘Reformed.’’ If we 
are going to be guided by scripture, 
we must first of all get the text 
clear. It is helpful to remember 
that a Second Edition of the 
Revised Standard Version (1971) 
changed the translation of 
Ephesians 4:11b-12a from ‘‘His 
gifts were...pastors and teachers, for 
the equipment of the saints, for the 
work of ministry’ to ‘‘His gifts 
were...pastors and teachers, to equip 
the saints for the work of ministry.’’ 
The removal of the second comma 
found in the earlier translation 
reflects the interpretation which 
disturbs Dr. Hay. It allows an 
association of ‘‘the saints’? (in- 
cluding lay people) with ‘‘work of 
ministry.”’ 

The question is: are we to be 
guided by the earlier or the later 
translation? Dr. Hay admits that 
his preference for a ‘‘better’’ 
doctrine of ministry influences his 
opinion of the translation, and he 
clearly implies that the new 
translation was prejudiced by a 
commitment to a new and inferior 
“‘theory’’ of the ministry. If that 
implication is accurate, our 1970. 
General Assembly made a grave 
mistake when it adopted the 
“Preamble and Ordination 
Questions’’® (Book of Forms 
409), which speaks of ‘‘ministries’’ 
(plural), and of all members being 
“‘called to share the Gospel with 
the world.’’ Probably most of us 
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would prefer to concur with that 
decision of the Assembly which is 
now familiar throughout’ the 
church, and to put it under the 
heading of ‘‘such doctrine as the 
Church, in obedience to Scripture 
and under the promised guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, may yet confess 
in its continuing function of 
reformulating the faith.’’ Were all 
the lost truths rediscovered in the 
16th century Reformation? The 


And we need to keep in 
mind the New Testament- 
Reformation doctrine 


of the priesthood 
of all believers. 


reformers themselves would want 
us to keep looking beyond them to 
the scriptures. 

I am persuaded that the ‘‘new’’ 
team-theory of ministry, properly 
defined, is in harmony with 
scripture, and that any doctrine of 
ministry which does not include it 
is inadequate. This is not to deny 
that Dr. WHay’s concerns are 
legitimate. We must respect the 
distinctiveness of the Ministry of 
Word and Sacraments. We should 
include in a high doctrine of the 
laity the Reformation teaching that 
any honourable work for which a 
person is not overqualified is 
acceptable to God as a sphere of 
obedience. And yet we must 
seriously question whether it is 
right or necessary to contemplate 
trading away the stewardship of 


the whole creation, which was 
assigned to unfallen man rather 
than to any ‘laity,’ in exchange for 
the right to exclude the laity from a 
legitimate share in the Ministry of 
the Word. 

Let us look carefully at 
Ephesians 4:12. We may note first 
that the presence or absence of a 
comma is only a matter of in- 
terpretation because there is no 
punctuation in the Greek text. We 
must also consider ‘‘the change of 
prepositions’ which Dr. Hay 
dismisses as stylistic and _ in- 
consequential. A literal translation 
lets those who don’t read Greek see 
what is meant: ‘‘His gifts were... 
pastors and teachers towards the 
equipping of the saints unto work of 
ministry unto building of the body.’”’ 
If Paul had meant what the old 
translation has him saying, would 
he not have been more likely to use 
the same preposition in each 
phrase and to put the phrases in 
the following order: ‘‘pastors and 
teachers unto work of ministry 
unto the equipping of the saints’’? 
The actual order of the phrases 
combines with the change of 
prepositions to suggest that in 
Paul’s mind there was no fear of, 
but an openness to, the idea of 
saints at least participating in 
ministry. 

No verse of scripture should be 
interpreted without consideration 
of the meaning of its words and of 
the surrounding verses or context. 
One word whose precise meaning 
is worth noting is ‘‘equipping,”’ 
katartismos in Greek. It means to 
‘‘put back in order.’’ It was 
sometimes used as a medical term 
with reference to the setting of a 
bone. The medical connotation 
accords with the theme of the 
body, whose unity is emphasized 
throughout the passage. Equipping 
should thus be understood as 


facilitating full use of limbs or 
members in cooperation. 

This information helps to 
illumine our question of the 
relationship between clergy and 
laity. The limbs of the body enjoy 
order in separateness: the arm is 
distinct from the torso, and that 
distinction is necessary and 
helpful. Even so ordination sets 
people apart. The _ ordained 
minister has distinctive privileges: 
he or she is the executive of the 
presbytery, licensed to preach, 
authorized to administer 
sacraments, and moderate session 
meetings. But an arm is not useful 
without a torso. Therefore the line 
of distinction between clergy and 
laity is not absolute. It is like the 
line of separation within a joint, 
which has the purpose not of 
excluding but of integrating and 
harmonizing. 

What harm results if the church 
school teacher in his class or the 
elder visiting a family think of and 
describe their work as a 
‘‘ministry’?? Why cannot the 
baker or the policeman verbally 
communicate something of the 
Word of God to fellow workers 
and view his action as a 
‘‘ministry’’ of ‘‘witness’’? The fact 
is that these supposedly restricted 
terms are already ' echoing 
throughout the courts and 
congregations of our church. And 
many a servant of God is more 
effective for having the en- 
couragement of a high view of 
what he is doing. Since the 
scripture, through its metaphor of 
‘joints and ligaments’’ (cf. Col. 
2:19), makes it clear that what he is 
doing is functioning as a member 
of the indivisible Body of Christ, 
can we deny that he is participating 
in Christ’s Ministry? God has 
made us ‘‘all one’? under the 
Headship of Christ. So if we deny 
any use of the word ‘‘ministry’’ to 
the laity, and insist that what they 
do is only ‘‘church work,”’’ we are 
in the position of laying too much 
stress on human _ distinctions, 
thinking ‘‘more highly’? than we 
ought (Rom. 12:3); we will be 
caught divided over words while 
supposedly ‘‘knit together’’ by the 


Word. 

The Ministry of the Word must 
not be degraded. Paul says: ‘“‘I 
magnify my ministry,’’ (Rom. 11:3). 
But how are we to view this 
ministry? We may see it, on the 
one hand, as an authoritative 


human office for which one must: 


be qualified by education. Such it 
is. If we concentrate on this aspect 
of it, we will feel compelled to 
uphold and defend it by fencing 
off and silencing those laypersons 
who might use jejune language. 
This approach underlines clerical 
separateness in the fashion of the 
Pharisees (separated ones) who 
told Jesus to silence his disciples 
(Luke 19:39-40, cf. Psalm 8:1-2). 
However, we may also view the 
ministry as a service. This is its 
primary characteristic. Paul says in 
I Cor. 4:1: ‘‘This is how one should 
regard us, as servants.’’ The task of 
the servant (minister) is to 
facilitate the outward flow of the 
divine message, the Word. If we 
concentrate on this aspect of it, as 
we ought, we will then seek not to 
silence the laity but to train them, 
to harness and develop from 
among God’s people every 
precious syllabic ounce of ar- 
ticulate potential. This approach is 
in keeping with God’s method of 


- integrating and thus bringing ‘‘a/l’’ 


to the knowledge of the Son of 
God and mature manhood. (Eph. 
4:13) 

The division of stewardship into 
two distinct spheres on the basis of 
a principle of ‘‘models’’ needs 
examination. There is _ little 
evidence that the apostles saw the 
Old Testament priests as important 
models. And we need to keep in 


mind the New Testament- 
Reformation doctrine of the 
priesthood of all believers. 


Modelling is precisely what the 
divisive Corinthians were doing. 
Paul was trying to stop that when 
he said, in effect, ‘‘We are (only) 
servants of Christ, (only) stewards 
of the things of God.’ Christ is the 
model for all. Modelled after 
Christ, clerics don’t make half-bad 
secondary models for the laity! 
Christ, not the apostles, is the altar 
priest of the new covenant. And it 
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is Christ, through his Body, i.e., 
the whole Church united according 
to his High-priestly prayer by the 
Word (John 17), who is the ar- 
chitect and spear-head of the new 
creation. The whole people of 
God, not just the laity, have a 
stewardship over creation, and not 
under Adam who discarded God’s 
Word, but under Christ who 
obeyed it. . 

The ‘‘straight obedience’’ of 
‘‘silent testimony’’ is not bad, but 
the ‘‘pure’’ action of good baking, 
etc., will never redeem creation. 
God’s action is ‘‘Word-action.”’ 
We dare not face our ‘‘grand 
assignment’’ unless we are fully 
armed with ‘‘the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God.’’ (Eph. 
6:17). If we restrict the laity to 
using that sword for defensive 
purposes only, are we not short- 
circuiting the Word? 0 


Mr. Manson is the minister at Beaches 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ontario. 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


M ost Presbyterians are unaware of a secret 


society in our midst. It has members 
everywhere, though none will admit to 
belonging. Quietly, yet tenaciously, this 
society’s tentacles are reaching ever further into 
our Presbyterian life. Who are these people? 
They are a secret association of fanatics who 
are devoted to the slavish, unbending, absolute 
and total regard for all conceivable rules of 
order and procedure. 

For the first time, your investigative reporter 
can reveal the name of this society. Its official 
title is: 

“The Society of Presbyterian Nitpickers in 

Canada.’’ 

They are very definite about their precise title. 
Call them ‘‘The Society of Presbyterian Nit- 
pickers ‘of’ Canada,’’ and the roof will fall in 
on you. Some of them will accept an ab- 
breviated description for conversational 
purposes — they call themselves members of 
‘PN’ (Presbyterian Nitpickers). 

I have no doubt that you have seen many of 
their members in action. They are found in 
congregations, presbyteries, synods and are 
especially prominent at General Assembly and 
on its various boards and committees. 

There is no doubt about it. These people are 
planning to take over! To give you some idea of 
the danger, I will tell you about a meeting 
recently infiltrated by some active members of 
NG 

The meeting was a simple congregational 
gathering to plan a church supper. Just as the 
chairman called the meeting to order, a 
blustering member of ‘P N’ questioned whether 
or not they had a quorum. Another ‘P N er’ 
angrily wondered whether the requisite two 
clear Sundays’ notice had been given for the 
meeting. Since it had been raining last Sunday, 
how could it legally be called a ‘‘clear’’ Sun- 
day? Somehow the chairman persevered and 
managed to have the meeting duly constituted a 
mere 43 minutes later. 

The President of the Ladies Aid then moved 
“‘that a church supper be held with turkey and 
all the trimmings.’’ An alert member of ‘P N’ 
immediately rose on a point of order. The 
Dhrase in the motion, ‘‘and all the trimmings’’. 
was “‘imprecise, vague and clearly lacking 
sufficient specificity.’ The motion was 
therefore out of order. Before the chairman 
could rule on the point, the President of the 
Ladies Aid, who was quite a sharpy herself, 
presented a revised motion: 

‘That a church supper be held, consisting of 
turkey, stuffing, gravy, mashed potatoes, 
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peas, zucchini in batter, cranberry sauce, 
beverage and dessert.’’ 
The motion was duly seconded. 

Needless to say, an enthusiastic ‘P N er’ 
immediately called for the division of the 
motion into several parts. How otherwise could 
he be in favour of having turkey, as he was, yet 
profoundly and resolutely opposed to peas? His 
spouse chimed in that she loved zucchini but the 
idea of having it in batter was revolting. The 
weary chairman agreed to the division of the 
motion and allowed the following amendment. 
“‘That peas be deleted.’’ An amendment to the 
amendment was then added by the spouse: 
‘That with reference to the zucchini, the batter 
be struck out.’’ 

Both amendments carried. At this point the 
chairman noted that the catering co-ordinator 
(obviously not a member of ‘P N’) had already 
ordered milk for the occasion and trusted that 
the meeting would approve of her action even 
though it was after the fact. Much to everyone’s 
surprise a ‘P N’ member somewhat generously 
moved a further amendment: ‘‘that her action 
be homologated and that said homologated 
milk be served at the dinner.”’ 

By this time it was 11:37 p.m. The chairman 
suggested that the final vote be taken. Slowly 
and deliberately the leader of the ‘P N’ group 
got to his feet. He felt it his duty to raise a 
fundamental objection to the motion. ‘‘We are 
being asked to decide whether or not to hold a 
church supper, but we have not yet defined our 
terms. What JS the church? What JS a supper in 
the context of the church? For myself I am not 
prepared to vote on this question until we have 
had a special Task Force look at the whole 
nature and meaning of the church and any 
suppers thereto pertaining, and Iso move.”’ 

Cries of ‘‘hear! hear!’’ rang out from ‘P N’ 
supporters and a score of hands rose to second 
this new amendment. But time was passing. 
The wee hours had arrived. The chairman 
gloweringly announced the time. Suddenly the 
most astonishing thing happened. One of the ‘P 
Ners’ yawned, It became apparent that even ‘P 
Ns’ tire after midnight! 

Dear reader, when you have to contend with 
members of the Society of Presbyterian Nit- 
pickers in Canada remember that they have one 
fatal flaw. If you can keep them going until 
after midnight you can usually outmanoeuvre 
and perhaps even defeat them. 

The meeting I referred to above ended in a 
draw. At 1:05 a.m. a simple motion carried: 

“That all motions and amendments, 
together with the church supper, be laid on 

the table. ’’ C] 
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The key questions 


Tre persistent questions have dominated debates on ethics during the 
last ten years and the same two, far from resolved, will probably be 
around for another decade. They deal with matters that strike right at the 
centre of human life. In fact, the questions are when, how and under what 
circumstances life should be allowed to continue or, given the same 
context, when it should be ended. The first question deals with the 
beginning of life, involving debates on the development of the fetus and 
the morality of abortion and the second with the end of life, and whether 
people who have no hope of recovery from terminal illnesses should be 


allowed to die. 


The latter question has been 
dealt with recently in the United 
States by an influential President’s 
Commission of experts. in 
medicine, law and ethics. Their 
conclusions are well worth con- 
sideration by all 
Commission has recommended 
that mentally competent people, 
suffering from fatal illnesses, 
should be free to choose to die by 
refusing life-sustaining treatment. 
In the case of mentally in- 
capacitated patients, relatives or 
other interested parties should be 
named to decide whether or not to 
prolong life. 

The chairman of the Com- 
mission, Dr. Morris Abram, 
summed up his conclusions by 
telling a news conference ‘‘Com- 
petent patients’ decisions regarding 
medical treatments should always be 
honoured, even when they lead to an 
earlier death.’’ The experts also say 
it is important to define procedures 
for using kidney machines, 
respirators and _ other life- 
sustaining equipment, because 80 
per cent of Americans die in in- 
stitutions rather than at home. 
Hospitals and nursing homes 
often, according to the report, 
place undue emphasis on keeping 
terminally ill people alive, cur- 
tailing that patient’s right to die, if 
he or she wishes, in the natural 
course of events. One of the 
Commission’s major conclusions 
is that a competent patient who is 
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of us. The > 


likely to suffer cardiac arrest 
during surgery, should usually be 
informed of the risk beforehand 
and offered a choice of deciding 
for or against resuscitation. Once a 
patient is known to have lapsed 
into permanent unconsciousness, 
the family should decide what sort 
of medical care should _ be 


provided. The continuation of 
treatment is required neither by 
law nor ethics, according to the 
commissioners. 

But they go on to say that 
parents and doctors should not 
refuse life-sustaining therapy to 
infants born with Down’s Syn- 
drome (mongolism), a condition of 
permanent mental abnormality. 
The report concludes that mental 
retardation in babies is not suf- 
ficient reason to withhold treat- 
ment. 


Also tabled by the panel was a 
1981 study called ‘‘Defining 
Death.’’ It recommended that the 
law regard death as the irreversible 
loss of all brain functions, and not 
simply the permanent cessation of 
heart and lung activity, which is 
the traditional definition. 

One result of all the information 
released by thoughtful experts is to 
thrust the ‘‘life and death’’ debate 
out into the open, thereby forcing 
the Christian church into re- 
examining its principles on this 
sensitive subject. Much effort has 
already been expended by church 
thinkers in attempts to crystallize 
thought on this matter. While it 
may be superficial to leap to 
conclusions based upon weighty, 
but often preliminary, church 
committee studies, it seems correct 
to assume that the Protestant 
perspective does not advocate 
keeping a person alive by. any 
means whatever, rejecting the 
attitude that it is necessarily a 
Christian or moral imperative to 
prolong life to the point where an 
individual is not allowed to die 
with dignity. 

We leave it to Swiss theologian 
Karl Barth to bring the dilemma 
into particular focus for us. He 
rejects ending life before a natural 
death because such action is 
against the 6th commandment: 
“Thou shalt not kill.’” But he also 
points to the obverse side of the 
argument on prolonging life when 
he asks ‘‘Whether this kind of ar- 
tificial prolongation of life does not 
amount to human arrogance in the 
opposite direction, whether the 
fulfillment of medical duty does not 
threaten to become fanaticism, 
whether reason becomes folly and the 
required arresting of human life a 
forbidden torturing of it?”’ 
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GLEANINGS 


Prayer for Daily Strength 
Father, often I grow tired, 

I worry about tomorrow. 

I am lonely for voices of loved ones. 
You have promised, 

**T will be with you always.”’ 

I will cling to that promise. 

I will walk just one day at a time, 

Not worry about tomorrow. 

Nor drag along my mistakes of the past. 
Give me now a quiet mind, 

That I may find inner peace. 

Give me a loving heart, 

To reach out to others. 


A congregation in a growing 
community that always looks back 
to what has been will see the 
community as a threat to their 
traditional faith rather than a 
challenge God has laid at their 
feet. Often members become 
defensive and seek to protect God 
and the Church from the new Give me a heart that is pure, 


community. That I may see You everywhere. 
ee siaiadt Today, I shall walk bravely — 
; And this night, rest quietly — 
pee nrberiand Presbyteriay Because I know Your Presence is with me. 
Amen. 
C. Ritchie Bell 
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El Salvador means 
“The S aviou r” 


3 Joseph Reed 3 


L* fall, the Presbytery of Montreal received an 
invitation from the wife of the American Am- 
bassador in Tegucigalpa, Honduras. The letter was in 
response to some questions which the Court had 
raised about her direct role in relief work among the 
Nicaraguan Miskite Indian people. She indicated her 
willingness to meet with representatives of the 
Presbytery, at our convenience, to discuss the matter. 
The Presbytery accepted the invitation, setting the 
necessary funds. The Rev. Paul Scott of St. Columba 
Presbyterian Church, Pointe Claire, Quebec, myself, 
and Dr. Geoff Johnston of Toronto were delegated 
to make the month-long trip. We met both with the 
wife of the American Ambassador in the Honduras 
and the Ambassador himself. The conversations were 
cordial and diplomatic. 

On invitation of the Presbytery of Montreal the 
Moderator of the 108th General Assembly, Dr. 
Wayne Smith, was able to join us in Mexico for 
about a week. 

There were the refugees in our midst. A growing 
number — _ especially of Guatemalans and 


Salvadoreans — had come to live in Montreal. Our 
church had tried to take their plight seriously, to 
reach out in some concrete ways. Involvement with 
people almost always leads to a desire to understand 


more deeply, to find more creative ways to help and, 
of course, to learn. Learn we did. These people have 
enriched us with their courage and their faith. 

Last winter, the Presbytery decided that the 
problem was of such magnitude that we would like to 
bring it to the attention of the whole Canadian 
church. That was one reason why additional funds 
were designated and Dr. Smith was invited to join 
our delegation. 

Besides the personal contacts we have made, there 
have been some rather exciting results: 

— We have opened communications with the 
Presbyterian Church in Mexico and with several 
theological colleges in the zone. 

— A little girl, whose left foot was horribly injured 
when a bus ran over it four years ago, has received 
medical attention for the first time and plans are 
under way to see that she gets the long-term treat- 
ment she needs. 

— Political prisoners in one particular prison 
received their first visit in over a year — from a 
church group. 

- — Our church has begun to consider seriously a 
number of assistance projects including one that 
involves several Guatemalan refugees in southern 
Mexico. These projects are among the first which 
face up to tragic realities of the newest group of 
refugees in the area. 

After our month in Central America we found that 
the courage of the people, the depth of their con- 
victions, and the agony of their situation left a 


burning impression. More than that, their openness 
in talking with us, their eagerness to be involved with 
our church and with our people, the very real 
prospects for their mission, gave us hope and a 
challenge. 

The single most impressive discovery for us was the 
depth of their Christian faith. ‘‘You must remember 
that our people are living this struggle out as an 
expression of their religious faith. Even when a zone 
has been ‘liberated’ we find that we cannot send 
enough priests. The people want to pray and they 
want to understand what is happening. And that 
means the Gospel.”’ 

In the early years of the Christian era a heresy 
surfaced which held that God would have nothing to 
do with the messier aspects of human nature, things 
like being born and dying. Docetism, as the heresy 
was called, never became the accepted teaching of the 
church, but the temptation remains to want to ex- 
clude God from the bloody political realities of our 
day and to suggest that he doesn’t dirty his hands 
with such things. It is a temptation we must continue 
to resist. 


\ \ / hat follows will, I hope, convey a little of the 
impact that our journey had on us. 

Late afternoon at Puerta de Diable (Devil’s 
Gate, and well named). Outside the capital the 
orange-red tropical sun catches the spire of the 
whitewashed church in the village at the foot of the 
cliff. From where we stand, we look out over the 
mountains, the village, and the steamy Pacific 
coastal plain. The beauty and momentary tranquility 
of the place are deceptive and disarming. 

This is where they bring the people for torture. The 
people in the village have heard them but they have 
been warned not to listen, not to remember anything. 
For a while they had complained and brought parents 
of disappeared persons to the base of the cliff to look 
for the broken bodies. The military threw them over 
the edge when they had finished torturing. But then 
the word was given; stop coming, stop complaining; 
either that or be next in line on top of the cliff. 

A thin mongrel dog nosed through a garbage pile 
at our feet. He unearths something white. It is a 
fragment of a human skull. 

Mid-day in Berlin, a few hours drive from the 
capital. El Salvador is a densely populated country 
but for an hour we have driven through abandoned 
fields and villages and past empty schools. This zone 
is in dispute. White flags flutter above the few mud 
huts still housing people. 

Berlin is the first major town to have been 
‘*captured”’ (or ‘‘liberated,’’ depending on your own 
particular perspective) by the ‘‘muchachos’’ 
(meaning, again depending on your outlook, ‘‘the 
leftist guerrillas’ or the ‘‘freedom fighters’’). We are 
among the first outsiders to enter the town. It has 
been less than a week since the skirmish. We are 
standing among the smouldering ruins that once 
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El Salvador 
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formed part of downtown. 

The government has announced that the 
muchachos burned the town when they were in 
control. The townspeople tell a different story: the 
‘‘boys’’ came and established their control. They 
announced that they did not wish to cause bodily or 
material harm and that they would withdraw again 
after they had exerted their authority. Which they 
did. It was the next day that the army bombers came 
along with American helicopters and destroyed 
Berlin. 

And in the midst of it all is an old man who has 
been for decades what we would call a ‘“‘lay reader’’ 
in the local church. Lately he has bound the wounds 
of the refugees who crowd the town streets, and 
distributed the meagre resources from churches in the 
capital. We are in awe of his ability to cope with 
unspeakable demands and needs. We assure him that 
Canadian Presbyterians ‘‘care’’ about him and that 
we want his people to know that we care... That the 
Presbytery of Montreal has opened each of its 
meetings for eighteen months now with prayer ‘‘for 
the people of Central America and especially for 
justice and peace in El Salvador.’’ 

He tells us how important that fact is for him and 
for his people, that they need to know that they are 
not alone. And God wants us here. We know our 
work is pleasing to him. He brought us through 
safely and none of us was lost. We’re not quite sure 
what our next act is to be, but we’re talking with 
refugees now and trying to find out what the exact 
damage has been. 

A city in Southern Mexico a dozen kilometers 
from the Guatemalan border. There are about 
70,000 people in this steamy agricultural town. In the 
last six months, 30,000 more have arrived! Mostly 
Guatemalan Indians fleeing the violence in their 
villages: people with no work, no welfare, no right to 
look for jobs. Many suffer from _ chronic 
malnutrition. Almost all have seen people tortured or 
have lost members of their families. They are 
frightened, traumatized. 

The local clergy group has put together a series of 
projects. The Lutherans have stopped work on a new 
chapel so that it can be converted to a hostel for the 
refugees. The Pentecostals have bought some land 
for a chicken farm so that eggs and poultry can be 
produced. The Presbyterians (yes, there is a 
Presbyterian Church in Mexico — roughly twice the 
size of The Presbyterian Church in Canada!) have 
named a pastor to co-ordinate work in the refugee 
camps themselves. 

And the Moderator of our General Assembly has 
joined me. The three local pastors and the two 
Canadians are having breakfast. One of the former 
group responds to a question. 
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‘We are touched; we are so happy that you have 
come. The fact that your Moderator has come tells 
that you really do care. But Canada is a long way off 
(I suspect that they may have had to look for it ona 
map before we arrived.) How did you know about 
us? When can we See you again?’”” 

It is now our turn to answer. 

‘“We know about you because we pray for friends 
in Mexico City and because we pray for you. And we 
have heard from refugees in Montreal of your needs. 
We have come to show we care, to look for ways to 
help, and mostly to learn something from you. 
Because you have learned some things which we need 
to know, like how to live out an evangelical faith in 
concrete practical ways, and how to let your 
ministries grow and change as new needs arise.”’ 

Riding along a deserted road in the countryside, — 
I am speaking with a recently inducted pastor. He has 
had another career and I have asked how he feels 
about his new calling. 

“‘T am much happier now, of course. I can do full 
time what I used to have to work into my days. But 
my wife is troubled. Sometimes I don’t get home 
until very late and there are always things to do in the 
evening.”’ 

I am about to offer the observation that many 
Canadian pastors — and their wives or husbands — 
would understand what he meant because we often 
have the same feelings. But he continues: 

‘“‘And, of course, when I come home late, she 
doesn’t know whether I am hurt or dead. Last week, 
for example, somebody threw a bomb at my car. God 
was with me: the window was up. The car was 
destroyed, but I walked home.’’ 

One sunny morning in the capital, we visited a 
local evangelical church. It was filled with nuns who 
were attending a meeting of kindergarten teachers 
who were working with refugee children. ‘‘What did 
it take,’’ we asked, ‘‘for Roman Catholics and 
Evangelicals to come to the place where they could 
work together on social projects and trust each 
other’s commitment to the same Lord?’’ 

Our host smiled. ‘‘We have been very stubborn 
over the years. For us, unfortunately, it took civil 
war with blood in the streets. But we have learned.”’ 

Can we Canadian Christians discover some of the 
same truths without having to suffer such direct 


agony? 
O 


Joseph Reed is the minister at Tyndale-St. 
George’s in Montreal, Quebec. 


Central 
America 
spawns a 
new war 


of religion 


Larry Henderson 


To is one aspect of the great civil war in 
Central America which they never tell you 
about. We hear that it is a ‘‘war of liberation,’’ a war 
of the poor against the rich, a war of ideology. What 
they don’t say is that it is also a religious war. 

Yet the fact is that the guerrilla movements in 
almost all the countries of Central America are 
Catholic, while the government forces and much of 
the peasantry are evangelical Protestant. (In 
Nicaragua, where a Marxist regime is in power, the 
religious alignment is the other way round.) 

The evangelical movement, especially in the most 
troubled areas, has been growing like wildfire. In 
Guatemala, it claims 25 per cent of the population, 
including President Rios Montt. In El Salvador, 
evangelical missionaries have claimed a 30 per cent 
annual growth rate. 

Bible societies are distributing bibles as fast as they 
are printed. Evangelical seminaries are opening 
everywhere. Bookshops, printing presses, and radio 
stations are spreading the evangelical faith among the 
poor. And the poor are eating it up. 

While many different reasons can be assigned to 
this phenomenon, it is impossible to blink at one fact. 
In areas where the evangelicals operate, the coun- 
tryside is peaceful. The government forces leave them 
alone. In areas where the Catholics operate their 
‘‘base communities,’’ there is constant friction with 
the authorities, which draws cross-fire from 
government and guerrilla forces. 

What this means, quite simply, is that ‘‘liberation 
theology’’ is based on a theory of revolution as the 
only means of human betterment. Churches become 
forums for political struggle. Priests and nuns 


MEXICO 


COLOMBIA 


become activists. This plunges the community into 
the focus of the armed struggle. 

The evangelicals, on the contrary, work with the 
government. When they move into the countryside, 
they bring schools, clinics and small housing 
projects, but they do not bring politics. That is why 
the Catholics are losing the people, and the 
evangelicals are gaining. 

There is no denying that change is needed in 
Central America ‘in order to improve the human 
situation brought about by centuries of feudal ex- 
ploitation. The theology of liberation says that the 
nature of society must be changed first. The 
evangelicals say that the nature of man must be 
changed first. This is the issue which is being tried in 
the fire. 

Leave aside the rights and wrongs. Face the fact 
that all of Central America has become polarized 
between right and left. The Catholics are (at least 
among the base communities) on the left. The 
evangelicals are on the right. And the two are at war - 
perhaps the beginning of a new age of religious wars, 
on the pattern of Northern Ireland. 

Is this a course we should allow Christianity to 
take? O 


Larry Henderson is the Editor and 
General Manager of The Catholic 
Register. This piece was the subject of his 
column ‘‘A Catholic’s Notebook’’ which 
appeared in the March 12, 1983 issue of 
The Register. It is reproduced here with 
permission. 
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By one of the strange ‘‘coincidences’’ that mark 
the life of an editor, the following article arrived, 
unsolicited, on my desk at the same time as I was 
editing and selecting the other piece on the Central 
America situation. It is, in the words of the author, 
(in a covering letter), written with ‘‘tongue in 
cheek.’’ Nevertheless it conveys serious concern for 
balance in our assessment of global problems, (to say’ 
nothing of the churches’ eagerness to put things 


right). 
JRD 


EFLECTED 
ERCEPTIONS 


resting Ebesoteeee Bruchem preganerics 


hose who travel for a living know all too well 
that the evening hours in the hotels are the 
loneliest hours of the day. Thank goodness for 
television! 

On one of those evenings, I happened to tune into 
a television station which featured a special on a 
Third World country. The programme dealt with the 
struggle for freedom of that country’s citizens, the 
social injustice that prevailed, the involvement of 
multi-national companies, the money spent by rich 
nations to get a political foot in the Third World 
door and their support in supplying military arms to 
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a shaky government which had to deal with terrorist 
activities. The programme also gave an insight into 
efforts of church leaders trying to fight social in- 
justices. 

I am sure that you have watched similar 
programmes. Well, this particular special really 
caught my attention. Never before had I seen such an 
excellently produced appeal. I was almost moved to 
tears as I witnessed with my own eyes the trials and 
tribulations of these poor, unfortunate people in that 
Third World country. Towards the end of the show, 
the commentator asked the viewers to pray for them, 
urging us to give moral support to those oppressed 
people, by sending letters of protest to our local 
Member of Parliament, and, above all, by being 
generous with our donations. A mailing address was 
shown on the screen as well as a phone number with 
operators standing by to accept pledges. The amount 
of the pledges would be taken off Mastercard or 
Visa, and a receipt for income tax purposes would be 
mailed out immediately. 

Well, let me tell you. That television special 
motivated me so much that I decided to do all of the 
things asked — and possibly more ! After all, I had 
the evening all to myself and I felt that it was my 


“M 
y dear friend: 


Like you, I am a_ businessman, who 
spends many lonely hours in_ hotel rooms 
watching television. This evening our local TV 
station showed a documentary about your country, 
and I must say that although I have never heard of a 
country called Canada, I think that you, Jan, ought 
to be utterly disgusted with yourself.’’ 

Then the letter went on to say: 

‘‘Never at any time in my life have I heard about 
such outrageous conditions as those that prevail in 
your so-called ‘Democratic Society’ of Canada. 
Based on what I have seen during this programme, it 
is time that you caught up to 20th century reality. It is 
obvious that you Canadians, with your Totalitarian 
regime, have no consideration and no respect at all 
for the rightful owners of Canada, and that your 
oppressive minority Government with its flagrant 
attitude and blatant oppression continues to violate 
the United Nations’ Charter of Human Rights. 

‘*In case you are so blind that you don’t even know 
what violations you should be convicted of, I want to 
list them for you, and we expect that all of these gross 
injustices will be rectified within the shortest period 
of time, or else we will organize the world against 
you...if necessary, by force! 

1. We are told that only 38% of the Canadian 
population supports the Liberal Party, yet that 
Liberal government has been allowed to rule the 
other 62% of the population. In other words, a 
minority dictates to the majority. The UN Charter of 


Christian duty. I got some stationery provided by the 
hotel, and did not stop writing until I had given 
Ronald Reagan a piece of my mind, had written the 
Ottawa Embassy of that particular country, wrote 
the United Nations about my concern, advised my 
Member of Parliament that he had to do something 
for the vote I had given him a long time ago, and 
finally, I wrote a cheque to the address provided. To 
top it off, I also sent a letter to the Programme 
Director of the TV station thanking him for this 
enlightening ‘‘special presentation.’’ (After all, 
broadcasters like to receive a complimentary letter 
every so often, instead of the nasty ones we usually 
find on our desks.) I carefully put all envelopes on 
my night table for mailing first thing next morning. 
With that, I packed it in for the day with the 
satisfying feeling that I had done something for my 
fellow man. I thanked the Lord for his many 
blessings and went to sleep. 

In the middle of the night, I suddenly woke up 
from a rather disturbing dream. In my dream, I had 
received a letter from a businessman in a Third 
World country. I hastily opened the envelope and 
read the words written on stationery of some 
unknown hotel located in a Third World country. 


Rights will tell you that such is an Oppressive 
Regime. 

2. The rightful owners of the country, whom you 
took by mass murder and intimidation, the Indians 
of Canada, are not rightfully represented in your 
Parliament. The least you could do for them is to 
have a Minister of Indian Affairs who is Indian 
himself! 

3. You still practise child-labour. The television 
programmes I watched showed the debates in your 
House of Commons. We could see young children in 
front of the Speaker of the House running errands 
and snapping to attention every time the House was 
called to order. With your high-handed attitude, you 
probably pay them child wages, too! 

4. You continue to choke the economic well-being of 
your aboriginals by not allowing the Indians to sell 
the fish they have caught with their own hands...the 
fruits of their labour...thereby protecting the White 
and oppressive multi-national fishing companies in 
Canada. 

5. Your new constitution protects the rights of all 
Canadians, with the exception of the Native Indians. 

6. The church of which you are a member practises 
discrimination in its most blatant form by having 
separate churches for different races and languages. 
We have seen pictures on television of Chinese 
Presbyterians, Korean Presbyterians and churches 
for White Presbyterians. In other parts of the world, 
this is known as ‘‘Apartheid’’ and you should know 
that the United Nations has the power to take action 
against a country which so blatantly practises 
discrimination. 
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7. We are told that one-third of Canada’s population 
speaks French, yet you continue to publish your 
Presbyterian Record in English only, and all of the 
business meetings at your church Head Offices are 
conducted in English, with a total disregard and a 
total lack of respect for the one-third of Canada’s 
population who speak French. 

8. The stationery of the Presbyterian Church is 
printed in English and French...the official languages 
of your country. Don’t think that you fool anybody 
with this mere tokenism because that is probably the 
only French that will ever come out of your all 
Anglo-Saxon-background church. 

The last two items of concern to us have to deal 

with the Industry which you represent and in which 
you are involved. As a broadcaster, we immediately 
want you to: 
a) Discontinue your one-sided view on what is 
happening in my country, a ‘‘Third World’’ country 
as you call it. All you do is to let young journalists 
with preconceived ideas do the reporting for you, 
people who measure our culture with your standards. 
Don’t you realize that you will never obtain an 
objective point of view of what actually happens in 
another nation? 

So, effective immediately, stop your censured 

broadcasting system in Canada. 
b) Your oppressive government has made it a point 
that, throughout Canada, the radio and television 
programmes must be heard and seen in both official 
languages. To date, only a few, and very scattered, 
low-powered radio stations, are in operation in 
Canada for the benefit of the aboriginals in your 
country. Would you please see to it that steps are 
taken to establish a nation-wide network of radio and 
television programmes for your Indians and 
Eskimos? 

We want you to know that we are serious in our 
attempt to make these changes in those horrible 
conditions in your country. We, by every means 
available, will force you to bring an end to your 
Totalitarian, high-handed attitude. In order that you 
will recognize that we mean business, these are the 
steps we are going to take which will make you bow 
to our demands: 

First of all, we will send you a number of young 
ministers who have just graduated from our 
Theological Colleges. They are not very good in the 
pulpit yet, because they lack the experience, but they 
sure know about social injustices. They are especially 
good in making your Indians aware of the injustice 
of which they are victims. These young ministers will 
report back to us and we will use their testimony as 
evidence to be distributed throughout the whole 
world so that the world opinion will be against you. 


We will start out by undertaking a Propaganda War ~ 
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against Canada, and, should that not have any 
success, we will use force if necessary. You see, our 
Tribe belongs to the World Council of Tribes and 
together we have a lot of money made available by 
millions of Tribesmen. 

In order to. get public opinion against your 
country, we will include, in every newspaper we 
print, and broadcast in every newcast on radio and 
television, an item about Canada which is in- 
flammatory in nature. It does not matter what that 
news item is, as long as it gets our people annoyed 
with you, to the point that we don’t care any more 
who runs your country, whether it is a right or a left- 
wing regime... 

Furthermore, we will send a number of ex- 
perienced journalists to your country who are very 
good at scandalmongering and who have access to 
major news centres which will publish these stories 
throughout the world. Our psychological war against 
you will create confusion because the majority of the 
people in my country are as gullible as the majority 
of the people in your country. 

Next, we are going to impose a boycott on 
Canadian-made products so that every Canadian will 
become aware of our war against you. We realize 
that this will also affect your native population and 
that is too bad, but they too will have to suffer the 
consequences. It is the goal to which we are com- 
mitted and not to the players! 

And with that, my dear friend Jan, I close my 
letter. I hope that I have made it clear that we are 
serious about changing the conditions in your 
country. I am enclosing my cheque. Would you 
please use it towards a starter fund to bring about the 
changes in your country. 

Sincerely yours, 
in the name of the ONE who knows us all by name.”’ 


A so my dream came to an end in that lonely 
hotel room wherein I had, a few hours ago, 
watched the documentary on a Third World country. 
When I got up the next morning, I could not help but 
think that the views of my friend in the dream were 
distorted; and so might mine be, about his country. I 
would be wise not to send my letters. It would be 
better if I had come to the realization that I had 
fallen victim to a propaganda machine of which I did 
not want to be part. I destroyed all the letters I had 
written the night before, but not the envelope to the 
local television station. I tore up my letter with 
compliments to the Programme Director and instead 
wrote him a letter of complaint so that he would find 
another ‘‘nasty viewer’’ letter on his desk the next 
morning. That was one stamp I was not going to 
waste! 

O 


Jan van Bruchem is a Presbyterian and the President and General 
Manager of CJVB 1470 in Vancouver, B.C. 
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In an effort to provide programming options 
for character development of children, com- 
munication powers of the Gospel and the 
provision of integrity in the content and quality 
of entertainment, Testament Video is pleased 
and proud to present videocassettes of the 
greatest Biblical stories ever told, available 
now for enjoyment in your home. 


No further need to visualize the great heroes— 
see them come to life and perform before your 
very eyes. 


Each movie is available in VHS or BETA for 
$79.95 plus $6.00 shipping and handling. 


Church or individual wholesale inquiries 
welcome. 


Exclusive Trade-In Plan available 


For further information please call toll-free 


1-800-263-3777 
Great Biblical Stories 


A FAMILY ENRICHMENT SERIE! ; ~ 
PRESENT TITLES AVAILABLE FOR YOUR VIEWING SURE 


Joseph and his brothers 9. Jacob’s Challenge . Circle of Life 

Tower of Babel . Daniel in the lion’s den . In Search of Historic Jesus 

Sodom and Gomorrah . Daniel and Nebuchadnezzar . Great Leaders 

David and Goliath . Life of Christ series . Jacob, the man who fought with God 
The Judgement of Solomon . Old Testament series . Joseph and his Brethren 

The Deluge . Question 7 . In Search of Noah’s Ark 

Abraham's Sacrifice . If Perish . God’s Wonders 

The story of Esther . A gift for Heidi . Saul and David 


PLUS OVER 1200 GENERAL TITLES ALSO AVAILABLE AMERICAN 


= TESTAM ENT VIDEO = :E 


P.O. BOX 552 600 LE siee SAREE) WHITBY, ONTARIO L1N 5C2 
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Land of beauty and sorrow 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Wayne Smith 


{ hiapas is a pleasant land. As the southernmost state in Mexico it 
shares its border with Guatemala. The Pacific Ocean lies to its south 


and west. The mountains of the Cordillera rise to 13,000 ft., and the 
mountain range gives way to a broad, fertile plain along the shores of the 


Pacific. 


But if it is a place of beauty it is also a land of sorrow, for there are 
refugees from Guatemala and El Salvador in the countryside - thousands 


of them. 


Chiapas was on the itinerary of 
the group of observers sponsored 
by the Presbytery of Montreal to 
visit some of the areas in Central 
America. The purpose of the visit 
was to find out what role, if any, 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada might play in ministering 
to the refugees from the wars and 
poverty which wrack so much of 
that region. The group consisted of 
the Rev. Joseph Reed of Tyndale 
House, Montreal, the Rev. Paul 
Scott of St. Columba-by-the-lake, 
Pointe Claire, Quebec, and the 
Rev. Geoffrey D. Johnston of Don 
Mills, Ontario. Elsewhere in this 
month’s Record you will see an 
account of their journeys. 

The Presbytery of Montreal also 
subsidized my journey to Chiapas 
from the 21st to the 25th of 
February, 1983. This was a 
generous gesture, prompted by the 
Presbytery’s decision that it would 
be wise for the Moderator to 
participate in the tour, if only fora 
few days. 

Joe Reed met me in Mexico City 
after midnight on the 21st, and by 
9:00 a.m. we were on board a 
flight bound for Tapachula. Joe’s 
tourist book informed us that 
Tapachula is a city of about 
100,000; ‘‘a neat, hot, pleasant 


commercial centre.’’ It is situated on 
the plains about fifteen kilometers 
from the Pacific Ocean and ten 
kilometers from the Guatemalan 
border. 

On arrival, Joe used his excellent 
Spanish to make contact with two 
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Lutheran ministers in Tapachula, 
the Rev. Neemias Diaz and the 
Rev. Herberto Martinez. They 
quickly agreed to meet with us that 
evening and arranged for us to 
meet next morning with a minister 
of the Church of the Nazarene and 
with the Rev. Jose Angel Arcia, 
minister of the | Presbyterian 
Church in Tapachula. 

We were as pleased to meet these 
men as they were surprised to meet 
us. In spite of the fact that we had 
dropped out of the skies into their 
midst, they quickly arranged to 


The estimates range from 
200,000 to 400,000 
refugees living in 


conditions that 
are, reportedly, 
at starvation level. 


show us around, answered all our 
questions and helped us to get as 
full a picture of the situation as 
was possible in a limited time. 

We learned from them that the 
Mexican government maintains 
some refugee camps high in the 
mountains near the Guatemalan 
frontier. No one is allowed into 
them except Mexican citizens who 
have all the necessary letters of 
permission. The estimates range 
from 200,000 to 400,000 refugees 
living in conditions that are, 
reportedly, at starvation level. 


The churches are responding to 
the best of their abilities. | 

In Tapachula itself these four 
ministers have become a com- 
mittee to aid the poor and have 
launched several projects. They are 
hoping to start a plant to make 
bricks, to give employment to the 
poor and to build necessary 
housing. They have purchased 
three lots of ground in order to 
establish a poultry farm, since eggs 
must now be imported from a city 
several hundred kilometers distant. 
They hope to use these two 
projects to provide financial 
support for two more: a hospice 
and a clinic. 

The hospice is to be located in a 
brick building, a church extension 
project, which the Lutherans had 
erected for use as a chapel. But, 
seeing the obvious and pressing 
need, they later decided to use the 
building for a different purpose: a 
place of shelter for refugee 
families. The clinic will be located 
in a second floor flat and the hope 
is that it will employ two doctors as 
well as offer legal and 
psychological assistance. 

The need is great. We were taken 
to a barrio, a neighbourhood on 
the outskirts of the city, where 800 
families live in impoverished 
conditions, building shelters from 
bamboo and tin. Our guides 
estimated that 30,000 refugees are 
scattered through their region. 

Of special interest to us as 
Presbyterians is the involvement of 
Mexican Presbyterians in_ this 
ministry to the poor. The Rev. 
Jose Arcia is the secretary of this 
committee to aid the poor of 
Tapachula and is also a member of 
a new and larger project, called the 
Hebron Plan, which is_ being 
sponsored by the _ National 
Presbyterian Church of Mexico, 
two large. Presbyterian 


denominations in the U.S.A., as 
well as Presbyterians elsewhere in 
Central America. The purpose of 
the Hebron Plan is to provide 
food, medicines and opportunities 
for development to the im- 
poverished people throughout the 


State of Chiapas. 
Pastor Arcia took us to a 
mountain village, only two 


kilometers from the Guatemalan 
border, where we met another 
Presbyterian minister and some of 
his people. We were informed that 
almost the entire village is 
Presbyterian and Evangelical. This 
pastor told us that _ refugees 
continue to cross the border from 
Guatemala and some have settled 
in the community. 

On Friday, the 25th of 
February, we had returned to 
Mexico City and had an interview 
with the stated clerk of the General 
Assembly of the National 
Presbyterian Church of Mexico, 
the Rev. Ignacio Cesar. To my 
surprise, I learned that there are 
200,000 Mexican Presbyterians, 
which is considerably larger than 
the membership of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Mr. Cesar was pleased to discover 
that Canadian Presbyterians were 
interested in the situation within 
his country, and expressed the 
hope that some fraternal 
relationship could be established 
between our church and his. He 
had heard of the project underway 
in Tapachula and was _ himself 
involved in the negotiations to set 
up the Hebron Plan. He asserted 
that any assistance from Canada, 
for either project, would be most 
welcome. 

This is where we come in as 
Canadian Presbyterians. I shall be 
recommending to the Presbyterian 
World Service committee that they 
become involved with _ these 
projects on an urgent basis, and 
that they provide the facilities for 
receiving your contributions and 
forwarding them to - our 
Presbyterian colleagues in Mexico. 


WepntbeaK 


Editorial 


continued from page 4 


theology, rather than use it to 
paint on the much larger canvas of 
life in a// its aspects, draw the most 
attention. It is the curse of our 
time that almost all decisions and 
purposes, if they are to be con- 
sidered ‘‘serious’’ at all, must be 
seen to have _ political con- 
sequences. 

And the attention they do garner 
exacerbates an already debilitating 
situation. The gap between clergy 
and laity grows ever wider. 

We have in the pews, in all 
denominations, many men and 
women who are professionally 
engaged in the very issues under 
debate; people whose competence, 
whose ability to speak 
knowledgeably, far exceeds that of 
their ministers or priests in 
whatever field of learning is in- 
volved. Are such _ laypersons 
consulted, asked to contribute to 
the Church’s position papers? Not 
nearly often enough. What makes 
clerics assume the role of moral 
champion of every cause-of-the- 
month? Does the clerical collar 
come complete with a guarantee 
that enables the bearer to claim 
superior insight, purer com- 
mitment? Or are the clergy simply 
better skilled at steering the 
necessary resolutions through the 
courts of the Church? 

This is not to say that there will 
ever be a time when the Church 
can or should ignore its prophets, 
lay or clerical, when it should shirk 
its prophetic role in_ society. 
Furthermore, it is the inevitable 
fate of the prophet, or the 
prophetic Church, to be _ un- 


“THEN WHOSE SHALL THOSE THINGS BE? St. Luke 12:20 


Read St. Luke 12: 13-21. When you remember the Canadian 
Bible Society in your Will, you help share the treasure of the 


Gospel with others. 


Each year legacies pay for much of the regular work of the 
Canadian Bible Society. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4S 2S4 


popular. However, the prophetic 
mantle does not come off the rack, 
ready-to-wear. An unseemly haste 
to be counted among the 
‘““progressive’’ thinking people has 
too often led to situations where 
the Church opens its mouth only to 
change feet. A true prophet comes 
to make a stand only after much 
agonizing, much prayer and 
thought. Involved in that stand is a 
strong element of personal risk, of 
personal cost. Prophecy is not a 
matter only of eloquent words 
delivered in righteous indignation 
— and from a safe distance. 

Just as it is a betrayal of our 
Gospel to cry ‘‘peace’’ when there 
is no peace, so it is a betrayal of 
those who remain faithful, Sunday 
after Sunday, to greet them from 
the pulpit with fresh guilts they 
knew not of and with respon- 
sibilities for every ill at home and 
abroad which they are virtually 
powerless to discharge. 

Before every preacher, every 
Sunday, are people trying to 
understand God’s will for them in 
the pilgrimage that is life — as 
many different pilgrimages and 
plans as there are people. Indeed, 
before each preacher are many 
who are simply struggling to 
maintain a fingerhold on their 
belief in God — period. 

Reflecting on the events of the 
Easter season we do well to remind 
ourselves once more that Jesus did 
not go up to Jerusalem to found a 
new economic, social or political 
order — Utopia number 2,367. He 
who said that ‘‘the Kingdom of 
God is within you’’ had something 
much more important in mind 
than that. 


O 
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SYNOD OF THE ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES 

Camp Geddie, Merigomish, N.S. BOK 
1G0. 

Registrar: Mrs. Mary Barr, P.O. Box 41, 
Merigomish, N.S. BOK 1G0. 

Camp MacLeod, R.R. 1, Marion Bridge, 
N.S. BOA IPO. 

Registrar: Mrs. Margaret MacDonald, 
R.R. 3, Bras d’Or, Scotch Lake, N.S. BOC 


1BO. 
Camp Keir, French River, R.R. 2, Ken- 


sington, P.E.I. COB 1Mo0. 

Registrar: Mr. Hugh Lowry, Box 142, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Cl1A 7K2. 

SYNOD OF QUEBEC & EASTERN 
ONTARIO 
Camp d’Action 
Quebec JOB 2HO0. 
Registrar: Mrs. Pauline 
Melbourne, Quebec JOB 2B0. 
Gracefield Presbyterian Centre, R.R. 1, 
Blue Sea Lake, Quebec JOX 1CO. 
Registrar: Mrs. Warna Justice, Box 4382, 
Station ‘E’, Ottawa, Ontario K1S 5B4. 

The Presbyterian Music Camp, Golden 
Lake, Ontario KOJ 1X0. 

Registrar: Ms. Elisabeth Buffey, 3455 
Aylmer, Apt. 607, Montreal, Quebec H2X 
2B4. 

SYNOD OF TORONTO & KINGSTON 
Camp Glen Mhor, R.R. 1, Baysville, 
Ontario POB 1A0. 

Registrar: Mrs. H. Watts, Box 402, 


Biblique, Richmond, 


Davidson, 


As 
Leighton Ford 
Speaks 


Pray that God will 
touch lives 
at these CRUSADES 


e Hampton, VA 
October 16-23 


¢ Montreal, PQ 
November 6-13 


SS 


Ss y 
SS &S x 


Leighton Ford Crusades 


c o Billy Graham Evangelistic Association 
P.O. Box 841 
Winnipeg. Manitoba R3C 2R3 
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PRESBYTERIAN CAMPS 


Markham, Ontario L3P 3J8. 

Camp Dorothy Lake, Box 278, Kirkland 
Lake, Ontario P2N 3H7. 

Registrar: The Registrar, Box 278, Kirkland 
Lake, Ontario P2N 3H7. 

Camp Iona, Bala, Ontario POC 1A0. 
Registrar: Mrs. Debbie Rutherford, 98 
Madsen Crescent, Unionville, Ontario L3R 
4P3. 

SYNOD OF HAMILTON & LONDON 
Camp Kintail, R.R. 4, Goderich, Ontario 
N7A 3X9. 

Registrar: Mrs. Frances Nugent, Box 208, 
Ripley, Ontario NOG 2R0. 


SYNOD OF MANITOBA & 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 

Clear Lake Camp, Onanole, Manitoba 
ROJ INO. 

Registrar: Mrs. Cathy Larsen, 78 Regent 
Crescent, Brandon, Manitoba’ R7B 2W9. 
St. Andrew’s Camp, Delta, Manitoba V4K 
1VO. 

Registrar: Mrs. Fred Brook, Box 214A, 
R.R. 3, Portage-la-Prairie, Manitoba RIN 
3M3. 

Prescawa Camp, Shoal Lake, Kejick, Ont. 
POX 1E0. 
Registrar: Mr. Warren Whittaker, 768 
Flora Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba R2W 
289. 


SYNOD OF SASKATCHEWAN 
Camp Christopher, Christopher Lake, 
Sask. SOJ ONO. ; 


Advertisements 


Registrar: The Rev. Carol Morrow, Box 
402, Leask, Saskatchewan SOJ 1MO. 
SYNOD OF ALBERTA 
Camp Kannawin, Box 489, Sylvan Lake, 
Alberta TOM 1ZO. 
Registrar: Mrs. Bev Reay, R.R. 3, Red 
Deer, Alberta T4N 5E3. 
SYNOD OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Camp Douglas, R.R. 2, Gibson’s Landing, 
B.C. VON 1VO. 
Registrar: Mrs. Joan Dierks, 3686 Lorraine 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C. V7B 4B8. 
Dutch Harbour Presbyterian Church 
Camp, c/o B. Perrin, General Delivery, 
Riondel, B.C. BOB 2Bo0. 
Registrar: Mrs. Carol Barclay, Box 136, 
Slocan, B.C. VOG 2C0. 
Vancouver Island Camp. 
Registrar: Mr. R. McWhirter, Box 968, 
Parksville, B.C. VOR 2S0. 
TORONTO 
Evangel Hall Camps, 573 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario MSV 2B6. 
Registrar: Miss Karin Beaumont, Postal 
Station ‘‘B’’, Box 309, Toronto, Ontario 
MST 2W2. 
NATIONAL CAMP AND 
CONFERENCE CENTRE 
Crieff Hills Community, R.R. 2, Puslinch, 
Ontario NOB 2J0. 
Regisirar;) Rev» “Ra. Spencers Rane 2. 
Puslinch, Ontario NOB 2J0. 
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THE CHURCH NEEDS EDUCATORS 
COME AND PREPARE FOR SERVICE 


i eee 


EWART COLLEGE, 
156 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, 

M55 2G1 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


Ministers’ pensions 


I am an active minister past age 
65. Do I continue to pay the 
Pension Fund? 

Indeed you do, until one month 
prior to your 71st birthday or upon 
active retirement. 

By the way, congregations also 
continue to pay their usual share of 
the burden even if they have been 
without a minister for a number of 
years. Precedent apparently has it 
that such payments are no longer 
required when the pulpit has been 
vacant for over four years. 


I am an ordinary member of a 
congregation who is concerned 
about the funding of the minister’s 
pension plan. Can you enlighten 
me? 

The minister makes his in- 
dividual contribution by paying 
4% of his stipend up to a 
maximum of $20,000 for 1983. 
Total pensionable earnings include 
such items as utility allowances. 
For example, if his actual stipend 
is $16,000 he must add to this the 
cost of manse utilities for which he 
is reimbursed (say, $1,000). His 
annual contribution would be 
$680. 

The congregation also pays into 
the fund at the rate of 2% of the 
aroundtouoraised:: “for wall 
congregational purposes minus its 
mortgage or other capital charges. 

But the national church also 
contributes. This year ap- 


proximately $750,000 must be 
remitted to the Pension Fund. This 
is almost 10% of the General 


“A MARI USQUE AD MARE” 
The Presbyterian Record — 
uniting Presbyterians 
across Canada. 


Assembly’s _ total 
penditures. 

This latter fact leads me to the 
thought that those ministers who 
actively discourage their members 
from giving generously to the 
General Assembly Budget do not 
only do a disservice to the whole 
church, but to themselves as well. 
Surely neither pew nor pulpit 
desires a return to the dark days of 
exceedingly minimal pensions with 
which we used to reward years of 
faithful and sacrificial service! 


planned ex- 


What happens to ministers when 
they become seriously ill and/or 
disabled? Is there insurance for 
them to cover such eventualities? 

The most recent General 
Assembly put the finishing touches 
to a recommendation, submitted 
the previous year, dealing with sick 
leave. It stipulates that, for the 
first three months of illness, the 
congregation continue to support 
their minister as usual and pay for 
pulpit supply as well. After that, 
and up to the seventh month, the 
congregation is under obligation to 


provide the minister with the free. 


use of manse or to pay housing 
allowance. His or her stipend 
would be discontinued, but at that 
point unemployment insurance 
benefits would become available to 
the minister. After the seventh 
month the minister should con- 
sider resigning from the pulpit if 
the illness continues and, if the 
disability is permanent, take early 
retirement. 


I do not think that many 
members of our church are aware 
of the somewhat precarious 
position their ministers are in if 
they must resign due to ill health. 
The long-term disability benefits 
under the Group Insurance Plan of 
our church consist of $500 per 
month, barely enough to pay the 
rent. Some _ additional funds 
become available through the 
Canada Pension Plan disability 
provisions, but they would not 
even be enough to raise the average 
family of four to the nationally 
established poverty-line. The 
minister and his family might just 
barely cross that line if he were old 
enough to qualify for some 
benefits from The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada Pension Plan. 

For this reason, some ministers 
carry extra disability insurance and 
all would be well-advised to do so. 
Some congregations see _ the 
wisdom of paying Workers 
Compensation premiums. I know 
of at least two ministers who were 
injured in the course of their 
pastoral duties. One broke his leg 
after making a pastoral call: the 
other broke his leg and hip during 
a church-sponsored tour of the 
Holy Land! Workers Com- 
pensation provided the con- 
tinuance of stipend and covered 
rehabilitation costs as well. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 483. Include name 
and address for information only. O 


HISTORY OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCH 
Hamilton, Ontario 


In celebration of the 150th Anniversary of St. Paul’s a 
history has been written by I.G. Fischer. The book has 


won this year’s award of the General Assembly’s 
History Committee. It may be purchased throush the Church Oftice at 
70 James Street, South, Hamilton, Ontario, L8P 2Y8 - Tel. (416)522-2792, 
for $7.95. 
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Part I: Deaconesses Past 
Isabella Hunter 


\ } ery early in the life of the Christian Church 
women began to make a significant con- 
tribution. Paul, in his letter to the Romans, mentions 
Phoebe ‘‘a servant of the church which is at Cenchrea... 
she hath been a succourer of many.’’ (Romans 16:1-2). 
In The Order of Deaconesses, edited by Panton & 
Batho (S.C.M. Press), it is noted that ‘‘at this (early) 
stage the word diakonos would appear to describe function 
rather than to be the name of an office in the Church.’’ 

The office of deaconess developed in the eastern 
church during the third and fourth centuries. Duties 
included administering relief, visiting the sick, 
keeping the women’s entrances in the church, and 
assisting at the baptism of women. Attempts to 
establish the office of deaconess in the western 
church met with opposition. The order persisted, 
however, until the eighth century when the roles of 
deaconess and abbess became confused in both 
eastern and western churches. The last traces of the 
early orders were found in the thirteenth century. 

The modern order of deaconesses dates back to the 
18th and 19th centuries when we find early references 
to them,’e.g. in the Moravian Church. During a visit 
to England and Holland, Pastor Theodor Fliedner of 
the Lutheran Church was impressed by the work 
being carried on by the British & Foreign Bible 
Society and the London Missionary Society. In 1836, 
after returning to his home in Kaiserswerth, Ger- 
many, he began to organize the modern order from a 
centralized base in a Mother House. His effort met 
with opposition from local authorities, but Pastor 
Fliedner persisted. Eventually branch Houses were 
established in many European countries, in England 
and in the U.S.A. 

Kaiserswerth house had its effect in England 
through the work of outstanding women who studied 
there. Florence Nightingale trained in the institution 
and, after her return from the Crimean War, 
established a training school for nurses. Elizabeth 
Fry also received inspiration from Kaiserswerth, as 

continued on page 28 
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Catherine Watson (top) and friend. 
Catherine is a hospital visitor at Riverdale 
Hospital, Toronto. 


Margaret Stewart (above right) with leprosy 
patient and her child. Margaret is a registered 
nurse with special training in tropical diseases. In 
1979, seconded to The Leprosy Mission Canada, 
she left Canada to help leprosy sufferers in 
Papua New Guinea. 


Left to right: Creola Simpson, Area Educational 
Consultant for Saskatchewan Synod/Synodical; 
May Nutt, Executive Secretary of the W.M:S. 
(W.D.); Lois Powrie, Children’s and Teenage 
Work. 


75 years of service 


Part II: Deaconesses Present 


Ruth MacKenzie 


Or the years, the role of the deaconess in the 
church expanded. The fifties brought an 
awareness of the benefits to be reaped from 
educational theory and of the need for educators who 
could interpret and apply this knowledge in church 
programmes. With this recognition came a 
refocusing of the training of candidates for the 
diaconate: more emphasis was being placed on 
Christian Education. During the sixties, the change 
became more clearly defined until, in 1969, the 
General Assembly declared the primary purpose of 
Ewart College to be the provision of ‘‘specialized 
training in Christian Education.’’ 

en The preparation received by candidates for the 
Photo courtesy: Board of World Mission diaconate today is quite different from that which 
was given by the ‘‘Ewart Missionary Training 
Home’’ at the turn of the century. The latter was 
described in an 1889 Record advertisement as 
follows: ‘‘The full course of study, extending over two 
years, comprises lectures on the Old and New Testament, 
Christian Doctrine, Evidences of Christianity, Church 
History, Missions and Mission Work, Sabbath School 
Work, Health and Sanitation; with instruction in Book- 
keeping and practical training in City Mission work.’’ 
Today candidates take courses in Christian 
Education, Biblical Studies, Church Doctrine, 
Worship, World Religions, Church History, 
Mission, The Church in the Modern World, 
Theology, Ethics, Social Work and Com- 
munications, as well as participating in an extensive 
field education programme for the practical ap- 
plication of studies. 

A variety of programmes are now available for 
students entering Ewart College, depending upon 
their academic qualifications and goals. Since 1971, 
it has been possible to complete a B.A. at the 
University of Toronto concurrently. In 1976, the first 
student to earn a Master of Education at the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education, in conjunction 
with studies at Ewart, began her programme. Most 

continued on page 30 
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Order of Deaconesses: Part I 


continued from page 26 


did Mrs. Agnes Jones who became the Pioneer Nurse 
for Homes of Correction. In 1858 Elizabeth Ferard 
stayed at Kaiserswerth and was influenced by those 
she met there. In 1861 she ‘‘offered herself’’ to revive 
the Deaconess Order in England and in July, 1862 
she was ‘‘set apart’’ as the first deaconess in the 
English Church. 

The earliest Presbyterian minister to see how the 
‘gifts of women might be enlisted in the service of the 
church was Dr. A.H. Charteris. He knew of the work 
at Kaiserswerth but, in introducing his proposals for 
restoring the office of deaconess, said that, for the 
first time in Protestant annals, this step was to be 
guided by the corporate church. There was, 
therefore, no need for a Mother House. In 1886 the 
General Assembly took the matter in hand and in 
1887 the Deaconess Order was instituted in Scotland. 

In Canada, the Anglican and Methodist Churches 
were the first to introduce an Order of Deaconesses. 
Before such an order became official in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, women workers 
served under such auspices as the Atlin Nurses’ 
Committee, the French Evangelization Society, and 
the several Missionary Societies which amalgamated 
to become the Women’s Missionary Society, (W.D.) 
in 1914. Similar organizations had been functioning 
in the Maritime provinces to become, in time, the 
Woman’s Missionary Society, (E.D.). The workers 
were nurses, doctors, teachers and evangelists. 

It was because of a recognized need for adequate 
training for the number of women who were being 
sent out as missionaries that the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society opened the Ewart Missionary 
Training Home in 1897. The home was named for 
Mrs. Thomas Ewart, the esteemed president of the 
Society. It was sad that she did not live to see the 
actual opening and operation of the institution for 
which she had prayed and worked. Miss Bella 
Goodfellow, who was the first graduate of the Ewart 
Missionary Training Home to go abroad, was ap- 
pointed to India in 1899. She joined a company of 
men and women who were serving medical and 
evangelistic work there. 

Overtures to General Assemblies regarding the 
Ewart Missionary Training Home came from the 
Presbytery of Toronto, the Presbytery of Winnipeg 
and the Synod of Manitoba, and were referred to a 
committee. In 1908 the recommendations of the 
committee were accepted and the Order of 
Deaconesses was instituted. The scope of the Ewart 
Missionary Training Home was enlarged, making it 
an institution for the training of women for the 
missionary and deaconess work of the church. A 
Board of Management was appointed and provision 
was made for the granting of a diploma and for the 
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designation of those graduates who were proceeding 
to service overseas or at home. 

One of the regulations was that each deaconess 
should make an annual report to the Board. The 
report of the Board to the 1910 General Assembly 
included the report of Miss Lissa Glendinning who 
was the first graduate of the Training Home to be 
designated as a deaconess. She served in Moose Jaw, 
under the session of St. Andrew’s Church, and 
wrote: ‘‘My work has been varied.... The supreme object 
of all Deaconess work is, of course, to save the soul.”’ 
Miss Adelaide Sutherland, the second member of the 
Class of 1909, served in Winnipeg in connection with 
the Margaret Scott Nursing Mission. Her work was 
inter-denominational; it was concerned with 
‘‘rescuing the fallen and winning them back to a life of 
purity.’’ 


‘@: oncurrently with the work being carried on by 
the Women’s Missionary Society, (W.D.), the 
sister society in the Maritime provinces was main- 
taining work at home and in the overseas fields of 
Korea (and later the Korean Christian Church in 
Japan), Trinidad and British Guiana. Volunteers for 
these areas came to Toronto and shared in the life of 
the Ewart Missionary Training Home. When she 
wrote her ‘‘Reminiscences’’ on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of the founding of the Order of 
Deaconesses, Miss Susan Sylvester (Class of 1917) 
told of a visit to a home, to care for a sick mother, 
which she had shared with Mrs. Bertha Putnam 
(Class of 1912). Miss Sylvester’s article also speaks of 
Miss Marie Rattee who, though not a graduate, was a 
deaconess of the church and a member of the Order. 
She devoted herself ‘‘to work among fallen girls.’ 

In 1871 the Canada Presbyterian Church opened 
Manitoba College in Winnipeg. By 1921 the 
curriculum included a deaconess course. Membership 
in the Order of Deaconesses was conferred on Mrs. 
J.C. Howey who had enrolled in the first class. She 
served the church in Winnipeg for many years. The 
report of the Deaconess Board in 1922 noted that 
“status as a deaconess of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada’? had been granted to Miss Frances E. 
Kinghorn, a Sister of the United Free Church of 
Scotland who was engaged in work in the Beverley 
Institute in Edmonton. We lost our contact with 
Manitoba College in the Church Union of 1925. 

The story of work among the native people is 
linked with Lucy Baker’s appointment in 1879 to 
Prince Albert, where she ministered to the Dakota 
Indians. In time, several boarding schools and school 
homes were under the care of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, (W.D.). At the Birtle School a 
cottage hospital was opened in 1911, making it 
possible for the girls to receive nursing instruction. 
Susette Blackbird was one of the students who took 
this training. She was the first Indian girl to attend 
the Ewart Missionary Training School. She returned 
to the Birtle School and served for some time on the 
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Photo circa 1914-1915 


Photo courtesy: Ewart College 


staff as assistant nurse. 

With the institution of the Order in 1908, the name 
of the Home was changed to The Presbyterian 
Missionary and Deaconess Training Home. On 
August Ist, 1909, new premises were acquired in 
Toronto and 60 Grosvenor became the much loved 
Home of the deaconesses-in-training for the years up 
to 1925. In the allocation of property following the 
historic decision that year, 60 Grosvenor was given to 
The United Church of Canada. The re-establishment 
of the Home began in a small, rented house on 
Huron Street, with Mrs. Lord in charge and Miss 
Irene Stringer as the first student. When more ac- 
commodation was needed, the Training Home 
moved to 104 Bedford Road. In 1927 the property at 
156 St. George Street was purchased and 14 students- 
in-training, with Miss Winifred Ferguson as Prin- 
cipal, took up residence in October of that year. 

No recollections of the early days of the work 
would be complete without tribute to those who were 
the earlier principals: Mrs. Anna Ross who was in 
charge when the first Training Home was opened in 
1897; Mrs. Livingstone who served from 1899 to 
1913; Mrs. Thomas McMillan (nee Miss Margaret 
Grant) who followed until 1918; and Miss Jean E. 
MacDonald, B.A., who served until 1925. 

Among the many who were friends of 60 
Grosvenor and 156 St. George Street the most 
beloved was Miss Elizabeth Burns. It was she who 
first conceived the idea of an organization among the 
graduates, and the Presbyterian Deaconess Alumnae 
came into being. When the Alumnae celebrated its 
25th anniversary, a silver tea urn was presented to the 
Training Home in honour of Miss Burns and in 
appreciation of her long association with the in- 
stitution and its Alumnae. Messages from the 
graduates were presented to her, bound in a leather 
cover, conveying the love and affection which each 
felt for this dear friend. 

During a consideration of ‘‘The Place of the 
Deaconess in the Canadian Church’’ at an Alumnae 
meeting in 1940, several graduates contributed to the 


discussion — Miss Mamie Todd (Mrs. Hugh 
Campbell), Mrs. Sadie Gillespie, Miss Mary Murray 
(Mrs. T.J. Watson), Miss Grace Wood (Mrs. F.R. 
Gartrell), Mrs. Beatrice (Bernath) Steinmetz, Miss 
Shirley Scott, Miss Christina Moffat, Miss Annie 
Noble, Miss Lily Macarthur, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Walker (Mrs. Charles MacDonald). The conclusion 
to the report says: ‘‘If we do our work in the mind and 
spirit of Christ we must of necessity expect results, 
although they may be long in coming. Miss Bessie Kirk- 
wood, Montreal, is now, after more than 20 years of 
service in one congregation, seeing results in young people 
taking a share in church activities and families, now in 
better circumstances, sharing in the church life.”’ 

Writing of her work in the 1944 issue of The Four 
Corners Lily Macarthur spoke of her experiences 
following graduation from 60 Grosvenor (Class of 
1916). She told of congregational work, port work, 
relief work, work in Northern Ontario and Northern 
Quebec, and executive work on the W.M.S. staff. In 
conclusion, Miss Macarthur wrote: ‘‘Out of the years 
there have come two convictions — first, that each piece of 
work is but a preparation for the next, and secondly, that 
always grace and strength are given for every need.’’ 

In the 1961 issue of The Four Corners Margaret 
Ramsay (Class of ’28) wrote: ‘‘During the summer of 
my first year, I was stationed in Toronto for student work. 
For a while I continued to live in the house on Bedford 
Road where, under the guidance of Miss Ferguson and a 
House Committee, furnishings were being purchased for 
**156’’. As part of my training it was thought good for me 
to be ‘‘in’ on the choosing of some articles of furniture, 
and so I had the thrill of looking at various types of chairs, 
tables, desks, dishes, silverware, etc. When I returned to 
‘**156’’ in 1960 I was very pleased to see that at least some 
of the furniture purchased in 1927 was still there.’’ 

In the words of St. Paul, ‘‘And what more shall I 
say? For time would fail me to tell of’? — the many who 
served under the Eastern Division as well as the 
Western Division, in Canada and overseas, as nurses, 
evangelists, teachers, and ministers’ wives. Many 
who were ‘‘among those present’’ at Alumnae and 
other gatherings have gone to be with the Lord, but a 
journey into the past, such as this, brings back 
memories of happy associations. It is also a time 
when we can look to the future in the assurance that 
the graduates of Ewart College will serve with love, 
joy and dedication wherever God may lead them. oO 


Isabella Hunter graduated from the 
Presbyterian Missionary and Deaconess 
Training School in the 1930’s. Until her 
retirement in 1970, she served the church 
in a variety of capacities in Winnipeg, in 
India, and in the church offices in 
Toronto. She is the immediate Past- 
President of the Women’s Missionary 
Society (W.D.) 
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graduates in the past decade have earned one or more 
university degrees as well as their Ewart diploma. 

The majority of deaconesses today work in the 
educational ministry of the church at various levels. 
Congregational deaconesses provide educational 
guidance in programme planning, development and 
fulfillment, in leadership development and in a 
multitude of areas in which the congregation seeks 
their help. They work with all age groups in many 
different capacities. Sometimes two or _ three 
congregations form a ‘‘cluster’’ to hire a deaconess 
to do basically the same job for all of them, or to do 
a specific task such as youth work. 

The Women’s Missionary Society hires 
deaconesses as educational consultants who work 
within a given area. At the national level the W.M.S. 
employs deaconesses to plan and oversee its 
programmes. 

Many deaconesses work for the Board of World 
Mission, overseas and in Canada, as presbytery 
workers, missionaries, and in specialized ministries 
such as Tyndale House in Montreal and Flora House 
in Winnipeg. 

The ‘‘job’’ of the deaconess is not easily described, 
as it is usually defined by the needs of each situation. 
It is, of necessity, a very flexible calling. 

In 1967, the Council of the Order of Deaconesses 
was established. This is a body consisting of all 
designated deaconesses which meets biennially for 
study and business. Its members get together 
regionally to deal with matters that arise between the 
national meetings. The council has representation on 
the Board of Ministry and works closely with it when 
matters of concern to deaconesses are under 
discussion. 


See very significant developments have taken 
place in the past decade: one was the movement 
for an ordained diaconate and the other the entry of 
men into the diaconal ministry. The former began in 
the late sixties. Its purposes were many, the primary 
ones being: to recognize education in faith and 
biblical tradition as a legitimate ministry in the 
church and to establish a place for deaconesses in the 
courts of the church (allowing them to attend, speak 
during and vote at, meetings of Session, Presbytery, 
Synod and General Assembly). The Church Doctrine 
Committee, with assistance from the Task Force on 
Deaconess Concerns, worked on the doctrinal and 
practical aspects of the proposal for several years and 
then presented a piece of legislation to the General 
Assembly to go down under the Barrier Act, a law 
which requires all presbyteries to consider the 
proposal and to vote on whether or not it should be 
discussed on the floor of Assembly the following 
year. The legislation failed to receive sufficient 
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Warren Whittaker, with Ann Milne, operates the 
Presbyterian inner city mission Flora House. It provides 
after school, evening and weekend programmes for 
approximately 80 children a week between the ages of 
five and sixteen. 

Warren, in the above photo, is shown as he volunteers 
time two mornings a week to children in grades one 
and two at King Edward Community school, Winnipeg. 


positive response to be considered at Assembly. 
Work on the legislation was renewed, and several 
years later was sent down again under the Barrier 
Act, only to fail again. The project was then 
abandoned. 

While the discussion of the proposed ordained 
diaconate was going on, another very significant 
change was taking place. In 1973, Ewart College 
became co-educational. Within the existing struc- 
tures, and bound by the existing legislation regarding 
the Order in the Book of Forms, there was no place 
for a ‘‘male deaconess.’’ Hopes for a solution to the 
problem were pinned to the success of the proposal 
for the ordained diaconate, one of the many benefits 
of which was the inclusion of both women and men. 
When the proposal was dropped after failing twice, 
the Council of the Order and the Task Force on 
Deaconess Concerns recognized the need to deal with 
the problem themselves. The only viable solution 
seemed to change the name of the Order and the 
regulations regarding deaconesses so that they would 
be inclusive. This proposal was discussed at regional 
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Barbara Woodruff and Indian child at Shoal Lake 
Indian Reserve, Manitoba. 


meetings and was agreed upon at the 1982 Council. 
The request that the name be changed to the Order of 
Diaconal Ministry, that the regulations in the Book 
of Forms be changed to include our male coun- 
terparts and that members of the Order, in future, 
take their titles from their jobs, was sent to the Board 
of Ministry, from thence to General Assembly, then 
thence to the presbyteries (under the Barrier Act). 
Finally, and hopefully, the proposal will get to the 
floor of assembly this year. The Council of the Order 
will meet again in 1984 and perhaps, for the first 
time, the ‘‘male graduates of Ewart College’’ will be 
able to attend as members. 

It has been an exciting, though often frustrating, 
decade. 

...And so the Order enters its seventy-fifth year. 
What will the future bring? We hope it will bring 
Warren and Ian and Bill and others like them into the 
Order as full members. We hope that the teamwork 
of clergy and members of the Order will continue to 
develop and grow into evermore effective ministries. 
We hope that there will continually be more op- 
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Dorothy Keller leads a Bible study group at a 
W.M.S. Council meeting. 


portunity to serve the congregations of our church 
and more people interested in training to serve. Dare 
we hope that some of the recognition and privileges 
sought in the proposal of an ordained diaconate may 
someday be ours? Only God knows that...Perhaps 
our dearest hope is to see the people of our church 
responding to the call to learn; to become a church 
that participates more and more in the exciting 
educational ministry and in the challenges of the 
faith to which we are called. oO 


Ruth MacKenzie is a graduate of Ewart 
College (1979) and the University of 
Toronto (1980) and is currently working 
on her Master of Arts in Education at 
Ontario. Institute for Studies in 
Education. She has been the Director for 
Christian Education at Glenview 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, for the 
past two years. 
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Roses in December 

by Ernest Marshall Howse. Published 
by Wood Lake Books, Winfield, B.C., 
1982. Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. Price $8.95. 

When I was a student at Knox 
College, Toronto, over twenty 
years ago, most of the 
theologically conservative students 
worshipped at Knox Church on 
Spadina Avenue. If you had a bent 
for liturgy and so-called ‘‘high’’ 
Presbyterian worship, you went to 
St. Andrew’s on King Street. If 
you wanted to hear an authentic 
liberal, because there was none in 
the Presbyterian Church, you went 
up the street to Bloor Street United 
to hear Ernest Marshall Howse. I 
confess that I never went, but 
having read his autobiography, 
Roses in December, 1 wish I had. 

True, Howse does represent the 
liberal position, seen by many 
Presbyterians as the enemy, but he 
also represents the best in that 
tradition. He writes with a sense of 
openness, and shows himself to be 
a deep thinker and a _ com- 
passionate human being. If that 
isn’t enough to make you want to 
read this book, then the exciting 
life he led should - from student 
pastorates in Newfoundland and 
Saskatchewan, to pastorates in 
such diverse places as Beverley 
Hills and Winnipeg. 

Howse, among other things, is a 
great story teller. You will not 
forget his boyhood tales from 
Blackhead, Newfoundland, his 
ride into a snowstorm, on hor- 
seback, in Forget, Saskatchewan, 
or his rubbing shoulders with the 
rich, like Miss McCormick, 
daughter of the inventor of the 
reaping machine, in Beverley Hills. 
At different times in his life, 
Howse served as_ schoolteacher, 
fisherman, assistant to the local 


doctor, prison chaplain in 
Scotland and newspaper 
columnist. 

Howse attended and _par- 


ticipated in the founding of most 
of the great ecumenical movements 
of today; the World Council of 
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Churches (he has attended every 
assembly of that body), the 
Council of Christians and Jews, 
and in various attempts to create 
dialogue between the great 
religions of the world. His ac- 
counts of all of these efforts are 
fascinating. Of course, he was also 
a controversial Moderator of the 
United Church from 1964 to 1966. 

-Ernest Howse is not a par- 
ticularly self-effacing person about 
his own accomplishments, but then 
self-effacing people don’t usually 
write interesting biographies. But 
he does not take himself so 
seriously that he cannot laugh at 
himself, quoting, for example, the 
woman who ended her letter, 
attacking him with these words: ‘‘I 
hear that you do not believe in Hell. 
Sir! You are in for a surprise.”’ 

The most moving section of the 
book, for me, was Howse’s 
reflections upon learning, in 1979, 
that he had terminal cancer and, at 
most, had a year to live. You may 
not agree with the piece he wrote 
for the Toronto Star on Easter 
Sunday of that year, but you can 
hardly be unmoved by it. Happily, 
the prediction of the demise of 
Ernest Howse was premature, and 
just last week I saw in the paper 
that he was conducting a seminar 
at Bloor Street Church. 

The book started out not as a 
book, but as Howse’s attempt to 
draw together a personal family 
history. For that reason, it 
sometimes suffers from an attempt 
to get all the family members 
included. Despite that, I highly 
recommend this book to clergy and 
laity alike, as an entertaining and 
informative slice of Canadian and 
church history. 

John Congram 


Mr. Congram is the minister at St. Mark’s 
Presbyterian Church in Don Mills, Ontario. 


The Servant as Religious Leader 
by Robert K. Greenleaf, Centre for 
Applied Studies, 1982. Available from 
Windy Row Press, 43 Grove Street, 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 03458, 
U.S.A? Pricer'$1:50 U:S; 

It seems somewhat pretentious 


writing a review of a fifty-six page 
book written by a relatively 
unknown author, published by a 
relatively unknown press. But 
from time to time, a book can 
appear which, while not long in 
argument, is of such prescience, 
force and clarity that it can 
puncture our preconceptions and 
reorient our reflection. This very 
small essay by Robert Greenleaf is 
just such a four de force. 

Greenleaf deals with one idea; 
that of leadership and more 
particularly, religious leadership. 
While much has been written on 
leadership in the last ten years, 
most of it deals with those who 
head great institutions or who 
leave their mark on_ history. 
However, as Greenleaf points out, 
such persons carry their significant 
roles only because many others 
lead in ways which effectively 
support them. 

Greenleaf’s central idea is that 
those involved in preparing and 
training leaders must work to 
increase the number of religious 
leaders who are capable of holding 
their own against the forces of 
destruction, chaos and _ in- 
difference that are always with us. 
According to this thesis, two 
fundamental social problems 
require this reorientation: first is 
widespread alienation in all sectors 
of the population and secondly, 
the inability or unwillingness to 
serve of many of these institutions 
(including the church) that make 
up our complex society. The test of 
the efficacy of religious leadership 
is this: ‘‘Does it cause things to 
happen among people, directly or 
indirectly, that heal and immunize 
from social ills?’’ (like the two 
mentioned above). 

Part of Greenleaf’s charm is his 
optimism that it is possible to 
develop such leaders and that such 
leaders will come from _ the 
religions, not the secular com- 
munity. 

Greenleaf’s focus is not on what 
leaders Know or do, but on who 
they are. In a_ technological, 
managerial society this concern for 


what is classically known as 
‘“‘character formation’’ is a 
position which deserves recon- 
sideration by all who are involved 
in educational and training tasks, 
whether among youth or adults. 

Greenleaf is very critical of the 
current state of the church — from 
its seminaries and colleges to its 
congregations. According to him, 
the church is more concerned with 
tinkering with structures rather 
than with developing the quality of 
leadership which is capable of 
building or sustaining quality in 
the institution. ‘‘People, especially 
young people, believe that the in- 
stitutions that service them, including 
the church, could and should do 
better, much better.’’ In light of 
recently released research by Dr. 
Reginald Bibby, and the Centre for 
Applied Research in_ the 
Apostolate, Greenleaf has perhaps 
identified a major source of 
decline in the church. When some 
90% of Canadians have an active 
concern for morals and values and 
are looking for support for family 
life, but fewer than 50% expect the 
church to be of any help, certainly 
we might well rethink our own 
leadership role in a Canadian 
context. 

While Greenleaf’s argument 
forces reflection, it is not without 
problems. By his own admission, 
he has not come to his position 
through a formal study of religion. 
His concepts of faith, belief and 
religion will concern those holding 
an orthodox Christian perspective. 
Religion ‘‘as anything that rebinds or 
heals,’’ or faith as ‘’that which is 
sincerely believed’? are positions 
which traditional Christianity has, 
at least in part, rejected. However, 
in spite of this qualification, the 
outline of Greenleaf’s argument 
deserves the careful attention of 
the church and its leadership. 

James B. Sauer 


Dr. Jim Sauer is the Co-ordinator of the 
work for the Committee on Church Growth 
To Double in the Eighties with an office at 
Wynford Drive. 


The pen is mightier than 
the sword. Your comments 
are always welcome. 


The Steward: A Biblical Symbol 
Come of Age 

by Douglas John Hall. Published by 
Friendship Press, New York, 1982. 
Available from The Board of 
Congregational Life, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
Price: $4.00 a single copy; $3.00 for 
orders of 10 or more. 

This book by Douglas Hall is the 
freshest interpretation of Christian 
stewardship we have seen in years. 
It is sure to’ raise many questions 
about the place of the Church in 
the world, evangelism, and what it 
means to be God’s steward, 

Douglas Hall is a distinguished 
Canadian theologian from the 
Faculty of Religious Studies at 
McGill University. He will be one 
of the theme speakers at our 
Presbyterian Congress being held 
in Toronto this May. Invited by 75 
national stewardship leaders from 
the United States and Canada to 
present the theological  in- 
terpretation of Christian 
stewardship at their annual 
meeting, he was so stimulating that 
he was invited back for the two 
years following to expand the ideas 
with which he challenged his initial 
audience. 

The end result is this book. The 
very title, The Steward: A Biblical 
Symbol Come of Age, gives us 
Hall’s conviction. The biblical 
symbol of the steward has come of 
age and speaks profoundly to both 
Church and society about the 
issues that mold our lives. He 


quotes Paul Tillich who wrote, 


«¢’..symbols cannot be invented. Like 
living beings, they grow and they die. 
They grow when the situation is ripe 
for them.”’ 


Hall looks at the biblical and 
theological sources of the symbol, 
and how this stewardship concept 
has fared over the years. He asks 
why Christian stewardship has 
been reduced and marginalized 
over the centuries. According to 
Dr. Hall, it is because Christianity, 
when it associated itself with 
power, sought power. An imperial 
Christianity could not recognize 
the way of the steward. Steward- 
ship is servanthood, the opposite 
of power and ownership. The 
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Church chose to associate with 
power, so. that Christian 
stewardship” had’. to be 
marginalized. The author then 
offers a corrective to this 
corruption. 

He calls on us to discern the 
times and to get our priorities 
straight in order to enlarge our 
vision of how the symbol of 
Christian stewardship addresses 
our day. He feels that the time is 
ripe for this symbol of the steward 
to expand from the functional 
meaning of stewardship to a 
meaning whose proportions and 
depth have not yet been fully 
explored or even imagined. The 
time is ripe for this, and he writes: 
“if this is so, then no power on earth 
will prevent this symbol from leaping 
out of the small, utilitarian harnesses 


to which we have bound it, and 
unleashing its power where it is really 
needed.’’ 

Hall then addresses stewardship 
in the context of the world as a 
global village, stewardship as a key 
to the theology of nature, and as a 
component of the quest for world 
peace. Many concepts are turned 
on their heads. Instead of being 
stewards so mission can take place, 
mission becomes a function of 
stewardship. ‘‘I want to accentuate 
the verb: stewardship is the church’s 
mission. Rightly to understand the 
depths of this old/new symbol of the 
Christian life is to know that the 
mission of the Church is its steward- 
ship.”’ 

In speaking of evangelism, he 
maintains that the Church cannot 
address the secular world unless it 
shows a deep love for this world 
which God has made. This may be 
one unique way that the Church 
can do evangelism. People would 
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then say, ‘‘See how these Christian 
love the world.’’ Then they would 
go on to ask why? ‘‘Why? Why, 
Christians, do you strive for the 
welfare of this second-rate planet? 
Why do you seek justice for the op- 
pressed? Why do you give up your 
shares in profitable multi-nationals? 
What do you expect to gain from your 
associations with these poor and 
powerless people? Why do you 
struggle against inequality and 
starvation and despair? Why are you 
expending so much psychic energy in 
the pursuit of peace? Why have you 
pitted yourselves against death? Why 
do you hope, Christians?’’ 

**And then the Christians would tell 
their story, judiciously, un- 
pretentiously. Then they would give 
the reason for their hope. And 
sometimes their story would be smiled 
over, and the word idealist might be 
whispered, and the polite of the world 
might say that we shall hear you again 
on this matter. But sometimes the 
story and the reason and the hope 
would fall on fertile ground.”’ 

This concept of evangelism will 
not satisfy everyone, but it is a 
challenge to communicate the 
Christian message in a way that 
would raise questions about the 
meaning of God’s love in a world 
that is facing the threat of nuclear 


war, economic’ inequality, 
pollution, injustice, despair and 
meaninglessness. 


Douglas Hall’s book is sure to 
present the reader with the 
challenge that the steward is the 
symbol under which the Church 
and the individual Christian can 
witness in our world. This book 
has been purchased by The Board 
of Congregational Life in 
quantity, and is offered to the 
church at less than the retail price. 
It should be ordered from The 
Board of Congregational Life, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, K3C 1J7. 

(Rev.) David Murphy 


David Murphy is Associate Secretary, 
Stewardship in The Board of 
Congregational Life. oO 
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production of components went 
even further than the General 
Assembly resolutions? 

Many Presbyterians strongly 
support disarmament and arms 
control but believe these measures 
can best be negotiated from a 
position of strength, including the 
appearance of solidarity of allies 
of the U.S. In the recent election, 
West Germans approved of this 
strategy even though they are 
much more. vulnerable’ than 
Canadians. 

The Moderator also expressed 
agreement with the Catholic 
Bishops’ ‘‘intention to challenge the 
assumption that profits are more 
important than people.’’ I object to 
this unsupported allegation that 
those in industry or Government 
have any such assumption. The 
free enterprise system involving 
profit motivation has been of 
enormous benefit to people. In- 
dustry is working to maintain this 
system and at the same time, with 
the Government, to try to ensure 
the welfare of those affected by the 
current recession and by com- 
petition with other countries. The 
only relevant resolution of the 
General Assembly was to urge the 
Government not to shift spending 
priorities from social programmes 
to the economic sector. 

The editorial by the Editor gave 
a more balanced view on the 
Bishops’ statement. Un- 
fortunately, the Moderator’s 
opinions are interpreted as those of 
the church. 

J.L. Cameron, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


For McKellar and the KJV 


Mr. Hugh D. MckKellar’s in- 
teresting and thought-provoking 
series on Hymns, unfortunately 
ended in your February, 1983, 
issue. 

Half-way down column one of 
page 25 of that issue, Mr. 
McKellar suggests that one of Sir 
Winston Churchill’s choices of a 
hymn for his funeral service, based 
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on John Bunyan’s words, may 
have been because he, Sir Winston, 
‘* ..felt strongly about the importance 
of rhythm in English prose, he may 
have hoped that the hymn would lead 
its hearers back to the classic most 
capable of teaching them how an 
English sentence ought to sound, 
especially since future generations 
cannot hope to learn their art where 
Bunyan learned his — from the King 
James translation of the Bible.’’ 
Reading this emboldened me to 
send you the enclosed clipping of a 
letter to the editor of The Globe 
and Mail last October 2, by Mr. 
H.W. Somerville, a frequent 
contributor, whose permission so 
to do was granted me. 
The Bible on microchip 
Doubtless it’s only a matter of time 
before the Bible will be reduced until it 
can be engraved on the head of a pin, 
as parts of it have already been (Bible 


Shrunk 40% by Reader’s Digest - 


September 25). 

Efficiency experts like Reader’s 
Digest and Thomas Nelson Publishers, 
after all, can deploy masses of 
transistors and translators such as the 
authors of the King James Version — 
unknown back in 1611 and ever since 
— couldn’t even. imagine. Yet, 
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scratching away with their goose quill 
pens, those 47 anonymous authors still 
spoke as one voice. And of numerous 
attempts to ‘‘improve’’ their work, 
and there have been many, few 
flourish long. 

Why? Because the King’s men knew 
that, in an age when books were both 
scarce and costly, far more people 
would hear their words than would be 
able to read them. Like Shakespeare, 
their contemporary, their work only 
comes truly alive when spoken, so they 
wrote for the ear as well as the eye. 
And almost 400 years later, their 
superb. prose is still unmatched 
throughout the _ English-speaking 
world. 

H.W. Somervile, 

Toronto 

The Globe and Mail — 2nd October, 
1982 

Mr. Somerville’s letter strikes 
the same note that Mr. McKellar 
struck, that the 47 anonymous 
authors of the King James Bible 
‘* ..knew that...far more people would 
hear their words than would be able to 
read them. (And like Shakespeare)... 
they wrote for the ear as well as the 
eye. And almost 400 years later, their 
superb. prose is_ still unmatched 
throughout the English-speaking 
world.’’ 

Is it not so to-day, that more 
people hear the Bible (in church) 
than read it? 


Advertisement 


WHAT) DOES 


Why was the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible introduced 
into our church? 

Was it because the so-called 
Educational System is producing a 
goodly number of illiterates and 
semi-illiterates who cannot read, 
spell, or comprehend and who 
have no knowledge of syntax? 

Why did they have to be en- 
couraged in their sloth by the 
introduction of a Bible that they 
may possibly understand without 
the necessity of using their brains, 
or a dictionary, but which in the 
process brought so low the stirring 
and glorious phraseology that 
generations have learned to love — 
and understand? 


Can anyone justify what 


‘happened to the 23rd Psalm? 


H.A.R. Dunsheath, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Did Assembly act illegally? 
The resolution relating to the 
ordination of women adopted at 
last year’s meeting of the General 
Assembly of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada appears to have 
been taken to stress discipline 
within the church. It has certainly 
done nothing to strengthen an 
individual’s faith in the power and 
application of the message of Jesus 
Christ. This being so, then 
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REVIEW YOUR PERSONAL COMMITMENT TO 
THE KNOX COLLEGE RESTORATION AND EXPANSION FUND 


59 St. George St. Toronto, Ont. MSS 2E6 
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discipline is considered by General 
Assembly to be of greater im- 
portance to the church than a 
member’s conscience before God. 
Discipline on doctrinal issues, 
however seem to be of little im- 
portance. It almost looks as 
though the resolution was con- 
ceived out of anger for fellow 
brethren considered intransigent in 
the church: this would certainly be 
contrary to the teachings of Jesus 
and to the growth and witness of 
his church. 

A closer scrutiny of the 
resolution itself, quite apart from 
the reason for its acceptance by the 
General Assembly, is in essence, 
contrary to the Canadian Charter 
of Rights and Freedoms. If proven 
to be illegal, as it most surely could 
be, how then can it be im- 
plemented by the Presbyterian 
Church without some cringe of 
conscience? Now everyone in 


Canada is said to have the basic 
fundamental freedom not only of 
religion but also of conscience. 
God, we acknowledge, is Lord of 
our conscience, but this is also a 


basic legal right now written into 
the Constitution Act. This right, 
now granted legally, would, for 
most people, have a different basis 
from that of scripture, I regret to 
say. However, we can now realize 
the dilemma of this sad and 
ludicrous situation. It is highly 
unlikely that the governing body of 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada would want to implement 
any law which could, in any sense, 
be considered contrary to the 
enshrined freedoms of the country. 

This raises an old and delicate 
issue dealing with the supremacy 
of the laws of the State, on the one 
hand, and those of the ‘‘Church’’ 
on the other. The Christian 
minister, who bases the ground for 
conscience on the Word of God, 
appears now to be caught in the 
middle. The words of Jesus seem 
to be appropriate here: ‘‘render 
unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things that 
are God’s.’’ While the conscience of 
a minister is accountable to God, 
his conduct is answerable, in this 
case, to the Presbyterian Church. 
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Thus such a person may now be 
expelled from the church (which 
claims to act on behalf of God), 
while following the dictates of 
conscience before God. How then 
can the Presbyterian Church be 
following the guidance of God in 
this? If both the church and the 
conscience-stricken minister are 
deadlocked, should the latter feel 
his only recourse is to appeal to the 
state legal system for justice? This 
extreme course of action would 
surely not be acceptable to his 
conscience as a Christian. But 
suppose, in desperation, this were 
to happen; he would then appeal to 
Caesar on an issue which the 
church claims is to be firmly 
upheld on God’s behalf. In the 
very worst scenario this could be 
looked upon as a case of God vs. 
God using Caesar’s jurisprudence. 
This is a_ revolting situation 


considering that Christians will 


2 advantageous life. 
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CAL SCHULTZ DOES 
A LOT OF THINGS. 


- one-man helicopter he built by himself. 
Flying is simply one way, among 

| many others, that Cal has found to 
enjoy life to the fullest. 

As a non-drinker, Cal insures with Abstainers’ Insurance. 

If you’re a non-drinker, maybe you should too...because insuring your 
home and car with Abstainers’ is just one more advantage in a very 


Non-drinkers, we’re for you. ‘ 


LN Abstainers’ Insurance Company 
3027 Harvester Road, Burlington, Ontario L7N 3P4 
For the agent nearest you, consult the white pages of your 
telephone directory or write to Abstainers’ Insurance Company. 


one day judge the world and its 
actions. 

In light of the above, what is the 
‘‘right’’ course of action out of 
this unacceptable predicament? 
Does a minister submit to the law 
of the church or to his conscience 
before God? The answer to this 
problem must surely be obvious. 
The General Assembly, with a 
seeming and equal lack of wisdom, 
grace and tolerance, has erred in 
passing the resolution which does 
not have a clear mandate from 
scripture. It must be repealed. 
Then and only then can all 
ministers serve God within the 
church and at the same time be 


accountable in their conscience to. 


God. It would also enable the 
church to operate within the legal 
framework of the country. If the 
church hesitates to censure its 
ministers on matters of doctrine, 
why should it now feel it necessary 
to do so on the ‘‘illegal’’ ground of 
conscience? 

J.D. Parker, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


BUT HE 
DOESN'T 
DRINK. 


f) One of Cal's favourite 
‘activities is flying the 


Let’s leave the “‘game’’ 


Lloyd Robertson’s article 
‘“‘What about the other side?”’ 
(February, 1983) suggests that he 
has been bewitched by the western 
alliance. 

NATO was invented in the wake 
of the Second World War to deal 
with a threat posed to democratic 
institutions in western Europe. I 
am all in favour of democratic 
institutions, but the threat has 
changed over the past thirty-five 
years. In the late forties it may well 
have been Russian superiority in 
conventional weapons. In 1983 the 
major threat comes from a nuclear 


exchange. 
In that exercise we can have no 
significant part. Even if we 


committed our entire military 
budget to nuclear hardware we 
could not alter the balance of 
power. In the war games of the 
forties we were important, in those 
of the eighties we are not. There is 
no point in staying at the table. 

To refuse the Cruise would 
mean leaving the game. It would 
mark the beginning of our in- 
dependence from American 
defence policy. If we cut ourselves 
free from automatic acquiescence 
in American decisions we would be 
free, as a democratic, technically 
sophisticated power to work in- 
dependently for the balanced, 
verifiable reduction in nuclear 
weapons that we all seek. 

The fundamental flaw in 
conventional wisdom on this 
subject is that we must not act 
unilaterally. Why not? The 
balance of power has nothing to 
lose and the cause of peace a good 
deal to gain. 

Geoffrey Johnston, 
Toronto, Ont. 


On the origin of 
offering envelopes 

In ‘‘You Were Asking?’’ 
(November, 1982) somebody 


wanted to know when church 
offering envelopes were first used 
and why. The reply indicated that 
no authentic information was 
readily available. However, it was 
remarked that offering envelopes 


seem to be a North American 
phenomenon. 

As to date of origin, it was 
suggested in the reply to the 
enquirer that the introduction of 
the graduated income tax might 
have had something to do with it. 
But the first income tax ever levied 
in Canada was, I believe, the 
‘*Special Wartime Income Tax’’ of 
1917 (which we still have with us), 
and the use of envelopes seems to 
go back a good deal farther than 
that. I had in my possession some 
years ago a white envelope bearing 
the printed name ‘‘St. Andrew’s 
Church, Toronto’’ and a number 
to identify the user. There was no 
date on the envelope, printed or 
otherwise, but written across the 
face of it was a note in the hand- 
writing of my grandmother (who 
died in 1895) making reference toa 
family matter that showed the note 
to have been written possibly as 
early as 1880 and almost certainly 
not later than 1883. This indicates 
that in some churches in Canada 
offering envelopes were in use at 
least 100 years ago. 

As to the reason for introducing 
them, it is probably that the idea 
occurred to various people in 
various churches in Canada and 
the United States around the same 
period, i.e. the middle of the 19th 
century, that offering envelopes 
might help to cope with financial 
problems that were in some ways 
peculiar to those two countries at 
that time. The following ob- 
servations relate to Canada but to 
some extent probably apply to the 
United States also and to Anglican 
churches as well as Presbyterian. 

1. A large proportion of the 
Presbyterians who had settled in 
Canada between 1770 and 1840 
were of Scottish origin; but unlike 
their forebears in Scotland they 
were no longer members of an 
Established Church. In the old 
country the clergy and_ the 
buildings of the Church of 
Scotland were usually maintained 
by tithes, rents from Church- 
owned lands, ancient endowments 
and other sources of automatic 
ongoing income. Under that 
system, the people could devote 
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the whole of their free-will of- 
ferings to missionary and 
benevolent projects. In Canada, 
the Presbyterian settlers found that 
free-will offerings had to be 
stretched to cover not only those 
projects outside the parish, but 
also their local expenses. Ways had 
to be found to get the increased 
revenue. 

2. Mid-19th century Canadian 
society was predominantly 
agricultural. Even at the end of the 
century 80% of the people still 
lived on farms. Widespread failure 
of the harvest could wipe out, for 
that season at least, the cash 
resources of a great many people. 
It was important to ensure that the 
minister’s stipend, the upkeep of 
the church and manse, and the 
support of missionary work were 
taken care of by encouraging 
people to donate regular, even if 
small, amounts throughout the 
times of prosperity. 

3. During the 19th century new 
churches were being built by the 
hundreds by many denominations. 
It was common to finance them by 
getting donations of land, labour 
and materials, by charging pew 
rents, and by obtaining pledges. 
Envelopes, numbered to identify 
the donor to the church treasurer, 
were an obvious convenience in 
meeting pledges. 

4. If is possible that the use of 
offering envelopes may have 
Originated with the need to 
segregate the donations for 
missions from the rest of the 
weekly collection. It would have 
been a natural extension of the 
idea to use a second envelope (of a 
different colour?) for the other 
contributions. 

These are tentative assumptions. 
Perhaps other readers can correct 
or amplify them. 

D.J. Macdonnell, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Where did the poor go? 


The article, ‘‘Where Did The 
Deacons Go?’’ begs the question, 


‘*Where did the poor go?’” As Mr. 
Rienks reminds us, the early 
church was a sharing church and 
deacons were appointed to look 
after the interests of the poor 
(widows) in the church. In this 
context I was interested to hear 
that area churches, under current 
circumstances of high unem- 
ployment, were hard pressed to 
find and assist needy families in 
their congregations (Christmas 
Spirit). How were the poor ex- 
cluded from the Christian 
fellowship? Is it that many 
churches had greater pride in the 
social register than the number of 
souls? In the era of family pews, 
which ensured that we _ were 
surrounded by our own, the un- 
pewed (poor?) were ushered up 
front under the eye of the minister. 
Could this explain the large gap of 
empty pews between the minster 
and the congregation in our 
churches? Jesus said: ‘‘you will 
always have poor people with 
you.’’ When they left, did the 
church go with them? 

E. MacDonald, 

Long Sault, Ont. 
P.S. Thank you for the memorial 
to C. Ritchie Bell; to us he was the 
‘‘sreatest Presbyterian of them 
all.’’ He gave us so much. 


Hope on the other side 
of the iron curtain 


Lloyd Robertson’s column on 
the Christian protest against 
nuclear weapons (‘‘What about the 
other side?’’) seems to reflect the 
tendency of the media to select and 
over-simplify. Perhaps the ‘‘front 
line of Canada’s Christian com- 
munity’’ should ‘‘make a pilgrimage 
to Moscow.’’ However, before we 
condemn our church leaders, 
consider what the press and 
politicians of the West would say 
to a similar pilgrimage by leading 
Russian churchmen to 
Washington. Would it not be 
branded a communist plot and the 
churchmen called stooges or dupes 
of the KGB? Would that help the 
peace movements in the West? 

The most. effective protest 
against nuclear weapons in any 
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DOON PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO 

will be celebrating its 130th Anniversary 
on Sunday, June 26, 1983. 
All former members, adherents and 
friends are invited to join us at the 9 a.m. 
or 10:30 a.m. services conducted by Rev. 
Bert Vancook and at the birthday party 
and picnic in the afternoon at the 
‘*Plumarosa’’. 
Please contact Mavis Hutter, 39 Bonnylyn 
Drive, Kitchener, Ont., N2M 1SS5 - (519) 
744-2992 for further information. 


Chedoke Presbyterian Church 
is celebrating its 25th anniversary in 1984. 
Former members and friends who would 
like more information about our planned 
events should write to: 
The Anniversary Committee 
Chedoke Presbyterian Church 
110 West 27th St. 
Hamilton, Ont. L9C SAI. 


150th Anniversary 
Union Presbyterian Church 
Terra Cotta, Ontario 
May 29, 1983, 11 a.m. 


Former ministers participating in the 
service. Lunch - provided. Former 
members and friends are invited to at- 
tend. 
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country will be one made by 
citizens of that country. Can we 
expect a Christian influence for 
peace in any country other than 
through Christians of that 
country? 

It is true that there has been 
nothing in communist countries to 
match the scale of demonstrations 
by peace movements in Western 
democracies if we are looking for 
protests against the nuclear 
policies of the local national 
government. Yet genuine peace 
movements do exist in communist 
countries and some of these 
movements are based on Christian 
churches. Our media do not often 
care’ (to ireportyinommaehis 
phenomenon. Indeed, for very 
good reasons, these movements do 
not seek the attention of the 
Western media. 

I do not claim to be an expert, or 
even a student of Eastern Block 
affairs. I just happen to read Die 
Zeit, a respected German weekly 
and have a few contacts in and 
from Germany, both West and 
East, and thus I have a window on 
one part of Europe. There is in- 
deed a very active peace movement 
based on the churches in East 
Germany, and, it appears from a 
very recent article in Die Zeit, there 
is also a very active independent 
movement for peace in Hungary. 
The peace movement in_ the 
churches in East Germany involves 
the whole spectrum of members, 
from the clergy to the young. 
Presumably the movements in 
other East European countries are 
similar. 

We should ask ourselves what 
support and encouragement we, in 
our Western churches, can give to 
our brethren working for peace 
through activities in their com- 
munist countries, usually in very 
difficult circumstances and _ in- 
volving considerable _ sacrifice. 
Would a pro-nuclear weapon 
stance in Western churches help? 
If the Christian churches in the 
West sanction a threat by our 
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“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 
R.R. #3, Tweed, Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
or 1-800-267-2183 


The Quiet Places of Britain 


June 13 - July 4, 1983 - 21 days 
Britain’s Quiet places - areas of great 
beauty immortalized by poets and 
painters. An all inclusive leisurely- 
paced deluxe coach tour escorted from 
Toronto, visiting Scottish Highlands — 
Burns Country — The Lake District — 
North Wales Snowdonia — _ The 
Cotswolds — Devon & Cornwall — 
Lands End — PLUS Edinburgh & 
London. 

A Senior Travellers’ 50 + Tour — 
$3,300 per person twin. 

For further details, contact: 

1250 South Service Rd. 

Dixie Plaza, 

wi’ Mississauga, Ont. LSE 1V4 

OS 1-416-274-2597 
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LUXURY COTTAGE RESORT 
Lakes of Bays, Muskoka 
Outstanding cottages with fireplace. 
All modern conveniences. Fully 
equipped kitchens. Watersports, 
games room, super safe beach, and 
more. For information or brochure, 

contact: 

Blue Water Acres, Box 34, R. R. #4, 
Huntsville, Ontario, POA 1K0 
416-223-4012 or 705-635-2880. 

(Save up to $80.00 prior to June 25). 


Ontario Canal Cruises 

7 nights, Peterborough to Kawartha 
Lakes return or Peterborough to Picton 
return; new cruise ship with double cabins 
and private facilities; all meals; season 
May 21 to Oct. 10; from $315. to $695.; 
brochure; Ontario Waterway Cruises 
Inc., Holyrood, Ont., NOG _ 2B0; 
telephone (519) 395-2826. 


PICKFAIR TOURS 
ESCORTED 


HISTORIC TOUR 
OF BRITAIN #1 
Fri. 15 July — Mon. 1 Aug. 83 
18 Days $1,897.00 Full Price P.P. 
Canterbury 4 Nts., Southampton 3 


‘Nts., Loughborough 2 Nts., York 3 Nts., 
Cambridge 3 Nts., Uxbridge 3 Nts. 


HISTORIC TOUR 
OF BRITAIN #2 
Fri. 5 Aug. — Sat. 27 Aug., 83 
23 Days $2,162.00 Full Price P.P. 
Special Feature 
-Cardiff-Searchlight Tattoo 

Southampton 3 Nts., Exeter 3 Nts., 
Cardiff 2 Nts., Aberystwyth 2 Nts., 
Manchester 3 Nts., York 2 Nts., 
Cambridge 3 Nts., Uxbridge (London 
Suburb) 3 Nts. 

Both Britain Tours Include: Return Airfare 
Toronto/London via CP Air, Full Breakfast 
& Dinner Daily, Our Own Luxury Touring 
Coach, All Sightseeing Entrance Fees, 
Accommodation in  Single-Bedded 
University Residences. 


NO SINGLE SUPPLEMENT 
Tour Escort — Rev. Keith Kiddell 


SCOTTISH ROYAL TOUR 
Thurs. 18 Aug. - Mon. 5 Sept., 83 
19 Days $1,798.00 Full Price P.P. 
Edinburgh 11 Nts., Aberdeen 5 Nts. 
Glasgow 1 Nt. 

Includes Return Airfare Toronto / Prestwick 
via CP Air. Full Breakfast & Dinner Daily 
including Medieval Banquet. All Sight- 
seeing Entrance Fees, Visits to Edinburgh 
Highland Games, Braemar Royal Highland 
Gathering (Royal Family in Attendance) 
and EDINBURGH TATTOO. Ac- 

commodation in University Residences. 
NO SINGLE SUPPLEMENT 
Tour Escort — Roy Kennett 
For Further Information and Bookings Call: 
MIMICO TRAVEL SERVICE 
(416) 259-5694 


2346 Lakeshore Blvd. W. 
Toronto M8V 1B6 


259-2013 
255-3995 
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Letters 
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governments’ to use nuclear 
weapons (in first or second strikes) 
will that encourage Christians in 
Eastern Block countries to argue 
that their governments should 
adopt the opposite position? What 
influence can we expect a church- 
based peace movement to have ina 
communist country if the 
government of the land _ can 
discredit the local churches by 
pointing to the churches in the 
West? 

There obviously is repression in 
Russia and its satellite countries, 
but let us not forget that these 
countries are not a monolithic 
block, controlled in every detail by 
the Kremlin. There is enough 
evidence in the everyday affairs of 
those countries, including church 
life, as well as in major events, to 
show that there is movement, at 
times even turmoil there. We bear 
the responsibility, easily 
overlooked, that by our example 
we can both help and_ hinder 
developments elsewhere. 

As it happens, our Moderator 
went to New York immediately 
after the last General Assembly 
and delivered the statement of our 
church on nuclear weapons to the 
recent UN meeting on _ disar- 
mament. He also gave the Russian 
ambassador a copy of_ that 
statement. Was that not an ap- 
propriate way to accomplish what 
Lloyd Robertson calls for? 

John Molgaard, 
Gloucester, Ont. 


Good sense 


I thought your last two editorials 
were particularly good. I very 
much appreciate their clarity and 
good sense. Thank you. 

Nancy Pollock, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


0 


....letters mingle souls. 
John Donne 


TRUE HOLIDAY ADVENTURES 
ALASKA, YUKON, B.C. 
THE ARCTIC 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
ATLANTIC CANADA 


ALASKA — YUKON — BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
FLY — CRUISE — BUS — ESCORTED 


ae 


Five — 13 day full escorted Fly-Cruise-Bus 
tours originating Toronto May 12th, June 
9th, July 7th, August 4th and September 
15th. Air Canada Jet Flight to Vancouver. 
Sail the spectacular Inside Passage for 7 
days aboard the elegant Canadian cruise 
ship, the Prince George on an 1,100 mile 
cruise Vancouver, B.C. to Skagway, 
Alaska. The scenery is up close and 
spectacular, the ports of call are colourful, 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Tracy Arm and Haines. 
The food is delicious, the all Canadian crew 
friendly and the entertainment interesting. 
All staterooms are outside, have lower 
berths and private bathrooms. Travel the 
Klondike ‘‘Trail of ‘98’ by deluxe motor- 
coach, Skagway-Carcross-Whitehorse, 
Capital of the Yukon. Jet flight Whitehorse- 
Vancouver. Visit Vancouver and Victoria. 
Sightseeing tour in each city. Jet flight 
Vancouver to Toronto. Tour price per 
person, twin sharing, $2,249. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 
NORTHERN ADVENTURE TOUR — 
ESCORTED 
YUKON, ALASKA, NORTHWEST 
TERRITORIES 
CROSS THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 
One 24 day spectacular ‘Northern Ad- 
venture Tour’’, originating Toronto, August 
3rd. Air Canada Jet Flight to Edmonton, 
deluxe motorcoach to Prince Rupert, 
Alaska State Ferryliner through the 
magnificent Inside Passage to Skagway, 
Alaska; “Trail of ‘98’ via motorcoach 
Skagway to Whitehorse, Yukon; Fairbanks, 
Mount McKinley Park and Anchorage, 
Alaska; New Demster Highway, Dawson 
City to Inuvik, Northwest Territories 
crossing the Arctic Circle enroute; Jet flight 
to Edmonton with a visit to Yellowknife, 
Territorial Capital; Air Canada Jet flight 
Edmonton to Toronto. Tour price from 
Toronto $3,195. per person, twin sharing. 
Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. 
ATLANTIC CANADA AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS — 
ESCORTED 
Enjoy four 16 day Autumn Tours to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire and New York. See 
the Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in one 
delightful tour which combines the quaint 
picturesque Gaspe with the old world 
charm of the Maritime Provinces. Visit 
Ottawa, Quebec City, Charlottetown, 
Halifax, Peggy’s Cove, Saint John and 
Niagara Falls. Tour originates Toronto by 
deluxe motorcoach, Sunday, September 
11th, Thursday, September 15th, Sunday, 
September 18th and Thursday, September 
22nd. Escorted. Tour price $859. per 
person, twin sharing. Additional travel 
arrangements can be made for residents of 
Western Canada to commence the tour in 
Toronto. 
For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 

MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 

Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 

137 Wellington St. W., 
Box 893, CHATHAM, ONTARIO, 
N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 
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Knox College Convocation 


The 139th Convocation of Knox 
College will take place on Wed- 
nesday, May 11, 1983 at Con- 
vocation Hall, University of 
Toronto. 

The guest speaker will be Fred 
Craddock, Professor of Preaching 
and New Testament at the Candler 
School of Theology at Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Honourary Doctor of Divinity 
degrees will be presented to the 
Rev. Alexander J. Calder, minister 
of St. ©Paul’s Church,  Peter- 
borough, Ont., and the Rev. 
Kalman C. Doka of White Rock, 
B.C., Superintendent of Missions 
for British Columbia. 


Congress ’83 draws neat 


With the plans for Congress ’83 
now complete, organizers expect at 
least 600 delegates from across the 
country to attend the event being 
held May 20-23 on the University 
of Toronto campus. 

The weekend’s four main 
speakers (Ruth Alison, Douglas J. 
Hall, Roy Neehall, Jean Vanier) 
will enlarge upon the Congress 
theme — ‘‘Hope ...for the world’’ 
— by telling of the hope that 
motivates and animates them in 
their work. Jean Vanier will 
describe how he is sustained by 
hope in the midst of his work with 
the mentally handicapped. Dr. 
Alison will talk about the hope 
that supports her and that she 
shares with the people she meets in 
her work with cancer patients. Roy 
Neehall, past General Secretary of 
the Caribbean Conference of 
Churches, will tell the story of the 
work being carried out in the 
developing nations of the world 
and particularly in Latin America. 
Douglas Hall, noted author and 
commentator, will discuss the hope 
he sees in the Christian presence in 
North America today. Panel 
discussions will follow the theme 
addresses. 

Thirty workshops have been 
arranged for the weekend to allow 
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Congress delegates to participate 
in a variety of learning experiences 
that cover most aspects. of 
congregational life. 

There will also be group Bible 
study sessions that will focus on 
Matthew 25 and Ezekiel 37. 

A gala will be held Saturday 
evening featuring a concert by the 
world renowned Canadian Brass. 

Congress ’83 is to be a time of 
learning, fellowship and _in- 
spiration, and should be a major 
event), in» the wife onwenene 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Churches continue to work 
towards human rights 

(RPS) — Canadian, European 
and U.S. churches will continue to 
work together, with even greater 
intensity, for the implementation 
of human rights as set out in the 
Helsinki Final Act. 

This is the primary conclusion of 
the Working Committee of the 
Churches’ Human Rights 
Programme for the Im- 
plementation of the Helsinki Final 
Act held in Atlanta, Georgia in 
January at the Calvin Centre of the 
Presbyterian Church US. 

The Programme, mandated 
from 1980-1985, was established 
by the Conference of European 
Churches, the Canadian Council 
of Churches and the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. The geographical 
area is the 35 signatory states of 
the Helsinki Final Act, signed in 
1975 by all European governments 
except Albania, as well as Canada 
and the United States. 

The purpose of the programme 
is to promote the cause of human 
rights throughout this vast area, 
establishing justice and fostering 
reconciliation among the nations. 


Solzhenitsyn wins 
Templeton prize 


Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn is the 
1983 winner of the prestigious 
Templeton Foundation Prize for 


Progress in Religion. The award 
was inaugurated in 1972 by 
Presbyterian layman John M. 
Templeton to _ highlight the 
pioneering breakthrough in 
religion around he world. 

Solzhenitsyn, best known for his 
trilogy of books about the Gulag 
Archipelago, will receive the over 
$170,000. prize at a ceremony in 
historic Guildhall in London, 
England on May 10. 

In announcing the award from 
Washington, D.C., the Foun- 
dation said ‘‘Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn is a pioneer in the 
renaissance of religion in atheist 
nations.”’ 

The Foundation noted that 
Solzhenitsyn is a living symbol of 
the continuing vitality of the 
Orthodox tradition of spirituality, 
and that his achievements have 
been made possible by a profound 
Christian faith. 


Presbyterian Church 
in Guatemala 
celebrates centenary 

(RPS) — ‘‘One hundred years of 
presence’’ might be the title of the 
celebrations organized by 
Presbyterians in Guatemala last 
November. It was in November 
1882 that the Rev. J.C. Hill arrived 
in Guatemala and two years later 
the first Presbyterian church was 
founded. The first presbytery met 
in 1923 and the first National. 
Synod in 1950. In 1962 the 
National Evangelical Presbyterian 
Church of Guatemala was 
established. 


News of Presbyterian 
Church in Brazil 
(RPS) — For the first time in 


Southern Brazil women were 
ordained and installed as elders by 
Presbyterian Churches. This 
occurred in August of last year at 
Garden of Olives Church in Sao 
Paulo and Philadelphia Church in 
Campinas. Both churches belong 
to the National Federation of 


Presbyterian Churches. 

In January of this year the 
Presbytery of Jundial of the 
National Federation voted 
unanimously to petition the next 
General Assembly (in July, 1983) 
to change the name of the 
denomination to ‘‘The United 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil’’. 
This name is already generally 
favoured throughout the Church. 


Mediterranean 
Interlude 


An eleven night holiday including a one 
week cruise plus two nights in Genoa 
and two nights in Milan 


Maori Moderator of 
Presbyterian Church 
in New Zealand 


(RPS) — History will be made in 
November when the first Maori to 
be Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in New Zealand will be 


TORONTO DEPARTURE SEPT. 14 - 83 
TWIN COST $2,443.00 CANADIAN PER PERSON 
(INCLUDING ALL PORT AND DEPARTURE TAXES) 


CP Air Holidays 


yvucosLavia] Mediterranean Interlude 


installed. He is Mr. Tama Hehe 
Takao, a dairy farmer presently 
studying for the ordained ministry. 

In a speech to the 1982 Assembly 
which elected him Moderator- 
designate, Mr. Takao said: ‘‘We 
are many people but one nation. 
We are many people but have one 
Lord. I believe that integration for 
us in church and society, in 
musical terms, is the music of 
harmony more than unison.’’ 

Although a bachelor, Mr. Takao 
has adopted three children in a 
manner common among the Maori 
people. 


301 churches in WCC 

(EPS) — There are now 301 
member churches of the World 
Council of Churches. That figure 
comes from material prepared in 
advance of the WCC Assembly to 
be held in Vancouver this summer. 
The total includes 61 African 
denominations, 58 from Asia, 19 
from Australasia/Pacific, 10 from 
the Caribbean, 30 from Eastern 
Europe, 56 from Western Europe, 
19 from Latin America, 13 from 
the Middle East, and 35 with 
headquarters in North America. 
There are also 30 bodies whose 
memberships are too small to 
qualify as full members under 
current criteria. 


O 


Includes: 


OPTIONAL EXTENSION 


AFTER THIS CRUISE SPEND 
EXTRA TIME IN EUROPE AND 
FLY HOME FROM AM- 
SPFERDAM \ ATIANOWIAD- 
DITIONAL AIR FARE — 
CONTACT US BO) 
SUGGESTIONS 


Roundtrip airfare from Toronto 
or Montreal to Milan, Italy via 
CP Air wide-bodied jet 
Complimentary inflight meals 
and drinks 

Greeting on arrival at airport and 
transfers to your hotel 

Baggage handling 

Two nights accommodation in 
Genoa at the Hotel Savoia 
Majestic with breakfast daily 
Two nights accommodation in 
Milan at the Cavour Hotel with 
breakfast daily 

Welcome reception 

Seven nights cruise visiting 
Barcelona, Palma de Majorca, 
Tunis, Palermo and _ Naples 
aboard the T/S Enrico “C” with 
accommodation in inside or 
outside cabins with 2 upper/2 
lower berths with private facilities 
All meals and entertainment on 
board ship 

CP Air Holidays Representative 
in Milan and on board ship 

CP Air Holidays flight bag 


SPACE IS LIMITED 


EXCLUSIVE WITH 


WESTWAY TRAVEL INC. 


1735 Kipling Ave. (at Dixon) 
Weston, Ontario (SINCE 1972) 
247-3964 247-9002 
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EOPLE & PLACES 


Dr. W. Stanford, Reid, a minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
an author, and Professor Emeritus of 
History at the University of Guelph, 
Ont., is returning to lecture at the 
Presbyterian Theological Hall in 
Melbourne, Australia, where he will be 
visiting Professor of Church History. 
Dr. Reid also lectured there in 1982 
and wrote an article concerning 
Presbyterianism in Australia in the 
November, 1982 Presbyterian Record. 


$ 
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THE CONGREGATIONS OF the combined charges of Avonton and 
Motherwell-Avonbank Churches, Ont., held a special presentation 
to honour their minister, Rev. Ted Nelson and his wife, Florence, 
following his farewell service on Jan. 30. The Nelsons, who are 
moving to Bramalea, Ont., were presented with a clock, a curio 
cabinet and an autographed quilt containing 400 names. 
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PICTURED, Andrew Campbell presents a cheque on behalf of the 
Sunday school of Strathcona Church, Edmonton, Alta., to Mrs. 
Barbara Willson, representing the West Jasper Place mission charge, 
on Feb. 20, 1983. Also that Sunday, the congregation of Strathcona 
received six new bread plates with covers, the gift of Mr. Ben and 
Mrs. Irene Sutherland. Dick Dinwoodie, clerk of session of Strath- 
cona, presented the church's old bread plates to Ron Wilson, of the 
West Jasper Place charge. 


MRS. MURIEL HOWELL, a member of St. Matthew's Church, 
Grand Falls, Nfld., was one of 21 Canadians to be presented with a 
Lifestyle Award and Certificate of Honour by Health and Welfare 
Minister Monique Begin at a ceremony held in Ottawa on Nov. 30, 
1982. This award recognizes outstanding voluntary service in the 
development of health awareness and social services in the 
community. Mrs. Howell has been active in volunteer community 
work with the blind since 1937, and has also been active in the Red 
Cross and other voluntary organizations. | 


THE CONGREGATION OF Wexford Church, Scarborough, Ont., 
held a ‘‘mortgage burning” on Feb. 20, 1983. Pictured, from left to 
right, are: Michael McCordic, junior member of-Wexford, Rev. J.G. 
MacGillivray, who was minister of the church at the time, Mrs. 
Catharine Anderson, a founding member, and Arnold Russel, 
member of session. 


A DETAILED PETITPOINT picture of Knox Church, Oakville, Ont., 
was presented to the church by Mrs. Dorothy Adamson in honour 
of its 150th anniversary this year. Mrs. Adamson spent a year and a 
half making the petitpoint which contains over 460,000 stitches. 
She is pictured with her husband, Walter, who is clerk of session, 
and Rev. R. Campbell Taylor, the church’s minister. 


THE TWEEDSMUIR, ONT. P.Y.P.S. held a supper recently for the 
members of the board of managers and church choir, and their 
spouses. The supper was the second in a series planned by the 
Young People to show their appreciation for the time and effort 
given by members of the congregation in the service of the church. 
| Pictured are some of the Young People with the church's organist 
and choir director (seated at table). 


CRAVEN CHURCH, Bolton, Ont., is the first congregation to 
qualify for a ‘‘Knox 150 Distinguished Contributor Award,’’ ex- 
ceeding by 45% the necessary contributions to the Knox College 
Restoration and Expansion Fund. Pictured are Rev. Gabe Rienks 
(left), minister of Craven Church, and Gordon Flanagan (right), 
chairman of the board of managers and the campaign committee, 
receiving the award from Dr. J. Charles Hay, Principal of Knox 
College. 


LAST YEAR the congregation of Avonton Church, Avonton, Ont., 
celebrated the 125th anniversary of the building of the first church. 
Under the guidance of Rev. E.G. Nelson, there were many special 
events held including a tree planting ceremony, a banner making 
contest for the Sunday school pupils, special services for those 
who were married and baptized at Avonton, a service for seniors of 
the community and an old-fashioned communion service. The 
church choir, under the direction of James Jordan, led in praise, 
with special music provided by visiting choirs and soloists. There 


‘were many memorial gifts donated to the sanctuary including a 


stained glass window presented by the congregation for those who 
worshipped at Avonton from 1957-82. Pictured, left to right, are: 
Rev. Nelson, W.T. Smith, clerk of session, and Dr. Richard 
Stewart London, guest speaker. 4 
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The P.Y.P.S. of the Presbytery of 
Waterloo — Wellington, inactive for 
the past two or three years, have 
begun this year with a busy schedule. 
Encouraged through the work of the 
Toronto - Kingston P.Y.P.S. growth 
and outreach committee, several events 
have been held including a_ winter 
activities day, held in Arthur, Ont., on 
Jan. 29, and a coffee house held at 
Central Church in Cambridge, Ont., 
on Feb. 19. The close to 70 people 
who attended the coffee house enjoyed 
music provided by talented members 
from the presbytery. Other events 
planned were a sports day to be held 
in March at Fergus, a film night in 
April and a volleyball tournament in 
May. A spring fellowship weekend is 
to be held in June. 


Advertisement 


Out of darkness — 


)p LIGHT... 
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August 21-28, 1983 
The Presbyterian 


out of chaos — 


MUSIC CAMP 


THE PLACE — Golden Lake Camp — 


halfway between Montreal & 
Toronto, near Eganville. 


REGISTRAR — Elisabeth Buffey, 98 
Churchill Rd., Baie d’Urfe, PQ H9X 
2Y6 - (514) 4517-5892. 


LEADERS: Doug MacCready, Dean; 
Jane Moncrieff, Chef; Linda Car- 
michael, Minstrel, Songwriting; 
Sandra Sinclair, Crafts; Norman 
MacKay, Guitar; Chris Dickson, 
Ukulele; George Doxas, Choir & 
Guitar Technique; Joy Lee, Young 
Adult Choir, Choral Workshop. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Acton, Ont., 


paid tribute to Ted Hansen on Feb. 
11, on the occasion of his 40th year as church organist. Following dinner and some en- 
tertainment, Mr. Hansen was presented with an engraved silver tray, and his wife, Kae, 
received a bouquet of roses. Pictured standing, from left to right, are: Rev. John An- 
derson, a former minister of Knox, Mr. Hansen, Rev. Gerald Rennie, interim part-time 
minister, and Rev. Forbes Thompson, a former minister of the church. Seated are Mrs. 
Emma Hansen, Ted's mother, and Mrs. Kae Hansen. 


Photo credit: Acton Free Press 


bo 
PICTURED, Rev. J.G. MacGillivray responds to a presentation, made on the occasion of 
his retirement, by Bob Davidson, clerk of session of Wexford Church, Scarborough, Ont. 
On the far left are Mr. MacGillivray’s sons, John David and Sheldon, who assisted in the 
farewell service, and on the far right, Jennifer Lowe is seen presenting a bouquet of roses 
to Mrs. Grace MacGillivray. 


THE CONGREGATION OF New St. James Church, London, Ont 
anniversary celebrations, honoured six long-term elders on Sunday, Feb. 6. Pictured in the 
back row, from left to right, are: Rev. Duncan Farris, assistant minister, Dr. H. Reavely, an 
elder for 41 years, L.R. Gray, 46 years, C.C. Smith, 37 years, and F. Howson, 37 years. 
Seated are: Dr. K.L. McAlpine and R. Weir, both elders for 46 years. The six men were 
presented with plaques in recognition of their service and dedication to the church. 
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ALLAN, ROBERTA MAY, long-time 
member of Knox Church, Elora, Ont., 
church historian, July 14, 1982. 

BOYCE, CLAUDE THOMAS, 80, life- 
time member and long-time elder of St. 
David’s Church, Vankoughnet, Ont., 
father of two Presbyterian ministers’ 
wives, Faith (Mrs. Goerge Vais) and 
Gwendolyn (Mrs. James Sitler), Feb. 4. 

BRYANS, IVAN, elder of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Lindsay, Ont., Dec. 9, 1982. 

BURNETT, CORA, long-time member of 
Knox Church, Elora, Ont., and a 
member of its choir for 50 years, Feb. 
16. 

CLARK, George H., 71, long-time member 
and assistant treasurer of Alberton 
fac buican Church in P.E.I., March 


awe JOHN MacLEAN, 79, elder for 
over 30 years and member for over 50 
years of St. Andrew’s-Knox Church, 
Fort Erie, Ont., Dec. 29, 1982. 
DICKIESON, LEONARD LANCELOT 
(LANCE), elder of long standing of 
Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., March 15. 
DOLMAGE, MRS. EUPHEMIA, 91, 
long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Pickering, Ont., and the Ladies 
Aid, Feb. 21. 
FROST, JAMES, 83, elder of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Creston, B.C., March 17. 
GEEKIE, FREDRICK MATHEW, 98, 
elder for 35 years and _ long-time 
representative elder at Elphinstone 
Presbyterian Church, Man., March 3. 
HILLS, NANCY EDITH, elder and choir 
member at  Leaside Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 20. 
JONES, MRS. AGNES, long-time member 
of West Flamborough Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Honorary Life Member 
of W.M.S., Feb. 21. : 
KELMAN, MRS. J. (JEAN), 95, widow of 
the Rev. John Kelman (1954) of 
Westminster Church, Edmonton, Alta., 
Honorary Life Member of the W.M.S., 
former Girls’ Work Secretary of the 
W.M.S. Council, founding organizer of 
the Peace River Presbyterial, and one 
time President of the Paris Presbyterial 
and the Edmonton Presbyterial. She 
died in Vancouver on February 11. 
KITCHEN, C. ALBERT, 51, elder, trustee 


INDUCTIONS 
Chiang, Rev. Jack, Charlottetown, St. 
Mark’s, and Marshfield, St. Columba, 
P.E.I., Dec. 10, 1982. 
McNabb, Rev. Maurice, Regina, St. 
Stephen’s pastoral charge, Sask., March 
3 


Charles M., Glencoe & 
pastoral charge, Ont., 


Shaver, Rev. 
Wardsville 
March 30. 

Stuart, Rev. Charlotte, Toronto, St. John’s 
Church, Ont., March 14. 


TRANSITION 


and member of the board of managers 
of St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa, Ont., 
former elder at Knox Church, 
Burlington, Ont., and Eastmount 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 23, 1982. 

MacARTHUR, GRANT, elder of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Lindsay, Ont., Oct. 
28, 1982. 

MacDOUGALL, WINFRED GREGOR, 
90, long-time elder at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Sherbrooke, Que., March 16. 

MALLION, GORDON B., Q.C., 66, a 
former chairman of the Board of Knox 
College, clerk of session for 29 years 
and a former superintendent of Sunday 
School for 12 years of Fraser 
Presbyterian Church, Tottenham, Ont., 
Feb. 4. 

McKENZIE, CLARKE, 60, elder for 22 
years of St. Paul’s Church, Glace Bay, 
N.S., Feb. 21. 

MILLER, MRS. RICHARD, member of 
St. Timothy’s Church, Ajax, Ont., 
formerly active in the choir, W.M.S. 
and other ladies groups at St. Mat- 
thew’s, Toronto, Ont., died © at 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., Nov. 21, 1982. 

MILLER, RICHARD, member of St. 
Timothy’s Church, Ajax, for many 
years an elder, clerk of session, Sunday 
School Superintendent, Boys’ Brigade 
leader at St. Matthew’s Church, 
Toronto, Ont., died in Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., Nov. 28, 1982. 

MURPHY, WAYNE A., 42, elder for 14 
years and clerk of session for 9 years of 
Knox Church, Iroquois, Ont., March 
19. 

PITTOCK, GORDON W., 73, elder for 
over 32 years and long-time member of 
St. Paul’s Church, Ingersoll, Ont, 
March 11. 

ROSS, EARL, 75, charter member and 
elder of St. John’s Church, 
Kapuskasing, Ont., treasurer for past 20 
years, and life member of the board of 
managers, Feb. 24. 

SPRINGETT, ARTHUR, 66, elder at St. 
George’s Church, London, Ont., choir 
member for 20 years, Dec. 24, 1982. 

STEWART, H. WILLIAM, 71, long-time 
member and chairman of the board of 
managers of Bethel Church, Scotsburn, 
N.S., March 19. oO 


Woo, Rev. William, Montreal, Chinese 
Presbyterian Church, Que., Dec. 5, 
1982. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Brownlee, Rev. Thomas C., Estevan, 
Westminster Church, Sask., July 28, 
1982. 
Howard-Smith, Rev. Fred, London, 
Trinity Church, Ont., March 20. 


continued overleaf 
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SOME ABUSE IT! 
OTHERS USE IT! 
WHAT ARE YOU 
DOING WITH IT? 


Join 


W.J. Newell WW Ee 


In a two-day information packed 
seminar, you can learn how to manage 
your time for a life time. 

Join us for a Managing Your Time 
seminar, sponsored by World Vision 
Canada. 


rived MANAGING 
AiR YOUR TiveE 


Check one 


O TRENTON (©) SAINT JOHN 
May 18-19 June 22-23 


OO) MONTREAL 
Septi28-29 


For more information, complete coupon: 


Name) SPIN Ri) eek Se gear 
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Church/Organization 


Mail to: 


WORLD VISION CANADA 


6630 Turner Valley Road. Mississauga. Ont. L5N 2S4 


or call: TOLL FREE 1-800-268-5863 


Transition 


continued from previous page 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. 
Murdo Marple, P.O. Box 132, 
Stellarton, N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Clyde River pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Gordon J. Matheson, P.O. Box 103, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., C1A 7K2. 

Merigomish-French River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. S.L. McIntyre, R.R. 1, New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5C4. 

Murray Harbour North pastoral charge, 
P.E.I., Rev. Allison J. Ramsay, P.O. 
Box 715, Montague, P.E.I., COA 1RO. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Waldon B. Moase, Box 254, 
Pictou, N.S., BOK 1HO0. 

Sackville, St. Andrew’s, and Port Elgin, St. 
James, Rev. Basil Lowery, 113 Tor- 
wood Ct., Riverview, N.B., E1B 2K4. 

St. Andrew’s Greenock and Pennfield, The 
‘Kirk, pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. 
Steven C.H. Cho, 35 Main Street, St. 
Stephen, N.B., E3L 1Z3. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 
N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 
Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5E3. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Aylmer, St. Andrew’s Church and Hull, 
Cushman Memorial Church, Que., Rev. 
R.E. Baker, 26 Rigel Road, Ottawa, 
Ont., K1K 0A2. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood 
Crescent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., 
|S Pil PA 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Que., Dr. William Klempa, 3495 
University Street, Montreal, P.Q., H3A 
1A8. 

Montreal, Cote des Neiges Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Interim Moderator, c/o 
Presbytery of Montreal Office, 3495 
University St., Montreal, P.Q., H3A 
2A8. 

Richmond and Stittsville pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. J. Clarke Hood, 70B 
Chesterton Drive, Nepean, Ont., K2E 
5S9. 

Westport, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Allan 
M. Duncan, Box 885, Brockville, Ont., 
K6V 5WI1. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and 
Mountain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.J. Urquhart, Box 399, Cardinal, Ont., 
KOE 1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church; Ont., Rev. Graeme 
E. Duncan, 44 Church St. East, 
Brampton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 

Bermuda St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, 
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Dr. M.E. Burch, 288 Mill Road, Apt. 
D16, Etobicoke, Ont., M9C 4X7. 

Elmvale Presbyterian Church, and Flos, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. A.L. Far- 
thing, Box 196, Penetanguishene, Ont., 
LOK 1P0. 

Erin, Burns Church, and Ospringe, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Barrow, 38 
Edith St., Georgetown, Ont., L7G 3B1. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. J. Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, 
Ont., POL 1C0. 

New Liskeard, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Howard Smith, 146 Tamarack, 
Timmins, Ont., P4N 6P8. 

Nobleton Presbyterian Church, Nobleton, 
Ont., Rev. A.M. McCombie, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 3819 
Bloor St. W., Islington, Ont. M9B 1K7. 

Port Hope, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
S.A. Hayes, 197 Burke St., Cobourg, 
Ont., K9A 2K7. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A. A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
5J3. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Westminster Church, 
Ont., Rev. A. Alan Ross, 174 Pentagon 
Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. P6B 5J3. 
(Effective Ist July) 


Scarborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., ~ 


Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, Apt. 315, 10 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 3A3. 

Scarborough, Wexford Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace Whyte, 471 Manse Road, West 
Hill, Ont., M1E3V7. 

South Monaghan, Centreville Church, and 
Millbrook, Grace Church, Ont., Rev. 
M.R. Gellatly, 1370 Holloway Dr., 
Peterborough, Ont. K9J 6G2. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS5. 

Toronto, Melrose Park Church, Ont., Rev. 
Brian Fraser, 124 Belsize Drive, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1L8. 

Weston Presbyterian Church, Weston, 
Ont., Rev. T.G. Samuel, 63 Hardwick 
Court, Etobicoke, Ont. M9C 4GS5. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Appin-Melbourne-Mosa_ Burns pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. T. Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 

Avonton and Motherwell-Avonbank 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. R.O. Rahn, 
P.O. Box 247, St. Mary’s, Ont., NOM 
2V0. 

Burlington, Pineland Church, Ont., Rev. S. 
Reid Thompson, 118 Huxley Avenue 
South, Hamilton, Ont. L8K 2R1. 

Burlington, Strathcona Church, Ont., Rev. 
Les Renault, 94 Juanita Drive, 
Hamilton, Ont., L9C 2G3. 

Caledonia Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.L. McInnis, 34 Postans Path, An- 
caster, Ont., L9G 3R3. 

Chesley, Geneva Church, Ont., Rev. P.A. 
Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, Ont., NOG 
1L0. 

Dorchester-South Nissouri pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. G. Kay, Belmont, Ont., NOL 
1BO. 

Dutton/Wallacetown/West Lorne 
Churches, Ont., Rev. D.P. McCallum, 
R.R. 1, Dutton, Ont. NOL 1JO. 


Hamilton, St. Columba Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.L. Herbison, 2 Beulah Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ont., L8P 4G9. 

Kirkwall/Sheffield charge, Ont., Rev. 
T.G.M. Bryan, 3338 Bristol Drive, 
Burlington, Ont., L7M 1W4. 

London, Westmount Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.H. Marshall, 43 Stanhope Crescent, 
London, Ont., N6C 3B1. 

Lucknow/ South Kinloss charge, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, 
Ont., NOG 2RO0. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s/Gorrie, Knox, 
Rev. Vern Tozer, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N., Listowel, Ont., N4W 1P9. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s, and Scottlea, 
Ont., Rev. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, 
Fort Erie, Ont., LZA 3W1. 

St. Catharines, St. Giles Church, Ont., 
Rev. Frank Gillespie, P.O. Box 441, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont., LOS 1J0. 

Stratford, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Ross 
Macdonald, 46 Church Street, Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 2P1. 

Thamesville, St. James, and Kent Bridge, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Robert Smith, 
50 Finch Court, Chatham, Ont., N7L 
1H9. 

Welland, Hungarian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh Appel, 3101 St. Paul Ave., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., L2J 2L8. 

West Flamboro pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
B.A. Nevin, 40 Hostein Drive, An- 
caster, Ont., L9G 2S5. 

Windsor, Paulin Memorial, Ont., Dr. 
William Lawson, 5150 Wynandotte St. 
East, No. L91, Windsor, N8S 1L2. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev. A. Gordon Smith, First 
Presbyterian Church, 339 Twelfth St., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 4M3. 

Thunder Bay, Lakeview Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H.Y. Chang, 635 Grey St., 
Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 2E4. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 
2C0. 

Winnipeg, St. John’s Church, Man., Rev. 
George C. Vais, 26 Wordsworth Way, 
Winnipeg, Man., R3K OJ9. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s, and Briercrest, 
Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Glenn A. 
Noble, 1530 Winnie St., Swift Current, 
Sask., S9H IRS. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Westmount Church, Alta., 
Rev. Joseph E. Riddell, 55 Gladstone 
Crescent, St. Albert, Alta., T8N OW6. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, Valley 
Centre, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Willowdale, Zion Church, Alta., Rev. 
J. Kenneth Macleod, Box 248 Eckville, 
Alta., TOM 0X0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

New Westminister, First Church, B.C., 
Rev. Dr. W.R. Bell, 838 Chestnut St., 
New Westminster, B.C., V3L 4N2. 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Dr. L.E. Siverns, 504 Sutherland 
Ave., Kelowna, B.C., V1Y 5X1. 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Where your treasure ts... 


I you had two minutes to leave your burning house or apartment, what 
would you take with you? Such an exercise would quickly decide your 
values, your ‘‘treasure.’’ This is the theme for this month, as we make 
preparation for the World Council Assembly in Vancouver this summer. 
The overall theme is ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the Life of the World.”’ 


Remember the pictures from 
World War II (of the refugees)? 
They were a steady stream on the 
roads, fleeing from the fast ap- 
proaching enemy; pathetic figures 
pulling overburdened carts filled 
with their worldly possessions. The 
loads became heavier and heavier, 
and those precious things once 
thought to be so valuable were 
gradually discarded in the ditch. In 
their misery and desperation, the 
refugees soon discovered what was 
of value to them. 

There is much said about 
treasure in the Bible. Recall the 
story of the four leprous men 
huddling together in their common 
misery outside the gate of the 
besieged city Samaria. Death was 
staring them in the face. They held 
a committee meeting and discussed 
their options. If they went inside 
the city they would surely die. 
They weren’t wanted there, and 
besides there was nothing to eat. 
Sure death. They decided to go to 
the besiegers and plead for mercy. 
Imagine their surprise when they 
arrived at the Syrian camp and 
found it absolutely and utterly 
deserted. The Syrians had fled, 
leaving food on the table and all 
their equipment at the ready. The 
four could hardly believe it and 
immediately began to enjoy the 
food and the clothing. In fact, they 
took some of the expensive utensils 
and buried them for future use. 
(The first recorded R.R.S.P.?) 
Suddenly one of them stopped and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Just a moment! What 
we are doing isn’t right! We have 
good news and we shouldn’t keep 
it to ourselves. We should tell the 


city about this treasure!’’ And they 
proceeded to do so. 

Can we ever forget the story of 
the rich ruler? He wanted to know 
how to receive eternal life. ‘‘Keep 
the commandments,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘But Master, I have done 
that all my life!’’ ‘‘One thing more 
— sell what you have, give to the 
poor and follow me.’’ The man 
turned away sadly. He happened 
to be quite wealthy. 

That man made it very apparent 
where his treasure was. It is not so 
much in what was said but rather, 
in what wasn’t said. 


Read 
II Kings 7:3-11 


Luke 18:18-23 
II Corinthians 4:7-12 


And then Paul. He is writing to 
the Corinthian Church and 
proceeds to tell them that since 
they have received the Gospel and 
since the Spirit resides in their 
hearts, they are earthenware pots 
holding a treasure. An earthpot? 
Paul is certainly not out to win 
friends and influence people! He is 
only making sure that the glory 
belongs to God and not to us. He 
wants us to know that we are 
‘‘carriers’’ and as such, may find 
the going tough at times. ‘‘But 
remember,”’ he says, ‘‘we may be 
knocked down but we are never 
knocked out!”’ 

Treasure. It is something close 
to all of us as we try and keep our 


heads above water in the troubled 
economic seas of the 80s. The three 
incidents mentioned previously 
have some _ interesting and 
challenging thoughts for us and for 
all those attending the summer 
Assembly. 

Do we see ourselves as the 
handlers of great treasure like 
those four leprous men were? 
Look what we have here in 
Canada, especially in comparison 
to any Third World country. And 
how are we handling the gospel 
treasure? Do we keep it to our- 
selves or are we constantly trying 
to let others know of the good 
news? 

Are we similar to that rich ruler 
who was not prepared to give up 
what he had? Jesus addressed him 
at his ‘‘critical point,’’ his wealth. 
What would our Lord have said to 
blind Bartimaeus — ‘‘Sell what 
you have?’’ He had nothing. He 
would ask him to make sure that 
there was room at the centre of his 
life for the Lord of all life. 

And what kind of a pot are you? 
The shape matters not, nor the 
material. What matters is how we 
carry the treasure and how we 
distribute it or pour it out. A good 
container must be receptive, be 
able to hold and then be able to 
distribute easily and readily. 

The last word is from our Lord 
himself. ‘‘Your heart will always 
be where your treasure is.”’ 


L we can think of so many 
things that we _ consider 
valuable. But in the final analysis 
may we realize that the true 
treasure is our relationship with 
You. May we treasure that treasure 
the most, and when we can do that 
in faith, may we know that 
everything else will fall into place. 
Amen. 

O 
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A Presbytery-by-Presbytery breakdown of growth or decline 


in 1982. 


(Figures provided by Dr. James Sauer, Co-ordinator, The Committee On Church Growth) 


Edmonton 
Kootenay 
Quebec 

St. John 
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Kingston 


East Toronto 
Temiskaming 
Kamloops 
Brampton 
Bruce - Maitland 


Peace River 
Vancouver Island 
Assiniboia 
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Losses % order 


Montreal 
Ottawa 
Pictou 

Paris 

London 
Superior 
West Toronto 
Niagara 

Lake of the Woods 
Winnipeg 
Calgary 
Brandon 
Hamilton 
Barrie 
Brockville 
Chatham 


Gains % order 


Algoma - North Bay 


Lindsay - Peterborough 


Waterloo - Wellington 


Halifax - Lunenburg 


By net gain 
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Red Deer 

Pick 

Halifax - Lunenburg 
Newfoundland 
Quebec 

Kootenay 

Cape Breton 
Vancouver Island 
Kamloops 
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PRESBYTERY LOSS 1982 


By net loss 


Montreal 
Ottawa 
London 
Pictou 

West Toronto 
Paris 

Niagara 
Hamilton 
Calgary 
Barrie 
Winnipeg 
Superior 
Brandon 
Chatham 
Brockville 
Lake of the Woods 
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DROOUD 


Net loss in Communicant Membership 
to the national church — 483 


PRESBYTERY GAINS 1982 


Gains of less than 1% 

(new members) 
PE! 31 
Cape Breton 22 
Lanark - Renfrew al 
Northern Saskatchewan 10 
Sarnia 9 
Stratford - Huron 6 
Miramichi 5 
Glengarry 1 
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Who is 
this man 
and why 
is he 
wotried? 


see page 14 
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Beevers should have a hobby. I have a hobby — 
I worry. You could say I have made a career of 
worrying. 

My kinfolk claim that I have inherited this gift 
from Aunt Grace, who in her time should have been 
listed in the Guinness Book of World Records. 

Aunt Grace could find something to worry about 
when no one else was aware of a worry in sight. She 
could be counted on to worry-up all family 
gatherings with her latest collection of worries which 
should be taken to heart and prayer immediately by 
the assembled company. When she did not have a 
fresh worry to share with the rest of us, she fell back 
on superstition. She embraced particularly the belief 
that trouble comes in threes. To prove this out, she 
exerted some considerable effort. After the loss of a 
relative or close friend, she would scan all obituaries 
and show us the paper in triumph. 

“*You remember that family who used to live near 
us on Spruce Street, over the shoemaker’s, well the 
old gentleman died. It’s in the paper here. I knew 
there would be three.’’ And she set about finding 
another name she recognized slightly and thus saved 
the rest of us for another time. 


If a piece of china got broken, she would im- 
mediately go to her supply of cracked dishes which 
she kept for such an eventuality, and smash two 
pieces to fulfil the curse of three. 


Aunt Grace had another talent — she was the 
community psychic. She would dream events which 
often came to pass and they frightened her. She hated 
to have these dreams of forecast and they may have 
resulted in her addiction to worry. 


I am not as inventive as she was in my hobby. 
Perhaps I inherited just a watered down version of 
her talent. However I am in her image when I ask 
myself, ‘‘What shall I worry about today?’’ 


A very important step in learning to worry is to 
cover a great deal of territory, thus we never run out 
of material. The planes in the air, the ships at sea, 
and the cars on the highways all have their turn in my 
worry machine. I expect to move into space as the 
astronauts become more daring in their travels. 


Imagined illnesses of my own and the rest of the 
clan can take up a day or a week of my leisure. I have 
a fondness for the rare medical problems as they add 
a touch of class and are guaranteed to brighten up my 
diagnosis. 

It seems only fair to devote some worry time to the 
inevitable aging of humanity. I find no comfort 


HORRIBLE POSSIBILITIES 


YOU ARE HERE 


whatever from Whistler’s art. I think that, 
somewhere along the way, his mother must have 
given up on the search for a magic cosmetic. 


We are all growing old together, day by day. 
Partings become more frequent as we shed our 
friends one by one. We hesitate to enquire about 
absent friends and to be told they have died or are 
“‘resting’’ in a rest home. One more name is scrat- 
ched from the Christmas card list. 


Money, or the lack of it, is a steady worry which 
can be depended upon from week to week. For the 
freelance writer this subject for worry can be quite 
realistic and justified. Granted that most worries are 
not based on rational thought, but the wolf howling 
at the door is one worry I can talk about with no fear 
of contradiction. I find it is a great comfort to share 
‘my money worries with other writers similarly af- 
flicted. However some friends are so eloquent and 
creative that I find myself having to resort to 
exaggeration. With my experience as a worrier, I am 
not about to let another member of the club top me. 


I do not like to travel because of the horrendous 
happenings I read about on foreign soil. I am certain 
that some one-in-a-million disaster will wash me up, 
like Jonah’s whale, on the deserted beach of some 
unmapped island. This is plagiarism of course, as 


Daniel Defoe has already used that one. 

Politics on a grand scale is a fertile ground for 
wotriers. The staunchest world citizen could quake at 
the responsibility of voting. The problems of the 
Third World would seem a bottomless well and our 
small gifts make no ripple on the surface. 

I worry that we must go singly on that last journey. 
In my fantasy I see us moving en masse out of this 
world, singing, holding hands as we march to a new 
experience. We miss the warmth and shelter of the 
womb, from which we entered this short life and we 
must leave it stripped of our treasures. 

Who wouldn’t worry? 

Aunt Grace, I do you proud. g 


Ms. Neil is a freelance writer from 
Campbellford, Ont., and a past con- 
tributor to The Presbyterian Record. She 
is also a resident grandmother in group 
home for children. 


FROM THE EDITOR 


Penny wise... 


before. 


nonetheless. 


It is the last named issue, and 
particularly one aspect of it, that I 
want to dwell on here. 

Last year, the 12% increase in 
the minimum stipend (and in the 
salaries paid to the church office 
staff), and especially the increase 
in the minimum travel allowance, 
passed Assembly with slight, but 
intense opposition. Since that 
time, aided and abetted by the 
government’s '/)'\\°6 rand (a5 
programme of restraint, more 
objections have arisen. Letters to 
The Record, appeals from 
Presbyteries and individuals — 
some to the Administrative 
Council — have cited the increases 
as being excessive. ‘‘Piracy’’ was 
one word ‘used in a letter to the 
magazine and other commentators 
have been only slightly less 
vociferous. 

Concerning last year’s raise of 
12% plus higher travel allowance, 
it is important to remember two 
things. First of all, the percentage 
increase was set prior to the 
government’s restraint 
programme, and was not set with 
cavalier disregard for either the 
economy of the nation, nor the 
financial well-being of the church. 
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James Ross Dickey 


hough the 109th General Assembly is only six weeks away as this is 
being written, I find it difficult to single out any one issue that 
threatens to dominate the debate. We have met most of the contenders 


The liberty-of-conscience-and-the-ordination-of-women question, bat- 
tered and shop-worn, is back again in the guise of several overtures 
(appeals). This go-round will likely have as its focus an attempt to get 
Assembly to allow ministers — ordained prior to the Declaratory Acts of 
°81 and ’82, and who cannot in conscience participate in the ordination of 
a woman — to seek calls without restriction. Last Assembly’s decision to 
oppose the presence of nuclear weapons on Canadian soil, or any par- 
ticipation in the production or testing of said weapons, (including the 
Cruise Missile), might engender some debate if the correspondence in The 
Record is any kind of an indicator. Francophone ministries and the status 
of the Institut Farel in Quebec City will again be put before us. Then there 
will be the money issue. A crass way of putting it, but accurate 


Arriving at a minimum stipend 
proposal is a long and painstaking 
process in which many people, lay 
and clerical, have a say. Given the 
rate of inflation then prevailing, 
and the already existing lag bet- 


‘ 


‘,...a church 
can’t grow ... 
by using the 


minister’s stipend 
as an excuse 
for failure.”’ 


ween stipends and a reasonable 
standard of living (‘‘reasonable’’ 
here being understood as a volatile 
and debatable adjective) 12% was 
not felt to be unreasonable. Even 
more distressing was the gap 
between the actual cost of 
operating a car and the travel 
allowance paid! Secondly, the 
Administrative Council has 
responded to the falling inflation 
rate and the call for economic 
restraint by recommending a 5% 
increase in 1984 and 1985. 

But I don’t intend to debate 


figures. By the time we got through 
with manses. vs. housing 
allowances, mileage, utilities, tax 
breaks, etc, you’d be bored and so 
would I. 

I am more concerned with a 
parsimonious poor-mouthing that 
would place the pastor back in the 
porridge-and-potatoes-as-payment 
days, all in the name of a humility 
more in keeping with Uriah Heep 
than Jesus Christ. (Perhaps I 
shouldn’t have used a literary 
comparison, but what the 
Dickens!) 

Now let it be understood that I 
believe that there are ministers who 
can live on less than the minimum 
or, at least, without an appreciable 
increase in their income. Very 
often they make that decision on 
behalf of their families as well. I 
also believe that, given. their 
performance, a few are overpaid 
and would be at half of what they 
presently make. 

In the former instance, nothing 
prohibits those who can do with 
less from returning the ‘‘excess’’ to 
the General Assembly’s Budget by 
way of the offering plate. They 
need not talk down stipends for 
those who need more. In the latter, 
the congregation has _ recourse, 
through the minister’s employer — 
Presbytery: a difficult and painful 
process, but an avenue of action 
nonetheless. It is as true in the 
ministry as it is in politics that the 
people get the ‘‘representation’’ or 
service that they deserve — or at 
least are willing to put up with. 

I also believe that a church can’t 
advance, grow, witness — 
whatever — by using the minister’s 
stipend as an excuse for failure. 
Surely the minister isn’t the only 
representative of the congregation 
responsible for growth. And if a 
congregation can’t afford a 

continued on page 11 
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‘*A most unsympathetic 


attitude’ 

It appears to me that in their 
replies, in the March Record, to 
the letter, “SAn.)Actof Piracy’’ 
(January Record), the Rev. 
William Lennips and the Rev. Jim 
Patterson both have misun- 
derstood the complaint in ‘‘An Act 
of Piracy.’’ 

I think the complaint was the 
INCREASE in the basic stipend 
and travel allowance for 1983. The 
increase of 12% stipend and 66% 
and 50% tax free travel allowance, 
in a time of real financial difficulty 
for many parishioners, is a most 
unsympathetic attitude in the 
church. 

Before the last General 
Assembly, the federal government 
had requested that raises be held to 
a 6-5 policy. (Ed. note: The 
suggested increases were actually 
set, and budgets struck, by the 
Administrative Council before the 
last General Assembly and before 
the announcement of ‘6-5’. Of 
course, Assembly had to approve.) 
I was amazed at the church’s 
indifference to that request and 
their seeming unawareness of the 
financial situation in much of 
Canada today. It is true that banks 
and similar corporations are 
making real profit in these times, 
but the church is not a bank. 

The agricultural areas are really 


suffering, with lower family in- 
comes each year and _ farm 
bankruptcies increasing every 
month. There are other industries 
too, which are experiencing 
bankruptcies or near bankruptcies. 
The children’s allowance has been 
reduced to the 6-5 policy. Old-age 
security has also been lowered to 
the 6-5 policy and many salaried 
people have been restricted to the 
6-5 policy. Other salaried people 
have even voted to accept the 6-5 
policy. 

Where is the church in this 
situation? In a most unsympathetic 
position! The church set a 12% 
increase in the minimum stipend, 
an increase in increments, and a 
whopping increase in the tax-free 
travel allowance. I know all 
ministers are not indifferent to the 
situation and are disturbed by it. 
But some seem to care more about 
their ‘‘rights,’’ their ‘‘income’’ 
and their holidays, than _per- 
forming their task of being a 
minister of the Gospel. They may 
argue like ‘‘Mr. MacDonald of 
$800.00-a-day fame’’ that they are 
worth it and more. I maintain that 
most of the members of their 
congregations are worth more than 
they receive too. In many small 
congregations that are struggling, 
we see caretakers, organists, S.S. 
teachers, treasurers’ and other 
officers giving freely and faithfully 
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of their time and talent with no 
financial reward, and they forego 
holidays they would like to take, 
because they are needed to be on 
the job, and are concerned to keep 
churches open and the witness 
alive. 

The great increase in mileage, of 
course, is a real cause for an- 
noyance. It would do city ministers 
a lot of good to ride the public 
transit systems more on a monthly 
pass, using their cars only on 
Sunday and other times of 
necessity. It would do a lot of good 
to church and non-church people 
to see ministers on buses and trams 
along with ordinary labourers. I 
believe any honest country 
minister on mileage allowance will 
keep some track of his mileage and 
accept only what he uses for the 
church work. 

These raises in minimum stipend 
and tax-free travel allowance that 
were put in at the last General 
Assembly are unreasonable and 
surely hurt the image of ministers, 
and is rather a poor witness. I hope 
that the 109th General Assembly 
meeting this month will remedy the 
situation and show understanding 
of the financial stress, by 
proposing there be no increase 
whatsoever for at least two years. 
The 12% more than covers the 6-5 
policy for two years. The travel 
allowance should also be brought 


Noel Watson 
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down to a reasonable rate. 

My minister friends (and I have 
several) may be surprised at my 
writing this letter, but I think most 
of them will agree with me that the 
church has placed itself in an 
untenable position in this par- 
ticular regard. 

Bernice Pettypiece, 
Boissevain, Man. 


A Quaker example 

While I have doubts about the 
real reason why many Christians 
object to the expansion of the 
American nuclear arsenal, I have 
no objection to them making their 
objection known as long as there is 
no chance of said protest having 
any impact on America’s decisions 
in this area. Once that condition 
ceases, my objection is_ best 
illustrated by retelling the sad story 
of the Quakers who dominated the 
political life of Pennsylvania ’til 
1760 or so. 

Said individuals had deep 
religious objections to killing 
Indians to protect the lives of 
frontiersmen (chiefly Christians 
from Ireland), but they recognized 
that it wasn’t really Christian to 
allow the frontiersmen to live in 
the constant fear of being mur- 
dered in their beds. Consequently, 
they withdrew from politics and 
allowed non-Quaker politicians to 
decide what to do. The example of 
the Pennsylvania Quakers could 
very well serve as a model for 
believers of all faiths, including 
secular ones, who have to make 
political decisions in a pluralistic 
society. 

G. Hendry, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Not a divisive course? 


The recent controversy regard- 
ing the ordination of women as 
ruling and teaching elders is one 
which shocks me. I have been 
moved to end my silence on the 
subject by the letter of Mr. John 
McCullough in the April issue of 
The Record. 

Mr. McCullough states that he 
has been told ‘‘that if I refuse to 

continued on page 35 


YOU C. "AN So often in today's complicated 


world, we feel powerless to 
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PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


Hans Zegerius 


Fossilizing the gospel 


qh he Committee on Church Doctrine, in its report to the 108th General 
Assembly, has stated twice that in principle we do not alter the 
wording of historical documents such as our subordinate standards. And 
twice the General Assembly has nodded its venerable head in approval. 

To be sure, a strong reluctance to change the wording of confessional 
documents is healthy for the faith and doctrine of the church. But for the 
reluctance to become a categorical refusal and a matter of principle is a 


different kettle of fish. 


I initiated one of the efforts to 
bring about a change in wording in 
a confessional document. For me 
to come to that point took over 
twenty years of thought, prayer, 
and discussion. It was not done 
unadvisedly, but with the aid of a 
special study committee and the 
support of my Presbytery as a 
whole. I do not think for one 
moment that every time a 
theologian has a doctrinal itch, the 
church should scratch its Con- 
fession! 

However, when the principle is 
established that confessional 
documents are immutable, we face 
a development that cuts at the very 
roots of the Reformation. This 
movement, of which the 
Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches are heirs, broke the 
shackles of an immutable, growing 
set of doctrines, which chained 
God’s people to the dictates of the 
institutional church even when 
they were in clear contradiction to 
the Bible. 

We have ever since prided 
ourselves in being a church 
“semper reformada’’ — a church 
ever reforming itself. But now we 
find that the highest court of the 
church, without a squeak or a 
squawk, has adopted a statement 
which effectively puts an end to 
that thoroughly Reformed 
position! Although the attitude 
which gave birth to it is far from 
unknown among us, this was, to 
my knowledge, the first time it was 
put into so many words. 
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It can be argued that the con- 
tinual reforming activity of the 
church in matters of doctrine finds 
expression at this very time in the 
‘‘new’’ statement of faith, A 
Living Faith, distributed in the 
church early in 1983. However, 


¢ 


‘...we need a 
bond with each 
other which 


defines our 

Presbyterian 
and Reformed 
community.’’ 


this statement seems to be, at least 
for the time being, on another level 
than a Confession, both in intent 
and content. The Assembly 
received it merely as ‘‘acceptable 
and useful.’’ But, if memory serves 
me right, it is actually meant to 
serve as a blueprint for a new 
Confession. If that is the case, the 
SO inconspicuously promulgated 
principle that ‘‘we do not alter the 
wording of historical documents such 


as our subordinate standards,’’ will 
put that statement, too, precisely 
where our other confessional 
documents have now been placed: 
in the twilight between being a 
valid expression of the eternal 
truth of the Gospel, and being no 
more than a _ ‘‘historical 
document’’ from the day after its 
acceptance by the church. 

Together with the Westminster 
Confession and the Declaration of 
Faith of 1954 it will then be no 
more than a DOCTRINAL 
OPTION! 

Several things will make it so: 

1. The principle that we cannot 
make changes in our subordinate 
standards has the effect of 
destroying their very nature of 
being ‘‘subordinate’’ to Holy 
Scripture, for it removes them 
from the possibility of being tested 
by the life of faith as it unfolds 
under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, ‘“‘bearing witness by and with 
the word in our hearts.”” (WCoF 
I.V.) So they cease to be subor- 
dinate to scripture and, in fact, 
gain a measure of equality with the 
immutable Word of God! Un- 
touchable from the day they were 
written, they then fly in the face of 
their own claim that ‘‘all synods or 
councils since the apostles’ 
times...may err, and many have 
erred.’ (WCoF XXXI.IV) Mere 
monuments to the faith of a past 
generation, they must share the 
fate of monuments, which are 
useful once a year for an occasion 
of historical nostalgia, and the rest 
of the year for the pigeons. 

2. As we designate our subordinate 
standards ‘‘historical documents,”’ 
we make them ephemeral — a 
thing of the day. While this is, 
indeed, an aspect of the church’s 
confessing function, it should be 
one of the very reasons to avoid 
‘‘elevating’’ confessional 


statements . to ‘*historical 
documents.’’ Instead, it should 
cause the church to ponder them, 
reconsider them, and amend them 
as the Holy Spirit directs the 
church — always with that healthy 
reluctance mentioned above. The 
label ‘‘historical document’’ will 
make them inoperable in the life of 
the church, a mere ornament to its 
history. And so we condemn them 
to oblivion! 
3. By this process we are depriving 
teachers and preachers of the well- 
ordered guidance which the fathers 
of the Reformation intended to 
give them by their confessions and 
catechisms. Instead, in their en- 
deavours to understand and ex- 
pound the Bible, we leave them 
awash in a sea of contemporary 
‘*theologies,’’ which come and go 
and, more often than not, don’t 
know whether they are coming or 
going. In this way preachers and 
teachers are left in a most dismal 
doctrinal isolation. Can one feel 
more abandoned theologically? 
We need a bond with the Bible 
as the Word of God written. We 


shall have that as long as we are 


unshakable in our 
acknowledgment of the Bible as 
the supreme ‘‘standard of all doc- 
trine by which we must test any word 
that comes to us from church, world, 
or inner experience,’’ and ‘‘we subject 
to its judgment all we believe and do.”’ 
(A Living Faith, 5.1.1.) 

But we also need a bond with 
each other which defines our 
Presbyterian and Reformed. 
community. For that we need more 
than historical documents which, 
in principle, cannot be changed. 
We need a common flexibility in 
the obedience of faith (Rom. 1:5) 
in this as in all other areas of 
Christian living, that is, we need 
Reformed doctrine that lives, 
grows, deepens, purges itself, and 
that fights and triumphs! May God 
grant us such blood-war, vigorous 
confessing of the faith in Jesus 
Christ, Our Lord. 

0 


Mr. Hans Zegerius is the minister of St. 
Andrew’s, Arthur and Gordonville, On- 
tario. 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


Atte came into my possession recently 
addressed to the Presbyterian Church. I 


was astonished by it. In order that you may 
share my astonishment, I quote it in full: 


I represent the largest and most innovative 
company in the religious trinket business, 
‘Miracles Incorporated.’’ We can offer you a 
deal that will deepen the spiritual life of your 
church as well as solve all your financial 
problems. ‘‘Miracles Incorporated’’ guarantees 
to live up to its slogan: 

“Deep faith with hard cash.’’ You make a 
fabulous profit because we sell to you 
shepherds wholesale — and you double or triple 
your money when you retail to your flock! 

You have undoubtedly seen a number of our 
products being offered by the Electronic 
Church. We are specialists in religious 
medallions, badges, pins, neckties, and other 
clothing items. 

I am writing to you people at the 
Presbyterian Church to tell you about a whole 
new line of products we have developed just for 
you. Our research department has done a 
fantastic survey into the things that will interest 
and intrigue you. 

For the junior set we offer Presbyterian 
Jeans. They are so tight at the knees it is ab- 
solutely impossible to kneel. We also offer a 
variety of teens T-shirts ranging all the way 
from a design of a single burning bush to entire 
forests engulfed in flames! Following the same 
theme, we have burning bush Easter bonnets 
for the ladies, and for the men, burning bush 
neckties which glow in the dark. 

Our shiny gold-coloured medallions will be 
of special interest to you. These can be hung 
around the neck singly or in large clumps. Just 
for you beloved Presbyterians, we have 
developed a beautiful set of seven Calvin 
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medallions showing the great reformer in 
various heroic poses. You will recall that Calvin 
once said that he would cross seven seas for the 
unity of the church. Here in our medallions you 
can see him doing just that! See Calvin at the 
wheel of a mighty high-rigger, his noble face, 
almost hidden in his rubber nor-wester sailor’s 
hat, as he guides a great ship through the giant 
waves of an Atlantic storm! See Calvin, brave 
and true, about to set sail across the Pacific in a 
boat made entirely of bamboo and rushes! 
Perhaps you would be more interested in Calvin 
crossing the Arctic Ocean? Imagine your neck 
adorned with a glossy medallion showing the 
great reformer, Geneva gown blowing in the 
cold, snowy wind, raising his whip to the dog 
team ahead, fearlessly crying ‘‘mush’’ to en- 
courage the animals onward in their journey to 
the Pole! 

The other scenes in the series are similarly 
inspiring. Imagine Calvin in a kayak crossing 
the Bering Sea, in a junk on the China Sea, ina 
row boat on the Indian Ocean, and wearing a 
rubber ducky on the Lake of Geneva! We know 
that every true Presbyterian will want one or all 
of these great medallions. 

Some options are also available in the 
medallion series. If our factory has two weeks’ 
notice, the head of Calvin can be replaced in 
any of the scenes with the head of John Knox, 
Mrs. Knox, the Moderator of the General 
Assembly, or the clergyman of your choice. 
What an inspiration! If you would like to see 
your very own minister driving a dog team to 
the north pole — it can come true! But only if 
you purchase one of our option medallions. 

Send for our catalogue today and take ad- 
vantage of our special summer rates. You will 
be amazed at what we offer. Believe me, the 
products of ‘‘Miracles Incorporated’’ are truly 
unbelievable! 0 


Editorial 


continued from page 4 


minimum stipend maybe that 
congregation has slipped and the 
time has come to consider a linking 
with other congregations, perhaps 
under a team ministry. The 
number of vacancies alone — 
check them for yourself in the back 
of this magazine — may make this 
solution the only possible one 
anyway, regardless of financial 
stringencies. Team ministries may, 
if they become more common, 
prove to be a step forward even if 
they are born of necessity. 

It is true that many others, in 
various occupations, are struggling 
at this time. It is also true that 


66 


..a minister 
(in reality) has 
as many employers 
to please as there 


are members and 


adherents in his 
or her congregation.’”’ 


most have more protection — 
either through a union or in a 
‘‘professional association’’ (a 
union dressed up in a three-piece 
suit). 

And it is also true that ministers 
cannot or should not, point to 
their years of university education, 
normally six or seven. Others with 
just as much training face a dismal 
job market and must reduce their 
expectations. Moreover, the 
education of a minister is heavily 
subsidized by the denomination. 

What a minister can point to is 
the reality that, though employed 
by Presbytery, he or she has as 
many ‘‘employers’’ to please as 
there are members and adherents 
in his or her congregation. A 
minister can point to being 
available days and nights, week- 
ends not excluded. One or two 
nights off a week is not that rare a 


standard. Available not only for 
the everyday gripes and grimaces 
but for times when someone must 
be told of a sudden death; when a 
marriage falls apart in tears and 
recriminations; when faith falters 
(and the minister’s faith must 
always be rock hard, of course); 
when a good person dies by inches, 
in pain or the half-life of sedation, 
attached to three miles of tubes. A 
minister must weekly mount a 
pulpit and have the awful, fear- 
some audacity to say ‘‘Hear the 
Word of God!’’ 

In the time in between these little 
demands there is the congregation 
to visit ‘‘regularly’’ and the ex- 
travagance of gasoline and a car to 
assist in the discharge of this 
expectation. Maybe, as_ one 
correspondent has_ suggested, 
taking public transit (where it is 
available) would be better — one 
visit a day, would be the limit and 
one could get a chance to read. The 
congregation might wonder 
though... And what about the 
‘*outsiders’’ that we need if growth 
is to come and the stipend made 
bearable? 

Don’t make the mistake of 
thinking that most ministers 
bemoan their lot. Most of them 
wouldn’t or couldn’t see them- 
selves in any other calling. Most of 
them wouldn’t raise a pen or 
pound a typewriter to defend 
themselves (nor are they eager to 
ask for more). But I am not, just 
now anyway, in the pastorate, and 
I am not inhibited. 

Any man or woman entering the 
ministry expecting financial parity 
with other professions, requiring 
the same education and/or the 
same hours of service, is a fool. 
Most accept and acknowledge the 
kind of servanthood that comes 
with the collar — or they leave. 
For the church to use this devotion 
to one’s ‘‘calling’’ — and there is 
precious little inviting about it if it 
is not a call — to use this devotion 
to cut corners is not just 
calculatingly callous. It is a 
hypocrisy that will not go un- 
noticed before God or the world. 
And the casualties will mount. 


(GLEANINGS 


Oddly enough the fiercest spy- 
hunters — Rebecca West, Andrew 
Boyle and, most relentless and 
well-informed of them all, 
Chapman Pincher — scarcely 
concern themselves with the 
psychology of their traitors and 
spies. When Boyle exposed An- 


thony Blunt, he called his book 
The Climate of Treason, but the 
climate — the intellectual climate 
— was the one thing he was unable 
to describe. They may, of course, 


distrust ideas as such. The fashion 
of treating human behaviour as 
conditioned by events in infancy or 
by impersonal forces in history has 
been conveniently used to exempt 
individuals from moral respon- 
sibility. 

The clutches of comradeship 

Noel Annan 

In a book review in 

the Times Literary 

Supplement, March 11, 1983. 
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Lloyd Robertson 


A penny in the well 


\ \ / riting a column for The Presbyterian Record is much like 

dropping a penny into a well. You can see your contribution but 
the ripple effect of your action is barely perceptible. But that’s not the 
case, as your observer discovered, when the church’s role in the nuclear 
arms debate is written about. As you may remember, the February 
“*Perspective’’ was critical of the stand taken by the leaders of Canada’s 
major church denominations because it addressed only one side in calling 


for a halt to the arms race. 


The column argued that while 
church leaders have not just a 
right, but a responsibility, to speak 
out against the horror of the 
ultimate holocaust, they should 
make the call to disarmament 
universal and lean just as heavily 
on the Soviet side, pressing them to 
heed the world’s yearning for a 
durable peace. Since dissent within 
the Soviet Union is regarded by 
authorities as something close to 
treasonous, the column suggested 
that the churches band together as 
part of an international grouping 
to apply pressure to the Russians, 
even to the point of making a 
pilgrimage to Moscow. The in- 
tention was to indicate that while 
Soviet public opinion is irrelevant 
to the Kremlin leadership, Yuri 
Andropov and company are still 
sensitive to opinion from _ the 
outside. The column evoked a fast 
flurry of responses from those on 
both sides of the issue with the 
balance tipping slightly in favour 
of your correspondent’s stand. 

The Rev. Glen Eagle, a United 
Church minister in Jarvis, Ont- 
ario, presented the most com- 
pelling argument from the other 
side. He wrote: ‘‘As Christians we 
are called upon to love our enemies 
and that often involves taking a risk. 
As Christians we are called upon to 
take the lead.”’ 

Then there was the contribution 
from the Rev. Philip J. Lee 
(printed in ‘‘Pungent and Per- 
tinent’’). He just couldn’t resist the 
old fashioned rhetoric that paints 
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all those who disagree with his side 
as wrong-headed fascists. Ac- 
cording to him, I have completely 


bought the Reagan/Pentagon 
argument and have become the 
lowest form of life — an 


‘“‘apologist’’ for the Reagan ad- 
ministration. 

Pulling carefully selected ex- 
cerpts from the column, he moves 


‘‘More than anything 
else they want 
both sides to 


...remove this 
appalling threat 
from humanity.”’ 


forward to defend the church 
leaders’ position by saying that 
since our government is open and 
democratic ‘‘Presbyterian and other 
Christians have every confidence that 
the men and women who govern us 
will give careful and respectful at- 
tention to such persuasion.’’ No 
doubt they will. But what are they 
supposed to do? We are members 
of NATO and the U.S. happens to 
be a major partner in the defence 
of our country. Would Mr. Lee 
simply scrap all of our relation- 
ships and rely on the goodwill of 
the Soviet Union? He asks whether 
I have forgotten that the Salt II 


PERSPECTIVE 


agreement was rejected by the U.S. 
and not by the Soviets. No, I 
haven’t forgotten, but I also 
remember the main reason the 
agreement was not ratified. The 
U.S. Senate decided, quite 
correctly, that it could not turn a 
blind eye to mischievous Russian 
involvement in many parts of the 
world or the brutality of the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan. 

Mr. Lee concludes his letter on 
an unfortunate note. He defends 
the right to express Christian 
concern to our government only, 
which no one would deny him, by 
saying that the Christian churches 
of Canada cannot be _ held 
responsible for the actions of the 
Kremlin. Such sentiment surely 
comes as cold comfort to church 
members who must now realize 
that their leaders are quite 
prepared to sacrifice them on the 
altar of unilateral disarmament 
with nary a reference to how they 
may feel about it. 

The churches may be interested 
in some statistics recently revealed 
by pollster Lou Harris, related to 
the yearning in the United States 
for a cooling of the nuclear arms 
race. Harris reports’ that 
Americans are deeply disturbed by 
many of the Reagan government’s 
foreign policy approaches and 
regard the President’s utterances 
as ‘‘simplistic’’ or ‘‘exaggerated.’’ 
At the same time, they are almost 
totally opposed to _ unilateral 
disarmament. More than anything 
else they want both sides to simply 
destroy their nuclear arsenals and 
remove this appalling threat from 
all of humanity. 

' Yes, this is a time of testing but 
the test is universal. Appealing to 
one side in today’s complex world 
is not just futile, it can also be 
dangerous. 

O 


It’s called “‘hitting two birds with one stone.”’ Bird number 
one is the fact that Presbyterians do not easily invite people to 
church. Bird number two: it is not easy for strangers to a 
congregation to attend worship for a first time. 

The stone? “‘Invitation Sunday’’, a day well planned in 
advance. Each household in St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa was 
encouraged to mail out (!) a very formal looking invitation to a 
close friend, neighbour, office co-worker, club member or 
whatever. The recipient of the letter must be someone who 
attends no church. 

Our invitation cards (9x11 cm.) proudly bore a burning bush, 
then a blank for names (say, John and Mary Smith) ‘‘cordially 
invite’, then another blank (say, Tom Jones) ‘to St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church, Wellington St. at Kent, Ottawa, Ont.” 
There was a place for time and date. Then ‘’R.S.V.P.”’ and the 
sender's telephone number. 

There’s a third bird! — the fact that the single biggest reason 
why people ever begin to worship at a particular church is an 
invitation by a friend. 

We've tried mailing personally addressed welcome notices 
to people who live in our neighbourhood, but the response to 
that: nil! 

About 30 invitations were sent out (only 7% of our 
households) and about 32 persons accepted our invitations 
(about 9700% more than would normally be invited.) 

We scheduled our ‘‘Invitation Sunday’ before a series of 
special Sundays which would appeal to visitors who had 
already made the plunge once. 

First times are terrifying: 
Which door should | go in? 
How far down the aisle should | walk? 
Will | inadvertently sit in someone's seat? 
Will | be able to find the washroom without having to 
ask? 
e Am | expected to know when to stand up or sit down? 
e Can | count on getting out of the service by 1:00 p.m.? 
© Do | deposit the children somewhere first, or bring them 
at all? 
© Do they ask visitors to stand up? 
There is one answer to all these questions: 
Stay home. It’s easier. 

That is why the R.S.V.P. and the telephone number. Few 
invited persons return the call. But that is all right. At least they 
will be expecting your call or your conversation a few days 
after they receive the invitation. That is the time to offer to 
drive them to and from the service or to meet them at a par- 
ticular door. That is also the time to anticipate their anxious 
questions. 

Here are the steps we took at St. Andrew's, Ottawa: 

1) Propose the matter to Session. 

2) Decide on a good Sunday. 

3) Print the invitation cards and order envelopes in which to 
mail them. 

4) Advertise the event a month in advance in your 


Growing Views 


INVITATION SUNDAY 


congregational newsletter, or through elders’ visits, or in 
Sunday bulletins and through a ‘“‘minute-man”’ type of 
announcement. 

5) Mimeograph instructions for each household, explaining 
the whys, hows and whens. Each household has 
someone to pick up the instructions and the invitation 
two or three weeks ahead of the event. (They mail them 
about 13 days before the Sunday.) 

6) Arrange for welcomers at doors to help guide and usher. 
(Note: this should be a regular service, not a special up- 
beat show; no special music or experimental drama or 
novel dialogue sermons. The preacher will bear in mind 
that religious in-group language will not reach first time 
visitors.) 

7) Plan a coffee hour after worship so you can introduce 
your friends around. (One of our guests was astonished 
to discover that unknown to him, some of his very best 
friends were active members — a happy coincidence.) 

8) Decide on ‘follow up’. A letter from a minister went to 
those who signed our guest book. 

It is too early for us to know the long term effect of our 
Invitation Sunday. But our people now know that inviting 
friends to church at any time is a possibility. We printed 
enough cards, all without dates, to hold another such event 
next year. 

Grace Church, Knox and Erskine in our presbytery all held 
Invitation Sundays and reported an encouraging response. 
How about your church? There ave people you’d never guess 
are just waiting for an invitation. 


By Rev. Willard K. Pottinger 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Wellington St. at Kent 
Ottawa, Ontario 


The Committee for Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 


Dr. James B. Sauer, co-ordinator 
Rev. Terry Ingram, convenor. 
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The 


Administrative 
Council 


James Ross Dickey 


TT man pictured above, and on our cover, 
Ritchie Clarke, is an elder, a former Bank 
Director and Chairman of the single most powerful 
policy-making body in our denomination, short of 
the General Assembly itself. As a matter of fact, it 
could be argued by some, and often is, that at least as 
much real power resides in the Administrative 
Council as in any Assembly. 

Have you heard of the Administrative Council? If 
not, (and I am willing to bet that there are many who 
must answer in the negative), are you missing 
anything? Well, if you care about the church’s 
spending, the ‘Show much?’’ and ‘‘where?’’, you 
should know about the Council. Should you care not 
only about our denomination’s annual balance sheet, 
but also about the church’s general strategy, the 
policies being pursued, the Administrative Council 
has to be taken into account. 

It could also be argued, this time especially by 
those who are members of Council and must attend 
the twice yearly sessions of two or three days each, 
(sub-committees and the Executive meeting much 
more often than that), that you are NOT missing 
anything — but that argument would likely be ad- 
vanced sometime well into the second day of any 
given session as beleaguered participants try to 
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make sense out of the myriad of details, proposals 
and difficulties with which each meeting must deal. 
THAT is why the man looks worried. 

Council members are chosen by Synods and by the 
General Assembly itself. Included as well are the men 
and women who chair the boards and committees of 
the church, executive officers such as the Comp- 
troller, the Treasurer, a full-time Secretary of the 
Council (Dr. Earle Roberts), the Principals of our 
Colleges and their Senate representatives, and the 
General Secretaries of the boards and committees. 
The General Secretaries (including the Comptroller), 
the Principals and any employee of Church Offices 
have no vote in the proceedings, though they may 
speak to any issue and generally do. Laypeople, 
usually chosen for their knowledge of some aspect of 
the church’s work, or because of certain skills that 
they bring from the world of business, balance the 
number of ministers, but more of the laity have a 
vote for the reason already referred to. 

The Administrative Council was created by the 
86th General Assembly, in 1960, when it became 
obvious that some administrative body other than 
Assembly was needed to oversee the kind of financial 
planning and day-to-day problems that accompany 
the work of a national organization. The control of 
the Council was gradually extended to the point 
where no decisions involving the spending of money 
can now be made by any Assembly without being 


referred to the Council for final approval. Part of the 
reasoning behind this evolution of power is simply 
pragmatic. No single Assembly can hope to grasp in 
its collective wisdom (even when it acts ‘‘otherwise in 
its wisdom as the Assembly deems best’’...the little 
deferential catch phrase that concludes humble 
overtures), the ‘otal financial picture in all its 
complexity. To vote to spend for Peter means that 
Paul will go without. The myriad of separate funds, 
‘‘untouchable’’ bequests for single purpose projects 
(untouchable by law); the variables that affect 
pensions plans, (for which government approval is 
necessary); church extension work, (for which 
imagination is essential); and the claims made for the 
needs of each and every spending board or committee 
(all of which have so many exciting things they could 
do only if...) make intelligent decision-making down 
among the minutae impossible. 

Then again, the Administrative Council is a 
creature born, in many ways, of a problem especially 
peculiar to Canada. The Presbyterian system of 
government works best in small geographical areas, 
or in large countries where there are sufficient 
numbers of Presbyterians to permit strong regional 
government, through synods and presbyteries, but 
especially synods. 

The system of government arose in Scotland, 
Geneva, Holland. Places in which it was far less 
difficult to appreciate, and have an immediate in- 
fluence on, regional problems. Using the United 
States as an example of a large country with suf- 
ficient numbers of Presbyterians to make regional 
decision-making both strong and effective, the 
regions having both sufficient personnel and funds to 
do more, we see a different situation than that 
prevailing here. Fewer requests for funding need be 
made to the national church; more decisions can be 
made locally, and made more effectively; their 
Assemblies can concentrate more on matters of 
principle and do not have to devote as much time, 
either in Assembly, or through committees, to 
housekeeping. 

In Canada, we have Synods whose strengths in 
terms of members, resources and needs varies widely. 
We have the problem of great distances and the 
travel expenses involved in getting people together. 
We have a disproportionate part of our membership 
lodged in one area — south-central and south- 
western Ontario. We have tried ‘‘one-size-fits-all’’ 
programmes that have been as useful, I am told, as 
one-size-fits all hosiery for women. Everything gets 
covered, but not very comfortably. 


al he last Administrative Council had a docket 
with thirty-four items on the agenda. That is 
not atypical at all. Moreover, the Council sometimes 
bogs down in the most unexpected places. One recent 
meeting saw us at item one or two on the agenda well 
into the afternoon of the first day! Though the main 
focus is finance and matters relating, i.e. almost 


everything, the dictum that ‘‘Work expands to fill the 
time available’? applies to the Council too. 
Presbyterians, at all levels of committees and courts, 
sometimes show a distressing tendency never to 
accept the reports of sub-committees at face value. 
They are usually re-opened and dissected, in effect, 
in a ‘‘committee of the whole.’’ Even calling com- 
mittees ‘‘task forces’’ hasn’t helped. 

This Administrative Council wrestled yet again 
with too much to do and too little to do it with. After 
about six years of operating deficits, the ‘‘ac- 
cumulated surpluses’? (money moved around from 
other available sources) have been exhausted and 
there is now no room to manoeuver. We do have an 
emergency fund of just over $700,000, set up to deal 
with natural calamities and the like — what insurance 
companies are inclined to call ‘‘acts of God.’’ We 
haven’t had many acts of God recently, and a 
budgeted deficit doesn’t qualify. We also have in- 
vestments and bequests that aren’t ‘‘liquid’’ or at 
least readily or profitably so. The deficit in 1982 was 
approximately $197,000, down a little from 1981. 
The expected deficit this year will be approximately 
$57,000. The Council did not approve of a recom- 
mendation for another ‘‘special’’ appeal, a 
Thanksgiving appeal along the lines of last year’s, 
generally on the principle that special appeals are not 
the way to finance ongoing operations and that you 
can go to the well for ‘‘special’’ purposes just so 
many times. So the Council remains faced with 
getting a handle on responsible budgeting. 

The problem is to strike a balance between a sound 
approach to the business of the church and its 
Christian mission. The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is not a business and cannot apply strict 
business-like principles to its work. On the other 
hand, the call to be stewards of our resources 
demands intelligent responsibility. ‘‘Wise as serpents 
and as harmless as doves.’’ Right now the doves are 
winning. 

So you will understand, by now, why Mr. Ritchie 
Clarke looks worried. That he presides over the 
Council with wit, grace and efficiency is a tribute to 
his reserves of Christian forbearance. 

I am left with the hope, (no more than that), that I 
have conveyed, at least in a shadowy outline, 
something of the nature of the beast known as the 
Administrative Council. To do more than this would 
take an entire issue. 

About thirty-one or thirty-two of the ninety-five 
spending proposals were approved at the last meeting 
in March. (The figure might have been thirty-three or 
thirty-four, but a proposal to cut back on our 
suggested full allocations from Ecumenical bodies 
was defeated, bumping a couple of proposals. The 
precise ranking was not available at the time when 
this was written. 

Rather than close on a ‘‘down’”’ note, the following 
excerpt from a special report is here printed ver- 
batim. It is the report of a special Task Force set up 
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by the Administrative Council under the Chair- 
manship of a former Council Chairman, Mr. Ed. 
Bell of Winnipeg. The Task Force was generally 
charged with defining ‘‘...the mission of the national 
church in light of our changing society and economic 
circumstances.’’ This mandate included an ordering of 
priorities in ‘‘the juridical function and general ad- 


ministration of the national church’’ and involved 
consultation with all Chairmen of boards and 
committees. I repeat that what follows has been 
excerpted from the full report. Careful consideration 
was given, over three pages, to the theological 
rationale and imperatives. The report was approved 
in principle by the Council and referred to a sub- 
committee. (That old refrain!) Its implications, if 
enacted, may be the best hope the church has had for 
some time of getting its administrative and 
programming acts together. 


Response of National Church Structures to 
Current Situations and Circumstances 


The Task Force came up with eight major 
realities we feel must be addressed. We then looked 
at the principles involved and the consequences of 
adopting these principles. 


1. Reality: We are a small denomination. 
Principle: (a) There is a need to develop a 
healthy sense of proportion in relation to our 
size in the tasks we assign to our boards, 
committees, institutions and agencies. 

(b) There is a need to be more efficient in the 
use of resources. 

Consequence: (a) We need to be more selective 
in the programmes we initiate and participate 
in. 

(b) We need to eliminate duplication and to 
consolidate the work within our structures, 
institutions and personnel functions. 

Reality: We are spread too thin. We have at- 
tempted to cover the waterfront in all areas of 
witnessing, programming and activities. 
Principle: Ecumenical co-operation is man- 
datory in the witness, programmes and ac- 
tivities of the national church. 

Consequences: We may not be able to continue 
our witness in all the geographical locations we 
are now in. We may not be able to provide all 
the programmes and activities we now provide. 
We must, as a first step in any new work we are 
considering, investigate the availability of 
suitable resources in sister denominations. We 
must investigate opportunity for ecumenical co- 
operation in work that is not now nor indicates 
that it ever will be self-supporting. 

Reality: Programme and administration costs 
outstrip our resources. 

Principle: (a) Co-ordination, evaluation and 
prioritization of all programmes is necessary. 
(b) Stewardship programmes must be em- 
phasized to increase our resources. 

(c) A longer budget cycle needs to be introduced 
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and boards and committees must balance their 
budgets. 

Consequences: (a) We need to have all boards, 
committees, institutions and agencies co- 
ordinate and evaluate their programmes in the 
following terms: 

1) Essential — for the life of the church; 

2) Desirable — but not essential; 

3) Co-operative — can be accomplished ef- 
fectively in co-operation with others; 

4) Must be left for others. 

(b) All boards, committees, instititutions and 
agencies must recognize and accept their 
responsibility in encouraging stewardship as 
part of the Christian way of life. 

(c) The Administrative Council needs to set the 
amount of Budget funds available to each 
board, committee, institution and agency three 
years ahead so that more effective budgeting 
and planning can take place. 

Reality: There is a perceived gap between the 
boards, committees, institutions and agencies 
and the local congregations. 

Principle: Board, committee, institution and 
agency personnel need to be in _ close 
relationship with local congregations. 
Consequence: Continuous communication is 
necessary to ensure programmes are meeting 
the needs of local congregations. This may be 
assisted by increased involvement of national 
and academic staff with congregations and by 
term appointments for national programme 
staff. 


Reality: Some traditional programme methods 
are too costly to-day and may no longer meet 
the needs of the changing-society. 

Principle: Boards, committees, institutions and 
agencies need to evaluate their programmes in 
terms of their cost-effectiveness and their 
suitability to meet the needs of modern society. 


-_- - 


Left to right: Earle Roberts, Secretary of the 
Administrative Council; Ritchie Clarke, 
Chairman of the Administrative Council; Sheila 


Consequence: 1) Explore approaches to church 
extension which avoid large capital costs. 

ii) Develop more cost-effective ways of training 
our professional church personnel for ministry 
in to-day’s society. 

iii) Greater use of part-time ministers and lay 
ministries. 

Reality: Resources are not available for some 
new and creative programmes since these are 
the first funds to be cut back. 

Principle: Resources must be allocated for 
research, experimentation and new 
programmes. 

Consequence: A substantial portion of the 
budget of each of the boards, committees, 
institutions and agencies will be allocated for 
research, experimentation, and programmes 
that are new within the last three years. 

Reality: We need a clearer sense of direction 
and we have no effective means of establishing 
a programme focus for the church. 

Principle: A major programme emphasis 
should be established from time to time around 
which the work of the church is co-ordinated 
and to which all the boards, committees, in- 
stitutions and agencies are accountable. 
Consequence: The Administrative Council, 
through its co-ordinating function, will be 
responsible for recommending to the General 
Assembly consecutive three-year major 
programme emphases. All boards, committees, 
institutions and agencies will be required to use 


Limerick, Treasurer of the Finance Committee; 
Brenda Moncrieff, Senior Administrator in the 
General Assembly-Administrative Council Office. 


the emphases in their programming. 

Reality: The Administrative Council has been 
unable to fulfil its co-ordinating and planning 
function as set out in Items 3 and 4 of its 
Purpose. 

Principle: The Administrative Council must 
find a way to fulfil its responsibility in co- 
ordination and planning. 

Consequence: An individual needs to be ap- 
pointed as co-ordinator of the boards, com- 
mittees, institutions and agencies of General 
Assembly. 


OBSERVATIONS 


In light of, and further to these eight realities and 

corresponding principles, the Task Force makes the 
following observations: 
1. With the variety of functions to be dealt with, it is 
necessary that there be a number of boards, com- 
mittees, institutions and agencies to carry them out. 
This division of labour, however, can at times have 
the unfortunate consequence of com- 
partmentalization and lead to a confrontational 
attitude, a lack of trust, or a competitive spirit 
between the various parts. 

Therefore it is essential that the work of each and 
all groups be seen as an integral part of the mission of 
the church, and all their efforts directed towards the 
expression of that mission. 

2. The individual board, committee, institution or 
agency is in the best position to 
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a) Incorporate the principles into their work and 
programmes; 

b) Set priorities and adjust them as necessary to 
accommodate new or emergent situations in their 
area; 

c) Make necessary adjustments to live within a fixed 
budget. 


3. In order to fulfil their responsibilities each board, 
committee, institution or agency must have the 
necessary authority to carry out those respon- 
sibilities. 

4. Each of the boards, committees, institutions and 
agencies must be held accountable for its activities 
and budget expenditures and be able to justify 
continued activity and expenditure levels. 


5. Co-ordination and consolidation of board, 
committee, institutional and agency activities will no 
doubt require an outside catalyst. 


6. In order to evaluate the activities of each board, 
committee, institution or agency a review process 
must be established. 


Advertisement 


@ Senior Citizen residence — self care 

@ Location Bloor & Dufferin, at TTC Subway 

@ Private furnished rooms 

@ Meals served 

@ Registered nurse daily, doctor three days 
a week 


Write or visit: Dept. U, 1140 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto M6H 4E6 
(416) 536-6111 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation on behalf of the 
adjacent Dovercourt Baptist Church 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the eight principles contained in this report be 
referred to boards, committees, institutions and 
agencies of General Assembly for implementation. 


2. That boards, committees, institutions and 
agencies of General Assembly be assigned a set 
budget in 3-year cycles, and the authority to 
determine programme priorities for their work within 
that budget. 


3. That the Administrative Council establish a. 
process for determining major programme emphases 
around which the work of boards, committees, 
institutions and agencies will be co-ordinated. 


4. a) That a review process be established to evaluate 
the work of all boards, committees, institutions and 
agencies of General Assembly, on a 3-year basis with 
a view to determining 

i) their compliance with the principles and con- 
sequences in Recommendation | above; 

ii) the effectiveness of their programmes and work; 

ili) the validity of the budget assigned to them; 

iv) their co-operation in the establishment of a 
programme focus for the church and their con- 
tribution toward its realization: 

b) That the review process be carried out by a 
committee external to the board, committee, in- 
stitution, agency but in consultation with its 
representatives; 

c) That the review committee be comprised of six 
members (three ministers and three lay persons) 
appointed for a three-year term, with two each 
retiring annually; 

d) That presbyteries and congregations be given input 
into the review process as users of the programmes 
and information from the boards, committees, in- 
stitutions and agencies of the General Assembly; and 
e) That the results of the review process be reported 
to General Assembly. 


5. That the Administrative Council establish an 
office of ‘‘General Co-ordinator’’ who will: 

a) Guide a long-range planning function among the 
boards, committees, institutions and agencies of the 
General Assembly; 

b) Foster co-ordination and co-operation among the 
boards, committees, institutions and agencies of the 
General Assembly; and 

c) Work with the review committee in its evaluation 
of the boards, committees, institutions and agencies 
of the General Assembly. 

Ed. note: The ‘‘General Co-ordinator’’ is NOT 
envisioned to be another full-time staff position at 
Church Offices. 


6. That the Task Force be discharged. 


(6 ST 


Toronto, June, 1925 
(found poem) 


Franklin S. Lough 


And the Presbyterian people, 
men and women of the blood, 
came from all parts of Canada in June. 


Men and women of all classes and occupations, 
but one in the intensity 

of their convictions 

and their purposes, 


left their accustomed avocations 

in offices and stores 

and shops and farms and homes 
and hastened to the place of meeting. 


Many of them had never met before, 

but the blue badge which each wore 
was sufficient introduction, 

and there was a wondrous enthusiasm 
and fellowship manifest. 


It was shown in the serious attitude of listeners 
in the overflowing gatherings, 
in the earnest manner of the speakers, 
in the complete absence of anything flippant, 
in the surging volumes of the songs of praise, 
both within and without 
the places of meeting, 
and in the fact that those who attended 
went back to their homes amid the mountains 
on the plains, 
i by the sea, 
in the cities and villages and countrysides of Canada, 
with a new and sacred determination, 
that, by the grace of God, 
the old blue banner of their great historic Church 
would be kept flying in this Dominion 
in the years to come. 


R.G. MacBeth, 
The Burning Bush in Canada, 
The Westminster Press, Toronto, p. 109, 


ee ee 


Ed. note: A ‘‘Found Poem’’ ts a piece of prose that 
lends itself to a metrical re-ordering into poetry. 
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(GRADUATES: 1983 


Ewart College 


WILLIAM JOHN BALL ELIZABETH ANN 


KIMBERLEY ANNE 
Home congregation: St. BOURDEAU CALVERT 
Andrew's, Duncan, B.C. Home congregation: St. Home congregation: Knox, 
Appointment: Continuing James, Chatham, Ont. St. Thomas, Ont. 
education. Appointment: Continuing Appointment: Continuing 
education. education. 


LEIGH ANN MCDONALD JANE ADELE ROWLAND 


Home congregation: Home congregation: St. 

Greenbrier, Brantford, Ont. Andrew’s (Port Credit), 

Appointment: Continuing Mississauga, Ont. 

education. Appointment: Continuing 
education. 
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JOANNE MARLENE MERLE A. WRIGHTSON 


VINES Home congregation: Knox, 
Home congregation: St. Listowel, Ont. 


Andrew's, Westville, N.S. 
Appointment: Presbytery 
Deaconess, Presbytery of 
Cape Breton, N.S. 


Knox College 


HENRY JOHN CURRIE, 
B.Sc.; B.Ed. 

Home congregation: Knox 
Galt, Cambridge, Ont. 
Appointment: St. An- 
drew’s, Armstrong, B.C. 


E.R. (BOB) FENTON, B.A. 
Home congregation: 
Hopedale, Oakville, Ont. 


SABRINA ELEANOR 
CALDWELL, B.A. 

Home congregation: St. 
Stephen's, Weston, Ont. 
Appointment: Knox, 
Dutton; St. Andrew's, 
Wallacetown; Knox, West 
Lorne, Ont. 


D. LAURENCE DEWOLFE, 
B.A. 

Home congregation: First, 
Stellarton, N.S. and 
Weston, Toronto, Ont. 
Appointment: assistant 
minister, Knox, Listowel, 
Ont. 


DAVID THOMAS JACK, 
B.A. 

Home congregation: St. 
James, Chatham, Ont. 
Appointment: St. An- 
drew’s, Atikokan, Ont. 


CATHERINE GRACE 
CHALIN, B.Sc.N., M.A., 
Ph.D. 

Home congregation: 
Rosedale, Toronto, Ont. 


JANET ALLAN 
DEWOLFE, B.A. 

Home congregation: Knox, 
Acton, and St. Andrew's, 
Guelph, Ont. 
Appointment: Knox, 
Drayton and Knox, 
Palmerston, Ont. 


LORI JEAN SEJER 
JENSEN, M.Div. 

Home congregation: First, 
Chatham, Ont. 
Appointment: Frazer, 
Tottenham; St. Andrew's, 
Beeton; Emmanuel, 
Schomberg, Ont. 


DENNIS JAMES COOK, 
B.S.W. 

Home congregation: St. 
John, Hamilton, Ont. 
Appointment: St. John’s, 
Kapuskasing, Ont. 


ROBERT NEIL FARRIS, 
B.A. 

Home congregation: 
Elmvale, Ont. 
Appointment: Deferred. 


HUGH COLSON JONES, 
B.A., M.A. 

Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s. Port Credit, 
Ont. 

Appointment: St. An- 
drew’s, Greenock, and The 
Kirk, Pennfield, N.B. 
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Graduates: 1983 
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WILLIAM GRAHAM J. MARK LEWIS, B.A. MARY DIANNE MCLEAN, 
LAMONT, B.A. Home congregation: Knox, B.Sc. 

Home congregation: St. Milton, Ont. Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s, Maple, Ont. Appointment: St. John’s, Andrew's, Brampton, Ont. 
Appointment: Indian Head, Windsor and St. James, Appointment: St. An- 
Sask. Noel Road, N.S. drew's, Lakefield; Knox, 


Lakehurst; St. Andrew’s, 
Warsaw, Ont. 


CHARLES ROBERT MARTIN JOHN CLEMENT BANYANE- KATHRYN ARISS PATER, 


MCNEIL, B.A. MOLENGRAAF, B.A. MBA-NYANE WOSE B.Ed., M. Div. 

Home congregation: St. Home congregation: St. NDOVIE, M.Div. Home congregation: 

Paul’s, Vaughan, Ont. Andrew’s, Cambridge Home congregation: St. Maplewood, Chateauguay, 

Appointment: Killam, St. (Hespeler), Ont. Michael's and All Angels, PeOy 

Paul's, Galahad, Alta. Appointment: team Malawi Appointment: Knox, 
ministry, St. Andrew’s, Appointment: returning to Caledon East, and Claude, 
Calgary, Alta. Malawi. Ont. 


Bi, Pe ils, i 3 : 
FREDERICK W. SHAFFER, ROSEMARY ELIZABETH (JOHN) ANDREW PIETER VAN HARTEN, 
B.Sc. THOMS, B.A. (RENOUF) TURNBULL B.A. 
Home congregation: Knox, Home congregation: St. Home congregation: St. Home congregation: First, 
Ottawa, Ont. Andrew’s, Huntsville, Ont. Andrew’s, Barrie, Ont. Collingwood, Ont. 
Appointment: Crowchild, Appointment: St. Paul’s, Appointment: Deferred. Appointment: St. Mat- 
Calgary, Alta. Wiarton, Ont. thew’s, Grand Falls, Nfld. 
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Receiving the degree of 
Master of Divinity at the 
139th Convocation of Knox 
College were: the Rev. 
James Arthur McKay, 
minister of St. Luke’s 
Church, Oshawa, Ont., and 
the Rev. Wilfred Allan 
MacLeod of Caledonia, 
Ont. 

Receiving the degree of 
Master of Theology were: 


the Rev. Howard Theodore 
DANIEL PAUL VIEIRA, HELEN CHRISTINE J. EDWARD WILEY, Eau otin tHaWl Tainan 


B.A. O'REILLY VIEIRA, B.A. B.Sc. Theological College in 
Home congregation: Home congregation: Home congregation: Herman add tha Rov Aloha 
Albion Gardens, Rexdale, Weston, Ont. ie Rockway, St. Catharines, C. Duff Bf Gloucester 
Ont. Appointment: St. An- Ont. 

Appointment: St. An- drew’s Moosomin, and Appointment: Knox, Shahar ater rian wigan 
drew’s, Moosomin, and Knox, Whitewood, Sask. Morrisburg, and Dunbar, 

Knox, Whitewood, Sask. Ont. 


The Presbyterian College 


BERTUS DE BRUIJN, 
B.Ed., B.Th. 

Home congregation: Knox, 
Red Deer, Alta. 
Appointment: St. An- 
drew’s, Chesterville, and 
Morewood, Ont. 


LEE STEPHEN DONAHUE ALICE EDA IARRERA, LOIS COOKE JOHNSON, GAEL IRENE MATHESON, 

Home congregation: B.A., B.Th. B.Th. M.A. 

Montreal West, P.Q. Home congregation: Home congregation: Home congregation: South 

Appointment: Ephraim Beckwith Memorial Italian, Malvern, Agincourt, Ont. Gate, Hamilton, Ont. 

Scott Memorial, Montreal, Montreal, P.Q. Appointment: Livingstone, Appointment: Murray 

P.Q. Baden, Ont. Harbour pastoral charge, 
Peew: 
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Re debates in our church suggest a misun- 
A. derstanding of the role of Presbytery. For 
instance, some think that the Presbyterian system of 
church government is ‘‘democratic,’’ and _ pit 
congregations against presbyteries. Others think that 
the clergy are all-important, and do not allow 


presbyteries proper oversight over them. I offer the 
following sketch of our Presbyterian polity by way of 
clarification, in particular thinking of the ‘‘liberty of 
conscience’’ principle. 

The Court of Presbytery is the foundational body 
in Presbyterianism. Thus in our ‘‘hierarchy of 
courts’? only the Presbytery has the power of or- 
dination. Ordination means the perpetuation of 
ministry and so of the Church itself, according to our 
doctrine. Church tradition ever since the earliest 


times has recognized that the Church is structured 
around two things: Holy Communion and Ministry. 
By restricting the celebration of Communion to a 
certain group, and by restricting the authority to 
appoint that group to its own _ continuing 
representatives, the Christian tradition distinguished 
itself from rival forms which spiritualized religion in 
ways that contradicted the Incarnation. The Early 
Church fought the heresies by emphasizing doctrines 
which stressed the ‘‘worldly’’ quality of God’s work: 
creation of the world, Christ’s Incarnation (coming 
in the flesh) and the Resurrection of the flesh. Thus 
what we have is not a ‘‘high church’’ view — that is 
what the spiritualizers had — but a down-to-earth, 
practical way of assuring the continuity of the 
Church’s mission. 

Presbyterians agree with this traditional way of 
ordering the Church. We restrict the celebration of 
both sacraments (Baptism and Eucharist) to ordained 
ministers, and we restrict the power of ordination to 
the Presbytery. In fact, at an ordination service only 
the ordained ministers are allowed to ordain, by 
prayer and laying on of hands. Our ruling elders 
sometimes complain about this practice, but they 
should see the reason for this restriction. (An im- 
portant point here is that ministers become members 
of Presbytery, not of their congregations.) 

Order or ‘‘oversight’’ in the Greek language of the 
New Testament is episcope, from which we get the 
word episcopacy, or ‘‘bishop’’ in English. 
Presbyterians differ from Anglicans (Episcopalians) 
not because they have bishops and we don’t, but 
because our Court of Presbytery is our Bishop. We 
even call it ‘“The Reverend the Presbytery,’’ whereas 
the General Assembly is merely ‘‘The Venerable.”’ 
That is, we treat Presbytery as a corporate per- 
sonality; for us, the biblical mission is best continued 
through a ‘‘corporate episcopacy.”’ 

Such a role for Presbytery unites the wide variety 
of churches around the world who call themselves 
Presbyterian or Reformed (united in the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches). Our Canadian 
tradition stems from the European continental 
Presbyterium, but even more from the Church of 
Scotland. In the period after the 16th century 
Reformation, church order was still settling down, 
and soon was threatened by the English system of 
individual bishops. Now the Presbytery in Scotland 
had a stronger oversight of its clergy than does ours 
today. The forerunner of Presbytery, the ‘‘Exer- 
cise,’’ consisted of Ministers only, as did the early 
Assemblies in Scotland. Presbytery authority in the 
visitation of its congregations and the discipline of its 
members (by ‘‘privy trial’’ or ‘‘privy censure’’) was 
considerable, with little right of that ‘‘natural 
justice’? beloved of modern legalistic society. As 
Presbytery developed, there was little tension with 
either congregations or Assembly, the chief threat 
being the Bishop of the enforced English system. 

Two names represent foundational teaching in 


establishing the rights and duties of Presbytery: 
George Gillespie and Samuel Rutherfurd. The 
triangle of Prince, Bishop and Presbytery posed the 
question of authority squarely before them. 
Rutherfurd defended the practice of constituting 
Presbytery by clergy alone since ruling elders are not 
‘‘ordained’’ in this presbyterial sense (Lex, Rex, or 
The Law and the Prince, 1644). He argues that 
pastors should maintain ‘‘the rights of the people, and a 
true church’’ (Preface, 6) — but he does not mean the 
congregation over the presbytery, but the presbytery 
against the ‘‘erastian’’ practice of putting ministers 
into congregations without either people or 
presbytery agreeing. 

Rutherfurd is even stronger in the treatise A 
Peaceable and Temperate Plea for Paul’s Presbytery 
in Scotland, 1642. Here he speaks as strongly against 
‘‘congregationalism’’ on the one hand as against 
‘*prelacy’’ on the other. His basic principle is from 
Eph. 4:11, that ‘‘The office bearers of the Church have 
the power of the keys and their office immediately from 
Christ, by the immediation of free gift; they have their 
offices from the Church, by the mediation of orderly 
designation’’ (1.5). His argument comes down firmly 
on behalf of ordination by Presbytery alone, ‘‘or- 
dination of Pastors by Pastors,’’ and not ‘‘from the 
People’ (Ch. 17). A similar role for Presbytery was 
brilliantly outlined by Gillespie, and these two 
theologians, as Scots delegates to the Westminster 
Assembly, proved worthy advocates of a church 
order which they hoped would commend itself all 
through England too. 

Our service of Ordination and Induction of a 
Minister states: ‘‘The standards of His Church (Christ) 
entrusts in a special degree of responsibility to their care’’ 
(Book of Common Order 354). That is, ordained 
ministers are charged with the continuity of doctrine 
since the Apostles; in this sense they are in 
*‘Apostolic Succession.’’ We often forget what 
ordination implies. ‘‘Ordination to the Ministry of Word 
and Sacraments’? means that the ‘‘true preaching of the 
Word and right administration of the Sacraments’’ are 
committed to a special group. First, Presbytery 
grants a license to preach, and later, after a ‘‘call’’ is 
received, ordains and inducts. Of course, we sadly 
abuse the ‘‘license’’ by letting anyone into our 
pulpits. (Ministerial candidates, it can be argued, are 
an exception in that their certification to a 
theological college is a kind of ‘‘learner’s permit.”’ 
But they preach too much.) 


\X [ny ordain? To preach God’s Word and to 

celebrate his Sacraments. Who has authority 
to do so? Those ordained to this particular ‘‘order.”’ 
Why they alone? Because stewardship of the 
Mysteries of the Faith is a sacred trust to be carefully 
and fearfully guarded. It becomes clear that Holy 
Communion is the symbol of these Mysteries of 
Word and Sacraments. As the Table stands at the 
centre of worship, so church order is ‘‘ordered’’ by 
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The reverend the presbytery 
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and for this celebration of God’s People. Ordination 
has always been related to Eucharist — Bishops, for 
instance, in episcopal systems are ‘‘consecrated’’ to 
their office, not ordained again. ‘‘The Sacrament of 
Order is ordained in order to the Eucharist, which is the 
Sacrament of Sacraments’’ is the way Peter Lombard 
summed up the tradition (Sent. IV, dist. 24; Aquinas, 
S.T. Supp. q. 27.4.2.-3). 

John Calvin based his doctrine of ministry (/n- 
Stitutes IV. 1-13) or theology of ordination in con- 
scious continuity with this tradition, although 
correcting it by the authority of the Early Church, 
notably Cyprian of Carthage. ‘‘Cyprian also, after the 
example of Paul, deduces the origin of all ecclesiastical 
concord from the supreme bishopric of Christ’’ (ab unico 
Christi episcopatu). Deriving from this is a sub- 
ministry shared by all, collegially. This ministry is the 
gift of the Head of the Church, over which he 
presides as its one Bishop (/nst. IV. 2.6, quoting 
Cyprian at length). This is the context, by the way, in 
which Calvin deals with the problem of conscience 
and the courts (IV. 1.12). 

Lest we think that this tradition degrades ‘‘the 
ministry of the laity,’’ we should note that clergy and 
laity are to be distinguished as to function but not 
separated as to value or standing before God or each 
other. We are to resist any temptation either to raise 
the minister too high, as if only he or she has a 
‘‘vocation’’ from God, or, on the other side, to 
degrade this vocation as if what the world needs is 
divorced from this order. Often in Presbytery, for 
instance, one hears that the ‘‘parity of ministers’’ 
means equality with elders, or equal number of 
representative elders on the roll. In fact, it refers to 
the Presbyterian insistence that all clergy are equal, 
that even Moderators remain one among others and 
should not be exalted — by calling them ‘‘Right 
Reverend’’ for instance! 

One more point in this historical journey. At the 
time of the ‘‘Great Debate’’ in the Westminster 
Assembly the issue was called ‘‘Presbytery or In- 
dependency.’’ The Independents were thought by 
Gillespie and Rutherfurd to be substituting an 
arrogant congregationalism for the collegiality 
ensured by Presbytery as corporate _ bishop. 
Rutherfurd’s text on the matter was The Due Right 
of. Presbyteries, or a Peaceable Plea for the 
Government of the Church of Scotland, 1644. It has 
been called by W.M. Campbell ‘‘Perhaps the most 
comprehensive apologetic of Scottish Presbyterianism ever 
written’? (The Triumph of Presbyterianism, 1958, p. 
104). It is significant that these debates entailed by 
necessity the question of ‘‘liberty of conscience,”’ 
and whether conscience should not be ‘‘formed’’ by 
the authority of the Word, with the Courts of the 
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Church as interpreters of that Word and agents of 
the correction of consciences. Indeed, in Campbell’s 
words, ‘‘The Scots came near to asserting a doctrine of 
synodical infallibility.’’ 

This summary has tried to show the role of 
Presbytery, its duties and its rights, against a ten- 
dency among us to downplay those duties and those 
rights, on behalf of individual and/or congregational 
autonomy. As the only Court with power to ordain, 
Presbytery is decisive for a Presbyterian Church 
order. Indeed, it is a moot point whether even a 
General Assembly has the right to instruct a 
Presbytery to ordain or to induct someone ruled 
against by that Presbytery. This happened a few 
years ago, and I for one was astounded that the 
Reverend the Presbytery of East Toronto (no less) 
submitted to such action. (Ed. note: In the instance 
referred to, the Assembly actually instructed the 
Presbytery to repeat the licensing procedure — but 
the underlying assumption was that it would then 
proceed to ordain, so the essential point is the same.) 

One reason for our perplexity these days is that the 
tradition outlined above is in tension with a kind of 
‘‘neo-Protestantism’’ described by Auguste Lecerf as 
an extreme counter-Romanism. He writes: ‘‘in the 
intoxication at the recovery of individual liberty, too often 
the rights and duties of the Church have been disregarded 
or denied’ (An Intro. to Reformed Dogmatics, 1949, 
ch. 12: ‘The Unity of the Church and the Principle of 
Protestantism’). Thus we romanticize the Refor- 
mation as if it were chiefly negative, a revolt against a 
structured church, or the replacement of collegial 
ministry by individual wills. But Calvin, Knox and 
friends rejected such individualistic thinking as 
making for dis-order and dis-unity. They thought of 
themselves as truly re-forming a corrupted church, 
restoring its historic tradition or ‘‘ancient face.”’ 
Thus the distinguished Peter Martyr, a profound 
influence on later generations of Calvinists, wrote: 
‘““We go unto the Catholic and Apostolic Church, because 
the Church from which we separate ourselves lacks both.”’ 

We possess an excellent vehicle for good order and 
church unity — The Reverend the Presbytery. Of 
course we do not measure up to our best doctrine, 
nor practise what we preach as we ought. But the 
doctrine stands, handed down to us by men and 
women of faith, many of whom died for this same 
truth of Presbytery. It requires only to be better 
known and honoured among us, especially by both 
teaching and ruling elders. It is not the only way to 
order a Church of Christ, but it is the Presbyterian 
way. When properly grasped and practised, it will 
save us from bad habits through oversight of 
congregations and ministers; and much bad theology 


too. 
O 


Dr. Joseph C. McLelland is the Dean, Faculty of Religious 
Studies, McGill University, Montreal. 


The 
nuclear weapons 


debate 


continues 


he 108th General Assembly approved in 

principle a policy that would keep Canada 
nuclear weapons-free; that would prohibit any part 
in their development or construction; that called 
upon our government to urge the adoption of a 
universal no first use (of nuclear weapons) policy; 
endorsed the Trudeau government’s ‘‘Strategy of 
Suffocation’? (Comprehensive test ban _ on 
development of nuclear explosive devices, agreement 
to stop the flight testing of all new strategic delivery 
vehicles, prohibition of all production of fissionable 
materials for weapons purposes, agreement to limit 
and reduce military spending on new strategic 
nuclear weapons systems); urged the acceptance of 
an allocation of O.1% of the annual arms budget to 
be devoted to positive disarmament efforts; ex- 
pressed support for the pacifist Project Plowshares 


movement and its publications; and expressed op- 
position to the testing of the Cruise Missile on 
Canadian soil. 

Since that time, Dr. Wayne Smith, Moderator of 
the 108th General Assembly, has publicly (on a visit 
to the United Nations) and in concert with other 
church leaders, expressed to the Canadian govern- 
ment the stance, taken in principle, of our 
denomination. He has personally endorsed this 
position, in print, in The Record and elsewhere. 

The Record has received a number of letters pro 
and con, and has printed a representative selection of 
them as they have come in. However, as the anti- 
nuclear weapons movement has gained momentum, 
more letters have been received, and we have decided 
to present three that are representative, here, in the 
feature section of the magazine. JRD 


| On Nuclear Weapons and 
| our Western Defences: 
War or Peace? 


‘‘Peace’’ is a beautiful word that 
portrays security, safety and 
stability. Since early civilization, 
many nations have desired to live 
in peace. But history shows us that 
peace is often elusive. Wars have 
occurred, though these could often 
have been avoided. 

Avoidance of war depends on 
mutual trust, love and respect. 
However, trust depends on a 


correlation of peace objectives 
between nations and each nation’s 
method of achieving the ob- 
jectives. So, what are the ob- 
jectives of the Americans and the 
Soviets, and how do _ they 
correlate? 

The Americans desire peace, but 
want assurances. For example, 
parity in military power would be 
required to guard = against 
blackmail, by one nation imposing 
its will on another. 

The Soviets, on the other hand, 
want assurances before peace 


becomes the principal goal, No 
doubt the Soviets suffered badly 
from the German invasion during 
the Second World War. Many of 
their current policies are designed 
to avoid a repeat of such an in- 
vasion. 

To ensure their own peaceful 
existence, the Soviets spend a 
disproportionate share of their 
Gross National Product on 
military expenditures compared to 
our western democracies. 
Moreover, their desire for 
supremacy of power through 


Nuclear weapons... 
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strong persuasion and military 
ways can be demonstrated by their 
involvement in the affairs of 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Afghanistan. 

Soviet principles have not 
changed. Their ultimate intention 
is world domination through the 
disguise of economic revolution, 
communist revolution to over- 
throw capitalism. Through their 
pawns, for example, Cuba, the 
Soviets have further expanded 
their domination to Angola, 
Ethiopia, and other nations. 

Power is one of the principal 
standards that is respected by the 
Soviets. Soviet power is enhanced 
in several ways. Firstly, their (the 
Soviet leadership) policies are not 
openly scrutinized by their citizens. 
In fact, public opinion as we know 
it is non-existent and suppressed in 
the Soviet Union. Their mental 
hospitals and other detention 
centres will ensure that dissidents 
do not enlighten the minds of the 
Soviet people. Secondly, by 
capitalizing on our freedoms, the 
Soviets can enhance their own 
power further. We are free to 
publicly express our opinion. 
Consequently, the Soviets could 
generate issues to divide our 
country and the Western alliance. 
Therefore, political appeasement 
to resolve issues would lessen the 
chances of our military leaders to 
apply the necessary power to 
maintain parity with the Soviets. 
Once we are weak, there is nothing 
left to negotiate. We must demand 
a strong military from our political 
leaders. 

Churches have entered the issue 
of nuclear disarmament recently. 
Their stance is rather naive. Why 
debate nuclear war by itself? 
Shouldn’t the Church be equally 
vocal in condemning conventional 
war? War is war, killing people is 
killing people, numbers are not 
relevant, whether one uses a bow 
and arrow, or any modern 
technology. For the Church to 
focus primarily on just nuclear 


‘‘Soviet principles 
have not changed.”’ 


Peace 
in our time? 


issues is to fail to focus on the real 
issue: Soviet objectives of world 


domination. Why aren’t the 
churches’ effectively attacking 
Soviet monstrosities in 


Afghanistan? 

To protect our freedoms, we 
must curtail Soviet expansionism. 
The most effective way is to depart 
from our current priorities, and 
make them correlate with Soviet 
objectives; namely, power first, 
peace second. We must apply 
strategic policies that the Soviets 


respect, and consequently, on that . 


basis, we can negotiate peace and 
arms development reduction. 

Continuing with the policies of 
political appeasement and other 
so-called peaceful solutions will 
cause us to play into the hands of 
the Soviets. Remember the phrase 
that Chamberlain used: ‘‘peace in 
our time’’ (following his meeting 
with Hitler in Germany prior to the 
Second World War). Such ap- 
peasement gave Hitler the im- 
pression that the West was weak 
and divided. 

A revision of our policies will 
not increase the chances of nuclear 
war, but lessen them. By showing 
the Soviets that we mean business, 
their willingness to negotiate a real 
arms reduction will finally become 
more sincere. Peace may then 
become a reality. 

Anthonie den Boef 


A Uniquely Christian 
Alternative? 


If I were in charge of the 
demonic principalities and powers 
of the world, I would encourage a 
division of Christians into two 
camps: those in favour of nuclear 


arms and those opposed. 

My satanic rationale would be to 
encourage such infighting that the 
world could not be threatened by 
any love that the pros and cons 
might have for each other. And 
meanwhile, as the Christians 
attack each other, the world could 
proceed to. destroy itself 
unhampered by a_ uniquely 
Christian point of view. 

Mind you, as My _ Infernal 
Majesty, I would be distressed to 
see the Reformed (Calvinist) 
Church of West Germany, with 
their 2.5 million members, make 
its anti-nuclear stand a criterion of 
whether a member is upholding or 
betraying Christ’s gospel. But 
then, there are other reformed 
churches which, like Pharoah, 
believe religion should not dabble 
in politics. Perhaps they will cancel 
each other out, much as the 
Americans and the Russians are 
reported to want to do. 

But not, I hope, being an 
emissary of the Devil, may I 
propose an alternative to the pro- 
and-con-nuclear arms debate? Let 
those Christians and _  non- 
Christians who must support one 
side or the other do so, but let 
those who want to do something 
but are intimidated by being told 
they are naive or simplistic or 
amateurs in an incredibly complex 
matter — let them, I say, seek a 
third alternative. 

I know people say there is no 
alternative position: ‘‘Choose ye 
this day whom ye will serve.’’ But 
consider this statement by Charles 
E. Kinney, recently retired from 
the American Army’s Training and 
Doctrine Command, Fort Monroe, 
Virginia. In Science ’83 of March, 
he writes: ‘‘We are on the threshold 
of field weapons more awesome than 
the hydrogen bomb. There is, prac- 
tically speaking, no protection against’ 
the effects of some of these future (by 
1990) weapons and no international 
treaty sanctions against their use.”’ 

Kinney’s assignment had been to 
analyse hostile foreign (principally 
Soviet) developments in advanced 
technologies. The weapons he 


fears fall into the Directed Energy 
Programme, 


including radio 
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frequency weapons and electro- 
magnetic pulse (EMP). 

So let us not kid ourselves by 
believing that solving the nuclear 
arms questions will decelerate the 
rush towards other and worse 
forms of madness. 

We Christians must urge our 
governments to allot 1% or even 
.001% of defence budgets to 
bridge building, to programmes 
which encourage reconciliation. 

We need people to suggest how 
nations can overcome their fears of 
each other, how they can build 
trust and understanding. That 
ministry is uniquely Christian, 
given that Christ is the only One 
who can break down the dividing 
walls of hostility. There are even 


people in Russia who believe that! 


(Rev.) Willard K. Pottinger 


An Open Letter 
to the Moderator 


Dear Dr. Smith: 

You have called upon members 
of the churches to express their 
convictions on the moral and 
ethical implications of our defence 
policy. It is my conviction that the 
Christian desire for peace is not 
served when we destroy our ability 
to defend ourselves. This is true 
when nuclear weapons are in- 
volved just as it is with other 
weapons. 

We live in a century of 
holocaust. The word is used to 
describe the destruction of the 
European Jews, but it should be 
applied more widely. The Ar- 
menian massacres began before the 
turn of the century and proceeded 
to their ‘‘final solution’’ during the 
First World War. The citizens of 
the Russian empire’ were 
slaughtered by the _ million 
throughout the first half of our 
century. Approximately one third 
of the Cambodian people are 
reported to have been killed in the 
civil wars of the 1970s. The sad 
chronicle continues. This year’s 
news has brought reports of 
massacres in Assam; the weapons 
used were spears and clubs. None 
of the mass exterminations of our 
century have employed nuclear 


“Tt is not for the 
churches to decide 
the relative 
efficiency and 
effectiveness of 
one weapon over 
another.’’ 


weapons; ‘‘conventional’’ 
weapons have sufficed for the job. 

We all fear nuclear war and 
nuclear destruction. Any effort to 
preserve peace and to reduce the 
competition in weapons of mass 
destruction is to be commended. I 
applaud your rejection of any 
assumption that nuclear war is 
inevitable. We must proceed in the 
belief that war can be prevented. 
For the past 38 years nuclear 
weapons have been a deterrent to 
war. During that time there has 
been no war in Europe or North 
America; it has not been an easy 
peace, but it may have lasted 
longer than any previous period of 
peace in the same area. Nuclear 
weapons have made impossible the 
continuance of the violent power 
struggle among Germany, France 
and Great Britain which were 
characteristic of the 19th and early 
20th centuries. In Europe only the 
Soviet Union has retained its 
ability to threaten war on that 
continent and around the world. 
There is no assurance at this time 
that the doctrine of deterrence can 
safely be abandoned. 

Within this context the cruise 
missile is one more weapon. We 
cannot draw a moral distinction 
between the cruise missile and the 
bomarc. The decision of the 
government is a symbol of our 
commitment to the NATO 
alliance: it is probably the 
minimum which Canada can do to 
maintain its position in_ the 
alliance. It is not, however, for the 
churches to decide the relative 
efficiency and effectiveness of one 
weapon over another. Such 
calculations are beyond our in- 
terest and our competence. We 


must rather reaffirm the principle 
that those who serve in war in 
conformity with divine law are 
representatives of public justice, 
and are not to be condemned 
because of the loss of life that 
results from war. The doctrine is 
that of Augustine, and it is still 
valid in our day. 

In your letter to the churches of 
February Ist, you and the other 
church representatives claimed 
that your demand for Canada to 
refuse to test the cruise missile 
represents the will of the Canadian 
people. I disagree with your 
assessment of the national will; I 
question the grounds on which 
your judgment is made; I myself 
reject the arguments you _ put 
forward. Your position is clearly 
not that of all Canadians; it is not 
the position of all Christians, 
probably not that of the majority 
of them. It is not the clear con- 
sensus of biblical ethics and 
theology; it is not the clear con- 
clusion of all who are concerned 
for the stewardship of God’s 
creation. 

Although I sharply reject your 
position, I do not complain of 
your statement. Christian folk 
must voice their convictions, and 
must raise the great moral issues of 
the day. War and peace and 
employment can never be beyond 
our Christian concern. I am glad to 
see these issues discussed by the 
Moderator of the General 
Assembly. At the same time, I 
think that we _ should give 
assurance to our public servants 
that service to the state in civil and 
military affairs is an honourable 
Christian duty. We should pray 
that they may have wisdom and 
compassion that through their 
efforts peace and prosperity may 
bless our land. 

(Rev.) Ian S. Wishart 
Mr. Anthonie den Boef is a member of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Whitby, 
Ontario. 
Willard K. Pottinger is an Associate 
minister at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Ottawa, Ontario. 
Ian S. Wishart is the minister at St. An- 


drew’s Presbyterian Church, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 
OC 
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AND THE 1981 CENSUS by James Sauer 


The 1981 Census results concerning religious 
adherence have just become available and they 
are causing something of a sensation in the 
popular press. While a detailed analysis will 
have to wait until the census tapes are available, 
there are some instructive trends available now. 


(1) Relatively speaking there has been a 


dramatic increase in the number of people 
claiming no religious preference. This should be 
no surprise given the data coming from social 
trends studies such as Bibby and CARA. 


(2) Overall, Catholics kept pace with growth in 


the population. In general, mainline 
Protestants experienced net losses, while 
conservative Protestant traditions experienced 


gains. Overall, Protestants lost adherents. 
THIS IS THE FIRST TIME THIS HAS 
HAPPENED SINCE 1921. 


(3) Among Protestant groups the percentage 
loss among Presbyterians was greatest (7%). 
This cannot simply be explained in terms of our 
age distribution demographically, but being an 
older church does explain part of the loss. 


(4) ‘‘Adherence’’, in a census, is not the same as 
membership and active participation. Actually, 
in the Presbyterian Church, communicant 
membership loss has exceeded nominal 
membership loss by 2% (9.2% vs 7%) over the 
ten year period. 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS ADHERENCE, Census 1971 & 1981 


1971 adherence 


change % change 
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RELIGIOUS GROUP 1981 adherence 
CATHOLIC 11402605 
MAINLINE PROTESTANT 7843430 
OTHER PROTESTANT 2510500 
ORTHODOX 361565 
JEWISH 296425- 
NON-CHRISTIAN 319330 
NO RELIGION 1788995 
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10202625 — 1199980 
8020840 © -177410 
2313590 196910 
316605 44960 
276025 20400 
18340 300990 16 
1222815 566180 


CENSUS RETURNS RELIGIOUS ADHERENCE 1971 & 1981 


RELIGIOUS GROUP 


CATHOLIC 
PROTESTANT 


Adventist 

Anglican 
Associated Gospel 
Baptist 

Brethren 

CMA 

Church of God 
Disciples 

Nazarene 
Doukhobors 
Evangelical Free 
Hutterite 
Jehovah’s Witness 
Latter Day Saints 
Lutheran 
Mennonite 
Methodist Bodies 
Missionary Church 
Moravian 
Pentecostal 
Plymouth Brethren 
Presbyterian 
Reformed Bodies 
Salvation Army 
Unitarian 

United Church 
Wesleyan 
Worldwide Church 
Other Protestant 
Eastern Orthdox 
Jewish 

Eastern Non-Christian 
Para-religious groups 
NO RELIGION (1) 
other/inclusive 
TOTAL NO RELIGION 


Total Population 


1981 adherence 


11402605 
9914580 


41605 


2436375 


143485 
89865 
702905 
189370 
471840 
7940 
4350 
338790 
8060 
812110 
104175 
125085 
14500 
3758015 
7770 
8130 
245550 
361565 
296425 
305885 
13445 
1788995 
40 
1788995 


240983495 


1971 adherence 


10202625 
10634630 


28490 
2543180 


667245 
21380 
23630 


16405 
13590 
9170 


13650 
174810 
66635 
715740 
168150 
471840 


220390 
5300 
872335 
83385 
119665 
20995 
3768800 


293240 
316605 
276025 

18340 


929575 


293240 
1222815 


21568310 


change 


1199980 
-720050 


13115 
- 106805 


29605 
880 
10265 


-1055 
-230 
-2470 


2880 
-31325 
23230 
-12835 
21220 
0 


118400 
2760 
-60225 
20790 
5420 
-6495 
-10785 


-47690 
44960 
20400 

287545 


566180 


2530039 


% change 


(1) The reporting base between the 1981 and 1971 ‘‘no religion’’ category changed. 
1971’s figures reported separately a general category of ‘‘other’’. In the 1981 report 
‘“other’’ is included. 
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Farewell 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Wayne Smith 


T he 109th General Assembly will elect its Moderator on Sunday 
evening, Sth June, and I shall have the pleasure of inducting him into 
his high office. If the Assembly elects the official nominee, Dr. Donald C. 
MacDonald, as I assume it will, he will bring to the office the great ex- 
perience and innate wisdom of one who has served as a Clerk of Assembly 


for a dozen years. 


His induction will give me great pleasure. He is an old friend, a 
sometime colleague and golfing partner. I shall pray for him, knowing 


something of the task before him. 


I shall be relieved to hand over 
the burden of office and get back 
to my patient congregation of St. 
Andrew’s Galt in Cambridge, 
Ontario. Prolonged absence has 
made me appreciate 
congregational life all the more. It 
is a wonderful thing to be part of 
the family of God, and to know 
that you belong, that you are at 
home. St. Andrew’s Galt is home 
for Dorothy and me, but much 
more as well. The people are not 
only there, they also live and act 
and encourage and pray. I want to 
FECOrd).) My) imtribute to jaja 
congregation that knows how to 
encourage its minister, believes in 
the importance of prayer, and is 
mature enough to increase in 
strength, even during a year of 
semi-vacancy. Would that every 
minister were as fortunate as I! 

I mention the importance of 
prayer because I believe in it. I 
know that God has sustained 


Dorothy and me through these 


ERRATUM: In the article on 
‘“‘The Order of Deaconesses’’ 
(May, 1983 issue), the Shoal 
Lake Indian Reserve was 
erroneously located in On- 
tario. However, it is in the 
of Manitoba and 


Synod 
Northwestern Ontario, and 
right on the provincial border 
between Manitoba and On- 
tario. 
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‘It has been a 
great experience.”’ 


‘“We have an 
interesting 
church.’’ 


months, in response to the prayers 
of a good many people within our 
congregation, and elsewhere too. 
Could I have presided over the 
108th Assembly in my own 
strength? No. All those occasions 
when things happened exactly on 
time, when we met people we never 
thought we would meet — were 
they coincidences? I think not. So 
we thank God for the opportunity 
to serve him in this unique way this 
year and for his goodness and 
grace which made it all possible. 

It has been a great experience. 


The staff of INDAS LIMITED — the 
supplier of the 
“Presbyterian Record’s” 
computerized mailing labels 
would like to extend their 
best wishes to 
Mrs. Leila MaclInnes 


Circulation & Advertising Manager 
The Presbyterian Record 
and wish her health and happiness 
in all of her future endeavours. 


INDAS LIMITED, 
200 Consumers Rd., 
Willowdale, Ont. 


We have been the beneficiaries of 
the great hospitality and affection 
of which so many of our ministers 
and people are capable. We are 
grateful for the fellowship that is 
so genuine and has so enriched our 
lives as we have journeyed across 
this land and to Africa. 

The staff at church offices has 
been helpful, indeed indispensable 
in that helpfulness, and I have told 
them so. I am tempted to mention 
some of them by name but I 
refrain because I would leave 
someone out. I yield to the 
temptation to mention Miss 
Brenda Moncrieff who must have 
invested a considerable portion of 
her time in handling correspon- 
dence and itinerary, and it wasn’t 
even in her job description. 

We have an interesting church. 
It was a privilege to see some of its 
great variety, the numerous 
languages in which we worship, 
our diverse styles of ministry and 
witness, the contrasts of mature 
and immature faith, the undefined 
but obvious community we share, 
so that wherever you go in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
you know that you are still at 
home. 


We 


PROGRAMME DIRECTOR 
required for 14 bed residential treatment 
programme for adolescent girls. Ap- 
plicants should have academic 
background in child care, social science or 
equivalent, with experience in ad- 
ministration and supervision. Experience 


in residential programme essential. Reply 
with curriculum vitae to: 
Miss G. Kelly 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


The best interpretations ? 


There are many editions of the 
Bible. Which of them would you 
recommend as giving the most 
literal translations from _ the 
original texts? Which edition 
would you recommend as giving 
the best interpretation? 

The twentieth century has seen 
an explosion of new translations of 
the scriptures. It is not surprising 
that the folk in the pews, including 
some in the pulpit, are somewhat 
confused as to which translation to 
regard as ‘‘standard.’’ It has also 
led to the sometimes amusing 
spectacle of ten people trying to 
study the Bible with each member 
of the group clutching their own 
favourite translation! 

I claim no special scholarship in 
this area and so my _ recom- 
mendation as to which version is 
the most accurate is therefore 
highly subjective. Many of the 
translations with which I am 
acquainted are generally regarded 
as being true to the original texts, 
but I have found the ‘‘New In- 
ternational Version’’ to be a most 
sound translation both for per- 
sonal study and for use in public 
worship. It retains the clarity of 
the ‘‘Good News Bible’’ (Today’s 
English Version) and yet at the 
same time enshrines literary 
qualities which makes it suitable 
for liturgical use. 

One has to be somewhat more 
careful, however, with paraphrases 
of scripture, such as the immensely 
popular ‘‘Living Bible’ (or 
whatever other name it parades 
under). Translations seek to reflect 
the original text as accurately as 
possible without interpretation: 
paraphrases, in an attempt to 
clarify the meaning of the text, 
frequently include interpretations 
which may reflect the particular 
theological bias of the compiler(s). 
Nevertheless, such editions of the 
scriptures are quite helpful, 


especially for those new to the 
faith. I believe, however, that they 
should only be used in Bible study 
as one of a number of other 
resources, such as commentaries 
and Bible dictionaries. Before I get 
my face slapped by its partisans I 
hasten to add that I regard ‘‘The 
Living Bible’’ as one such very 
helpful resource! 

No doubt some mail will come 
my way protesting that the ‘‘King 
James Version’’ is the only one to 
be regarded as the authentic Word 
of God (as in, ‘‘If it was good 
enough for Paul, it should be good 
enough for us!’’ — seriously!) I 
certainly regard it as a magnificent 
piece of literature and find myself 
turning to it again and again for 
selected readings. But the ‘‘King 
James Version’’ is now out of date 
because faithful biblical 
scholarship has advanced over the 
centuries and the English language 
has similarly changed. As a part- 
time Correctional Chaplain I find 
it rather sad that certain Christian 
groups interested in winning souls 
for Christ still send Chaplains free 
‘‘King James’ Versions’’ to 
distribute to the inmates who, at 
least in my experience, sigh with 
relief when I hand them ‘‘Today’s 
English Version”? or ‘‘The Living 
Version.”’ ‘ 

No doubt some mail will come 
my way protesting that the ‘‘King 
James Version’’ is the only one to 
be regarded as the authentic Word 
of God (as in, “‘If it was good 
enough for Paul, it should be good 
enough for us!’’ — seriously!) I 
certainly regard it as a magnificent 
piece of literature and find myself 
turning to it again and again for 
selected readings. But the ‘‘King 
James Version’’ is now out of date 
because faithful biblical 
scholarship has advanced over the 
centuries and the English language 
has similarly changed. As a part- 


time Correctional Chaplain I find 
it rather sad that certain Christian 
groups interested in winning souls 
for Christ still send Chaplains free 
i King. James Versions, ito 
distribute to the inmates who, at 
least in my experience, sigh with 
relief when I hand them ‘‘Today’s 
English Version’ or ‘‘The Living 
Bible.”’ 


‘*As it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be, world 
without end.’’ What is ‘‘it?’’ What 
does this phrase mean? 

These words form the con- 
clusion of the Gloria Patri which 
begins, ‘‘Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost. As it was in the begin- 
ning...etc.’’ It is an ascription by 
all creation of praise and glory to 
God in the fullness of his Being, a 
song of adoration which has never 
been absent from the universe, is 
now present, and shall continue 
“‘while eternal ages run,’’ as the 
famous hymn puts it so well. 

Your query is incidentally a 
good example of the critical im- 
portance of always being aware of 
the context in which we find 
certain puzzling ideas, words, or 
phrases. Often the context answers 
our questions. 


SPECIAL NOTE: to the retired 
minister in one of our Ontario 
cities whose letter arrived after 
having been thoroughly mangled 
by some postal machine: from 
what I could gather from half your 
letter, I think you hit on an im- 
portant subject. Please re-submit 
your query if you do desire. By the 
way, Canada Post apologized 
profusely. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 483. Include name 
and address for information only. 
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Book REVIEWS 


How God Gave Us the Bible 

by W. Harold Reid, G.R. Welch 
Company Ltd., Burlington, Ont., 
1982, 98 pp. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 1J8. Price: $6.95. 


It is a great pleasure to review a 
book by Dr. Harold Reid, who is 
remembered by many graduates of 
The Presbyterian College .as a 
versatile linguist, an enthusiastic 
teacher, a person of wide reading 
and varied experience and a man 
of many interests. He taught many 
of us, including the Editor of The 
Record, not only all that we knew 
of the Hebrew language, but all 
sorts of other things as well. His 
interest in photography, as an 
example, and his skill as a 
photographer, are vivid memories 
after all these years. (He gave each 
member of our class a _ fine 
photograph of the main entrance 
to the old College on McTavish 
Street — a poignant reminder now 
of a building many of us will 
always think of as The College.) 
He shared with us his enthusiasm 
for the use of audio-visual material 
in Christian Education and thereby 
encouraged us to make some use of 
this instructional medium. He 
hoped that by so doing we might 
add a liveliness to the teaching 
sessions in our congregations that 
might otherwise be unreasonably 
dull. 

His personal experiences, within 
and without the ordained ministry, 
brought to his teaching of Hebrew 
language and literature a 
dimension that was at once both 
interesting and helpful. He seemed 
rarely, if ever, to run out of 
patience with those he taught — a 
virtue in itself, for he must often 
have been close to despair at the 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 
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slow progress of our competence in 
using a language he understood 
and loved. 


How well he understood and 
loved the scriptures and the 
languages they represent, is 
reflected in this book. How God 
Gave Us the Bible was written as a 
pastoral response to the need for 
some guide to the reader of the 
scriptures in the matter of 
choosing one translation from the 
many now available. Faced with so 
many translations, versions, and 
paraphrases, how is the average 
person to know which one is the 
nearest to the meaning of the 
original text? 


Dr. Reid’s evaluation of the 
various translations and versions 
comes as the conclusion to a series 
of brief and helpful chapters that 
deal with the history of the Bible in 
all its aspects. His comments are 
carefully and fairly made. In the 
end his preference lies more with 
the New International Version 
than with any other one now 
available. 


Much as I value his conclusions 
on the relative strengths and 
weaknesses of the various versions 
or translations, and much as I 
appreciate all the other interesting 
information in the second half of 
the book, it is the first half of the 
book that seems to me the most 
valuable. 


The first half of the book 
contains information that ought to 
form an important part of the 
instruction in a communicants’ 
class. It could be especially useful 
too as background material for 
any discussion group dealing with 
biblical themes or passages. Here 
there are the answers to such 
questions as perplex the minds of 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 


funeral chapels 


Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 
Coquitlam, B. C. (604) 936-7411 
Westwood, 2235 Central Ave., 
Port Coquitlam. (604) 941-6087 


young and old alike on the 
processes through which the 
scriptures have passed before they 
came to us as we have them now. 
This background material is given 
in a_ simple _ straightforward 
manner, reminiscent, to some of us 
at least, of the lecture style of the 
author. Dr. Reid has given us an 
opportunity to provide ourselves 
with an inexpensive handbook to 
the scriptures. We ought to take 
advantage of it! 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 
Dr. Sheldon MacKenzie is a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and an 
Associate Professor in the Department of 


Religious Studies at Memorial University, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


A History of Congregations in 
the Presbyterians Church in 
Ireland 1610-1982. 

Published by the Presbyterian 
Historical Society, Church House, 
Fisherwick Place, Belfast, Northern 
Ireland, BT1 6DW. 808 pp. Price: 
$50.00 Canadian. 

This large volume is the result of 
years of hard work in research, 
checking and correcting the mass 
of material covering more than 
three and a half centuries. Each 
congregation has a place, but some 
are given more space than others. 
The date of ordination of each 
minister and length of service in 
each congregation is set forth. It is, 
of course, of interest mainly to 
Irish Presbyterians but there are 
many Canadians’ mentioned. 
Canadian Presbyterians with roots 
in Irish soil will find it fascinating 
reading. 

Gilbert D. Smith 
Mr. Smith is a retired minister of The 


Presbyterian Church in Canada who resides 
in Victoria, B.C. 


O 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St.S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 
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participate in the ordination of a 
woman minister or elder that I am 
‘following a divisive course,’ and am 
denying my ordination vows.’’ He 
counters with the objection that in 
his vows as an elder he ‘“‘like the 
majority of ruling elders, never 
promised not to follow a divisive 
course or ‘to share in and submit 
myself to all lawful oversight in the 
courts’.”’ 

The third vow taken by elders in 

the service of ordination reads as 
follows: 
“Do you believe the government of 
this Church by Sessions, Presbyteries, 
Synods, and General Assemblies to be 
founded on and agreeable to the Word 
of God, and do you engage as a Ruling 
Elder of this Church to maintain and 
defend the same?’’ 

It appears to me that in agreeing 
‘*to maintain and defend the same,’’ 
One is agreeing not to follow a 
divisive course. 

While I do sympathize with 
those who object to the ordination 
of women and who find that 
participating in the ordination of 
women creates a dilemma for 
them, their objection creates a 
problem for me. Do these men 
believe that women were also 
created in the image of God? If so, 
I can not see that their objection to 
the ordination of women, is valid. 
If, however, these men do not 
believe that women were also 
created in the image of God, that 
must mean that they believe we 
women are lesser beings. I would 
like the men who object to par- 
ticipating in the ordination of 
women to clarify whether or not 
they believe women are created in 
the image of God. 

I myself do not feel called to 
serve as an elder, I would not, 
however, feel comfortable 
belonging to a church which views 
women as lesser beings than men. 

Dorothy A. Baulch, 
Toronto, Ont. 


“A MARI USQUE AD MARE” 


So much for ‘Zimbabwe’ 


The Globe and Mail, March 15, 
1983, seported |. thatiauivA 
statement...by the British Council of 
Churches said the organization has 
confirmed reports of excesses by the 
military in southern Matabeleland, 
and it warned that such actions are 
splitting Zimbabwe along. tribal 
lines.’”?’ Zimbabwe, (formerly 
Rhodesia) like any African nation 
has always been divided on tribal 
lines. As a result impartial, though 
not perfect, white governments 
were able to keep the peace bet- 
ween the tribes. It appears that a 
World Council of Churches af- 
filiate has confirmed the fears of 
the ‘‘narrow conservatives,’’ who 
have been warning of these result 
for years. 

It is time that our church and 
other members of the W.C.C. 
acknowledge their sins against the 
peoples of Africa and stop sup- 
porting other bloody-minded 
groups like S.W.A.P.O. I have a 
friend from South Africa who has 
told me of some of S.W.A.P.O.’s 
activities against ‘fellow blacks.’ 

David Campbell, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Embarrassing gifts! 

Is it possible that there are 
talented Presbyterians in our 
flock, who could create ap- 
propriate gifts for our Moderator 
to present? I am sure that other 
Commissioners to the 108th 


Assembly shared my_~— em- 
barrassment at the moment pic- 
tured on page 12 of the July/ 
August, 1982 edition of The 
Record. 

A pen set is nice, if you don’t 
have one. But’ surely we 
Presbyterians in Canada _ have 
more imagination than that! 

Elizabeth Nordlund, 

Chetwynd, B.C. 

Ed. note: Even worse, at previous 

Assemblies, were gifts of a copy of 

the ‘‘stitched’’ (preliminary) 

minutes and single copies of The 
Record! 


The Presbyterian Record — 
uniting Presbyterians 
across Canada. 


TO ALL MINISTERS 
AND CHURCH 
COMMITTEES 


WHAT are you doing for the 
hard of hearing members of 
your congregation? 


DID you know that SEN- 
NHEISER have perfected the 
ideal system to enable your 
needy members to hear your 
entire service clearly? 


HOW many people in your 
church are unable to participate 
fully in the service? 


SENNHEISER has a system 
which: 


is already working in 
some churches in 
Canada. 


does not require 
cables thus enabling 
complete freedom of 
movement to the user. 


does not use wireless 


wavelengths. 


probably could _ in- 


corporate your 
present sound system. 


~WA~ gives. full 
g 


service 
uarantee. 


For further information 
send coupon to: 


TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd. 
400 Esna Park Drive, Unit 13 
Markham, Ontario 

L3R 3K2 


I want to know how I can help the 
Hard of Hearing in my church. 


aA7F SENNHEISER 
THE NAME FOR PERFECT SOUND 


Advertisement 
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EWART COLLEGE 


The Christian Education College of the Presbyterian Church 


To prepare for service in the Church 


Apply now to: 


EWART COLLEGE, 
156 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, 
M5S 2G1 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? OR telephone (416) 441-1111-173. 
Please send the address label or its Circulation Department 
code number together with your new The Presbyterian Record 
address to us. Allow a month for the 50 Wynford Drive 
change to be processed. Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J57 


) Dignified 
i. Kotirement Living 


36 Spencer Ave., Toronto 


(Just west of Dufferin, south of King) 


Professional, Caring Staff 
Beautiful furnished private or 
semi-private rooms 

Menu selection — Superb cuisine 
Daily maid service 

Continuous Entertainment and 
activities 

24-hr. medical/nursing 
supervision. 


We Promise a unique environment of warmth, 
friendship and security at. . 


SPENCER HOUSE 


For more information or to arrange a personal tour, 
please phone Mr. Paul Mitchell 


(416) 531-5737 
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A needed amendment 


I am profoundly concerned with 
the way some of our ministers are 
being treated because of their 
theological position on the or- 
dination of women, and refer in 
particular to the recent refusal by 
the Presbytery of Montreal of a 
call by the congreation of Cote des 
Neiges Presbyterian Church to the 
Rev. John Vaudry, the 1983 
Moderator of Cape Breton. 

However, I sympathize with the 
Presbytery of Montreal and the 
Commission which reviewed the 
case, both of which, I suspect, 
found themselves in an impossible 
position. On one hand, they are 
asked to apply the provisions of a 
Church Law which they have no 
power to disobey, and on the 
other, to act with pastoral care and 
understanding when the only way 
to do that was to act contrary to 
the provisions of that Law. 

It is suggested that the only way 
to solve the present dilemma is to 
amend the Law(s) to reflect the 
pastoral care and understanding 
which Presbyteries are urged to 
show in dealing with those who on 
a matter of conscience find 
themselves in conflict with the 
Declaratory Acts of 1981 and 
1982. All that is required is a 
simple amendment exempting 
ministers already in the service of 
our church from the provision of 
the Law which makes it obligatory 
to attend the ordination of women. 
Such exemptions are made by 
professional organizations when 
new rules are introduced which 
threaten the rights of people to 
practise their profession. Can 
ministers of Christ do less? 

A very important consideration 
in this matter is to remember that 
the majority has departed from a 
theological position held by our 
church for many generations. In 
this context, it is very disturbing to 
find that from the _ outset 
provisions were not made to 
protect the right of ministers 
already in the service of our 


church, to hold to the original 
position of the church. Christian 
charity would seem to demand this 
approach when the _ proposed 
change was contemplated. 

What we must now earnestly 
seek to preserve is the unity of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Let us remember “‘the letter (of the 
Law) killeth, but the Spirit giveth 
life.’’ II Cor. 3:6. 

G.A.B. Fullerton, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


The irony of it all 


On page 28 of the April issue I 
read — 

**6. Does Canada have other in- 
volvements with the cruise missile? 

Yes: Litton Systems (Canada) Ltd. 
of Rexdale, Ontario (near Toronto) 
has contracts to build elements of the 
missile’s electronic guidance system.”’ 

Bad Litton! 

Evil Litton employees. 

They don’t deserve to live. 

At least these nice people who 
blew up the Litton factory seem to 
think so. They failed to actually 
kill any of the workers; but at least 
one has endured months of pain in 
hospital and several others were 
injured. 

The police of Vancouver and 
Toronto say they will arrest the 
bombers when they are identified. 
Our church — and _ Project 
Ploughshares — must oppose this 
persecution and repression. After 
all, blowing up factories is merely 
a demonstration against violence. 

D.A. MacLennan, 
Mississauga, Ont. 


Assorted appreciations 

This is a long overdue word of 
appreciation to the Board of 
Congregational Life for our 
weekly church calendars. Both the 
graphics and the message have 
been creative, colourful, — in- 
formative and uplifting: They do 
much to enhance the local worship 
service. May we continue to enjoy 
the ‘‘super’? job done by their 
participants. 

I would be remiss if I did not 
also offer my congratulations to 
the Moderator for his crisp, clear, 


MCMURRICH & OXLEY 
Architects 


architectural and engineering services for 
church restoration and alterations. 


70 The Esplanade, Toronto, M5E 1R2 (416) 363-1425 


HOW TO BRING 
YOUR CONGREGATION 
CLOSER TOGETHER... 


Help them get to know each other. With a customized, 
church photo directory, produced at no cost to your church or members. 


As one of Canada’s most experienced professional photographic 
services, TGG Photographic will take photos of your church 
members, and then supply enough photo directories so every family 
has one of their own. Most important, it contains a roster of 
names, addresses and phone numbers of every member. 


There is no obligation of any kind, which is why many churches have 
selected TGG Photographic for their own directories. 


Call or write TGG Photographic this week. 
We can help bring your congregation closer together. 


TGG Photographic Industries itd. 


Head Office: 
740 Supertest Road, 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2M5 
Telephone: (416) 665-0300 


Western Regional Office: 
538 Cleveland Crescent 


Telephone: (403) 287-1302 
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S. E. Calgary Alberta T2G 4A9 


HOW CAN PRESBYTERIANS IN CANADA 
RESPOND TO VICTIMS OF HUNGER, 
POVERTY, OPPRESSION AND DISASTER? 


PRAY for those in distress. 


STUDY the root causes of underdevelopment, and how they can 
be changed. 


LISTEN to what Third World church people are asking of us in the 
First World. 


ACT to bring these needs to the attention of others. 


GIVE of your financial resources through the development and 
relief programmes of the Presbyterian World Service and 
Development Committee. 


Ask us for more information! 
Call or write: 
Presbyterian World Service and Development 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
(416) 441-2840 


CS CS OTE ES ED A A DNS ES GS GD GD ND SYS DG OND GS ON SO ED De el 


KNOX COLLEGE RESTORATION AND EXPANSION FUND 


WHAT HAPPENS OVER 68 YEARS TO BUILDINGS 
IN ALMOST CONSTANT USE? 


— the exterior and interior finishes deteriorate 

— roofs need constant care 

— electrical and plumbing facilities become out-dated 

— fire safety features are out-moded or lacking 

— teaching, living and administrative facilities need up-grading 

— fine leaded windows in the chapel and library need immediate attention 
— a‘ gymnasium” deteriorates and use is limited 

— food preparation areas become less than modern 


HELP TO RESTORE, RENOVATE AND 
MAINTAIN THESE HERITAGE BUILDINGS 
By Reassessing Your Commitment to 
THE KNOX COLLEGE RESTORATION AND EXPANSION FUND 
59 St. George Street, Toronto, Ontario M5S 2E6 (416) 978-4505 


Ae Gaae 
Re MS. “4 
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concise Easter message on the 
recent church page in the Toronto 
Star, supported. by. 4. the 
Metropolitan Toronto 
Presbyterian Churches listed 
therein. It is a great witness to our 
Lord and King. . 
Last but not least let me close by 
saying that I believe The Record 
has improved both its image and 
the quality of its content during the 
past few years. Keep up the good 
work. 
J.G. Henderson, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Not so simple! 

I should like to respond to the 
letter from Mr. R. Matheson, 
regarding Church Growth 
(Presbyterian Record, April, 1983 
‘*A Simplistic Necessity’’). 

First, I wish to agree with what I 
take to be the general tenor of his 
letter. That is, the importance of 
an attitude of Christian living, etc. 
If such were the case, our 
denomination would have no need 
of a National Committee on 
Church Growth and, I believe, our 
church would be growing. Sadly, it 
is not the case. We are not 
‘*srowing’’ and the work of the 
Committee is very much needed. 

My reading of the publications 
of the ‘‘Committee’’ is such that 
mention of God the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit is either un- 
necessary or understood. The 
publications are, supposedly, 
directed toward convinced 
Christians and contain, for the 
most part, suggested methodology 
for the development of 
congregational growth. 

Statistical evidence shows that 
newcomers are not attracted by the 
power of preaching, but by the 
influence of committed Christians 
upon their lives. In other words, 
personal evangelism. Sadly, the 
Word of God is not high on the 
priority list of the world outside 
the Church. Neither is the Church 
herself, nor the people within it. 
‘‘Christ-centred sermons and 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert WMeCausland Limited 
30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. 
M8Z 224. 


CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 
DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 
or Contemporary Designs. 


Routledge St. Hyde Park Ontario 
NOM 1Z0 ESTABLISHED 1959 
(519) 472-6657 


RUSSELL C. GOODMAN 
Stained Glass Studios 
3846 ELLESMERE ROAD 
WEST HILL, Ont 

“MIC 1J1 

PHONE (416) 282-8979 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


125 Montreal Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
¢ Traditional and modern designs 
e Repairs e Releading 
. © New Frames ¢ Installers 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St. Wpg. R2V 2C2 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


“Unite forBrochure” 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 


Catalogue on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


teaching’’ sustain the faithful and 
novice Christian; as do _ other 
congregational programmes, but 
they win few converts to life in 
Christ. The Committee on Church 
Growth is, in my opinion, making 
a valiant attempt to alert our 
congregations to the means by 
which Jesus Christ can be shown to 
be relevant to the whole world, 
beyond the Church. In addition, I 
hear the Committee saying that 
it is time to leave the comfortable 
pew and for Christians to be up 
and doing, to the glory of God. 
Further, and most importantly, I 
believe the Committee is telling 
the rest of us, that it is time to 
welcome God back into the 
Church again. That we should 
again believe in him, rather than 
about him. 

Introspection is something else 
against which I hear the Com- 
mittee give warning and also 
against our ‘‘sanctified social 
club’’ attitude. Even with the best 
will in the world, if we continue 
saying, ‘‘Here we are, take us, or 
leave us,’’ non-Christians will 


continue to resolutely turn their 
backs upon us, upon our Saviour 
and upon our God. The old ways 
of Presbyterianism were good, in 
their time. That is, when most 


people attended church and 
listened to the Christ-centred 
proclamation of the Holy Word of 
God. 

Earlier, I agreed with Mr. 
Matheson, but living daily by faith 
and with thanksgiving, is not 
enough. God demands more of us. 
All of us, who claim Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour, are the 
‘*tools’’ of the Holy Spirit. We are 
the priests of all mankind; charged 
to intercede with God on its 
behalf. We too are the evangelists 
of the Gospel truth of the Son of 
God. Unless we are prepared to 
take a plausible, relevant Gospel 
— The Gospel — beyond the 
sanctity of the Church and with it, 
meet non-Christians face to face, 
in love, we are not serving our 
God. Unless we are prepared to 
feed upon the Bread of Life 
ourselves and enter into a loving, 
sharing fellowship with Christian 


ty Yi) 
Yy 


SOME ABUSE IT! 
OTHERS USE IT! 
WHAT ARE YOU 
DOING WITH IT? 


Join 


W.J. Newell IJ. Stanley 


In a two-day information packed 
seminar, you can learn how to manage 
your time for a life time. 

Join us for a Managing Your Time 
seminar, sponsored by World Vision 
Canada. 


myT MANAGING 
u YOUR TIME 


Check one 


SAINT JOHN 
June 22-23 


CO) MONTREAL 
Sept 28-29 


For more information, complete coupon: 


Nalin eee es ees 
Addressme ati nue iets Pe ee 
Gity ee aceae Soe SEP TOV: eae 
PiGg cul cy a Se Tel: 


Church/Organization 


Mail to: 


WORLD VISION CANADA 


6630 Turner Valley Road. Mississauga. Ont. LSN 284 


or call: TOLL FREE 1-800-268-5863 
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and non-Christian alike, we are 
not serving our God. 

This is what I hear the Com- 
mittee on Church Growth saying 
to us. If we would listen, instead of 
criticising the un-crossed ‘Ts’ and 
un-dotted ‘Is’, we would do well 
for our church. More particularly, 
we would be of better service to 
our God. Would that Mr. 
Matheson were right and the 
solution to Church Growth is as 
simplistic as he states, but I fear it 
is just not so. Yet thanks be to God 
for his concern, for the work of the 
Committee and for all who look to 
the revitalization of our church 
and the advancement of the 
Kingdon of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Robert C. Campbell, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


TOURS WITH DR. ERIC BEGGS 
Sept. 5, ’83 — ALL IRELAND. Late 
May ’84 — OBERAMMERGAU and 
HIGHLIGHTS OF EUROPE. Fall ’84 — 
CHINA. For brochures write: Box 246, 


ORILLIA, Ont. L3V 6J6_ Travel 
Arrangements by W.T.I., 1110 Sheppard 
Ave. E., No. 505, Willowdale, Ont. Reg. 
No. 1262991. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
WESTERN CANADA — 23 
Days — Calgary Stampede. 
Departs: June 21, June 23, 
August 22, Twin $1430! 
EASTERN CANADA — 19 Day. 
Departs: July 6, August 1, 
September (Colour) 17. \|n- 
cludes Newfoundland. 
Twin $1100! 
13 Day. Departs: August 13, 
September (Colour) 3. Twin 


$790! 

CALIFORNIA — 23 and 26 Day. 
Includes Salt Lake City, Las 
Vegas. Departs: August 29, 
September 26, October 15. 
Twin from $1380! 


SEVERAL SHORT TOURS 
“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 

R.R. #3, Tweed, Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
or 1-800-267-2183 
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In praise of church musicians 


I would like to add my plaudits 
to the article ‘‘Church Musicians’’ 
by Robert Bell in April, 1983 issue 
of your magazine. 

We in Geraldton have been so 
fortunate in our church musicians. 
Mrs. Dorothea Neill was organist 
and choir leader at St. Andrew’s 
since the church first opened in 
1938. With deep dedication she 
rendered service to our church 
community and those of us who 
sang in the church choir. After her 
retirement she kept alive her avid 
interest in our music. 

Mrs. Gertrude Brydges followed 
in Mrs. Neill’s footsteps, and the 
whole community has felt the 
excellence of her dedication to 
music. Throughout her tenure she 
has directed several ecumenical 
choirs in ‘‘The Messiah,’’ ‘‘The 
Crucifixion,’’ and this year in 
‘‘The Holy City.’’ Many children, 


TOUR ISRAEL & EGYPT 
for 15 days, plus 7 day 
optional extension to Greece & Rome. 
Depart November 3, 1983 from 
Calgary or Eastern Canada. 
Hosts: Rev. Karl English 
& Rev. John Fraser 
For brochure write: Holy Land Tour, 
703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, Alta. 
T2V 2W4_ (403-255-0001) 


See page 5 for 
Advertising Rates 


SOUTH AFRICA 
wy AND VICTORIA FALLS 
OWS October 6 - 31 


An exciting and fascinating itinerary 
conducted at a leisurely pace to a 
fabulous destination with rest stops in 
London on our way to and from South 
Africa; an all-inclusive management 
escorted tour from Toronto, featuring 
deluxe hotels, breakfast and dinner 
daily, full insurance coverage, all 
gratuities, service charges and sight- 
seeing; visiting Victoria Falls, 
Zululand, Durban, The Garden 
Route, Table Mountain, Cape of 
Good Hope, Blue Train Journey (Cape 
Town to Johannesburg), wild animal 
viewing from jeep, Kruger Park and 
many extras. 

Cost $5,990, double occupancy. 

For full details contact: Royal Tours, 
1250 South Service Rd., Dixie Plaza, 
Mississauga, Ont. LSE 1V4 — 1-416- 
274-2597 


starting at the age of eight, have 
benefited from her patience and 
diligence. Her Junior Church 
Choir participate in every Sun- 
day’s church service as well as in 
special festivities and presentations 
of operettas and church musicals. 
They are annually commended in 
their entries in the Geraldton 
Rotary Club’s Music Festival. 
Many of the Junior Choir 
members have graduated into the 
Senior Choir who have led the 
musical part of the church’s service 
with the inspiration of Mrs. 
Brydges’ dedication and love of 
music. 
We, indeed, are richly blessed! 
Reta E. Wylie, 
Geraldton, Ont. 
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....letters mingle souls. 


John Donne 


TRY SOMETHING NEW 
YOUNG ADULTS CAMP 
AGES 21-30 
at CAMP IONA 
Bala, Ontario 
“Realizing and Using Our Gifts” 
Guest speakers: 
Dr. Mariano Di Gangi 
Miss Linda Kreklewetz 
DATE — July 29 - August 1, 1983 
COST — Only $30.00 
(Limited Registration) 
REGISTRAR: Camp Iona 
98 Madsen Crescent 
Unionville, Ontario L3R 4P3 


1983 
HOLY LAND TOUR 
8 days only $999. leaving 
November 8th. 
England, Ireland Tour, June 25 
to July 10, 1983 


- 1984 
OBERAMMERGAU SPECIAL 


leaving each month May 
through September 


Plus optional Holy Land Tour. 


Host: 

Rev. John Griffen 
Christian Fellowship Tours 
87 Eastman Cres. 
Newmarket, Ont. L3Y 5S3. 
Phone: (416) 895-6544. 


a 


Ontario Canal Cruises 
7 nights, Peterborough to Kawartha 
Lakes return or Peterborough to Picton 
return; new cruise ship with double cabins 
and private facilities; all meals; season 


May 21 to Oct. 10; from $315. to $695.; 
brochure; Ontario Waterway Cruises 
Inc., Holyrood, Ont., NOG _  2B0; 
telephone (519) 395-2826. 


WHEN IN OTTAWA 
stay at Stewart Guest House comfortable 
central accommodation; bed and 


breakfast. Mrs. C. Daniel, 354 Stewart 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario, KIN 6K8 613- 
237-6806. 


TRUE HOLIDAY ADVENTURES 
ALASKA, YUKON, B.C. 
THE ARCTIC 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
ATLANTIC CANADA 


ALASKA — YUKON — BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
FLY — CRUISE — BUS — ESCORTED 


ed 


Five — 13 day full escorted Fly-Cruise-Bus 
tours originating Toronto May 12th, June 
9th, July 7th, August 4th and September 
15th. Air Canada Jet Flight to Vancouver. 
Sail the spectacular Inside Passage for 7 
days aboard the elegant Canadian cruise 
ship, the Prince George on an 1,100 mile 
cruise Vancouver, B.C. to Skagway, 
Alaska. The scenery is up close and 
spectacular, the ports of call are colourful, 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Tracy Arm and Haines. 
The food is delicious, the all Canadian crew 
friendly. and the entertainment interesting. 
All staterooms are outside, have lower 
berths and private bathrooms. Travel the 
Klondike ‘Trail of ‘98’’ by deluxe motor- 
coach, Skagway-Carcross-Whitehorse, 
Capital of the Yukon. Jet flight Whitehorse- 
Vancouver. Visit Vancouver and Victoria. 
Sightseeing tour in each city. Jet flight 
Vancouver to Toronto. Tour price per 
person, twin sharing, $2,249. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 
ATLANTIC CANADA AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS — 
ESCORTED 
Enjoy four 16 day Autumn Tours to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire and New York. See 
the Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in one 
delightful tour which combines the quaint 
picturesque Gaspe with the old world 
charm of the Maritime Provinces. Visit 
Ottawa, Quebec City, Charlottetown, 
Halifax, Peggy’s Cove, Saint John and 
Niagara Falls. Tour originates Toronto by 
deluxe motorcoach, Sunday, September 
11th, Thursday, September 15th, Sunday, 
September 18th and Thursday, September 
22nd. Escorted. Tour price $859. per 
person, twin sharing. Additional travel 
arrangements can be made for residents of 
Western Canada to commence the tour in 
Toronto. 
For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 

MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 

Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 

137 Wellington St. W., 
Box 893, CHATHAM, ONTARIO, 
N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


Mediterranean 
Interlude 


An eleven night holiday including a one 
week cruise plus two nights in Genoa 
and two nights in Milan 


TORONTO DEPARTURE SEPT. 14 - 83 
TWIN COST $2,443.00 CANADIAN PER PERSON 
(INCLUDING ALL PORT AND DEPARTURE TAXES) 


CP Air Holidays 
Mediterranean Interlude 
Includes: 


YUGOSLAVIA 


¢ Roundtrip airfare from Toronto 
or Montreal to Milan, Italy via 


CP Air wide-bodied jet 
© Complimentary inflight meals 
and drinks 


¢ Greeting on arrival at airport and 
transfers to your hotel 

e Baggage handling 

¢ Two nights accommodation in 
Genoa at the Hotel Savoia 
Majestic with breakfast daily 

¢ Two nights accommodation in 
Milan at the Cavour Hotel with 
breakfast daily 
Welcome reception 
Seven nights cruise visiting 
Barcelona, Palma de Majorca, 
Tunis, Palermo and _ Naples 
aboard the T/S Enrico “C” with 
accommodation in inside or 
outside cabins with 2 upper/2 
lower berths with private facilities 

¢ All meals and entertainment on 
board ship 

¢ CP Air Holidays Representative 
in Milan and on board ship 

¢ CP Air Holidays flight bag 


SPACE IS LIMITED 


Palma de Majorca 
= 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
== 


OPTIONAL EXTENSION 


AFTER THIS CRUISE SPEND 
EXTRA TIME IN EUROPE AND 
FLY HOME FROM _ AM- 
STERDAM — CONTACT US 
FOR SUGGESTIONS 


EXCLUSIVE WITH 
WESTWAY TRAVEL INC. 


1735 Kipling Ave. (at Dixon) 
Weston, Ontario (SINCE 1972) 
247-3964 247-9002 
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Dr. Margaret Webster 
honoured by APCE 


Dr. Margaret Webster, retiring 
Principal of Ewart College, 
Toronto, was named Educator of 
the Year by the Association of 
Presbyterian Church Educators 
(APCE) at their annual meeting, 
held in February in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

The award is presented to a 
professional church worker who 
has contributed to church 
education ecumenically and _ in- 
ternationally as well as to his or her 
own denomination. The 
presentation to Dr. Webster was 
made by Elizabeth Caldwell, 
president of the APCE. 

The Canadian Association of 
Presbyterian Church Educators 
(CAPCE) is affiliated with the 
APCE. 


Presbyterian writes 
WCC hymn 


A hymn entitled ‘‘Jesus, Life of 
All the World,’’ written by 
Margaret Clarkson, a Presbyterian 
from Willowdale, Ont., is one of 
four hymns chosen for use at the 
World Council of Churches Sixth 
Assembly being held in Vancouver 
this summer. (It is sung to the 
music of hymn 336 in the new 
Book of Praise.) 

Miss Clarkson 
is a published 
author with 
several songs, 
hymns, articles, 
poems and 
books. to. her 
credit. She 
wrote her first 
: hymn at the age 
of fourteen, at the request of her 
minister. 

Her latest book is Destined for 


its 


Glory: The Meaning of Suffering, 
to be available in Canada through 
Oxford Press. 


Left: Elizabeth Caldwell; right: Dr. 


Margaret Webster. 


Jesus, Life of All the World 
WCC Hymn by M. Clarkson 


Jesus, life of all the world, 
source and sum of all creation, 
Son of God and Son of Man, 
only hope of our salvation, 
Living Word for all our need, 
life you give is life indeed: 
Life of freedom, gladness, truth, 
all our guilt and fear transcending; 
life that leaps beyond the grave, 
God’s own life that knows no ending; 
life eternal, gift unpriced, 
freely ours in Jesus Christ! 


Yours is life that makes us stand 
firm for truth, all wrong defying; 
yours the strength by which we strive, 
on your holy arm relying; 
yours the war we wage on sin; 
yours the power by which we win. 


Jesus, life of all the world, 
you are Lord of every nation; 
by your Holy Spirit’s power 
make your Church your incarnation 
till our lives of truth and grace 
show our world your human face! 


Jesus, Life of All the World 

copyright (1983): The Hymn Society of America, 
Wittenberg University, Springfield, Ohio, 
Reprinted under licence number 2578. 
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Wayne Gretzky joins CCF 


Hockey superstar Wayne 
Gretzky has joined the Christian 
Children’s Fund (CCF) as an 
international spokesperson, it was 
announced recently by Peter 
Harris, National Director of the 
CCF, Canada. 

**This decision and voluntary 
involvement by Wayne is an ex- 


W. Gretzky 
and S. Struthers 


pression of his concern for needy 
children around the world and of 
his deep interest in all children,’’ 
Harris said. 

Gretzky will work closely with 
actress Sally Struthers,  In- 
ternational Chairperson for CCF. 
They will participate in a variety of 
fund-raising activities seeking 
sponsors for underprivileged 
children around the world. 


Mrs. Leila MacInnes 
retires from Record 

With this issue of the magazine, 
The Presbyterian Record bids 
farewell to Mrs. Leila M. 
MaclInnes, who for the past sixteen 
years has been an indispensable 
member of its staff. 

Mrs. MacInnes began her work 
with The Record as Circulation 
Manager and then later added the 
duties of Advertising Manager to 
an already heavy workload. It was 
a job that, at many times, required 
the patience of Job. (Perhaps she 
was able to take out some of her 
frustrations on the ‘‘stones’? — 
through her involvement in the 
East Metro Ministerial Curling 


Club, of which, incidentally, she is 
the only female skip in the mixed 


rinks.) 
Leila will be joining her 
husband, the Rev. Gordon 


MaclInnes, in retirement. Gordon, 
for the fourteen years prior to his 
retirement in 1981, was minister of 
St. John’s Church in Toronto. 

The Record joins the MacInnes’ 
many friends in wishing them well. 
We’ll miss you Leila, and by the 
way, what do we do if a subscriber 
calls and..... 


Renewal Fellowship 
holds meeting 

The first of what are to become 
annual meetings of a new 
organization known as_ the 


Renewal Fellowship Within The 


STD | 


Advertisement 


Presbyterian Church in Canada 
was held March 4 and 5 at Knox 
Church, Toronto. The meeting 
marked ten months of progress by 
a group attempting to unite 
Presbyterians from across Canada 
who are concerned about renewal 
in the church. 

The theme for the gathering was 
“*Preconditions for Renewal’’ and 
this theme was examined by a 
number of speakers including the 
Rev. Matthew J. Weldie, Director 
of Presbyterians United for 
Biblical Concerns, a_ sister 
organization of the Renewal 
Fellowship active in the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Drawing from his experience in 
PUBC, Weldie urged the delegates 
to move forward in faith, learn 
from the experience of sister 


Fa 


tn dnnouncement 
lo all Meheo 
JTaonte Residents 


Tuesday, June 21, 1983 


IS 


A.W. Miles’ Day 


at the 


Metro Toronto Zoo 


9:30 a.m. — 7 p.m. 
(Meadowvale Rd. at 401) 


Bring a parent, grandparent or any senior. All 
senior citizens will be admitted free in com- 
memoration of A.W. Miles Park 1913-1952. 


A.W. Miles’ Day 


sponsored by the 


Humphrey Funeral Home-A.W. Miles Chapel. 


Free T.T.C. round trip hourly service 


from Scarborough Town Centre. 


Refreshments for Seniors 
courtesy of McDonald’s. 


Free transportation within the grounds. 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 

Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 


e Private or shared rooms, suites, 


all with private bathroom 

Air conditioned 

Colour T.V., radio in each room 
Nurse call system 

Safety features 


Services: 
e 24 hour nurse attendants 


e Social and Recreational ac- 


tivities 

Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 


No lease or transfer of assets 


required. 


Permanent or short-term. oc- 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 


to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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News 


continued from previous page 


organizations south of the border, 
and recognize the encouraging 
trends that are taking place in 
major denominations throughout 
North America. 

The Rev. Donald MacLeod, 
Chairman of the Fellowship, 
reported an active year with 350 
members, an office and staff in 
Toronto, a budget of $50,000 for 
1983, and a series of ‘‘Renewal 
Days’’ and_ other _ projects. 
MacLeod recently completed a 


M. Di Gangi D. MacLeod 


term as General Director of the 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
of Canada and is an associate 
minister at Knox Church, 
Toronto. 

A Board of Directors was 
elected consisting of six ministers 
and twelve laypeople. 

Dr. Mariano DiGangi, 
Chairman of the Issues Committee 
of the Fellowship, presented an 
“Ottawa Declaration’’ that ad- 
dresses specific concerns within the 
denomination. A copy of this 
statement was to be forwarded to 
the Moderator of the past General 
Assembly. 

In concluding the meeting, the 
Rev. William Campbell of 
Moncton, N.B., reminded the 
delegates of the need for lives 
within the church that facilitate 
renewal through the exaltation of 
Jesus Christ as Head and Lord of 
his Church. 


Statement of faith 
being reprinted 

The second printing of A Living 
Faith, a proposed statement of 
faith for The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, has been sold out. 


Presbyterian Publications is 
having additional copies printed 
and, furthermore, since it is not 
copyrighted, presbyteries and 
congregations are free to 
photocopy the document. 

At a recent meeting of the 
Committee on Church Doctrine, 
the deadline for presbyteries and 
church sessions to respond to the 
statement was extended to 
December 31, 1983. 


Film Library to be 
closed for summer 


The Audio-Visual Resources 
Library, housed in the Com- 
munications Services Department 
of the church offices at 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., 
will be closed from July 18 to 
August 19 to allow for main- 
tenance and repairs. 

Congregational groups planning 
to use resources from the library in 
the fall should place their order no 
later than. July 18 to ensure 
delivery for early September 
meetings. Orders arriving during 
the summer will be processed after 
August 19. 

If there are any _ further 
questions concerning the closing of 
the library, please contact the Film 
Librarian. 


Postage stamp to 
commemorate W.C.C. 
Assembly 


A design will be soon chosen for 
a commemorative stamp that will 
be issued to celebrate the World 
Council of Churches Assembly this 
summer. According to the Rev. 
Roland de Corneille, a M.P. from 
Toronto, present plans call for the 
launching of the stamp as part of 
the Assembly’s opening day 
ceremonies in Vancouver on July 
24. 


Coming Events 


Reunion and Family Service to be held 
at St. Paul’s Church, Hamilton, Ont., 


June 12, 1983, at 11 a.m. All former 
members are invited to attend. 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION OF Whalley Church, Surrey, B.C., celebrated a Passover Seder on 
March 26. Mr. Elie Nessim, who ministers to a Christian Jewish congregation in Vancouver, 
B.C., conducted the ceremonies. This annual event at Whalley was first held four years ago 
after a tour of Israel was held. Pictured at the head table, from left to right, are: Mrs. B.J. 
Ogdon, Dr. B.J. Ogdon, minister of Whalley Church, Mr. Nessim and Mrs. Nessim. 


= ee 
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FOUR ELDER’S CHAIRS and a minister's chair were dedicated at Blair Church, Garden of 
Eden, N.S., on April 10. Pictured, from left to right, are: Jacqueline Betts, who presented 
an elder’s chair in memory of her grandfather, Russell Betts, on behalf of his wife, 
Margaret, son, Ken Betts and family, and daughter, Marjorie Robertson and family; Mrs. 
Emily Jardine, who presented an elder’s chair in memory of her husband, Fenwick, and her 
parents, Hugh and Christene MacPherson; Rev. Lee M. MacNaughton, minister of Blair; 
Joe Thompson and Mrs. Diane White, who presented a minister's chair and an elder’s 
chair in memory of their parents, Joe and Mabel Thompson, on behalf of their families; 
and Gordon Fraser, who presented an elder’s chair on behalf of his family and the family of 
Fred Fraser in memory of their parents, Andrew A. and Christene Fraser. 


The speaker at the Spring Con- 
vocation of Memorial University, St. 
John’s, Nfld., held May 28, was 
Professor Sheldon MacKenzie. Dr. 
MacKenzie is a Presbyterian minister 
and, for the past 11 years, has been a 
member of the Department of Religious 
Studies at Memorial. 


The congregation of St. Paul’s 
Church, Nobleton, Ont., held their 
annual ‘‘Mission Weekend’’ on April 9 
and 10, with this year’s focus being 
the work of the Scott Mission in 
Toronto. The Rev. Alex Zeidman, a 
Presbyterian minister who is in charge 
of the Mission, was the guest speaker 
at the Sunday morning service. The 
previous evening, Mr. Zeidman’s 
brother, David, and his wife were the 
guests of the congregation for dinner. 
A short musical programme and a skit 
by the church’s young people were 
presented during dinner. Following 
this, David showed slides and ad- 
dressed the adults on the work of the 
Mission. A suitable programme was 
provided for the children by Betty Ann 
Zeidman, with the assistance of two 
women from the congregation. The 
Zeidmans’ father, the Rev. Morris 
Zeidman, who was also a Presbyterian 
minister, began the work of the Scott 
Mission. 


UPON MY RETIREMENT 
I would like to express ap- 
preciation to all Subscribers, 
Record Secretaries, Treasurers 
and Advertisers for your 
support, assistance and co- 
throughout my 
Circulation and 


operation 
years as 
Advertising Manager for The 
Presbyterian Record. 


Leila M. MacInnes 
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People and places 


continued from previous page 


The congregation of St. David’s 
Church, Kelowna, B.C., honoured 
Mrs. Elsie Hillian at a ‘‘roast’’ held in 
the church in January. Called ‘‘E for 
Elsie Day,’’ the event honoured Mrs. 
Hillian on her retirement as Sunday 
School superintendent after 25 years of 
dedicated service. During this time she 
also conducted a junior choir, sang in 
the senior choir, became the first 
woman elder at St. David’s, and 
chaired the pastoral care committee. A 
presentation was made to Mrs. Hillian 
and a donation made, on her behalf, 
to the Chaplain’s Fund of the Kelowna 
General Hospital. 


THE CONGREGATION OF First Church, Winnipeg, presented an oil 
painting to Rev. Bruce Miles and his wife, Marni, to mark their 20 
years of ministry there. ‘‘Celebration 20" was a surprise dinner 
attended by 280 members and friends. Chairperson, Diane Tuinof, 
pictured (centre) with the Miles, made the presentation. The 
following Sunday, a special service was held with representatives of 
the community, and the Revs. Linda Berdan and David Vincent 
who entered the ministry from First Church, participating. 
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ON SUNDAY, FEB. 27, the session of Chalmers Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., presented a Certificate of Recognition and Appreciation to 
Harry Bryant. The presentation marked Mr. Bryant’s more than 50 
years of leadership in the Boy Scouts within the 26th Chalmers 
Scout Troop. Pictured, from left to right, are: Rev. Robert J. 
Bernhardt, minister, J.A. Bellingham, clerk of session, Mr. Bryant, 
and Peter Corbett, elder. Mr. Bellingham and Mr. Corbett par- 
ticipated in the 26th Troop under Mr. Bryant's leadership. 


LOUIS COWIE IS PICTURED receiving a plaque honouring his 60 
years of service in the choir of St. Paul’s Church, Prince Albert, 
Sask., from the church's minister, Rev. Angus MacGillivray. Mr. 
Cowie, 83, has served under eight choir directors at St. Paul’s and, 
over the years, has been active in various musical endeavours in 
the community. 

Photo credit: Prince Albert Daily Herald 


THE CONGREGATION OF Eastmount Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
celebrated their 28th anniversary on March 13. Dr. Wayne Smith, 
Moderator of the 108th General Assembly and the first minister of 
Eastmount (from 1955-62), was the guest speaker. Pictured, from 
left to right, are: Rev. Peter Walter, the present minister, Mrs. 
Dorothy Smith, Mrs. JoAnne Walter and Dr. Smith. 


REV. DOUGLAS WILSON, minister of First Church, Collingwood, 
Ont., is seen greeting Dr. Wayne Smith, Moderator of the 108th 
General Assembly, who was the guest speaker at First Church on 
the occasion of its 128th anniversary on March 20. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF Glengarry held an Elders’ Day on April 16, 
under the theme, ‘The Elder as Pastor/Shepherd.’’ Members of the 
planning committee are shown with the resource leaders for the 
day. In the front row, left to right, are: Rev. Will Pottinger, Mrs. 
Betsy Shields, and Rev. Mac Shields, all from the Presbytery of 
Ottawa. Standing, from left to right, are: George van Beek, Mrs. 
Carolyn Barclay, and Rev. Fred Rennie, minister of the host 
church, St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont. 


THE LADIES GUILD OF Knox Church, Westport, Ont., rented a 
table at a recent flea market and, instead of selling something, gave 
out free bags, each one containing an apple and a ‘Scripture book- 
mark.’’ Also included in the bags were sheets of paper with clues 
for finding the word ‘‘apple”’ in the Bible, and an outline of an 
apple to colour. Pictured at the Knox table are Guild members 
Gertie Gordon (left) and Gladys Knapp. 


ERRATUM: In the ‘‘People & 
Places’’ section (pg. 47) of the 
May Presbyterian Record 


Caven Church, Bolton, Ont., 


was inadvertently 
Craven Church. The Record 
apologizes for this error. 


listed as. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


77th — St. Andrew’s Church, Calgary, 
Alta., April 10 (Rev. Karl English) 

58th —  Musquodoboit Harbour 
Presbyterian Church, Nova _ Scotia, 
June 26 (Rev. P. Alex McDonald) 

56th — Knox Church, Campbellton, N.B., 
March 20, (Rev. Murray Graham) 

55th — Westminster Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., March 27, (Rev. Wm. I. 
McElwain) 


O 


Advertisement 


- len organs 


London Yamaha Music Centre 


231 Wharncliffe Road, S., 
London, Ontario N6J 2L3 
Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 
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BALLAGH, ARTHUR, 94, long-time 
elder and life-long member of Knox 
Church, Teeswater, Ont., Feb. 28. 

BARKER, KATHERINE, 86, long-time 
member of Erskine Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., March. 

BRIEN, JAMES, long-time member of 
Erskine Church, Ottawa, Ont., April. 
BURNETT, JOHN M., elder of Knox 

Church, Wallaceburg, Ont., for many 
years Treasurer and church school 
superintendent; at the time of his death 
was congregational secretary for The 

Presbyterian Record, March 31. 

CRANE, M. BRUCE, 60, elder for 11 years 
at Zion Presbyterian Church, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., April 13. 

GOBEY, ARTHUR, 57, long-time member 
of Erskine Church, Ottawa, Ont., 
February. 

HENDERSON, RACHEL, 90, long-time 
member of Erskine Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., February. 

HUNT, DOUGLAS, elder for 48 years at 
Dorchester Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
clerk of session for many years, life- 
long adherent and member, March 18. 

KNOX, SUSANNAH, 95, long-time 
member of Erskine Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., January. 

LOWRY, WILFRED, 85, long-time elder 
and member of Erskine Church, Ot- 


DEATHS 


tawa, Ont., February. 

McGILLIVRAY, GORDON L., 90, life- 
time member and long-time elder of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, first at 
Knox Church, Vaughan, and, on 
amalgamation, at Woodbridge 
Presbyterian Church, Ont.; session 
clerk for many years, Sunday school 
teacher and superintendent, member of 
the board of managers, representative 
elder, trustee and choir leader, February 
23. 

McGREGOR, ARCHIE, 91, long-time 
member of Knox Dawan Presbyterian 
Church, Dawan Township, Ont., Feb. 
22: 

McILVEEN, WILLIAM HOWARD, 95, 
elder for 55 years of St. Andrew and St. 
James Presbyterian Church, Cardinal, 
Ont., well known historian of the 
church, March 30. 

McKINLAY, DAN A., 92, elder for 58 
years, trustee for 18 years, long-time 
member, having attended the second 
and third Guthrie Presbyterian 
Churches in Alvinston, Ont., April 15. 

McMILLAN, L.G., 85, elder of Erskine 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., March 27. . 

MORSE, RALPH JOHN, long-time elder, 
representative elder, Sunday school 
teacher at Park Lawn Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, Ont., Roll Clerk, 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


P. GShuter Robes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 977-3857 


For Quality 


~~ CHOIR GOWNS 
4 that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 
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Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or COmmemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 

Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 


Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


Feb. 13. 

NOBLE, JOHN (JACK) WALLER, 62, 
long-time member of Limehouse 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., March 18. 

SMAIL, MRS. SARAH ELIZABETH, 97, 
long-time member, organist, Sunday 
School teacher, and W.M.S. _ life- 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Spencerville, Ont., April 6. 

SMITH, ALAN LEWIS, elder at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ancaster, Ont., 
April 6. 

STEWART, CALVIN, 84, long-time 
member of Erskine Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., February. 

SUTHERLAND, GEORGE, 91, elder for 
37 years of Dorchester Presbyterian 
Church, Dorchester, Ont., April Ist. 

TAYLOR, FREDERICK (FRED), elder 
for 33 years of Paris Presbyterian 
Church, Paris, Ont., March 18. 

WELSFORD, EDITH, 84, long-time 
member of Erskine Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., January. 

WHITE, WENDELL, 72, member of Knox 
Church, Campbellton, N.B., April 3. 
WILSON, MRS. G.T. (RUTH), long-time 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, St. 
Catharines, Ont., life member of 
W.M.S. and former Sunday School 

teacher, March 24. 
Bt 


SW 
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HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


Scottish Woollens Tweeds 
Clan Tartans Souvenirs 
With enquiries please enclose 


stamped addressed return envelope. 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
illuminating churches and 


public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

¢ lighting fixtures 

¢ memorial plaques 

* collection plates 


BS 

mil 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2| } 
light house | (416) 523-5133 | 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


The Every Home Plan is designed to 
save you money. Why not take ad- 
vantage of it? 


ORDINATION 
Johnson, Rev. Lois Cooke, Scarborough, 
Malvern Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
May 13. 


INDUCTIONS 

Armstrong, Rev. Jean, Edmonton, 
Dayspring Church, Alta., April 12. 

Fourney, Rev. L.W., Edmonton, First 
Church, Alta., April 6. 

Rose, Rev. Patricia, Merigomish-French 
River Pastoral Charge, N.S., Nov. 4, 
1982. 


RECOGNITION 
MacKinnon, Rev. Daniel J., Englehart, St. 
Paul’s Church, Ont., April 10. 


DESIGNATION 


Bailey, Miss Susan, to the Order of 
Deaconesses, at Leaside Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, Ont., May 8. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces 


Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. 
Murdo Marple, P.O. Box © 132, 
Stellarton, N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Clyde River pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Gordon J. Matheson, P.O. Box 103, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., C1A 7K2. 

Montague-Cardigan Pastoral Charge, 
P.E.1I., Rev. Dr. John R. Cameron, 35 
Fitzroy Street, Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
CIA 1R2. 

Murray Harbour North pastoral charge, 
P.E.I., Rev. Allison J. Ramsay, P.O. 
Box 715, Montague, P.E.I., COA 1RO. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Waldon B. Moase, Box 254, 
Pictou, N.S., BOK 1H0. 

Sackville, St. Andrew’s and Port Elgin, St. 
James, Rev. Basil Lowery, 113 Tor- 
wood Ct., Riverview, N.B., E1B 2K4. 

St. Andrew’s Greenock and Pennfield, The 
Kirk, pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. 
Steven C.H. Cho, 35 Main Street, St. 
Stephen, N.B., E3L 1Z3. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 
N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 
Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5E3. 


TRANSITION 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Aylmer, St. Andrew’s Church and Hull, 
Cushman Memorial Church, Que., Rev. 
R.E. Baker, 26 Rigel Road, Ottawa, 
Ont., K1K 0A2. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Robert Syme, 43 
Brock Ave. N., Montreal West, Que., 
H4X 2G1. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood 
Crescent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., 
H3P 1J2. 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Que., Dr. William Klempa, 3495 
University Street, Montreal, P.Q., H3A 
1A8. 

Montreal, Céte des Neiges Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Interim Moderator, c/o 
Presbytery of Montreal Office, 3495 
University St., Montreal, P.Q., H3A 
2A8. 

Richmond and Stittsville pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. J. Clarke Hood, 70B 
Chesterton Drive, Nepean, Ont., K2E 
589. 

Westport, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Allan 
M. Duncan, Box 885, Brockville, Ont., 
K6V 5WI1. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and 
Mountain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.J. Urquhart, Box 399, Cardinal, Ont., 
KOE 1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Graeme 
E. Duncan, 44 Church St. East, 
Brampton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 

Bermuda St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, 
Dr. M.E. Burch, 288 Mill Road, Apt. 
D16, Etobicoke, Ont., M9C 4X7. 

Elmvale Presbyterian Church, and Flos, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. A.L. Far- 
thing, Box 196, Penetanguishene, Ont., 
LOK 1P0. 

Erin, Burns Church, and Ospringe, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Barrow, 38 
Edith St., Georgetown, Ont., L7G 3B1. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. J. Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, 
Ont., POL 1C0. 


Advertisement 


LOVE THE LORD? 


SPREAD THE WORD: 


Canadians of all denominations give tangible ex- 
pression to their love for the Lord through their sup- 
port of the Canadian Bible Society. Each year, 
millions of Scriptures in as many as 97 languages are 
distributed in Canada ... and millions of dollars go 
for Bible work in mission lands overseas. 


THE CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 254 
(416) 757-4171 


Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 
Change of Address An- 
nouncement Card from the 
Post Office (free). 


Renewing? Check the ap- 
propriate boxes and attach 


label, noting change(s). 


Subscribing? Check ap- 
propriate boxes and fill in your 
name and address. 


Gift subscriptions? Check 
appropriate boxes, filling in 
your name and advise name of 
recipient or list names if more 
than one, along with ad- 
dresses. 


Annual subscription, @ $7.00 
for eleven issues, which can 
commence with any issue. 


Attach your label here. 


eceeeeseeeooe 
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O New 
O Renewal 
0 Gift(s) 
O Billme 
oO Payment enclosed 
O Change of Address 
Name 
Address 
City 


Province & Postal Code 


Send to: 


Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 
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Knox Presbyterian Church 

Dunnville, Ontario 
will be celebrating its 150th Anniversary 
in 1983. 
There will be a congregational picnic on 
Sunday afternoon, July 10 at Byng 
Conservation Park, Dunnville. 
During the weekend of Sept. 17 there will 
be an Anniversary Dinner and Musical 
evening on Saturday, September 17. 
Traditional Anniversary Services on 
Sunday, September 18th. 
All former members, adherents and 
friends are most welcome. For further 
information contact Mr. A.L. Thomp- 
son, 116 Forest St. W., Dunnville, On- 
tario, NIA IN8. 


DOON PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

KITCHENER, ONTARIO 

will be celebrating its 130th Anniversary 

on Sunday, June 26, 1983. 

All former members, adherents and 

friends are invited to join us at the 9 a.m. 

or 10:30 a.m. services conducted by Rev. 

Bert Vancook and at the birthday party 

and picnic in the afternoon at the 

“*Plumarosa’’. 

Please contact Mavis Hutter, 39 Bonnylyn 

Drive, Kitchener, Ont., N2M 1S5 - (519) 

744-2992 for further information. 


Chedoke Presbyterian Church 
is celebrating its 25th anniversary in 1984. 
Former members and friends who would 
like more information about our planned 
events should write to: 
The Anniversary Committee 
Chedoke Presbyterian Church 
110 West 27th St. 
Hamilton, Ont. L9C SAI. 


WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
PIERREFONDS, QUEBEC 
is celebrating its 25th Anniversary the 
weekend of October Ist and 2nd, 1983. 
All former members, adherents, and 
friends who are interested in joining with 

us for the occasion, are most welcome. 
For further information, please contact: 
Mrs. A. Pitcher, 4330 Cedar Drive, 
Pierrefonds, Quebec H9H 2K1 514-626- 
5606. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Giles 
Presbyterian Church, Moser’s River, 
Nova Scotia is making plans to celebrate 
the 50th Anniversary of its church 
building on Sunday, July 17th, 1983. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys with 
learning disabilities 

For further information 
write to 

Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 

UTOPIA, Ontario, LOM 1TO. 
(Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14) 
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New Liskeard, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Howard Smith, 146 Tamarack, 
Timmins, Ont., P4N 6P8. 

Nobleton Presbyterian Church, Nobleton, 
Ont., Rev. A.M. McCombie, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 3819 
Bloor St. W., Islington, Ont., M9B 
1K7. 

Port Hope, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
S.A. Hayes, 197 Burke St., Cobourg, 
Ont., K9A 2K7. (Effective Sept. 25, 
1983) 

Puslinch, Duff’s and Crieff, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Carrie Doehring, Box 224, 
Rockwood, Ont., NOB 2KO. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
5J3. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Westminster Church, 
Ont., Rev. A. Alan Ross, 174 Pentagon 
Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., P6B 5J3. 
(Effective Ist July) 

Scarborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, Apt. 315, 10 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 3A3. 

Scarborough, Wexford Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace Whyte, 471 Manse Road, West 
Hill, Ont., MIE 3V7. 

South Monaghan, Centreville Church, and 
Millbrook, Grace Church, Ont., Rev. 
M.R. Gellatly, 1370 Holloway Dr., 
Peterborough, Ont., K9J 6G2. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS. 

Toronto, Melrose Park Church, Ont., Rev. 
Brian Fraser, 124 Belsize Drive, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1L8. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial Church, Ont., 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 31 Wood Glen 
Road, Scarborough, Ont., MIN 2V8. 

Toronto, Westview Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Charlotte Stuart, 178 
Hastings, Toronto, Ont., M4L 2L3. 

Weston Presbyterian Church, Weston, 
Ont., Rev. T.G. Samuel, 63 Hardwick 
Court, Etobicoke, Ont., M9C 4GS. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Appin-Melbourne-Mosa_ Burns pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. T. Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 

Avonton and Motherwell-Avonbank 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. R.O. Rahn, 
P.O. Box 247, St. Mary’s, Ont., NOM 
2V0. 

Burlington, Pineland Church, Ont., Rev. S. 
Reid Thompson, 118 Huxley Avenue 
South, Hamilton, Ont., L8K 2R1. 

Burlington, Strathcona Church, Ont., Rev. 
Les Renault, 94 Juanita Drive, 
Hamilton, Ont., L9C 2G3. 

Caledonia Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.L. McInnis, 34 Postans Path, An- 
caster, Ont., L9G 3R3. 

Chesley, Geneva Church, Ont., Rev. P.A. 
Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, Ont., NOG 
1L0. 


Dorchester-South Nissouri pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. G. Kay, Belmont, Ont., NOL 
1BO. 

Dutton/Wallacetown/West Lorne 
Churches, Ont., Rev. D.P. McCallum, 
R.R. 1, Dutton, Ont., NOL 1J0. 

Hamilton, St. Columba Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.L. Herbison, 2 Beulah Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ont., L8P 4G9. 

Kirkwall/Sheffield charge, Ont, Rev. 
T.G.M. Bryan, 3338 Bristol Drive, 
Burlington, Ont., L7M 1W4. 

Lucknow/ South Kinloss charge, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, 
Ont., NOG 2RO0. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s/Gorrie, Knox, 
Rev. Vern Tozer, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N., Listowel, Ont., N4W 1P9. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s, and Scottlea, 
Ont., Rev. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, 
Fort Erie, Ont., L2ZA 3W1. 

St. Catharines, St. Giles Church, Ont., 
Rev. Frank Gillespie, P.O. Box 441, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont., LOS 1JO. 

Stratford, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Ross 
Macdonald, 46 Church Street, Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 2P1. 

Thamesville, St. James, and Kent Bridge, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Robert Smith, 
50 Finch Court, Chatham, Ont., N7L 
1H9. 

Welland, Hungarian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh Appel, 3101 St. Paul Ave., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., L2J 2L8. 

Windsor, Paulin Memorial, Ont., Dr. 
William Lawson, 5150 Wynandotte St. 
East, No. L91, Windsor, N8S 1L2. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev. A. Gordon Smith, First 
Presbyterian Church, 339 Twelfth St., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 4M3. 

Thunder Bay, Lakeview Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H.Y. Chang, 635 Grey St., 
Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 2E4. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 
2C0. 

Winnipeg, St. John’s Church, Man., Rev. 
George C. Vais, 26 Wordsworth Way, 
Winnipeg, Man., R3K 0J9. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 


Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s, and Briercrest, 
Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Glenn A. 
Noble, 1530 Winnie St., Swift Current, 
Sask., S9H IRS. : 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Westmount Church, Alta., 
Rev. Joseph E. Riddell, 55 Gladstone 
Crescent, St. Albert, Alta., T83N OW6. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, Valley 
Centre, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Willowdale, Zion Church, Alta., Rev. 
J. Kenneth Macleod, Box 248 Eckville, 
Alta., TOM 0X0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

New Westminster, First Church, B.C., Rev. 
Dr. W.R. Bell, 838 Chestnut St., New 
Westminster, B.C., V3L 4N2. 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Dr. L.E. Siverns, 504 Sutherland 
Ave., Kelowna, B.C., VIY 5X1. 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


For the winnet...a crown! 


I: was always an electric moment. The winner’s name would be called 
out; he would stand up straight and proud; the crowd would applaud 
wildly and the victor’s garland would be placed on his brow. Or it may 
have been some kind of a crown. Nonetheless, for that glorious instant at 


least, he was number one. 


The crownings of kings and 
queens have been golden moments 
in history when everyone has stood 
still and with breathless excitement 
watched that magic occasion when 
the crown has actually been placed 
on the head, and those privileged 
to be in attendance have 
recognized their king and queen. 

The early Christians were never 
privileged to be crowned and 
recognized as either kings or 
queens. Seldom did they come out 
as winners, at least in the eyes of 
the world. When opposition and 
persecution swung into high gear, 
they found that instead of a crown 
on the head, it was abuse that was 
heaped uvon them — cutting and 
sharp and quite often frightening. 
It was more akin to the crown of 
thorns that Jesus had been forced 
to wear. They would feel more like 
losers than they would winners. 

This month, our preparation 
journey for the summer assembly 
of the World Council of Churches 
takes us into a consideration of the 


' crown of life. 


Wherever ‘‘crown’’ is men- 
tioned in the scriptures, more often 
than not it points ahead to 
something by way of reward, 
which is going to happen even- 
tually. There is a ‘‘not yet’’ aspect 
to it, a coming, a future, a some 
day when. 

That was the message given to 
the church in Smyrna in Revelation 
2. If ever a community of faith 
needed encouragement, it was that 
one. They were poor, and there 
were some things that were being 
said against them by some pseudo- 
Jews that were slanderous and 


damaging. Some congregation — 
impoverished and with a steadily 
declining reputation. And that was 
not all! Some of them were ac- 
tually going to be thrown into 
prison, if only for a short time (10 
days). And all they are told is ‘‘be 
faithful, be faithful unto death and I 
will give you the crown of life.’’ 
(R.S.V.) Now that might be all 
right for some, but surely in the 


He wants the 
crown to be 


your crown... 


face of such a promise there have 
to be other questions, simple ones, 
granted, but nonetheless important 
ones — ‘*What about now? How 
do I keep going? How long do I 
have to suffer? Can I stand the 
wait? What do I have to do in the 
meantime? I am not supposed to 
wish I was dead, but if that is the 
only way I can get acrown....”’ 

Such questions remain _per- 
tinent. What about now? How do 
we keep going? How do we remain 
faithful? Christians from around 
the world must surely ask such 
questions, especially those who 
come from countries where there is 
open hostility shown towards the 
church, where your job can 
perpetually be on the line, or even 
your life for that matter. 

In Timothy, Paul must have 
taken the idea of the athlete 


pressing on towards the prize (the 
crown) from his experience as a 
spectator at the early olympic 
games. He would watch the 
contestants nearing the finish line, 
struggling intensely to summon 
forth the last gram of push and 
energy that would give them that 
little extra so that they could burst 
across that magic line first. 

The picture of the race may help 
us understand the crown and its 
‘*not yet’’ aspect. We have to keep 
running now. That means keeping 
close to the Master Runner for he 
sets the pace because he really 
knows what the most suitable one 
is. He shows us the course and he 
never gets too far ahead. There 
may be times when we fall. He 
stops and comes back to us and 
helps us regain our feet so that we 
can keep running. 

Then there is a break, a short 
pause for a rest. The Master 
Runner comes to us and he 
measures our head. He wants the 
fit to be exact. He wants the crown 
to be your crown, made especially 
for you. He wants it to fit per- 
fectly. 

We then begin running again. 
We have caught our breath and the 
spirit of expectation flows through 
us. It is all worthwhile right now. 
And then, someday.....we will 
make it — we will really make it. 
In the meantime, the crown awaits 
our coming. 


Pez us Lord, when we 
become weary. The race is too 
much. We don’t even want to rest. 
We would really like to quit. Why 
does the route have to be uphill so 
much of the time? Come, we pray, 
and journey with us. Help us to 
find the right pace. Your presence 
can make all the difference. In 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 
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Moods of Administrative Council 


moe! 


Top photo: (left to right) | 
oe . ce a oe Karl English, minister at St. | 
oF ee Andrew’s Church, Calgary, and 
ey a Chairman of the Board of Ewart 
College; Dr. Donald Corbett, 
minister at Rosedale Church, 
Toronto, and Chairman of the 
Trustee Board; Tom Norwood, 
elder, layman, and Chairman 
of the Board of Congregational 
Life. 


Bottom photo: Eileen Parish, 
President, W.M.S. (W.D.), 
shares a joke with Norman 
Creen, Comptroller of The 
Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 


eet, 
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James Ross Dickey 


hose of you who saw, either on stage or on film, the 
hugely successful Broadway musical ‘“The Sound of 
Music’’ might remember the following lines from one of 
the many lethally cheerful songs — ‘‘Maria:”’ 
‘How do you solve a problem like Maria? 
How do you catch a cloud and pin it down?’”' 

The ‘‘musical question’ could have been reworded and 
put to the organizers and planners of Congress ’83 (or any 
of its predecessors). 

‘“How do you solve the problem of a Congress? 
Four hundred Presbys predisposed to frown?’’ 

Whatever the formula used in the planning of Congress 
’83, it worked, and the ‘‘problem’’ was solved in such a 
way that the world (or at least that part of it surrounding 
Convocation Hall of the University of Toronto) was treated 
to the somewhat rare sight of approximately four hundred 
Presbyterians emerging from the holiday week-end 
programme obviously happy, exhilarated and inspired. 


1Copyright 1959 Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein 2nd, Howard Lindsay and 


Russel Crouse. 


The ‘‘main events,’’ those at 
which the Congress delegates 
gathered together as a group, took 
place under the eight chandeliers 
and central skylight of Con- 
vocation Hall. Flanking’ the 
podium on either side were 
colourful, twenty-foot banners: on 
opening night we were confronted, 
(symbolically ?) by the four horse- 
men of the Apocalypse — two to 
the right, two on the left. 

There couldn’t have been much 
pre-Congress consultation between 
the theme speakers, so it is all the 
more remarkable that each of the 
four addresses complemented the 
others so well dwelling on a 
different but inter-connected facet 
of tthe = .Gonvressuatueme 
‘‘Hope...for the World.’’ 

Dr. Roy Neehall, formerly 
General Secretary of the Carib- 
bean Conference of Churches, an 
ordained minister and former 
Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in Trinidad, now living in 
Edmonton and working as a 
Consultant to North American 
Churches, promoting international 


understanding and serving as a 


spokesman for churches in the 


Caribbean and Latin America, was 
the first speaker. Dr. Neehall 
began by reminding us that those 
who live in the ‘‘third world’’ live 
in the same world we do, acutely 
aware of the economic disparities 
and injustices that have been 
‘““sivens’? heretofore but grow 
increasingly intolerable. For them, 
as Dr. Neehall said, ‘‘Their 
tomorrow began yesterday.’’ He 
used a touching illustration in 
making his point. A teacher had 
told him of an English grammar 
exercise she had assigned, dealing 
with comparatives and 
superlatives. A little girl handed in 
her assignment with the following 
answers: 

‘‘Good, better, best 

lovely, lovelier, loveliest 

sick, dead, buried.”’ 

For that little girl, living as she 
did without proper medical care in 
her village, the logical and every- 
day progression from ‘‘sick’’ 
was... ‘dead, buried.”’ 

Neehall called for understanding 
for the revolutionary movements 
in Latin America and_ the 
Caribbean. ‘‘We may not want to 
support what they are doing all the 
time, but that doesn’t mean that 
whateiithey (ido) is)  in- 
valid.’’...‘‘Negative feelings will 
arise, but they are not the final 
word under Christian hope.’’ He 
went on to point out the risk in- 
volved in fostering, or in talking 
about, hope among those who face 
hunger, privation and death daily 
— the risk of creating false ex- 
pectations. However, he also 
pointed out that many churches in 
these areas are growing, recovering 
a sense of mission through their 
reading tof /)\the effects; yjof 
colonialism, slavery, etc., from the 
other side, finding ways to explode 
the myths of their powerlessness. 
‘“‘The Bible in the hands of the 
oppressed becomes a tool for 
Overthrowing tyranny.’’ He 
quoted with approval Ernesto 
Cardinal, a priest and the Minister 
of Culture in the new Nicaraguan 
government: ‘‘Contemplation 
carried us to revolution: if that had 


not happened, contemplation 
would not have been authentic. We 
became more and more radical.’’ 
At the same time, in response to 
a question from the floor after his 
speech, Dr. Neehall pointed out 
that the church cannot identify 


Roy Neehall 


completely and totally with any 
regime and must always reserve the 
right to criticize. 

The full text of Dr. Neehall’s 
address, and the addresses of the 
other three speakers are available 
on tape from Communication 
Services at the cost of $5.00 each. 
(Cheques are to be made payable 
to The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada.) Those interested are 
urged to become part of the 
Congress after the fact by writing 
to Communication Services, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 1J7. You will appreciate that 
no more than the slightest taste of 
a 45-minute speech can be con- 
veyed in this brief article. 

Dr. Douglas Hall, Professor of 
Christian Theology, Faculty of 
Religious Studies, McGill 
University — author, writer, editor 
and United Church minister, gave 
what was, for this observer, the 
most original and provocative 
address of the Congress. 

Dealing with the North 
American scene, he suggested to 
Congress that society is now 
vascillating between credulity and 
cynicism. Much of the Church has 
opted for credulity, or a neurotic 
need to believe that is worse than 
credulity since it is more calculated 
— willed through attitudes that, if 
explored, are probably rooted in 
the subconscious. Speaking of 
such Christians he said, ‘‘There are 
entire areas of human experience 


that they won’t permit themselves 
to know anything about....There 
are certain topics that you don’t 
bring up, even, or especially, with 
the clergy. Ours has been a 
‘sanctuary’ kind of religion, a 
haven from the world, a fire- 


Douglas Hall 


escape from history....The ‘new 
evangelicalism’ answers to the 
need of people in our society to 
flee from the _ real world.’’ 
Moreover, this kind of Christianity 
has become, in the minds of many, 
the ‘‘...only kind of Christianity 

Jesus wants you to be a 
millionaire.’’ We trot out the old 
positive language, wanting to 
present ourselves as well-meaning, 
progressive, freedom-loving, 
humanitarian people, but our 
deeds are different, according to 
Hall. ‘‘If I were a citizen of 
Nicaragua or South Africa, I 
would be afraid of the people of 
this continent.”’ 

Hope, Christian hope, expressed 
as it must be, for Hall, in com- 
munity, is the only way the tension 
between expectancy and experience 
(a more positive tension than that 
between credulity and cynicism) is 
to be reconciled. How do we 
maintain Christian hope, ex- 
pectancy, and at the same time be 
honest with each other? 

Dr. Jean Vanier, by now well 
known to Canadian Presbyterians 
as the founder of The In- 
ternational Federation of L’ Arche, 
an organization of homes 
throughout the world for the care 
of the mentally handicapped; the 
son of a former Governor-General 
and a speaker at many national 
and international events (including 
the World Council of Churches 


continued on page 12 
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James Ross Dickey 


The lull before the storm? 


| fees not, at the moment, predisposed to 
think kindly of lulls of any kind. The 
air-cooling (NOT air-conditioning) 
equipment at church offices has broken 
down again. I think that the problem 
must be in getting parts: Bulgarian army 
surplus machinery is hard to come by. 
Either that or the squirrels refuse to run in 
their little wheels. 

For the last week and more we have had 
28° - 30° C. (high eighties Fahrenheit) 
temperatures in the Record offices and 
not a breath of air. Carbon paper runs. 
The lull that has descended is redolent of 
nothing more than an over-used locker- 
room. I shall soon start quoting from the 
**Ancient Mariner.’’ 


Nevertheless, I intend to fill this space 
with words concerning another lull — 
General Assembly. If you have ever spent 
two months at Assembly over four or five 
days in June, you will have experienced a 
lull akin to a time-warp. 

I realize that we who must attend every 
one, and especially we few who must 


attend from the beginning to the end, are. 


somewhat jaded. I have but six notches on 
my typewriter, and at times it seems to me 
as if indeed ‘‘...there is nothing new under 
the sun.”’ 

Resolutions endorsing the Deity, great 
technological leaps such as the careful 
consideration of the use of conference 
telephone calls, yet another objection to 
the system of Ordained Missionary ap- 
pointments, the shying away from 
directing congregations — we much 
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prefer to ‘‘urge’’ them — all contribute to 
one’s lassitude. 

This past Assembly was, in many ways, 
more lull-like than most. 

Some of the more audacious proposals 
approved will not be ‘in place for 
anywhere from one to three years, and 
then only in initial stages. Three 
resignations from General Secretary level 
positions at church offices took effect, 
with another to follow after the next 
Assembly. A changing of the guard also 
contributes to a lull. 

At the same time, we did tie up many 
loose ends. Please God, we are finished 


with the  ‘‘liberty-of-conscience- 
ordination-of-women  issue,’’ for 
example. 


And a certain assertiveness, nebulous 
yet, began to take form. We have been 
faced with some unpleasant realities: 
declining membership; a re-assessment of 
our role in the Christian community, at 
home and abroad, in a world that sets a 
pace which only long-distance runners can 
match. The signs, tenuous yet, but real, 
are that we are beginning to accept, adapt 
and endure. More than that, we may have 
finally been goaded into taking the of- 
fensive. 

A storm can wash away much ac- 
cumulated litter, leave the world cleansed 
and refreshed. Wind can be destructive, 
but it is also a biblical metaphor for the 
Holy Spirit. 

The jury is still out, but we may, at last, 
be poised in hope, not panic. 
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Thanks to the young people 


Back in 1982 a group of young 
people in Presbyterian congrega- 
tions across Canada participated in 
a ‘‘Rock-a-thon’’ to raise money 
for the Lending Funds of our 
church. The purpose of this money 
was to help to reduce the debt load 
of congregations which were aid- 
receiving or which had recently 
become self-supporting. Some 
$32,000 was realized from this ef- 
fort. 

The congregation of Bethel, 
Riverview, N.B., was one of the 
congregations which received 
assistance in the form of a credit of 
$1,000 towards our loans to the 
Lending Fund. This was a welcome 
gift to a congregation which, 
because of its location in one of the 
growth areas of the Atlantic 
Synod, has had to assume a 
relatively heavy debt. 

In a day when the church seems 
preoccupied with great (and not so 
great!) theological debates and 
moral issues, it is encouraging to 
discover that there are still people 
who believe firmly that ‘‘Faith 
without works is dead,’’ and who 
make an effort to put their faith in- 
to action. 

On behalf of the Board, Session 
and congregation of Bethel 
Church, I want to express our 
heartfelt gratitude to those young 
people, whose names are unknown 


LETTERS 


to us, but whose concern and in- 
terest have touched us deeply. 

(Rey.) Basil Lowery, 

Bethel Church, 

Riverview, N.B. 


Appreciation 

I continue to enjoy The Record 
and to appreciate the quality of 
your work as the Editor and the 
content of so many of the articles 
chosen. It was a delight to have yet 
another article from the pen of Dr. 
Smart, a man I so greatly ap- 

preciated and respected. 
(Rev.) Hugh L. Nugent, 
Ripley, Ont. 


»>! 


Share ‘‘the bright spot 


Barsanuphius is the bright spot 
of your excellent paper and of my 
month. Why not compile all his 
pieces right from the beginning in 
book form? You might have an 
instant best-seller and certainly a 
noteworthy addition to Canadian 
humour. 

Arthur Ward, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Any ideas? 

I enclose with this note my 
cheque for $7.00 for continued 
subscription to your excellent 


church magazine. Each monthly 
issue is read eagerly by many here. 


Watson’s Wor.tp 


eats 
Tass 
FRENTE BOS 


Bale: sta 
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Soll be 


HAVE A GOOD MILLENNIUM | 


Coin a Sie Yaa 


s 
a 


We enjoy them all. 

As our U.P.U.S.A. Church and 
our P.C.U.S. will unite in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in June of this year, one 
supposes that a ‘“‘new’’ magazine 
just might be forthcoming. The 
U.S. Church have their ‘‘Survey”’ 
which is a fairly good publication, 
and our U.P. Church has ‘‘A.D.’’, 
which leaves so much to be 
desired. 

Perhaps your fine editorial staff 
could offer the united Northern 
and Southern Churches some ideas 
for a successful church magazine 
like your ‘‘Record.”’ 

(Rev.) James A.M. Hanna, 
Oak Hill, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Superb 
Your editorial in the May issue 
(re the bandwagoners of our times) 
is superb. Keep it up. 
Ed. Vanderkloet, 
Toronto, Ont. 


““AMEN!”’ 


After reading your ‘‘Band- 
wagon’’ editorial in the May issue I 
spontaneously murmured 
““AMEN!’’ You’ have written 
something which needed to be said 
for some time in our denomina- 
tion. 

Keep walking. It is worth the ef- 
fort. 

(Rev.) George Johnston, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Noel Watson 


enya ie) 


res: 


& Gain 7S ih is 4g 
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Perceptive 

Your May editorial, ‘‘Ban the 
bandwagon...’’, was outstandingly 
perceptive right through. The last 
three paragraphs are beautiful and 
should be repeated: ‘‘Just as it isa 
betrayal of our Gospel... He who 
said that the Kingdom of God is 
within you, had something much 
more important in mind than 

that.’’ Thank you! 
E. MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 


Sane advice 


Your May editorial, ‘‘Ban the 
Bandwagon ... I prefer to walk’’ 
was most enjoyable. It offered 
very sane advice to all Christians. 

Harry Antonides, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Praise indeed! 


In your time as Editor of The 
Record you have written many fine 
Editorials, perceptive, temperate, 
and intelligent. There has not been 
a finer one than that in the May 
issue. 

The logic employed would be 
very difficult to deny, and the 
language superior indeed. You 
have set a standard that more of 
our people could follow, with 
benefit to us all. 

William S. Thomson, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Straw men and women 
in the wagon 


It was with some disap- 
pointment that I read your latest 
editorial on the sins of social 
activism within the Church (‘‘Ban 
the bandwagon I prefer to 
walk’’). By the end of the piece, I 
found myself desperate for some 
specific references to people or 
organizations that fit your 
descriptions. But, alas, 
but straw men and women filled 
with vague generalities mounted 


defiantly on some imagined vehicle - 


rushing towards some wonderland 
of power. Cute phrases, maybe, 


but such editorials do little to help 


the Church struggle through the 
difficult yet necessary respon- 


nothing © 


sibility of social involvement. 

Let me assure the readers of The 
Record that there is still a Church, 
even among social activists. In 
fact, most of us would have 
burned out long ago had our 
primary commitment been to some 
cause or bandwagon that provided 
the possibility to become movers 
and shakers. For Presbyterians in 
Canada who wish to remain 
faithful to the Reformed tradition 
as it has been articulated in the 
Declaration of Faith concerning 
Church and Nation (added to our 
subordinate standards in 1955), the 
polarizations that you are so fond 
of painting on your large canvas 
are not the determining factors in 
our social activism. Our social 
responsibility rests upon _ the 
initiative of God in establishing 
Christ’s lordship over both Church 
and Nation. Our Declaration 
insists that the righteousness of 
God is the sole foundation of 
national justice, development and 
destiny and that every organ of 
power — cultural, political, social 
and economic — is a stewardship 
from Christ. Every abuse of power 
constitutes a breach of that trust, is 
destructive to the abuser and 
injurious to the glory of God 
among his creatures. The Church, 
therefore, has the duty to 
denounce and resist every form of 
tyranny, be it ecclesiastical, 
economic or political. We must not 
merge or confuse the Gospel with 
any political, economic, cultural or 
nationalistic creed, but, at the 
same time, we cannot hold aloof 
from the affairs of the nations 
because our ministry comes from 
the One who is with humanity for 
humanity’s redemption. There are 
two dimensions in the _ recon- 
ciliation offered by God in Jesus 
Christ — God with humanity and 
humanity with each other in every 
aspect of our existence. 

I would be the first to admit that 
some within the Church are prone 
to hopping on _ bandwagons 
moving either to the left or to the 
right. But they are a_ small 
minority. The overwhelming 
majority of those who I have 

continued on page 34 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN HAGERSVILLE, ONT- 
ARIO will mark its centenary with three 
special services of celebration in October. 
On October 2, Mrs. Dorothy Neal who is 
W.M.S. Synodical President of 
Hamilton-London Synod will speak at the 
11:00 a.m. service and again at a special 
W.M.S. Thankoffering Service at 7:00 
p.m. 

A Centennial Thanksgiving Service will be 
held on October 11, with the incumbent 
minister Reverend Fred Austen 
“*Appreciation 
Night’’ celebrations will begin, 
remembering and honouring all those 
who have ‘“‘laid stones of faith’’ over the 
years. 

On October 16, the precise Anniversary 
date, the 100th Anniversary Service will 
be held with the Reverend J. Douglas 
Gordon of Mitchell, Ontario as the guest 
preacher. Mr. Gordon is the son of a 
former minister of St. Andrew’s 
Hagersville. He will also preach at a 
special Community Service at 7:00 p.m. 
All friends and former members are 
welcome and eagerly expected. 


preaching. At 7:00 p.m. 
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PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


David Watts 


Reflections on being less than a fully bilingual Canadian 


So the tribune came and said to him, 
‘Tell me, are you a Roman citizen?”’ 


And he said, ‘‘Yes.”’ 


The tribune answered, ‘‘I bought this 
citizenship for a large sum.”’ 


Paul said, ‘‘But I was born a citizen.’’ 


I: we were to substitute the words ‘‘bilingual Canadian’’ for ‘‘Roman 
citizen’? and ‘‘raised’’ for ‘‘born,’’ we would have a pretty good 
statement of the dilemma that confronts most adult Canadians of near 
middle age in our day. We now inhabit an officially bilingual country 
whose children have the opportunity of growing up in two languages, and 
whose elders — save for a privileged few — are either envious of that 
‘experience, or resentful of being bypassed in a game whose rules seem to 
have changed since they started playing. 


I am one of the in-between 
generation of Anglophones who 
came on the scene while this was 
coming about. Our parents’ 
generation learned their French — 
when they learned it — in 90 
minutes per week in high school, 
and grew up unashamedly 
unilingual. Our children can take 
their education in French from 
kindergarten or nursery school, if 
they so desire. My generation was 
born too late to ignore the French 
fact as a given one in Canadian 
life, yet too early to benefit from 
bilingual schooling. We have had 
to scramble and improvise — 
summer courses in Québec, night 
classes in the civil service, overseas 
exchanges — all of which leave us 
both stimulated and frustrated, 
eager and yet inadequate at the 
mastery of ‘‘new tricks’’ in mid- 
life. 
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Being in this position has many 
negative feelings. Often it is to feel 
both choked and constipated, with 
the oxygenated air of adult in- 
tuitions unable to get inside, and 
many of our most moving 
emotions and experiences unable 
to get out. Humour, poetry and 
anecdote, anger, remain trapped 
within. The things that make us 
interesting, scintillating and three- 
dimensional people in our mother 
culture are unreachable in this new 
medium. We feel dull, awkward, 
flat, frozen. We are often treated 
like children, aged or handicapped 
people; others seem to assume that 
we don’t know what we want if we 
can’t express it right. 

Yet this has another side. For 
the child has advantages that often 
compensate for a lack of ar- 
ticulateness in communicating with 
adults. These are the lack of 


Aci sne 2 


inhibition and vulnerability. The 
child is often prepared to be 
vulnerable, to expose his weakness 
in situations where he is not in 
control, and to let others help him 
in saying what he wants to say. 

I experienced such an openness 


and out-reaching across. the 
language barrier — not among 
children but adults — twice, in the 
summer and fall of 1970 in 
Montreal. The first was in an 
orientation session for overseas, in 
which a dozen Anglophones and 
an approximately equal number of 
Francophones were learning each 
other’s language. Whenever we got 
together at class breaks or in other 
social settings, the rule was that we 
had to address the other person in 
his or her own mother-tongue. We 
were free to use our language in 
reply, for we would presumably be 
answering a question that had 
come in our own mother-tongue. 
Each of us was therefore 
sometimes in a_ position of 
weakness, where another was 
helping him to express himself in a 
second language, and sometimes in 
a position of strength, where he 
was helping another person to 
express himself. In that situation 


there was no attempt at impressing 
or one-up-manship; we were all 
mutually and_ alternately 
vulnerable. 

The second experience was three 
months later, in the October 
Crisis, when we were waiting in 
line to see Pierre Laporte’s body 
lying in state in the Montreal 
courthouse. In the shock and grief 
following his murder — not just 
for Laporte, but for ourselves and 
each other as Québecois and 
Canadians in those uncertain days 
— I saw and felt linguistic and 
cultural barriers fall, briefly, to an 
extent I had not observed before in 
the city. People were addressing 
each other in broken French and 
English, not caring so much about 
the correctness of their speech as 
the message they were seeking to 
communicate — a message deeper 
than words. This message was 
expressed in smiles, tears, in other 
facial expressions and _ body 
language, in acts of courtesy and 
consideration for virtual strangers. 
It was one of revealing one’s hurt 
and confusion, of caring for others 
who were similarly vulnerable, or 
seeking to understand (i.e., ‘‘stand 
among/with’’) those different. 


If I had to reduce it to a single 
phrase, it is this unrequited longing 
or yearning for understanding that 
is both the weakness and the gift of 
the partially bilingual person. For 
he has seen and experienced too 
much of the other to dismiss him, 
but not enough to know. This is an 
experience that will probably never 
be understood by a Trudeau or a 
Turner, to whom communication 
is an instant reality. 

In the hunger and thirst to 
understand, we can identify with 
others who are seeking to know 
and be known — the immigrant in 
a new culture, the speech or 
hearing-handicapped, the 
economically dispossessed, and 
even our most intimate friends 
whose innermost being is ever 
hidden from us. So can we ex- 
perience and show forth the 
oneness of him in whom “‘there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor 
free, male nor female’’ nor young 
nor old! (Galatians 3:28). 4 


David Watts is a free lance writer who is 
currently on an Alberta-Québec teacher 
exchange and living in Fabreville-Laval, 
Québec. 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


| he results of the 1981 Census came out a 

few months ago and things didn’t look 
too good for the Presbyterians. By now you will 
have discovered that 812,110 Canadians iden- 
tified themselves as Presbyterians in 1981 com- 
pared with 872,335 in 1971 — a percentage 
drop of 7%. 

When this information was released the 

Editor of The Record immediately sent me an 
urgent message: 
“Can you do an analysis of the census 
Jfigures which makes us look good? If you 
are able to oblige, your honorarium will in- 
crease by at least 7%.’”’ 

Needless to say, I was able to oblige. In this, 
the age of the computer, mere figures mean lit- 
tle or nothing. The plain fact is that people 
don’t really understand them. What they pay 
attention to is wise and expert interpretation — 
or better still, something that sounds like wise 
and expert interpretation. That I can provide in 
abundance. 

The following press release is my own upbeat 
interpretation of the bad news, done in the best 
tradition of positive and possibility thinking: 

PRESBYTERIANS CHEERED 
BY CENSUS RESULTS 

““We greet with delight the wonderful news 
that MORE THAN 812,109 Canadians iden- 
tified themselves as Presbyterians in the recent 
Census.”’ 

(Note how IT start with the good side. 
Positive thinking requires the absolute sup- 
pression of anything which might worry us. 
Note also the clever use of superlatives. By 
deducting one member from the total 
number of Presbyterians we can make the 
more impressive claim of ‘‘more than.’’) 
The press release continues: 

“Still the third largest of Canada’s Protes- 

tant denominations, the church, through 
valiant and determined resistance to all the 
forces arrayed against her, lost but a measly 7% 
in the ten difficult years of the ’70s.’’ 
(Most readers will be so pleased that we are 
still the third largest protestant group they 
will not even notice the 7% drop. Besides, by 
Dhrasing it this way the loss seems to be 
somebody else’s fault.) 

Before continuing with the rest of the press 
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release, I have to explain to you that positive 
and possibility thinking both have their limits. I 
think I have more or less reached those limits in 
the above. But obviously more needs to be said. 
Accordingly I will employ the techniques of an 
invention of my own: “impossibility thinking. ’’ 

The rest of the press release is accordingly 
quite inventive: 

“We note that the Census has 1,788,995 peo- 
ple who identify themselves as having ‘No 
Religion.’ Since a great many graduates of our 
colleges are preaching sermons which point out 
that Presbyterianism is not a religion but a 
system of church government, it seems likely 
that a lot of Presbyterians were confused, and 
under the influence of such _ preaching, 
mistakenly listed themselves in the ‘No 
Religion’ column. Using the most up-to-date 
statistical methods of analysis, together with 
the appropriate seasonal averaging, experts 
have calculated that 623,402 of the ‘no religion’ 
people are really Presbyterians. 

“Tt also seems likely that some Presbyterians 
have their church’s name mixed up with that 
other well-known denomination beginning with 
the letter ‘‘P’’? — Pentecostal. It may well be 
that their impressive growth of 54% is due to a 
lot of Presbyterians muddling up the census 
form. The expert statisticians have therefore 
deducted 202,003 from the Pentecostals. 

“Being quite bright theologically, most 
Presbyterians know that we are a part of the 
Holy Catholic and Universal Church. Our ex- 
perts have concluded that 4,621,217 
Presbyterians got mixed up by the terminology 
of the form and drifted over into the R.C. col- 
umn, 

‘“‘When we add all the Presbyterians who 
refused to fill out the census form because it 
was contrary to the Canadian Charter of Rights 
and the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
along with others who wouldn’t participate 
because women were included, we get a grand 
total of 6,258,732!’ 

Imagine that. 6,258,732 people! Give or take 
a few million (the experts’ margin of error) 
that’s still a lot of Presbyterians. Now if we 
could only get them to give to the Budget of the 
General Assembly..... m 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


A summer remembered 


than to lurk in the streets, consort- 
ing with his friends, or to sit on the 
front porch and create youthful 
dreams of glory that inevitably in- 
volved the conquering of other na- 
tions’ armies, Napoleon style, or 
the successful conquest of the 
elusive young woman of the day, 
who was invariably away with her 
family on a month-long vacation. 


Fie, it’s here! Summer is so very long in coming to full blossom in 
Canada that it seems to be over almost as soon as it has arrived. But at 
last, the season we contemplate much of the year is with us. 

Summer, with its long, warm days and short, pleasant nights, has a pro- 
found effect on winter-weary and often spring-starved Canadians. It’s the 
time of year when the pace of life eases up right across the country, more 
people pursue leisure and there is less than deep concern about work as 
most of us lie back and turn our eyes toward the sun. This is also a time for 
dreamers, who may choose to sit in a field, watch the birds, listen to the 
crickets or just, as they say, observe the grass grow. And it’s a great season 


for reminiscing. 


We all have memories of our 
own favourite summers. Some 
may recall those magic days in late 
June when the hot sun closed in 
around school windows and 
young minds, melting the concen- 
tration on algebra and history. 
Then came that moment of 
unrestrained euphoria when the 
doors were flung open on the last 
day of the school year and hun- 
dreds of joyous youngsters spilled 
out, screaming and leaping with 
excitement and anticipation. 

The two magic months of July 
and August have come to mean 
different things to different peo- 
ple, but all can agree on one com- 
mon denominator. They are a very 
special time. 

My earliest memories from these 
months centre on the figures of a 
short, chirpy, bald-headed man 
and a large, lethargic, bay- 
coloured horse. They delivered the 
bread in our area. Every day, in 
the late morning hours, the old 
horse would come _ lumbering 
around the corner at the bottom of 
our street with the tall, brown 
‘‘Canada Bread’’ wagon in tow. 
High up in a leather-seatéd alcove, 
behind and above the horse, was 
the lovable, diminutive personality 
_we had all come to know. He 
would jump down gingerly from 
the wagon, pull his commodious 
basket out of the back and head 
off up the street. As he skittered 


from door to door the horse would 
follow. Occasionally, the bread- 
man would return to the wagon to 
replenish his basket with those 
renowned goodies: white, brown 
and wholewheat bread, chocolate 
cake, chelsea buns and butter tarts. 
The old horse edged the wagon up 
the street entirely on his own and 
with an enviable artistry. The pac- 
ing was critical: he kept the wagon 
never too far ahead or never too 
far behind the breadman and 
seemed to carry out his assignment 
with an almost disinterested 
aplomb. 

It was a process that captivated a 
small boy who had nothing better 
to do on those warm, summer days 


But the everyday routine, 
whether the reality of street play or 
just the stuff of dreams, paled into 
irrelevance when the breadman 
and his trusted horse turned into 
our road. That cheery man with 
the twinkle in his eye dominated 
the scene when he was nearby. 

Imagine then the joy of a small 
boy when this heroic figure finally 
said ‘‘yes’’ after being asked for 
the umpteenth time whether he 
would take a passenger and allow 
an eager youngster to help him on 
his rounds. I can still remember the 
first climb up into the wagon and 
the warm smell of the fresh bread. 
Then came the day when I was en- 
trusted with my first delivery and 
that special moment when I was 
given the signal honour of being 
allowed to tie the feedbag on to the 
horse. It was a wonderful summer 
and it ended successfully. I was 
promised a return engagement the 
following year. 

There followed several subse- 
quent summers of this happy ar- 
rangement, but the first is still the 
most memorable. It was the begin- 
ning of my work experience and 
represented the first tangible in- 
troduction to life outside my own 
neighbourhood. Of course, the 
days of the horse and the bread- 
wagon are long gone. Still, for me, 
they conjure a shining memory. A 
simple remembrance of summers 
past: perhaps like some of your 


own. 
0 
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Congress ’83 


continued from page 3 


Assembly in Vancouver this July- 
August), drew in his own 
inimitable way on his one-to-one 
experiences with the handicapped. 

Perhaps the best known of all 
the speakers, the attendance on 
Sunday morning, at Vanier’s turn 
on the agenda, was higher — no 
doubt including many who had 
come just to drop-in and ‘‘audit’’ 
this part of the Congress. 

To use a by now tired and 
overworked word, Dr. Vanier’s 
‘‘charismatic’’ presence draws 
people. He was engulfed with 
people, young and old, looking for 
answers to who knows how many 
problems, both after his talk and 
throughout the Congress. He was 
asked, in the question period how 
he dealt with adulation. He 
replied: ‘‘When I get back to my 
community people know 
me....that’s the beauty of com- 
munity. There is a danger in taking 
things too seriously — it is God’s 
work, not ours.’’ 

Vanier dwelt on the theme of 
hope by approaching it from the 
core of the Gospel....freedom that 
unguarded love bestows and its 
power to heal, liberate, make 
whole, give peace. With one 
anecdote from his experience after 
another, he illustrated the force of 
this power, finding it even in 
people who were not Christian, 
who as he said, ‘‘had another 
name’’ for the God who loves us 
all. This love has an imperative 
that brings dire consequences when 
it is refused. ‘‘When we do not 
share we maim....There is a danger 
inn sceing ss difference Vaswra 
threat....The poor (Dr. Vanier’s 
use of the term includes the 
handicapped, those on _ the 
‘fringes, ) as’ well\:.as +-the 
economically deprived) are asking 
for recognition as much as 
money.”’ 

Toronto’s own Dr. Ruth 
Alison, associate professor, 
Department of Medicine at the 
University of Toronto, | staff- 
member of Princess Margaret 
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Hospital, a member of Glenview 
Presbyterian Church and an expert 
on the treating of cancer had the 
unenviable fourth and last spot on 
the list of speakers. 

She rose to the occasion by 
drawing both on her own life — 
her faith-journey — and on her 
experience in treating cancer 
patients, many of them terminally 
ill. Using as a ‘text’ ‘‘Always be 
ready to give reason for the hope 
that is in you,’’ she began by 
paying tribute to the influence of 
Dr. J. Stanley Glen (perhaps best 
known as a former Principal of 
Knox College, Toronto) in her life. 
When, in 1943, she was struggling 


Ruth Alison 


with the decision regarding the 
course of her life’s work, and with 
the seemingly perpetual tension 
between matters of faith and 
science, Dr. Glen helped her on 
both counts. ‘‘Science can tell you 
the ‘how’ of things, never the 
‘why’ ’’ was one answer. The 
other... ‘‘Your mission is where 
you are. If there is something you 
don’t like — change it.’’ 

Dr. Alison certainly did go on to 
change things, becoming a widely 
respected physician at the same 
time witnessing to her faith anc 
dealing with health ‘‘not just (as) 
an absence of disease’’ but in terms 
of the ‘‘wholeness of the person.’’ 
Health is a _ socio-theological 
matter and not simply a physical 
one for Dr. Alison. She objects to 
the thinking which has reduced 
contemporary man to matter. The 
question is ‘‘not how we function, 
but how we _ feel.’’ Mental, 
physical and spiritual aspects to 
life constitute a unity and cannot 
be ‘‘separated out.’’ Dr. Alison 
drew from her wide experience as a 


doctor drawing on illustrations of 
hope on the cancer wards — hope 
through the many advances that 
have been made in the last ten or 
twenty years, and even, or 
especially, hope among. people 
who know that they are terminally 
ill, but have learned to face the end 
expectantly and in faith. ‘‘Death is 
not the worst thing. The worst 
thing is not to have lived before we 
die.”’ 


(): course, the Congress was 
more than the sum of its 
speakers. There were thirty 
workshops on subjects as varied as 
‘“‘The Christian in the Nuclear 
Era,’’ ‘‘Parable as Theatre’’ and 
‘*Visiting the Sick.’’ There were 
displays from the Boards and 
Committees of the church, a 
‘‘coffee house’? and times and 
places for conversation, reflection 
and fellowship. A thorough Bible 
study was organized throughout 
the Congress under the able 
leadership of Dr. Raymond 
Humphries of Knox College, 
around the passages Ezekiel 37 and 
Matthew 25:31-46. 

The music was a rich and varied 
addition to times of worship. Mr. 
Chris Hunt, Organist and Music 
Director at Thornhill Presbyterian 
Church used the fine Convocation 
Hall organ to great advantage. The 
Canadian Brass _ performed 
superbly on Saturday night, 
mixing wit and talent in a package 
that was to be a highlight for many 
and a drawing card for those who 
otherwise were not part of the 
Congress itself. The ‘‘Hope’’ 
singers from Hopedale Church, 
Oakville, Ontario, ‘‘The Young 
Generation Singers’’ from 
Lethbridge, Alberta, John 
Greenwood, a ‘‘no-name’’ trio 
consisting of Chris Vieira, Terry 
Samuel and Norm Creen all played 
a valuable part in exposing the 
delegates to the rich variety of 
musical talent possible in Christian 
worship, and out of a ‘‘worship’’ 
context, for that matter. The 
hymns -chosen were carefully 
“‘edited,’’ by the omission of 
certain verses, to avoid all ex- 
clusively sexist language. 


Liturgical dance troupe ‘‘Life’’ from British Columbia. 
Rev. Brian Fraser, Glebe Church, Toronto, is seen sitting in 


the background. 


interest was the 


Of special 
participation of a liturgical dance 
troupe from British Columbia, 
‘“‘Life.”’ The group included the 
Rev. Drew Strickland, minister at 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Newton, B.C. They 
brought what was for many a new 
experience in worship — a 
demonstration of a new, 
reverential and meaningful 
element that, though biblical, has 
been lacking in the _ western 
Christian tradition for too long. 
We hope to feature the work of 
this troupe in a future edition of 
The Record. 

One could go on and, in the 
course of doing so, sound like one 
of those tedious ‘‘thank you’’ 
speeches made by _ performers 
receiving Oscars, or any other gala 
award. Some are sure to be left 
out. However, the work and 
participation of Dr. James Evans 
of St. Andrew’s, King Street, 


performance. 


Toronto; \.can.) ‘notwapass 
unrecognized. He held the plenary 
sessions together as a_ general 
purpose ‘‘M.C.,’’ moderated the 
panel of speakers and punctured 
any incipient balloons of solemnity 
with his ready wit. His sermon at 
the Communion service con- 
cluding Congress was a masterful 
summation and exploration of the 
theme, tying in many diverse 
strands and emphasizing that 
though the delegates would not 
leave Congress with a set of ready- 
made answers on which they all 
agreed, if they concentrated on the 
question ‘‘How do people work 
with power and effectiveness in the 
Bible’’ they would find that they 
could indeed change things. ‘‘If 
you don’t believe that what you do 
can change things, you have very 
little power in the present.”’ 

A few miscellaneous notes: It 
rained again. Not as much as 
throughout the last Congress, but 


“‘The Canadian Brass’’ mixed wit and talent in an evening 


enough. Perhaps the next Congress 
Committee can offer its services 
and allay some expenses, by of- 
fering to hold the event in the 
drought-stricken area that comes 
up with the best financial package. 

Congress did finish in the black, 
in spite of a lower than expected 
registration of approximately 380 
delegates. Money was saved on 
travel by ‘‘seat-saver’’ fares and 
the like. 

‘*Toronto the Good’’ was not so 
good to one young man who made 
the mistake of going jogging late 
one night — he was mugged, not 
once, but twice! 

To finish without mention of the 
Congress Chairman would be a 
gross and callous oversight. The 
Rev. Harry Waite, and _ his 
committee of sixteen deserve the 
gratitude of the church for their 
labours. 


O 
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Kingston, Ontario 


Toes is in literature, a device known as ‘‘sympathetic fallacy’’ by 
which the author has the weather conform with the mood of the plot. 
Shakespeare used it often. Its most popular medium to-day is the horror 
film, the old-fashioned kind that opens with a couple in a ’48 Ford driving 
through a howling rain-storm. The car breaks down. The only nearby 
dwelling is a- huge and apparently deserted castle ... and you know the rest. 


inrees or mthies TOUr) wast 
Assemblies were treated to sym- 
pathetic fallacy. Thunderstorms 
rumbled, lightning crackled at 
Windsor in 1980 when the fiercest 
debate on the liberty-of-conscience 
ordination-of-women (as an 
acronym ‘‘LOCOOW’”’ just won’t 
do) took place. In Ottawa, the heat 
of frustration as commissioners 
tried to cut a path through the pro- 
cedural tangle was mirrored in the 


Text: James Ross Dickey / Photos: Mary Visser 
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shimmering heat of an Ottawa 
summer. 
This year the weather was 


nothing short of perfect the first 
day — Sunday — then degenerated 
into drizzle, cool spells with threats 
of rain, then cool days without the 
threat of rain. 

The Assembly began without the 
anticipation of ‘‘big issues.’” Some 
veterans were actually looking for- 
ward to a nice, quick and unevent- 


ful few days. The subsequent 
uncertainty in the weather was to 
parallel an uncertainty in the 
Assembly — a vague anxiety, a dis- 
ease, that whatever we were doing, 
somehow it wasn’t what we should 
be doing. Finally, as it ended, we 
were left with an Assembly that 
wasn’t bad, but, at the same time, 
an Assembly nobody could really 
warm up to. Business was done, 
decisions made, but the end pro- 
duct was not the stuff of dreams or 
the inspiration for many new 
beginnings. Blah, like the weather. 

Oh well, it is nice to know that 
somebody is sympathetic to our 
fallacies and, after all, there are 
only so many ‘‘mountain-tops’’ to 
a customer. . 


ee 


The office of Moderator changes hands (Dr. Donald C. MacDonald, Dr. Wayne Smith). 


Asx’ opened on a glorious Sunday evening in an absolutely pack- 
ed St. Andrew’s Church in Kingston, Ontario. Anticipating an 


overflow, the host minister, the Rev.William F. Duffy, had arranged for a 
closed circuit television broadcast of the service and approximately two 
dozen people participated via a television set in the church hall. The T.V. 
lights, coupled with the overflow attendance, made for a ‘‘warm”’ service 
in more ways than one. The choir, over 40 in number and made up of 
members from at least five other choirs (I counted by the variety of choir 
robes) led in singing that was about as far from a Presbyterian dirge as it 


could be — truly jubilant. 


The service was conducted by 
Mr. Duffy and by the Moderator 
of the 108th Assembly, Dr. Wayne 
Smith, who preached the sermon 
and co-celebrated the sacrament of 
Holy Communion with the host 
minister. 

Using as his texts I Corinthians 
16:9 and Rev. 3:8 Dr. Smith took 
the theme of the open door — 
drawing attention to the fact that 
for Paul it was an open door of op- 
portunity in spite of adversaries 
and for the church in Philadelphia 


it was likewise an open door — 
‘‘swinging both ways, outward to 
the world, inward from God to the 
church’? — even though 
Philadelphia was the _ smallest, 
weakest of the seven churches. 
Drawing an analogy with The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
Dr. Smith pointed to four open 
door opportunities for us if we 
would seize them. We possess a 
sturdy piety; a pride in our past; a 
healthy theology (not admired as 
much in our own circles as by 


others); and a cohesiveness in spite 
of diversity. However, there are 
counter-indicators of opportunity 
for each of these assets according 
to Dr. Smith. 

Our piety is held in contempt 
and disdain by the leaders of our 
people. The pride in our past has 
often become a pride in our church 
and not in the Lord of the Church. 
Too often we hark back to an im- 
aginary ‘‘golden age’’ of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
and plead that we are too small 
now to be very effective. We suffer 
from a loyalty to the past instead 
of obedience to the Lord of the 
present. We have become 
enamoured with a theology of 
“‘novelty and obtuseness.’’ Here 
Dr. Smith quoted the Church of 
England apologist Harry Blamires: 
‘‘Aberrant theology is the mark of 
affluence and ease.’’ A final 
counter-indicator is a schismatic 
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Dr. Bob MacMillan, representing 
The Presbyterian Church Building 
Corporation. 


tendency among some to define 
who is a Presbyterian, and who is 
not, on strictly personal terms. 

Dr. Smith went on to point out 
that we have external adversaries 
as well. The secular world, mas- 
querading behind the mask of 
pluralism, would have us refrain 
from talking about the claims of 
Christianity because it might of- 
fend some groups. Then too, socie- 
ty prefers a ‘‘supermarket ap- 
proach’’ to ethical questions, and 
‘optional solutions’’ to problems 
of meaning. 

In spite of all ‘‘adversaries,”’ 
within and without, Dr. Smith 
said, ‘‘I feel far better about the 
state of the church than I did a 
year ago at this time.’’ 

He concluded with a challenge. 
‘‘What shall we do?’’ He called us 
to preach, teach and heal as did 
our Lord. Not all are called to do 
so from a pulpit but all are called 
to preach to a world that ‘‘wat- 
ches’’ the church intensely. ‘‘Ours 
is a missionary situation in Canada 
— Canada is not a Christian coun- 
try.’’ In law, education and the 


109th General Assembly 


A “‘briefing session’’ audience. Left to right: Rick Gunn (YAO), Dr. James 


Evans, Sherlyn Bertholet (YAO), Dr. Jack Cooper, Dr. Alexandra Johnston. 


morality of the nation ‘‘all but the 
memory is gone, but people who 
do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness must be filled.”’ 

The Assembly itself opened with 
the unopposed election of Dr. 
Donald C. MacDonald to the of- 
fice of Moderator of the 109th 
General Assembly. This proved to 
be one of the more unambiguously 
welcome decisions since Dr. Mac- 
Donald’s wit was to lighten many a 
dull moment and his efficiency 
(garnered through years of ex- 
perience as Principal Clerk) was to 
prove a sure guide in avoiding the 
morass of the side-track. 

Monday and Tuesday were spent 
in the usual way, in briefing ses- 
sions: a race between the brain’s 
capacity to absorb and the more 
humble parts of the anatomy to en- 
dure. 

The guest at the Assembly ban- 
quet on Monday evening was the 
Member of Parliament for 
Kingston — The Islands (and one- 
time leadership candidate for her 
party), Flora MacDonald. 

After thanking us for welcoming 
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her ‘‘back into the family,’’ 
(noting that her mother and 
father’s decision in 1925 made the 
welcome necessary), she said ‘‘I 
have to know how in this week, 
you make the transition so easily 
from one moderator to another.”’ 
Evidently, as the events of the rest 
of the week unfolded in Ottawa, 
we weren’t able to help her. Dr. 
MacDonald did try, offering the 
opinion that ‘‘In selecting our 
leaders we do it on talent alone.”’ 
Ms. MacDonald, in a_ veiled 
reference to a (Presbyterian) Prime 
Minister of an earlier day, noted 
that since it was the 92nd anniver- 
sary of the death of Sir John A. 
MacDonald, she had been ‘‘com- 
muning’’ with Sir John, trying to 
get) farfewicluesir 

On a more serious note, she 
made reference to an anniversary 
service at which she was a guest — 
the 150th anniversary of the con- 
gregation in Picton. Many of the 
founders had been settlers driven 
to emigrate by the Highland 
Clearances. She noted that ‘‘the 
same fears and oppressions which 


our forebearers fled, to-day are ex- 
perienced by the majority of peo- 
ple around the world. We have a 
responsibility. to remind people in 
our congregations and elsewhere 
of their plight and (our) respon- 
sibility to the wider world. 

The banquet was also the occa- 
sion of the traditional presentation 
by the Canadian Bible Society to 
the incoming Moderator, of a Bi- 
ble. Dr. MacDonald remarked, 
“Coming at my retirement I’m 
glad to have a book to read. I’m 
sure that you wouldn’t give me a 
book that wasn’t interesting.”’ 

Two of the previous five 
Assemblies came and went without 
the aid of bagpipes or Scottish 
dancing. This was not one of them. 
The Rob Roy dancers and piper 
Scott Hall were well received — in- 
deed Scott Hall was the finest this 
reporter has heard — the closest 
thing to a jazz piper I’ve ever en- 
countered and a formidable talent 
on’ a “*difficult”’ ‘ instrument. 
However a motion made at 
Assembly by the Rev. Yme 
Woensdregt (Presbytery of 
Superior) drew the attention of 
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Flora MacDonald, MP, guest speaker 
at the Assembly banquet. 


those who will be organizing future 
Assemblies that within The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada to- 
day “‘there is a diversity of cultural 


T* following account of the proceedings is selective and unofficial. It 
is selective with a view to conveying news of decisions that bear 
directly on the life and/or assumed interests of the average Presbyterian in 
the pew. It is unofficial because the only official account of the pro- 
ceedings will be found in the Acts and Proceedings, copies of which will be 
sent to every minister and representative elder this fall. They will also be 
available, on a first-come basis, to any who wish to purchase them at a 
cost of $6.00 by writing to The Clerk’s Office, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 


Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


The transcription of the 
decision-making process will not 
be strictly chronological, but 
rather by Board, Committee or 
general subject matter. 


The Administrative Council 
Trying to find a middle way bet- 
ween the desirable and the finan- 
cially possible continues to absorb 
the attention and make demands 
on tke skills of the Administrative 
Council. The fact that the church 


itself is often of two (or more) 
minds as to what is_ essential 
doesn’t make the Council’s work 
any less trying. The majority of 
Presbyteries were opposed to the 
move to. biennial Assemblies, 
financial savings being deemed an 
insufficient reason for the change, 
and the Council recommended, 
successfully, that the question not 
be pursued further at this time. 
However, the Council was also 
successful in recommending that 


representation’’ and that this 
should be taken into account in 
planning the programme. The mo- 
tion passed. 

Over 600 people attended the 
banquet, the number having been 
attained through local participa- 
tion. 

All of the remaining sederunts 
(sittings) were held in a lecture 
theatre in Dunning Hall (an ap- 
propriate name for a building used 
by the Faculty of Commerce). It 
was not a happy choice of locale. 
Drably decorated in ochre and 
olive walls, with a dull gold, cur- 
tained back-drop, crowded (at 
least for the first few sederunts) to 
the point of overflow, it resembled 
nothing more than a small town 
theatre trying to stave off 
bankruptcy. The theatre-type seats 
meant that anyone sitting any 
distance from the aisle had to 
crawl past the knees of a number 
of fellow commissioners to reach a 
microphone (perhaps a _ mixed 
blessing). The seats themselves left 
a few commissioners hobbling 
when time came to make their way 
to the exits. 


the request, via a ‘‘Memorial’’, to 
double the number of commis- 
sioners at Assembly be not granted 
— because of the cost. 

A debate took place over the 
proposed budget, the Rev. Dr. 
Walter Allum (Hamilton 
Presbytery) proposing by amend- 
ment that another $100,000 be ad- 
ded to include more of the propos- 
ed projects below the ‘‘cut-off’’ 
line. (About one-third of the pro- 
grammes needing funding were ap- 
proved). He called for more and 
more adventuresome spirit, for 
more faith. 

Speaking for the Administrative 
Council in reply, Mr. Ritchie Clark 
pointed out that there had been 
four deficits in the last six years 
and that in this light the Council 
could hardly be accused of a lack 
of adventuresomeness or faith. 
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Dr. Earle Roberts, in his debut as 
First Deputy Clerk of Assembly. 


The amendment was defeated. 

Modest raises of 5% 
minimum stipend for ministers, 
professors and executive staff 
members were approved, along 
with a $500 increase in the travel 
allowance, and a $600 increase in 
the housing allowance. The same 
percentage increase was successful- 
ly recommended for ‘‘estimating’’ 
budgets for 1985. 

In view of the debate on the sub- 
ject in the pages of this magazine, 
it is noteworthy that these recom- 
mendations passed, on a voice 
vote, unopposed. 

The longest single debate of the 
Assembly fulminated around a 
recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrative Council regarding the 
number of Deputy Clerks. 
Without going into great detail, 
(mindful of my _ self-imposed 
restriction on matters of marginal 
interest to our readers) the Council 
felt that a maximum of. three 
Clerks was sufficient for the 
business of the church. This 
recommendation (originally suc- 
cessful) had as a consequence the 
termination of Dr. D.B. Lowry’s 
appointment as Third Deputy 
Clerk. 

The recommendations came in a 
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in the 
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Mr. R.R. ‘‘Russ’’ Merifield, retiring 
Treasurer of the P.C.C., responds to 
Assembly’s vote of gratitude. 


sequence of five. The motion to 
restrict the number of Clerks to 
three passed (after heated debate 
and dissent); then a recommenda- 
tion to terminate Dr. Lowry’s ap- 
pointment was defeated — leaving 
an inherent contradiction in the se- 
quence, since Dr. MacDonald re- 
mained as Principal Clerk, Dr. 
Roberts as First Deputy and 
Secretary of the Administrative 
Council, and Dr. Bean had been 
approved as Second Deputy Clerk. 

Nearly three and one half hours 
later after re-opening debate by 
notice of motion and another 
sederunt the restriction calling for 
three Clerks only was rescinded. 
We now have four Clerks. 


In other matters: 

— the Council bade farewell 
and expressed appreciation to Mr. 
Norman Creen who leaves his post 
as Comptroller at the end of July. 
Mr. Donald Taylor, elder from 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, and 
a nominee from the Presbyteries, 
has been chosen to replace Mr. 
Creen whose innovation in long- 
range budgeting, close liaison with 
government and technical expertise 
ushered in a new era in our finan- 
cial planning. 


Norman Creen resigned as Comp- 
troller. 


— Mr. R.R. (Russ) Merifield, 
Treasurer of the church since 1971, 
was also honoured as he stepped 
down from this position of respon- 
sibility. Mr. Huntly McKay, a 
Vice-President of the Toronto 
Stock Exchange, will succeed Mr. 
Merifield. 

— ‘‘designated giving’’, i.e. giv- 
ing to specified work within the 
General Assembly’s Budget was re- 
jected, having little support from 
the Presbyteries. 

—a Book of Praise for the 
visually handicapped has 
printed and is available from 
Presbyterian Publications. In the 
recommendation dealing with this 
matter the title read, ‘‘Re: Book of 
Praise for Visibly Handicapped”’ 
leading some commissioners to 
some bemused speculations. 

— the Council asked for, and 
received, a note of appreciation to 
the Presbyterian Record Commit- 
tee and to the Editor for bringing 
The Record to ‘‘self-support.”’ 


Church Doctrine 


The Church Doctrine Commit- 
tee heard from 22 presbyteries and 
26 sessions on the question of 


been . 


“participation in communion as a 
test of membership.’’ ‘‘Should 
failure to receive communion over 
a three-year period be the only 
criterion for determining whether 
or not someone should remain as a 
member of the church?’’ 

I will not give the breakdown of 

responses to the questionnaire sent 
out, but note that here again we 
have only half of the presbyteries 
replying to what is, after all, an im- 
portant question. Instead, I will 
convey the ‘‘principles to be con- 
sidered’’ offered by the committee 
as a basis for revisions to the Book 
of Forms to be presented to the 
next General Assembly for remit- 
tance under the Barrier Act. 
1. That Sessions, in exercising 
pastoral care for congregations, 
review the communion roll on an 
annual basis and that this review 
be carried out using criteria such as 
attendance at Communion, atten- 
dance at Worship, participation in 
the life and work of the congrega- 
tion, and other factors as a Ses- 
sion, in its wisdom, deems best. 

That members who have shown 
no love for Christ or His Church 
be contacted and encouraged to 
renew their commitment to Christ 
and His Church. 

That if after a year of ‘grace’ the 
said member has still shown no 
desire to renew their commitment 
the Session may then decide to 
remove his/her name from the 
communion roll. 

2. That all those who love God and 
desire to live out their faith in 
Jesus Christ as Lord be welcomed 
to participate in the Sacrament of 
The Lord’s Supper. 

3. That congregations and pastoral 
charges be encouraged to keep 
both a ‘communion roll’ listing the 
names of members in good stan- 
ding and a ‘congregational roll’ 
which would contain the names of 
everyone associated with the con- 
gregation, i.e., members in good 
standing, adherents, out of town 
members, inactive members 
removed from the communion 
roll, children, and members under 
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Dr. Garth Wilson, who presented the 
Church Doctrine Committee’s 
report. 


discipline. 

Recommendation: That the above 
principles form the basis for revi- 
sions to the Book of Forms (125 & 
147) to be drafted by the Commit- 
tee on Church Doctrine and 
presented to the next General 
Assembly for remittance under the 
Barrier Act. 

Three amendments to the above 
were proposed and all were 
defeated. The recommendation 
was adopted. 


In other recommendations: 

— lengthy statements on the 
meaning of the Reformed Tradi- 
tion and on the relationship of our 
church to her subordinate stan- 
dards, particularly the 
Westminster Confession of Faith 
were accepted for information and 
study. 

— the Committee got more than 
they were asking when they at- 
tempted to withdraw a recommen- 
dation calling for the reception and 
commendation of “A Living 
Faith’’ as an acceptable statement 
of faith and useful in worship and 
study. Assembly expressed ap- 
preciation for the statement in de- 
nying the request to withdraw the 
recommendation and then in pass- 
ing it, as it stood. 


Church Growth to Double 
in the Eighties 


In the preamble to a _ very 
thorough and _ correspondingly 
lengthy (35 recommendations!) 
report, the committee presented 
some bad news and some good 
news. 

Last year only one Synod — 
British Columbia — registered in- 
creases in membership, above 
population growth, in all 
presbyteries. Two others increased 
at less than the population growth, 
two were stable, and the rest lost in 
excess of the national loss. 

The good news is that the 
number of declining congrega- 
tions, as a percentage of the total, 
has gone down from 47% in 1977 
to 38% in 1982. 

The report also re-emphasized 
the three factors which, according 
to their research, Church Growth 
believes to be highly significant in 
the creation of growing congrega- 
tions: 


1. — the quality of pastoral care 
and ministry in congregational life. 
2. — involvement in evangelism 


(in a variety of forms, though not 
all are effective). 

3. — involvement in adult educa- 
tion. 

Quite a few of Church Growth’s 
recommendations centred around 
developing programmes to assist 
congregations in developing these 
growth factors — particularly Nos. 
2 and 3. 

Considerable attention was 
given to youth ministry (and/or 
the lack of it). Nine recommenda- 
tions were approved to strengthen 
this aspect of the church’s life — 
some in conjunction with the 
Board of Congregational Life and 
the Board of World Mission. 

Of considerable interest were the 


proposals involved’ with 
establishing fifty new congrega- 
tions, ten a year, between 
1985-1989. 


As models, the Committee sug- 
gested three possibilities: 
1. A satellite congregation of an 
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Dr. Margaret Webster retired as 
Principal of Ewart College. 


Photo courtesy: Margaret MacNaughton 


existing and _ well-established 
church (whether a similar con- 
gregation in a different geographic 
location or an ‘“‘ethnic church’’ 
sharing the same facilities). 

2. A congregation supported by a 
cluster of existing congregations. 
3. A new congregation supported 
entirely by a presbytery. 
Proposals for funding and 
guidelines for this project were in- 
troduced and approved. 

In other recommendations: 

—a proposal to require aid- 
receiving charges to have a yearly 
stewardship visitation was amend- 
ed to read that they be urged to do 
sO. 

— Church Growth” was 
authorized to undertake ‘‘a mini- 
Congress on mission to the larger 
metropolitan areas’’ (understood 
as centres of 200,000 or more 
population) in 1985. 

Some commissioners felt that a 
few of the Church Growth recom- 
mendations came under the 
“‘motherhood’’ category, asking 
for things that are, and always 
have been, part of the ministry of 
the church. However, Church 
Growth felt that many of the 
‘‘motherhood’’ matters are 
precisely those that have been or- 
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The Rev. Irene _ Dickson, 
Principal of Ewart College. 


Photo courtesy: Ewart College 


phaned in our witness. 

The report was received with 
considerable support and acclaim 
and deserves as wide a reading au- 
dience as possible. 


Clerks of Assembly 


— authorized Church Growth 
to prepare and distribute a direc- 
tory of Presbyterian churches 
throughout Canada, with 
telephone numbers. 

— recommended no action at 
this time on the thorny problem of 
negligent elders who absent 
themselves from session meetings 
repeatedly and neglect their duties. 
(The matter is also before Church 
Doctrine). 

— clarified the church’s 
position on ‘‘minority reports”’ i.e. 
that the term should not be used. A 
section of the approved report can 
be given over to ‘‘views of the 
minority.”’ 


The Colleges: 
Ewart 


Dr. Margaret Webster was 
honoured by the Assembly as she 
moves into retirement (or rather a 
new Stage in her career). The new 
Principal of Ewart is the Rev. 


Irene Dickson, B.A.,  B.Ed., 
A.M.M., B.A., M.Th., Assembly 
upholding her nomination 
unanimously. 

Dr. MacDonald also paid tribute 
to the retiring Chairman of the 
Ewart College Board, the Rev. 
Karl English. The Moderator 
thanked him ‘‘for this long and 
useful service...really not  sur- 
prising since he is from Pictou 
County.’’ 


Knox College 

Knox College reported that their 
Restoration and Expansion Fund 
now stood at $1,064,657.00 (in- 
cluding commitments). 


The Presbyterian College 

The Presbyterian College sought 
and received approval for the 
establishment of a Scholarship 
Fund, to be established by 
Assembly, for the support of 
professional church workers who 
are graduates of our colleges and 
who are undertaking doctoral 
studies. 


A motion that may eventually 
affect Knox, Presbyterian College, 
and perhaps the Vancouver School 
of Theology was introduced in the 
Knox College report, i.e. to 
consider increasing the programme 
of theological study leading to 
ordination from three years to 
four: three years of academic study 
and one of practical work. 

This motion passed, and in 
passing was referred to the Board 
of Ministry and the Colleges for 
study, to report back to the next 
Assembly. 


Communication Services 
Committee 


— had approved a mass-media 
communication strategy for the 
future. 

— in response to the sudden and 
unexpected CRTC ruling on 
religious broadcasting, asked for 
$3,000 from the special projects 
fund in order to participate in a 
study regarding the feasibility of 
our participation in the new 


satellite borne religious channel. 
The request was referred to the 
Administrative Council with 
power to issue. 


The Board of 
Congregational Life 


Retiring General Secretary, the 
Rev. W.L. ‘‘Bert’’ Young received 
a standing ovation in tribute to his 
ten years of service. Bert, who will 
be returning to the pastorate, 
responded to the tribute by saying, 
**T will carry through the rest of my 
life warm feelings of appreciation 
and dedication that I have felt in 
visiting manses from east to west 
... With elders and ministers where 
they are.’’ He also paid tribute to 
the work of his Board and staff. 
‘“‘Before God, I am _ humbly 
thankful.’’ 

The Rev. Harry Waite of Barrie, 
Ontario, was elected by Assembly, 
unopposed, to the position soon to 
be vacated by Mr. Young. 

Among several lengthy reports 
and 15 recommendations was a 
detailed proposal on a revision to 
the Book of Forms regarding the 
duties and powers of the Session 
which, only slightly amended, was 
approved for remittal to. the 
Presbyteries under the Barrier Act. 

A statement on Guidelines for 
Developing Liturgical Resources, 
with particular reference to the use 
of a lectionary and observance of 
the Church Year was received for 
information. 

A statement on ‘‘Peaceful Use 
of Nuclear Energy’’ which con- 
cluded with the following 
recommendations to be directed to 
all governments of Canada 
(federal and provincial) was ap- 
proved. 

The governments 
asked to stop the use of 

(1) new nuclear facilities; 

(2) the expansion of existing 
facilities — uranium mines and 
nuclear plants; as well as 

(3) contracts for the export of 
nuclear technology and materials; 
until the following conditions are 


are being 
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Rev. Bert Young resigned as General 


Secretary: of the; Boardsiof 


Congregational Life. 
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The Rev. Harry Waite, new General 
Secretary of the Board of 
Congregational Life. . 


met: 

i. the development of 
verifiable technology for 
the safe storage and 
transport of nuclear 
waste; 

ii. the establishment of new 
radiation levels in ac- 
cordance with health 
standards set by an in- 
dependent team of 
medical authorities with 
competence in the field; 

iii. the development of new, 
more verifiable safeguards 
to assure that Canadian 
exports. ..of ..nuclear 
technology and materials 
will not be used for 
nuclear weapons; 

iv. the establishment of 
effective forms of public 
participation (community, 
workers, etc.) in decisions 
affecting the location and 
operation of mines, 
plants, etc. (including 
public hearings, funds for 
independent studies, and 
regular accountability 
procedures). 

At the same time (the report 

goes on), we urge the governments 
to develop a plan of action for 


alternative employment options 
that may be adopted by com- 
munities and workers affected 
while the policy is in place. 

In other matters: 

— a six-part study on human 
sexuality has been prepared and 
should be available for publication 
by the fall of this year. 


International Affairs 
Committee 


It is hardly surprising that much 
of the report of the International 
Affairs Committee had ¢o do with 
disarmament and peace. 

A series of recommendations 
having to do with disarmament 
were presented and almost from 
the outset it became apparent that 
they would engender some of the 
most impassioned, if not the best, 
debate of the Assembly. 

A recommendation com- 
mending Dr. Wayne Smith for 
“‘his forthright, thoughtful and 
courageous advocacy of the cause 
of peace through his pastoral letter 
and other communications with 
Presbyterians and also through his 
thoughtful and well received 
statements to the Prime Minister 
of Canada, the Canadian 
Government and to the Second 
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The Rev. Philip Lee, presenting the 
International Affairs report. 


United Nations Special Session on 
Disarmament’’ was approved 
without fuss. 

However the next six recom- 
mendations and_ especially 
recommendation nine didn’t pass 
as easily. A motion that would 
have sent all six to presbyteries, for 
study and a report back to the next 
Assembly, was defeated. 

This package included 
everything from a_= recom- 
mendation that Assembly affirm 
‘that God our maker is the author 


and sustainer and Redeemer of life’ 


who has sent his Son into the world 
that life can be more abundant,”’ 
(Dr. MacDonald, with a touch of 
irony, remarked, after it passed, 
““God will be pleased.’’) to a 
reaffirmation of moral prohibition 
against using nuclear weapons 
either offensively or defensively, to 
calls for prayers and works for 
peace. An amendment, singling 
out October 23 as a special day of 
prayer for peace, _ passed. 
Congregations were urged to read 
the reports of Ploughshares 
Monitor and/or Disarmament 
News — to be included in Board of 
Congregational Life mailings — 
and to educate themselves and 
others on the ‘‘issues of peace and 
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Francophone commissioners. The Rev. Jean Porret, chaplain at the U 


ae 


niversity 


of Montreal, and Gertrude Thibault, representative elder. 


the critical need for a nuclear 
disarmed world.”’ 

It was recommendation nine 
which drew the most fire and 
eventually delineated a new, more 


‘“‘moderate’’ position on the 
subject. Originally, the recom- 
mendation read: 

‘“‘That Assembly urge the 


Government of Canada to prohibit 
all Canadian involvement in 
nuclear weapons, including the 
supply of raw materials and the 
production of component parts for 
nuclear weapons systems.”’ 

An amendment, moved by the 
Rev. Hans Zegerius (Waterloo- 
Wellington Presbytery) removed 
everything after ‘‘Government of 
Canada’’ and _ inserted _ the 
following: 

“*’,.to pursue the issues of peace 
and the critical need for a world 
without nuclear weapons 
systems.”’ 

This amendment passed, on a 
standing vote, and became the 
recommendation of Assembly. 

Comments on behalf of the 
amendment pointed to the fact 
that ‘‘the raw materials and 
component parts’’ prohibition 
would include a// base metals and 
component parts also used in 


radios, pocket computers, digital 
watches and many other modern 
technological devices. The point 
being made was that ‘‘component 
parts’’ were as difficult to trace 
from production to use as nails, 
nuts and bolts were in another era. 
The opponents of the amendment 
thought this argument to be ‘‘a red 
herring’’ and that the intent of the 
recommendation was clear. 

In defense of the unamended 
recommendation, the Rev. Philip 
Lee, who presented the report, 
made it clear that the recom- 
mendation did not, as some im- 
plied, infer a withdrawal from 
NATO. He also denied President 
Reagan’s claim that there existed 
‘*a window of vulnerability’’ in the 
United States’ defences. 

The Rev. Bob Bettridge 
(Waterloo-Wellington) drew at- 
tention to the fact that no left-wing 
totalitarian regimes came under 
criticism in the International 
Affairs Committee report. 

The Rev. Zander Dunn 
(Algoma-North Bay), a chaplain in 
the reserve forces, spoke strongly 
in favour of the recommendation 
saying that we have had 20 years of 
escalation and that it was a 
‘*middle of the road, sane, sensible 


proposal’’. Assembly didn’t think 
sO. 

The Rev. Peter Walter 
(Hamilton Presbytery) tried 
another amendment later calling 
for a ‘‘unilateral reduction of a 
significant number of nuclear 
weapons in the Western arsenal,”’ 
but it went down to defeat. 

Several recommendations on the 
Middle East passed calling for, 
among other. things: the ‘‘with- 
drawal of all outside military 
forces from Lebanon at the earliest 
possible date’’; the recognition of 
‘‘Israel’s right to security and 


recognized boundaries’’ as well as — 


the right of Palestinian people to 
have ‘‘territory and freedom’’; the 
foreswearing of violence on both 
sides. A specific reference to the 
Palestinians’ right to a homeland 
on the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip was deleted by an amend- 
ment. 

Support for a negotiated set- 
tlement in El Salvador was ap- 
proved; foreign intervention in the 
affairs in Central America 
deplored, with a special mention of 
the United States as an example. A 
call for ‘‘serious consideration’’ on 
the part of Presbyterian World 
Service to the problems of 
Guatemalan refugees in Mexico 
was approved and the Presbytery 
of Montreal was commended for 
its initiative in sending a delegation 
to Central America (see The 
Record — May issue). 

In other matters: 

— support for the Catholic 
Standard, a Guyanese newspaper 
that is about the only independent 
media voice in that country and, 
accordingly, under heavy pressure, 
be registered. 


The Board of Ministry 


Central to The Board of 
Ministry report this year was their 
task to prepare guidelines to assist 
presbyteries in their pastoral role 
re: cases of conscience with regard 
to the ordination of women. The 
Board came up with a very 
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fom 
Dr. James Evans resigned as General 
Secretary for The Board of Ministry. 


thorough substantial response to 
the challenge, too long to reprint 
here. Central to the guidelines is 
the provision that ‘“‘when a 
presbytery receives a minister who 
does not believe in the ordination 
of women, but nevertheless carries 
out the Church’s ministry and 
ordains them, (italics theirs), we 
encourage presbyteries to consider 
permitting such a minister, for 
relief of his conscience, to lodge a 
written statement with regard to 
his crisis of conscience with the 
presbytery at the first presbytery 
meeting (italics theirs) following 
his induction or recognition.”’ 
Even should a presbytery have 
to act judicially against one who 


refuses to participate in the or-. 


dination of women ‘‘its censure 
should be in keeping with the goal 
of maintaining peace and harmony 
within the Church so that all parts 
involved might be restored to the 
common fellowship of love in the 
Lord.”’ 

The guidelines also, and quite 
sensibly, acknowledge that ‘‘it is 
impossible for us to envisage every 
possible situation which may face 
presbyteries in the matter which 
the foregoing guidelines address.’’ 

A warm tribute was paid to the 


Dr. Thomas Gemmell, new General 
Secretary of The Board of Ministry. 


Photo courtesy: The Presbyterian College 


outgoing General Secretary Dr. 
James Evans, and the Rev. 
Thomas Gemmell’s appointment 
to the vacated post was 
unanimously upheld by Assembly. 
Mr. Gemmell comes to The Board 
of Ministry from the staff of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. 

Other recommendations: 

— approved of a missiology 
study and guide to be sent to 
presbyteries for study and report 
by January Ist, 1984. This report 
was more than affirmed in that an 
amendment passed, after some 
debate, that the colleges institute 
two courses on missiology and 
evangelism, one integral to the 
theological curriculum and the 
other a field work course, by 1984. 
There is obviously a felt need for 
more emphasis in this field. 

— a name change to include 
male graduates of Ewart was 
approved — ‘‘The Order of 
Diaconal Ministries’? — and 
changes in relevant legislation were 
suggested, with the name change, 
to be remitted to  presbyteries 
under the Barrier Act. 

— Miss Barbara Woodruff was 
honoured on the occasion of her 
25th year of service as a 
Deaconess. 
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A trio of McBrides. Left to right: the Rev. David McBride at his first Assembly; 
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Dr. John McBride, Montreal, David’s uncle; the Rev. William McBride, David’s 
father, attending his last Assembly before retirement. 


The Pension Board 


Equity in pensions has become a 
reality in that the housing 
allowance, as defined in _ the 
schedule of stipends and 
allowances as approved by General 
Assembly, is now to be considered 
as pensionable income. Maximum 
pensionable earnings are now set at 
$20,000, making them accessible to 
all who come under the ‘‘new 
plan.’’ Special thanks, from all 
those who benefit, should be given 
to the Rev. Douglas Crocker of 
Willowdale, Ontario, who played a 
significant role, sometimes waging 
a lonely battle, to effect the 
change. 


Board of World Mission 


There was a strong emphasis on 
Overseas Mission in the report this 
year. A strongly positive statement 
entitled ‘‘Mission in the Eighties’’ 
was approved and backed up with 
the . following recommendations 
(quoted here in part): 

1. That the Board of World 
Mission, heeding the call of the 
Gospel to witness and service and 
in response to. the requests of 
fellow Christians overseas, declare 
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itself as committed to a policy of 
expansion of its overseas 
programme. 

2. The Board of World Mission 
agreed that expansion could take 
place, and the Board established 
goals for expansion. These were set 
as follows: 

a) that the B.W.M. establish a 
goal for growth in the overseas 
programme, to be accomplished in 
the next ten years (by 1993); the 
goal to increase its personnel 
overseas by 50%. 

b) in terms of committing this 
increase in personnel, that Africa 
be given special emphasis. 

3. Elements of Mission: 

a) the goal of the B.W.M. 
overseas programme includes, to a 
significant degree all four elements 
of mission (evangelism, church 
nurture, service to the poor and 
justice) with each geographical 
region in the next five years; 

b) and where necessary to reach 
this goal, the B.W.M. seek ad- 
ditional partners within’ each 
region. 

Closer to home, the Board 
produced a study with suggested 
guidelines for mission strategy in 
rural Canada, defined as com- 
munities in the population range 


Catherine Watson — honoured for 
36 years of service as a Deaconess. 


from 10, 000 to open country. The 
definition is not an iron-clad one 
however, with full cognizance 
being afforded to the difference in 
small communities — i.e. ‘‘some 
are much more rural than others.”’ 

The report affirms the im- 
portance of rural congregations, 
the fact that they can grow, and 
that they have at least some or all 
of the positive characteristics: 
‘‘self-sufficiency, generally 
primary relationships, social 
accountability and _ individuality 
and independence.’’ 

A series of several miscon- 
ceptions about rural ministries are 
dealt with in this report. 

‘“‘Rural communities are not 
perforce poor; two- or three-point 
charges are not ‘‘a normal load’’ 
for ministers in rural areas — in 
fact, in Canada, most such charges 
‘are a prescription for ministerial 
burn-out, and no-growth 
situations. The re-organization of 
a multiple-point charge into 
several single-point charges is 
usually a key to growth.”’ Rural 
people are not necessarily con- 
servative and resistant to change; 
and rural ministers, if they had a 
choice would not necessarily seek 
an urban charge. 


i oe 


In other matters: 

— a minute of appreciation was 
recorded for Miss Catherine 
Watson on the occasion of her 
retirement after 36 years of service 
as a Deaconess — from November 
of 1975 as Hospital Visitor at 
Riverdale Hospital, Toronto. 

— the Board recommended that 
overtures from Vancouver Island 
and Kootenay Presbyteries, to the 
effect that the basic stipend of 
church extension workers be in- 
creased and that their increments 
be doubled at least, be denied. 
However, Assembly overturned 
this recommendation, evidently 
sharing the Presbyteries’ view that 
the difficult work of church ex- 
tension deserves a higher minimum 
stipend, and sent the recom- 
mendation back to the Board for 
further study and report. 

— a special Sunday is to be set 
aside as Church Extension Sunday. 

— the resignation of Rev. Dr. 
George A. Malcolm as General 
Secretary of the Board of World 
Mission, said resignation to be 
effective following the next 
Assembly, was accepted with 
regret. 


Overtures dealing with the 
liberty-of-conscience-ordinat 
ion-of-women issue 


Several overtures, memorials 
and petitions were received on this 
issue, still troubling the minds of 
many, though the appeals tended 
to be localized in origin. 

The Rev. Zander Dunn 
(Algoma-North Bay) was named 
chairman of a representative (and 
truly representative it was) 
committee to deal with these 
appeals and to report back to the 
Assembly. | 

Their report took five pages. It 
supported the guidelines 
established by the Board of 
Ministry expressing the belief that 
they evidence pastoral care for all 
involved. The report strongly 
asserted that the church should not 
have to deal with this question 
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Move over, David Mainse! 


Nola Fraser, Young Adult Observer, 
traditional ‘‘T shirt.’’ 


presenting the Moderator with the 
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each year. ‘‘The Church has 
spoken. There is room _ for 
questioning, struggling, doubting, 
but there is no room for divisive 
action that would only hurt those 
in need of love and support. None 
of us is free to act however he or 
she pleases; we are under the 
authority of Christ who ministers 
through the courts of the Church 
we all serve.”’ 

Even at this date the report on 
the Overtures etc. was not ap- 
proved without opposition, though 
this time fewer voices were raised 
than at previous Assemblies, the 
majority being overwhelming. 

One objector (Mr. Richard 
Vaudry, Montreal) elder and 
brother of John Vaudry whose call 
to Céte des Neiges, Montreal, was 
not sustained by the Presbytery 
because of his position on this 
issue, remarked that ‘‘it is difficult 
to see how it is pastoral to deny a 
congregation a pastor.’’ 


109th General Assembly 


Miscellaneous comments 

— the accommodation, in one 
of Queen’s residences, and the 
food, was the best in the last six 
years. The campus was perhaps the 
most beautiful setting in that same 
time span, (except for hay fever 
sufferers) being awash in_ lilac 
blooms and flowering trees. 

— a distressing tendency toward 
heavy lobbying surfaced at least a 
couple of times at this Assembly. 

— distressing too was the fact 
that major parts of no less than 
three of the weightiest reports 
(Church Doctrine, Church Growth 
and International Affairs) ended 
up on the Friday afternoon docket. 
Attendance, as Dr. MacDonald 
noted, was better than usual for 
the tail-end of the Assembly, but 
people were weary and the reports 
deserved better. More than one 
commissioner expressed  disap- 
pointment. 

— the Young Adult Observers, 


DEVELOPED BY LEISURE WORLD HEALTH CARE CENTRES 
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through Peter Williams, Y.A.O. 
from Calgary, expressed thanks to 


the Moderator for his guidance- 


and the healing power of his 
humour. Thanks were expressed to 
Brant Loper of the Board of 
Congregational Life, responsible 
for youth ministries and_ the 
YAOs. The Moderator was 
presented with a Young Adult 
Observer T. shirt and a box of 
‘*Captain Crunch’’ cereal. 

The young people challenged the 
Assembly with the 
acknowledgment that they were 
ready and willing to serve Christ 
and the church if we offered 
something meaningful for them to 
do. 

— the 110th General Assembly 
will open in St. Paul’s Church, 
Peterborough, Ontario, and will 


use. the «facilities, offi, brent 
University for remaining 
sederunts. 

Quotable quotes: 


— Dr. MacDonald mistakenly 
conferred a doctorate on the Rev. 
J.P. (lan) Morrison (Vancouver). 
When Ian pointed out the mistake, 
thanking Dr. MacDonald for the 
doctoral degree, Dr. MacDonald, 
a P.C. alumnus, said ‘‘That’s all 
right, it’s only from Knox.”’ 

— The Rev. Bruce Miles 
(Winnipeg) after handling the 
touchy report on requests to have 
retired ministers placed on the 
constituent rolls of presbyteries 
said, in response to thanks from 
the Moderator, ‘‘I’d like to thank 
you for the privilege of being 
fodder.’’ 

— Late in the Assembly the Rev. 
Bill Perry rose to speak on the 
report of the Presbyterian 
Residence in Saskatoon. Dr. 
MacDonald spoke before Mr. 
Perry — to wit “‘If you have 
something exciting to say, go 
ahead; but if not, keep it to 
yourself.”’ 

Mr. Perry replied: ‘‘We better 
keep it to ourselves.”’ 

0 


‘YOU WERE ASKING? 


Who holds the reins on representation? 


Are representative elders 
compelled to vote in the higher 
courts of the church as_ their 
Session or Presbytery instructs 
them? 

Definitely not. Every minister 
and elder has a ‘‘free vote’’ in all 
the courts of the church, his 
conscience being subject to the 
Word of God alone. On more than 
One occasion a General Assembly 
has acted completely counter to the 
expressed will of the Presbyteries. 
A classic example of this was the 
proposal to introduce’ term 
eldership at the 1970 Assembly in 
Halifax which was_ soundly 
defeated by the Assembly Com- 
missioners even though a majority 
of Presbyteries had supported the 
change. A comparison may be 
drawn between this and the fact 
that our Members of Parliament 
have, during a ‘‘free_ vote,”’ 
consistently rejected capital 
punishment even though the polls 
tell us that approximately 70-80% 
of their constituents desire a return 
to the execution of murderers. The 
point is that, ideally, we do not 
elect ‘‘puppets’’ but thinking men 
and women who must _ act 
responsibly on their knowledge ‘of 
the facts and in accordance with 
their conscience. 

It is reported that a certain 


representative elder decided to vote © 


in Assembly in opposition to an 
issue dear to the hearts of his 
fellow-Presbyters. A discussion 
took place among the latter as to 
what to do with this recalcitrant 
individual. It was agreed they 
could do nothing. One minister, 
however, was heard to remark, 
‘He can vote as he likes, but we’ll 
make life miserable for him when 
he returns.’’ 

In all my twenty years in the 
church courts I’ve never en- 
countered any such sentiments, not 
even in jest. That’s one more 


Tony Plomp 


reason why I think it’s great to be a 
Presbyterian! 


I hear about congregations and 
ministers not agreeing and it upsets 
me... I do not think people will 
want to attend a church where they 
hear harsh attitudes... When a new 
minister comes in and says he 
doesn’t believe in bazaars or 
children in the worship services it 
causes a lot of trouble in a 
congregation that was running 
smoothly before he came. Do you 
not think there should be more 
frank discussion on all aspects of 
church life before he finally settles 
in? 

There is no doubt about the fact 
that congregations should be well 
informed about the direction in 
which the minister they are about 
to’ call intends to lead them. A 
representative vacancy committee 
is usually charged with the task of 
determining the suitability of any 
candidate in relation to the varied 
needs of the congregation. 
However, it is a two-way street, 
and any candidate for a vacant 
pulpit should have some indication 
of what the congregation expects 
of him or her. Such matters should 
be clarified as much as possible 
before a call is extended and the 
minister is inducted into the 
charge. Once married, divorce 
comes painfully. 

Such clarifying of intentions and 
goals and frank discussion should 
continue even after the minister 
settles in. Far too often bitter feuds 
develop and_long-festering 
emotional sores go unattended 
because everyone complains 
behind the scenes and few address 
themselves to those with whom 
they have a grievance. In that 
connection someone has suggested 
that we Christians have not learned 
‘‘how to fight.’’ I think what is 
meant is that it is not a Christian 


virtue to constantly sweep things 
under the rug where the ac- 
cumulated dust eventually causes 
either allergic reaction or starts a 
fire! If we truly care for each other 
and the good of the church, we 
must sometimes be quite frank and 
specific about our grievances and 
make painful decisions. I have 
always prized my relationship with 
those who vigorously disagreed 
with me on certain matters but 
who remained my good Christian 
brothers and sisters nevertheless. 

Sometimes, however, ‘‘a 
smoothly running congregation’’ 
may well need some shaking up! 
We all tend to become complacent, 
even in the things of the Kingdom. 
At the same time, some ministers 
confuse leadership with dic- 
tatorship and try to impose their 
own vision of church life rather 
ungraciously on a reluctant people. 
It seems to me to be a wise course 
for a minister who is new to a 
congregation ‘‘to make _ haste 
slowly’’ in effecting changes, and 
that he always do so, as much as 
possible, with the consent and co- 
operation of the Session. 

Is it not ironic how we, who 
have received and preach the 
Gospel of God’s love, find it so 
terribly difficult to practise it 
within the family of faith? Maybe 
there is a special place reserved in 
heaven to teach Christians how to’ 
get along with each other and “‘to 
speak the truth in love!’’ More 
seriously, perhaps discord arises 
because we are a family and must 
entertain all the intense feelings 
that go with that relationship. The 
problem and the solution lie in the 
same set of circumstances. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 483. Include name 
and address for information only. 


oO 
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The Outline of Sanity: A Life of 
G.K. Chesterton 

by Alzina Stone Dale, William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, 1982. (Distributed 
in Canada by Oxford University 
Press). Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 


Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. Price: 
$23.75. 
Sometimes the bread lands 


buttered-side up. In the midst of 
all the circumstances that rattle the 
nerve and fray the civilities of this 
haggard age, we have caught at 
least one cycle at its crest. 


It is generally true that writers — 
acknowledged, respected and 
above all, read while they are alive 
— fall, at best, into a critical 
oblivion or at worst into a too 
quick dismissal a few years after 
their death. Then comes a period 
of re-evaluation and _ renewed 
respect and _ the _ astonishing 
discovery that some of these 
writers were good indeed — very 
good. 

So it has been with C.S. Lewis 
whose time in the shadows was so 
brief as to annoy all theologians 
who consider popularizing what 
they have to say a sin — (or at least 
a ‘‘disteleological surd’’). And 
Lewis, not even a paid up member 
of the theological fraternity, but a 
specialist in literature, is now 
almost an industry for heaven’s 
sake! So too, with Lewis’ friend 
and fellow ‘‘Inkling’’ Charles 
Williams. And, oh happy day!, so 
it is with a man they both admired 
and the subject of this superb 
biography — G.K. Chesterton. His 
‘‘Father Brown’’ mysteries, (which 
he tossed off whenever his 
secretary told him that he needed 
money) have been serialized on the 
P.B.S. ° Television ‘series 
‘‘Mystery.’’ Canada’s own Tony 
Van Bridge has many times per- 
formed as G.K.C. in a fine one 
man show. Chesterton’s books, at 
least almost all of them, are now 


available again in paperback 
editions. 
I can’t imagine a soul so 


withered as to dislike the man that 
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stands behind the books and lies 
revealed in Dale’s biography. 
Chesterton always had a hard time 
disliking anyone, and found hatred 
beyond him. He embraced both 
Christianity and life, convinced 
that they were one and the same. A 
Roman Catholic by, as Dale points 
out, a subtle process of con- 
version, he is a champion of the 


faith in all its branches. A master 
of the light-hearted, but never 


light-headed paradox, he prided 
himself on his profession as a 
journalist, yet wrote more deeply, 
more widely, and in more forms — 
essays, poems, novels, literary 
biographies, biographies of saints, 
apologetics — than most jour- 
nalists would attempt, even if they 
had the inclination (and a 
publisher) today. Some of his 
social theories I see reflected in the 
debate going on over Canada’s 
economic crisis, though I doubt 
that all who unconsciously use 
Chesterton realize that he has 
preceded them. Still, he is one of 
the most quoted authors of the 
20th century and in my estimation 
will continue to gain a wider 
audience. The Outline of Sanity 
cannot but contribute immensely 
to this salutary end. . 

I had previously read two 
biographies of Chesterton, and 
when I saw this one announced in 
the Oxford catalogue, wondered 
why anyone was working over the 
ground again. I wonder no more. 
This is the definitive biography to 
date. Painstakingly, yet without 
the pain of boredom, Alzina Stone 
Dale has not only re-worked 
ground previously cultivated, she 
has produced a whole new crop of 
background information, insights 
and corrected misconceptions. At 
the same time she has opened 
hitherto unexplored territory. 

Chesterton emerges much more 
convincingly when shown against 
the backdrop of the tumultuous 
times in which he lived and wrote. 
A joyful combatant — his running 
“*feud’’ with George Bernard Shaw 
is here presented as a very human, 
even touching, relationship bet- 
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ween two gigantic intellects who 
profoundly disagreed on almost 
everything, but whose _ loving 
repartee struck sparks that 
illumined much of the debate that 
was current then, and is, in its 
principles, still with us now. 

A popularizer like Lewis, he 
wrote biographies of Aquinas and 
St. Francis of Assisi that combine 
an almost cavalier concern with 
historical minutae, like precise 
dates, and a genius that made these 
singular figures live, breathe and 
take their proper significance for 
‘modern man’”’ (a term Chesterton 
would have despised). Some of his 
biographical work has long been 
considered indispensable. 

No stranger to unpopular 
causes, he opposed the British war 
against the Boers; he was unafraid 
of ‘‘popular opinion’’ and, more 
importantly, unafraid to be 
himself. 

A congenitally sloppy man, he 
was also somewhat eccentric, but 
not calculatedly so. His famous 
cape and slouch hat were, as Dale 
points out, desperate attempts by 
his wife, Frances, to cover his 
dishabille, and make him appear 
presentable. 

I hope that I have whetted your 
appetite, not only for this book, 
about which I have said little 
specifically, but also _ for 
Chesterton. At first, after reading 
The Outline of Sanity, I thought 
that it might not be the best in- 
troduction to the man. Perhaps his 
essays and poems, collected in a 
Penguin a few years ago, or the 
Father Brown detective stories, or 
his apologetic work Everlasting 
Man would be better. But I have 
since reflected on this initial 
reservation and concluded that 
almost any place is as ‘good as 
another to jump into Chestertonia. 
If you begin with this book, you 
will have the best key to the man 
available. If you begin with his 
writing, you will want more — and 
better than The Outline of Sanity is 
simply not to be found. 

Dale, and Chesterton, remind us 
that Christianity need not be the 


pinched, narrow, defensive and 
joyless thing that it evidently is for 
so many, all too visible, of its 
practitioners today. 

James Ross Dickey 


The Aquarian Conspiracy: Per- 
sonal and Social Transformation 
in the 80’s 

by Marilyn Ferguson. Published by T. 
Archer, Inc., Los Angeles; distributed 
by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 448 pages, 1980. Price: Cloth 
$19.95. Paper $11.95. 

The difficulty in reviewing The 
Aquarian Conspiracy is that the 
reader is a different person after 
finishing the book. I may review 
this book, but only after it revises 
me, for the book is concerned with 
personal (and _ social) trans- 
formation. 

To begin, the book has, for the 
Christian reader, two almost 
insuperable obstacles: its title and 
its humanism. The term 
“‘aquarian’’ immediately loses all 
persons who reject the zodiac and 
horoscopes; yet the book has 


nothing to do with such arcane and 


occult fields. The author, in her 
introduction, explains that she 
**’'..was drawn to the symbolic 
power of the pervasive dream in 
our popular culture: that after a 
dark violent age, the Piscean, we 
are entering a millenium of love 
and light ...the age of aquarius.”’ 

‘‘Conspiracy’’ has unfortunate 
overtones of guerrilla warfare and 
the undermining of government — 
unfortunate, for the book is 
thoroughly constructive, hope- 
filled and. peace oriented. The 
conspiracy is related to aspiration 
and inspiration; indeed, without 
her realizing it, she has identified 
some of the life-giving powers of 
the Holy Spirit. 

The second obstacle is that it 
ignores the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin and the demonic, affirming 
instead an optimistic defence of 
humanism. Perhaps the closest 
scriptural dimension to this book is 
the Bible’s wisdom literature which 
declares God’s trust of mankind. 

Once the reader puts those 
obstacles ‘‘on hold,’’ the book 
calls into question all that is 


competitive, adversarial and 
divisive. It speaks to all who yearn 
to see society renewed in ways that 
are harmonious, compassionate 
and creative. 

The key to the book is the 
“‘network,’’ persons at grass root 
level who believe that the great 
bureaucratic institutions (medical, 
governmental, educational and, 
gulp, ecclesiastical!) are far too 
expensive, ineffective and im- 
personal. The author is convinced 
that ‘‘individuals, once they are 
deeply convinced of a need for 
change, can generate solutions 
from their own commitment and 
creativity.’’ 

A wide ranging book, it deals 
here in depth, and there in passing, 
with economics, system theory, 
sociology, biology, holography, 
health care, education, psychology 
and spirituality. As Max Lerner 
says in the foreword, this book is 
‘‘drenched in sunshine’’; it is a 
tonic to people blinded to hope. 

The Aquarian Conspiracy 
belongs in every church library. 
What is true in it needs to be read 
by Mission committees, thoughtful 
elders and ministers, and what is 
not can be ignored. An exciting, 
provocative and seminal book, it is 
one the Church overlooks at its 
peril. 

Willard K. Pottinger 


Mr. Pottinger is Associate Minister at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Love and Anger in Marriage 

by David Mace. Published by The 
Zondervan Corporation, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J8. Price: $10.50 cloth. 

David Mace, the authority on 
marriage, has done it again! He 
has given us a book which I would 
heartily recommend to anybody 
contemplating marriage or already 
married. 

Mace’s major thesis is that in 
every marriage the two dynamic 
forces are love, which draws the 
couple together, and anger, which 
tends to drive them apart. He 
contends that anger is a healthy 


emotion, one we should not stifle 
but use creatively. If anger is 
rightly understood it can become 
love’s ally. 

When there is anger it should be 
expressed honestly. It can be as 
natural to say, ‘‘I’m angry’’ as it is 
to say, “‘I’m hungry.” It is wrong 
to repress anger or to attack the 
one who shows anger. Both 
husband and wife should own the 
anger expressed and agree to deal 
with it together. This means 
openness and vulnerability in the 
marriage — but that is what is 
needed in every good relationship. 

Mace helpfully shows us how 
anger works — what it does to the 
body, how it affects the mind, its 
value in building honesty. He even 
gives us a definition of anger. 
“‘Anger is any feeling of 
displeasure directed against a 
person (or object) accompanied by 
a desire to remove the cause.”’ 


There is a whole chapter on the 
cuestion ‘‘Is Anger Sinful?’’ The 
answer is ‘‘no’’ — based on good 
Bible exegesis. Anger is normal 
and important — it is how we 
express Our anger that makes the 
difference. We must be careful not 
to vent our anger in destructive 
ways. 

Mace makes the point that anger 
is a secondary emotion, usually 
triggered off by an underlying 
primary emotion. He likens it to a 
smoke alarm or a squeak in your 
car. When you deal with anger you 
address the underlying cause and 
your marriage is strengthened. 


There are some very practical 
proposals laid out in this book for 
coping with anger in marriage 
crises. If these suggestions are 
followed, better communication 
will result and a deeper love 
between man and woman will 
result. Of course, these steps could 
be used to handle anger in any 
relationship so they are of value 
beyond marriage. 

This is a good, easy-to-read, 
insightful and helpful book all 
would profit from perusing. When 
I get over my anger at my wife, I’m 
going to suggest we read it 
together. I’m sure the book speaks 
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to me — and to us. I see it as a 
valuable tool to help us grow in 
love. 

Zander Dunn 


Mr. Dunn is the mi.‘ster at Calvin Church, 
North Bay, Ontario. 


Secular Humanism 

by Robert E. Webber. Published by 
The Zondervan Corporation, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, August 1982. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. Price: 
$10.50 cloth. 

I wish I had had this book when 
I prepared a sermon last year on 
**The Church and Humanism.”’ It 
is a little book with several good 
leads on the major issues. 

I found the first section on the 
Humanist Debate helpful for it 
answered in simple terms ‘‘What Is 
Humanism?’’ and ‘‘What is 
Secular Humanism?’’ My _ only 


objection is that spokespersons for 


the extremes are used to illustrate 
the arguments. For example, the 
author quotes Jerry Falwell and 
Tim LaHaye rather too often for 
my liking. They are hardly the 
heavyweights of the faith. On the 
other hand, they have a wide 
following in the U.S. so perhaps 
their voices merit a hearing. 

In fairness to the author, who is 
a conservative Christian, it should 
be said that he is critical of the far 
right as well as of the far left when 
it comes to the ethical issues. I 
thought there would be nothing for 
me as a Canadian in the chapter 
“*The Schoolroom Nightmare’’ but 
the areas of Values Clarification 
and Sex Education applied to our 
Own Situation. There is, however, a 
definite U.S. emphasis in _ this 
book, as you would expect, so that 
much of what is argued would not 
get most Canadians very excited. 

I was not happy with most of the 
conclusions or suggestions — they 
were too simplistic and vague. The 
author tells us basically that the 
Church should reach, preach and 
witness better so that the evil of 
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secular humanism might be 
defeated. Life is a little more 
complicated than that — especially 
in a pluralistic society. 

This slight book is valuable 
because it presents the subject in 
bare bones, raises the issues and 
provokes us to think about them. 
If you are not put off by the brief, 
simplistic presentation, it can serve 
as a good introduction’ to 
Humanisms — _ Secular and 
Christian. 

Zander Dunn 


The Creative Word 
By Walter Brueggemann. Published 
by Fortress Press, 1982, 167 pp. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. Price: 
$11.95. 

For those who realize (often 


during one of the hours preceding 
noon on Sunday) that a Christian 
education has more to do with 
process than product, that it is 
more a series of events working 
together than a static outcome, 
Walter Brueggemann’s The 
Creative Word is three parts good 
news to one part bad. I hope you 
can bear one more use of that 
faded old ‘‘good news/bad news’’ 
formula so familiar to us from 
comedy sketches and cartoons; I 
intend to draw attention to the 
strengths of the book as they are 
tempered by its weaknesses. 

First, the good news. The three 
reasons every person with an 
interest in Christian education 
should read a copy, _ pencil-in- 
hand, are as follows: 

1) Brueggemann’s _ succinct 
examination of the Old Testament 
canon — dividing it into Torah, 
Prophets, and Writings, and 
showing each part to be purposeful 
in both goals and modes of 
education, respectively — displays 
his understanding of the delicate 
interplay between the substance of 
teaching and the form it takes. 
Medium and message were no less 
meshed in old convenant time than 
they are in Marshall McLuhan’s 
era. 

2) Brueggemann’s concern for the 
canon as a model for biblical 


education is our, the church’s, 
concern. As his opening line so 
seminally discloses, ‘‘Every 
community that wants to last 
beyond a single generation must 
concern itself with education.’’ His 
explication of how a _ historical 
community, the Jews, chose its 
teachings and formed its literature 
is a key to a path modern believers 
might take in avoiding the Scylla 
and Charybdis of extremism, ‘‘in 
order to avoid fossilizing into 
irrelevance on the one hand, and 
relativizing into disappearance on 
the other hand.”’ 

3) The Creative Word is subtitled 
*“‘Canon as a Model for Biblical 
Education’’ and it suggests that 
not only is the canon to be studied 
as artifact, but the process of 
canon construction, the building 
of it, the making of a present, 
current canonical tradition is a key 
element in the church’s life. 

The bad news? Brueggemann 
doesn’t step quite far enough 
outside the realm of affairs he feels 
safest in — he’s the dean of 
academic affairs and a professor 
of Old Testament at Eden 
Theological Seminary — to allow 
his train of thought to proceed 
through the new convenantal 
church’s development (with its 
early church wranglings, the first 
few centuries’ councils, feudal 
confessions and reformings) on 
into our present canonical and 
credal processing of The Word. 

Enough of the bad news versus 
good news...what does it mean? 

Here are a few summary con- 
clusions. First, we must know 
from whence we came. Next, if 
education can be a disruption for 
justice, a nurturing of ‘‘a 
restlessness with every old truth for 
the sake of a new truth which is 
just breaking upon us,’’ then we 
must recognize our call to nur- 
turing just that restlessness within 
the church, and within our world. 
Lastly, Brueggeman shows us that 
we can learn from our learning. 
Just as the wisdom literature of the 
Bible provided a practical guide 
for seeing order and beauty in a 
world filled with slavery, war, 
dispersion and _ other discon- 


tinuities, so must our canon 
provide a continuity, paralleling, 
supporting, that produced by our 
reflection on God’s action in our 


lives. 
In short, The Creative Word is 
not a book on_ educational 


methodologies nor is it an 
analytical test for an Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Education 
seminar. Rather, it is a clear view 
of where the Bible and education 
meet, connect, or (in today’s 
current vernacular) interface. It’s 
an interfacing that has much to 
add to our understanding of how 
the great code of biblical literature 
can be broken, understood — and 
that it must be broken, if our and 
our children’s and our children’s 
children’s tree of life is to be 
watered and flourish by the banks 
of the everflowing Word. This 
book will benefit parents, teachers 
and pastors, and all who would 
work in the Garden. 

Drew Lemen 


A freelance critic, Drew Lemen is a member 
of Grace Presbyterian Church, Etobicoke, 
Ontario. 


Revitalizing The Twentieth 
Century Church 
by Lloyd M. Perry and Norman 


Shawchuk. Published by Moody 
Press, 1982. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 


| Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J8. Price: $12.95 cloth. 

‘You can’t tell a book by its 
cover,’’ so goes the adage. In this 
day of shifting loyalties and 
reference points, the same seems to 
be true of publishers. Moody Press 
is perhaps better known for its 
books and publications on or 
about American fundamentalism 
than they are for their concern 
over the management. of 
congregational life. So it came as 
somewhat of a surprise to find this 
book by two of North America’s 
best known and prolific writers on 
congregational management 
among this publisher’s list of 
current offerings. 

On first glance this book only 
appears to be one of many ad- 
vocating an intentional (planned) 
style of ministry. However first 
impressions are deceptive, because 


Perry and Shawchuk carry the 
concept of planning beyond mere 
mechanics to deal with issues such 
as: recovery of purpose, vision and 
leadership. 

The obvious audience for the 
writers is clergy, so they write as if 
writing to clergy...but there is 
much in this book ‘that should 
attract the attention of all con- 
cerned church people, whether 
clerical or lay, for Perry and 
Shawchuk lay their hand on one of 
the most critical and _ pressing 
problems of the contemporary 
church — the loss of purpose 
which far too many congregations 
have experienced over the past two 
decades. 

This book is written (as one 
might expect from Moody Press) 
from an evangelical perspective. 
Thus, biblical and_ theological 
insights are woven into the book in 
such a way as to avoid the trap of 
many parish management 
manuals. That is, of being a mere 
application of business principles 
to the church. The authors are 
delightfully frank in their 
assessment of the problems in 
church management, but their tone 
of urgency and hope keep it from 
being a pessimistic catalogue of 
problems. 

Perry and Shawchuk maintain 
that revitalization in the church or 
congregation means_ bringing 
people to the place where they can 
serve Christ fully. However, they 
also show us that this will happen, 
not because congregational leaders 
wish or hope for it to happen, but 
because they work hard to involve 
the people under their care in a life 
and mission that is greater than 
any one of them alone. This, 
according to the writers, takes 
planning, assessment, evaluation 
and, above all, a deep trust in 
God’s movement among his 
people. 

However, this book is not just a 
visionary one. It is also full of 
practical and proven helps towards 
a more vital and _ lively 
congregational life. The book 
deals with the thorny issues- of 
church leadership like human 
relationships, motivation, 


preaching and financial 
management. 

This would be a_ particularly 
useful book for those just starting 
their ministry, but it also has value 
for anyone who wants a greater 
intentionality in congregational 
life. With a little effort, it would 
also make a good study book for 
elders’ training. 

James B. Sauer 


Dr. Jim Sauer is the Co-ordinator of the 
work for the Committee on Church Growth 
to Double in the Eighties, with an office at 
Wynford Drive. 


Seminary (A Search) 

by Paul Hendrickson. Summit Books, 
New York, 1983. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52. 


‘Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 


M3C 1J8. Price: $20.95. 

Someone once made _ the 
comment about the Canadian 
author, Alice Munro, ‘‘that she 
had the ability to take lives of 
ordinary people and make them 
seem important.’’ Paul Hen- 
drickson has the same kind of gift. 
At fourteen he entered Holy 
Trinity Seminary in Alabama with 
the idea of becoming a missionary 
priest. He was there for seven 
years, until six weeks before he was 
to take his vows, when he left. He 
entered in 1958, left in 1965. 

Seminary is Paul Hendrickson’s 
story of what drew him to 
seminary, what finally compelled 
him to leave, and the quest to find 
himself both then and now. He 
tells his story by intertwining it 
with the stories of fellow 
classmates, only one of whom is 
still a priest. Almost twenty years 
after leaving seminary, he goes 
across the country with his tape’ 
recorder to ask them why they left, 
and where they are now in their 
faith journey. Among his former 
classmates he finds, among others, 
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a war hero, a poet, the unem- 
ployed, a community worker and a 
transient. His re-encounters with 
them make fascinating reading. 
From them he concludes that all of 
us are on ‘‘a search for God. 
...there is in us a certain longing 
for home, a spiritual discontinuity, 
which of course is what millions of 
other people who didn’t go to 
seminary also complain of. Only in 
our case it is complicated by guilt 
and strong religious overlay ... so 
Roger and Dick Ohrt and the 
Liteky brothers and I all bring 
along some old tutorial god, as yet 
unquiet.”’ 

The author talks of a past in the 
church that many of us feel, that 
still in some ways haunts us, and to 
which we look back with a mixture 
of fear and longing. He looks back 
to the 1950s in the church ‘‘when 
the Lone Ranger may have been a 
bigger patron saint of vocations 
than all the saints in the stained 
glass windows of the Vatican 
combined.’’ ‘‘The Long Ranger 
myth..’’ he writes, ‘‘was at the 
core of the vocation pitch; dare to 
be holy, dare to be different.”’ I 
thought of that when the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Toronto 
recently launched a campaign for 
new recruits with a series of 
billboards depicting the Crucified 


ERRATUM: Mr. Ritchie 
Clark, featured on the cover 
of the June Record, spells his 
name without the final ‘‘e’’ as 
we had it. Moreover, he was, 
for many years Chief General 
Manager of the _ Industrial 


Development Bank and then 


executive Vice-President and 
Chief General Manager of the 
Federal Business Development 
Bank that succeeded it. Our 
mistakes were not the cause of 
his WOIrry, however. 
Elsewhere, in a personal letter 
to the Editor, he commended 
the article. Honest. 
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Christ, with the caption, ‘‘Dare to 
be a priest like me.’’ Perhaps we 
are condemned to repeat the errors 
of the past. 

Throughout his account he 
intersperses historical references. 
‘‘By 1958, the year I left for 
Alabama, 381 Catholic seminaries, 
major and minor, would exist in 
the country: within twenty years 
259 of them would fold.’’ He also 
mentions that between 1964 and 
1970 Rome reported that 13,440 
priests worldwide had formally left 
the priesthood. Our own church 
experience may not have been as 
dramatic, but I recall a few years 
after graduation (1962), being 
invited to a meeting at Knox 
College, to discuss the question as 
to what was happening in the 
ministry, and where the seminary 
experience was lacking. In a deep 
and personal way, Hendrickson 
probes that question. 

The thing I liked most about the 
book is that it is not a bitter or 
whiny account of what’s wrong 
with the church. Rather, it is an 
honest and personal account of 
one who still loves the church and 
God. A good part of the book 
involves the one remaining priest, 
Father Bertin, to whom Hen- 
drickson is drawn back again and 
again. ‘‘What I invariably end up 
feeling after an overnight or two 
with Bertin is a buoyance...’’ I 
came away from reading this book 
feeling the same way. So called 
“‘navel-gazing’’ often depresses 
and distresses me, but this book is 
more than that, and despite the sad 
and the tragic, its overall mood is 
one of hopefulness. 

And, if Ralph Milton is right 
**',.stories should be open-end; 
..the best stories always end with 
‘To be continued...,’’ then this 
story qualifies here as well. The 
last sentence of the book is another 
form of, ‘‘To be continued.’’ It 
reads, ‘‘For now..I keep search- 
ing.”’ 

Paul Hendrickson is a staff 
writer at the Washington Post. He 
lives in Washington with his wife. 

John Congram 


Mr. Congram is the minister at St. Mark’s 
Presbyterian Church, Don Mills, Ontario. 


Evangelical Catechism: 

Christian Faith in the World To- 
day 

Published by Augsburg, Minneapolis. 
399 pp. Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario M3C1J8. Price: $6.50. 

This interesting book is the 

American edition and translation 
of Evangelischer Gemein- 
dekatechismus, published in 1979 
by the: United Evangelical 
Lutheran: Church of Germany. 
The introduction disavows any 
intention of replacing Luther’s 
Catechisms; ‘‘Its purpose is to help 
readers participate in a_ living 
discussion of Christian faith and 
life for our time’’ (p.12). 
Much work has been done in 
preparing this 20th century 
confession: ‘“‘the text of the 
emerging book was field tested by 
35 different groups of people.”’ 

There are seven parts, each with 
three or more chapters. At the end 
of each chapter there is a section 
for reflection with quotations from 
scripture, hymns, writers old and 
new, Christian and not Christian. 
Most of these are interesting, some 
valuable; one ot two seemed to me 
to be likely to confuse an ordinary 
Christian. 

The titles of the seven parts are 
(1) Who am I? (2) Who is God? (3) 
What is Sin? (4) Who is Jesus? (5) 
Who is the Holy Spirit? (6) How 
should we live? (7) Where are we 


going? 

I should think that many 
ministers and_ thoughtful 
Christians would profit from 


reading this fast moving yet serious 
look at the challenge which the 
20th century offers to the Christian 
Church. The mood of our time 
invites us to think of life as a 
collection of bits and pieces which 
should be fitted together, but in 
reading this book I found myself 
looking at life as a whole; this is 
part of its value. 

I offer two criticisms. First, 
there is a strain of ambiguity which 
surfaces at various places, and 
which is not very helpful in a 
Christian Catechism. ‘‘Society as a 
whole may be little concerned 
about sin or God’s will, but people 


bes, 


still understand the Gospel’’ 
(p.211). Who are these people? I 
suppose the masses in the western 


- world who are outside the Church. 


But they do not understand this 
Gospel which they do not believe. 
One great obstacle to evangelism is 
unconcern for God’s will, and 
unwillingness to face the facts of 
sin. 

Again the author of p.211 tells 
us that we should not be surprised 
‘‘that we cannot matter of factly 
repeat the phrases of Paul or 
Luther.’’ What does this mean? If 
it means that we need a 20th 
century translation of the Bible, 
well, of course we do. But I am left 
with the impression that what is 
meant is that you cannot expect 
20th century people to understand 
the outdated theological jargon of 
Paul and Luther. 


What are the facts? Paul and 
Luther thought of themselves as 
great sinners saved by powerful 
grace. New life meant new 
language. But what this Catechism 


teaches about sin I know not. Has 
it a Pelagian view? ‘‘We have been 
created good by God and yet we 
have the possibility of opposing 
God”’ (p.87). Or are we to believe 
in original sin (pp. 136-143)? Or is 
sin simply slavery, with the 
comforting suggestion that at least 
we are not responsible for such 
misery (p.212)? 

The second criticism is lack of 
balance. For instance, three times 
(pp. 79 and 81) we are confidently 
informed of what scientists un- 
derstand to have been happening 
billions of years ago; but when we 
come to the less than 2,000 years 
between us and the Gospels, doubt 
and embarrassment seem to be the 
order of the day (p.159f). ‘‘Our 
chronological distance from the 
historical Jesus is very great.’’ Of 
the New Testament documents, 


“Many people have questioned 


their reliability as objective 
history....’’ etc., etc. 

We at least know who these 
‘“‘many people’’ are. They are not 
the millions of humble Christians 
who have believed that the risen 
Christ was well able to preserve an 


accurate account of his incarnate 
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life, through inspired wisdom 
bestowed on the New Testament 
writers. The One, Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church has through 
the centuries found the words of 
the Gospels to be food and drink 
for her life. She has believed that 
they tell the historic truth of him 
who is the eternal Son. 

If the methods of study of the 
professed spiritual descendants of 
Martin Luther leave us in such 
uncertainty and doubt concerning 
the Jesus of history, is it not time 
to challenge their methods, and 
return to the plain witness of the 
New Testament itself? There we 
shall find reality which exposes the 
destructive neo-Gnosticism of our 
time. 

I can close with a brief quotation 
from the beautiful African prayer, 
by Fritz Pawelzik. (pp 233-234). 
‘“‘There are a thousand voices and 
spirits in this world, but we want to 
hear only your voice, and be open 
only to your spirit.”’ 

To that we call all say, Amen. 

David Marshall 


Mr. Marshall is the minister at St. Enoch 
Presbyterian Church in Hamilton, Ontario. 


Scripture Twisting: 20 Ways the 
Cults Misread the Bible 

by James W. Sire. Published by Inter 
Varsity Press, 1980. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 


For Quality 
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Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J8. Price: $6.25 paperback. 
Given the media coverage that 
religious cults have received in the 
past few years, any book which has 
the word ‘‘cult’’ in its sub-title will 
certainly arrest the attention of 
most readers. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that the sub-title of this 
book is so_ misleading. Sire 
acknowledges that ‘‘cult’”’ is a 
‘loaded term’’ and claims he is 
using it in a very general sense as 
‘‘any religious movement that is 
organizationally distinct and has 
doctrines and/or practices that 
contradict those of the Scriptures 
as interpreted by _ traditional 
Christianity as represented by the 
major Catholic and Protestant 
denominations, and as expressed 
in such statements as the Apostles’ 
Creed’”’ (p.20). He then proceeds 
to cite numerous ways in which the 
Mormons, Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
and Christian Scientists misread 
the Bible, with occasional 
references to groups such as the 
Krishna Consciousness Movement 
and the Unification Church and 
individuals such as Maharishi 
Mahesh Yogi, Edgar Cayce, Erich 
von Daniken, and Alan Watts. 
Now the word ‘‘cult’’ is 
notoriously difficult to define, but 
Sire’s definition merely adds to the 
confusion. It is surely a most 
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unconventional use of language 
which seeks to define cult in such a 
way that it can be applied to such 
diverse groups and individuals. It 
seems to me preferable to use the 
word ‘‘sect’’ when speaking of the 
Mormons and the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, and I am at a loss to 
understand the description of von 
Daniken as a ‘‘cult-writer’’ (p.99) 
and author of ‘‘naturalistic cult’’ 
literature (p.119). Had Sire simply 
subtitled his book 20 Ways to 
Misread the Bible he would have 
given a more accurate indication of 
what the book is about. 

It may be that the book will 
prove useful for those wishing to 
engage in dialogue with the 
Mormons or Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
or even those who wish simply to 
have some _ hermeneutical 
guidelines for the reading of 
scripture. Most of the _her- 
meneutical principles Sire espouses 
are sound enough. Especially 


noteworthy is his insistence that 
“the rules for understanding the 
Bible are therefore essentially the 


Same as the rules® for): un- 
derstanding Homer, Aeschylus, 
Dante, Milton, Dickens and 
Conrad”’ (p.51), and his advice to 
‘‘always read in the spirit of the 
writer, pay attention to what the 
writer has actually said in the 
cultural and_ intellectual 
framework natural to the text. 
That is, a good reader actually sees 


ERRATUM: The closing 
sentence of the ‘‘Pungent & 
Pertinent’’ entitled ‘‘Fossiliz- 
ing the Gospel,’’ by Hans 
Zegerius, which appeared in 
last month’s Record should 
have read: ‘‘May God grant us 
such blood-warm, vigorous 
confessing of the faith in Jesus 
Christ, Our Lord.”’ and not 
‘“‘May God grant us such 
blood-war, vigorous...etc.’’ 
The Record apologizes for this 
error (and hopes no one took 
it seriously). 
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the text in terms of its original 
historical and literary context’’ 
(pp. 128f). 

Many readers, however, may be 
disconcerted by some of the 
statements in the book. Sire 
acknowledges that ‘‘all readers 
bring to their reading presup- 
positions which govern the way 
they will finally interpret what they 
read,’’ and he states quite clearly 
his own: ‘‘the unique Divine in- 
spiration, entire trustworthiness 
and authority of the Bible’’ (p.15). 
It therefore comes as no surprise to 
read that the writer of Genesis was 
‘‘probably Moses’’ (p.97) and to 
see the Gospel of John used 
unreservedly as an_ historical 
record of what Jesus said. Such 
positions are consistent with a 
conservative, evangelical view of 
scripture. But there is a certain 
inconsistency in rejecting what Sire 
calls the ‘‘esoteric interpretation”’ 
of scripture on the basis that the 
New Testament writers (and 
especially Paul) are ‘‘quite clear”’ 
in their meaning, when Paul 
himself interprets the Old 
Testament in an arcane way (cf. 
Gal. 4:21ff.!). Sire’s discussion of 
esoteric interpretation (pp.107ff.) 
in fact underlines a basic flaw in 
the whole book: it lacks 
discrimination. One misses the deft 
and subtle arguments of the 
trained biblical exegete. The 
discussion of the prologue of St. 
John is especially unnuanced 
(‘‘Jesus Christ is indeed God?’’), 
and there is a paragraph which 
links Ernst. Renan with von 
Daniken as examples of in- 
terpreters who reject biblical 
authority. In short, this is not a 
particularly satisfying book for 
those already familiar with the 
complex realm of biblical in- 
terpretation. 

David J. Hawkin 


Dr. Hawkin is on the teaching staff at 
Memorial University of Newfoundland in 
the Department of Religious Studies. 


....letters mingle souls. 
John Donne 
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encountered in fifteen years of 
social activism in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and among its 
ecumenical partners have been too 
realistic to claim perfect 
righteousness. They have been 
struggling, in prayer, action and 
reflection, to present a faithful 
witness to Jesus Christ in all 
dimensions of their lives, in- 
dividually and corporately. This is 
nothing more than our standards 
demand. 

If our distinguished Editor 
would turn from the imaginary 
parade of bandwagons that causes 
him such consternation and ex- 
plore some of the sidestreets, he 
might find a large number of 
Christians working together in 
congregations, on committees, in 
political parties and in non- 
governmental organizations, to 
witness to the social dimension of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. In this 
network of compassion, he will 
find men and women who debate 
vigorously about strategies for 
social change, but who are united 
by a common. commitment to 
Jesus Christ and the fullness of his 
Gospel. With a bit of grace, he 
may even stop dragging straw men 
and women from the bandwagon 
and join the struggle. 

(Rev.) Brian J. Fraser, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Appalling advice 

Recently I had the opportunity 
to read the article ‘‘Brake Down’”’ 
by G. Roger Schoenhals in the. 
March issue of The Record. I was 
appalled at his advice for slowing 


down, and especially on com- 
pulsive worrying. ‘‘Trouble with a 
racing mind? Slow it down by 
counting blessings instead of 
sheep.’’ As one who suffers from 
“‘a racing mind’’ I find his advice 
insufficient, unrealistic, and of no 
therapeutic (much less spiritual) 
value. Scores of books have been 
written on this subject and he 
attempts to give the Christian an 


answer in barely three sentences. 
In my opinion he is too heavenly 
minded to give any earthly good 
advice and I am disappointed that 
The Record would print this ar- 
ticle. In the future please give more 
consideration to weeding out such 
poor essays as this one. 
Tom Graham, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Butterfly cake? 


Just received April Record to- 
day. If the cover is a picture of a 
part of a butterfly — then I’m 
confused. To me — something of a 
cook — it looks like a 3-tier layer 
cake with chocolate icing and 
fillings. Real yammy! 

I continue as a_ former 
Canadian, and P.C.C. minister, to 
enjoy The Record. Keep up the 
superior work! 

(Rev.) Russell C. Archer, 
Pinellas Park, Florida 


Strange indeed! 


From time to time I have the 
opportunity of reading your 
magazine passed to me by a 
Presbyterian friend. In the April 
issue a letter from Jennifer Munns 
of Hillsborough, N.B., caught my 
eye. She refers to. other 
denominations which have 
deacons, (my own Baptist group is 
one) as being more biblical in their 
approach. It may be interesting to 
note that some Baptist Churches 
now have elders rather than 
deacons, arguing that this is the 
New Testament way. Strange that 
the church still goes on in spite of 
our foibles. 

(Rev.) Fred C. Demaray, 
Broadway-First Baptist Church, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Touched by ‘‘El Salvador’’ 


A fine, heart-wrenching, soul- 
stirring article by Joseph Reed. 
The answer to his closing question 
is: Yes, Canadian Christians can 
indeed discover the same truths 
without experiencing the same 
agony; provided we take the two 
main commandments _ seriously 
and at their true face value. These 


two commandments supersede all 
other instructions given to us by 
God and his Son, including our 
Communion, Eucharist, and Mass 
services, which, as we know, are 
the New Testament version of the 
Levitical sacrifice and Atonement 
Sacrament. God and _ Christ 
confirm the supremacy of the 
justice and mercy inherent in the 
second main commandment, in 
Prov. 21:3; Hosea 6:6; Micah 6:6, 
7:8; Isa. 1:11; Matt. 9:13 and 
Matt. 12:7 (King James Version). 
Roman Catholics, Anglicans, 
and Protestants have always been 
fundamentally united through and 
by the second main  com- 
mandment; we always will be. Our 
endless ecclesiastical dialogues and 
discussions concerning the dif- 
ferent wording and format used in 
our individual rituals and 
sacraments represents little more 
than mere word-worship, in my 
personal view, rather than true, 
love-one-another God-worship. It 
is debate for the sake of debate. 
Moreover, One alone is totally 
perfect, namely, God. Not even 
Christ, who also inhabits the 
perfection sphere, ever claimed to 
possess the same degree of perfect 
knowledge and authority as the 
Father, God. Indeed, He denied 
this possibility. So we humans can 
never rightly claim to possess a 
perfect interpretation or un- 
derstanding of the religious truth. 
To repeat, then, all Christians 
are united through the two main 
commandments. We only have to 
realize this, and accept this fact. 
Again, an excellent article and 
challenge by Joseph Reed. 
W. Forbes, 
(a proud-to-be Christian layman) 
Toronto, Ont. 


On Christian social action 


The May issue of The Record 
opened with three parodies, one by 
Larry Henderson on _ Central 
America, the second by Jan van 
Bruchem on ‘‘Reflected  Per-. 
ceptions’? and the third by 
yourself, on Christian social ac- 
tion. The first two were far enough 
off the mark to be left alone. 
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Yours had a ring of truth about it, 
enough to be taken seriously. 

But you are wrong, I think, on 
two out of three counts. Christian 
social action today is very like its 
predecessors; it is a lay rather than 
a clerical movement, and, I agree, 
it is not very strong on sin. 

The grandparents of con- 
temporary Christian activism are 
the abolitionists of the eighteenth 
century. Like us, they started with 
an issue, the slave trade, an activity 
they found appalling. They at- 
tacked it, not with proof texts, but 
with masses of facts and secular 
reasoning. Their key argument was 
not God’s love for humanity, but 
Locke’s assertion that liberty was 
the birthright of all. Even a cur- 
sory examination of contemporary 
Christian social action reveals a 
similar pattern, meticulous 
documentation, Latin American 
economics, and a_ series of 
assumptions about human and 
ethnic rights. 

As in the eighteenth century, 
Christian social action today tends 
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to be a lay movement. Of the thirty 
or thirty-five key people in 
Toronto and Ottawa only a 
handful are ordained and many are 
women. The Presbyterians, ad- 
mittedly, have fielded a number of 
ministers. Perhaps we are more 
priest-ridden than the _ other 
churches. 

The movement has the weakness 
of its strength. Its key figures are 
essentially. activists; reflection on 
first principles is not their forte. 
First principles tend to be taken, 
rather uncritically, off the rack, 
Latin American theology, Latin 
American economics, human 
rights. Hence we do not spend 
much time talking about sin, 
especially our own. A good dose of 
Maoist self-criticism would do us 
no harm. 

But one can think too much 
about sin. Simply to live in this 
part of the world is to be involved 
in a network of sinful relation- 
ships, political and economic, that 
spans half the globe and includes 
some of the more barbaric features 
of modern society. We can escape 
from the sinfulness of this world 
only by leaving it. Some such 
reasoning once led the finer spirits 
in the church into monasteries. 

I should have thought the cross 
had something to do with sin. 
Because our sinfulness is so 
profound, so complex, God had to 
deal with it himself, and in so 
dealing set us free to do what we 
can. We need not retreat into 


monasteries or a private faith lest 
we be corrupted by the world. We 
are corrupt, whether we like it or 
not, but God has dealt with our 
corruption. 

This kind of reasoning is rare 
among the activists and I suspect 
even more rare in the Presbyterian 
church. Social action is not part of 
our tradition, but a_ twentieth 
century faith that does not take 
constructive social action naturally 
as part of its being is sadly lacking. 
Indeed, to contend with the powers 
that be is to taste of the grace that 
gives us life. 

Geoffrey Johnston, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Oppression closer to home 

In reading the article on El 
Salvador in your May, 1983, 
release, one cannot help but be 
moved by the plight of the people 
in this land, regardless of what has 
brought about their condition. 

However, I was more than a 
little amazed to find that this 
information is made © available 
through the action of the Montreal 
Presbytery, a body which has sat 
silent while the anglophone 
population of Quebec has, through 
the interaction of both the Federal 
and Provincial governments, lost 
their freedom; the latter through 
direct legislation and the former 
through the lack of action and 
intentional delays in the legal 
system. 

Quebec is now a province where 
people can no longer choose the 
method in which they wish to 
educate their children, find em- 
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ployment and/or advancement in 
their own language, and cannot 
even put up a public sign in their 
own language — while Canada is 
celebrating the passing of its new 
Constitution incorporating a 
charter of human rights. 

These oppressive measures have 
seen the dispersion of families, the 
loss of employment and, in fact, a 
population of close to a million 
people reduced, through exodus, 
to a little over six hundred 
thousand. The Montreal 
Presbytery has seen the dissolution 
of churches in the province, the 
loss of many anglophone public 
institutions and the deterioration 
of others, and yet I can’t 
remember ever seeing an article in 
The Record that referred to this 
condition. 

It was always my understanding 
that this lack of communication 
was due to the fact that the church 
felt reluctant to deal in political 


matters, even when their own 
congregations were so_ sorely 
affected. 


Therefore, I am a little amazed 
that they feel so free in writing on 
political matters in other countries. 
Is it because they feel no threat 
from the foreign government, or 
because they can see abusive power 
more clearly in other countries? Or 
is it because of the old adage that 
the farther away a country is and 
the briefer the visit the more of an 
expert the person is on the affairs 
of that country? 

From a Christian point of view, 
when one sees some of the bit- 
terness and hatred engendered in 
people forced to move from the 
Province of Quebec, one can only 
be apprehensive of the seeds of 
wrath that may be being sown. 

Also, one can only wonder if, in 
El Salvador, there were replicas of 
the Montreal Presbytery that sat 
silently by while the bitter seeds 
were sown in that area, which are 
being reaped today. 

J.W. Cunningham, 
Chateauguay, Que. 


It is most unfortunate that Larry 
Henderson failed to recognize in 
his article ‘‘Central America 


Spawns a New War of Religion’’ 
that the underlying cause for the 
two religious camps in Central 
America is that the Roman 
Catholic Church, like her Lord, is 
identifying with the poor, the 
oppressed and the afflicted. This 
sacrificial witness to  Christ’s 
kingdom is regarded by the dic- 
tators as a threat to their assertion 
of power. The evangelicals are 
basking under the protection of the 
ruthless dictators because they are 
closing their eyes to the tortures 
and murders perpetuated by the 
military police. Henderson claims 
that ‘‘the evangelicals say that the 
nature of man must be changed 
first.”” The depraved behaviour of 
the ‘born again’ dictator of 
Guatemala must be an_ em- 
barrassment to the evangelical. 
Wilfred McLeod, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


‘‘Our biggest enemy...”’ 

It is always a tragedy for the 
church when some of its leaders 
confuse God’s sovereign will and 
plan of salvation for mankind with 
purely human secular will. It is 
such secularizing of God’s will that 


- prevents many people, yes, even 


disciples of Christ, from knowing 
the Risen Lord as their sovereign. 

A very sad thing has happened 
in this secularization of God’s 
sovereign will within the past few 
months because certain church 
leaders have equated God’s will 
with our human will for nuclear 
disarmament. Let me quote two 
statements of the letter they sent to 
all churches in Canada of 
Presbyterian, United, Anglican, 
Lutheran, and Roman Catholic 
persuasion: ‘‘Undergirding our 
concern for human survival are 
(our) theological and_ ethical 
principles ... and our hope in a 
sovereign God.’’ ‘‘Can we justify 
protecting (our) privileges which 
we enjoy as Canadians with 
weapons which have the capacity 
of inflicting physical death on 
millions of human beings, and 
spiritual death on all who might 
survive?’’ 

It is very obvious that these 


theologians have dared to limit the 
sovereign will of God to the small 
capacity of their own minds and 
have suggested that spiritual life, 
or the death of it, is limited to 
man’s inhumanity. On_ both 
counts, they do err for God’s 
sovereignty is always over and 
outside our will, and spiritual life 
in man is the work of the Holy 
Spirit and is not subject to human 
reason Or wars. 

God’s plan for the world as 
revealed is not peace, but war 
against sin and death caused by 
human rebellion. The only way the 
world’s people can be saved from 
human wars. of _ annihilation, 
caused by human greed in their 
escape from God, is to capitulate 
before the Sovereign Lord God. 
When mankind repents, God’s 
plan, revealed in Jesus Christ, 
becomes active and death and wars 
will disappear from the face of the 
earth. Our biggest enemy today is 
not nuclear arms or war machinery 


but unrepentant man who thinks 
he is a god who can do his own 
greedy wishes. Man today, as 
never before, needs a Sovereign 
Dictator who rules by Love. He 
gives peace. 

Today we suffer from moral and 
physical corruptness. Our sense of 
values has largely disappeared. 
While our technology is the 
greatest of all times and nuclear 
power is our greatest blessing, the 
church of Jesus Christ and its call 
to repentance goes unheeded and 
greed dominates the market place. 
The result is that we are facing 
annihilation at our own hands and 
all the effort of humanists to 
abolish war by disarmament is 
doomed to failure. Our only hope 
is repentance and a return to God 
and to the leadership of Jesus 
Christ, the risen Lord. 

(Rev.) Len Self, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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1939 revisited 

Philip Lee (April issue), em- 
phasizes the Soviet ‘‘no first strike 
policy.’’ They must have made this 
pledge on the Bible, and naturally 
they would! We can in no way 
match the huge conventional 
forces of the Warsaw Pact nations. 
Also, given a very active com- 
munist underground, the match-up 
would parallel that of Russia and 
Nazi-beleaguered Poland in 1939. 
Thus the rationale of nuclear 
deterrent. The ‘‘cruise’’ is par- 
ticularly suited for this role, as 
pointed out by Mr. Vanderkloet in 
the same issue, because it can be 
targeted using conventional or 
nuclear warheads against specific 
military targets with greater ac- 
curacy than ICBMs. Thus the 
loud, communist-orchestrated pro- 
tests. 

Mr. Lee’s blanket condemnation 
of our American allies, ‘“‘if the 
avowed willingness to obliterate an 
entire population,’’ ‘‘the readiness 
to use nuclear weapons against 
other human beings,’ judges Mr. 
Lee. I am sure that if you strip the 
average American or Russian 
down to their skivvies you would 
find them no more garrulously 
belligerent than the average 
‘*homo-sap.”’ 

It boils down to, what ideology 
you prefer:— a totalitarian one 
that suppresses Christianity or one 
that allows you to protest against 
anything. 

E.A. MacDonald, 

Long Sault, Ont. 
P.S. I was amused by double-talk 
in the Project Ploughshares 
material, e.g.: 
Question: Is Canada obliged to test 
the ‘‘cruise’’ as part of NATO? 
Answer: No, the ALCM is not 
planned as part of the NATO 
arsenal.... The GLCM which is 
planned for deployment in Europe 
will be assigned to NATO. Point 
— the ALCM and GLCM both 
have the same guidance system 
that our allies want to test on our 
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missile range in Alberta. 

P.P.S. Another very good issue, 
‘‘Stewardship of Money,’’ ‘‘Care 
of Church Property,’’ ‘‘What’s 
implied by Reformed?’’ etc. 
Enclosed is my cheque for a copy 
of ‘‘How to Read the Bible for All 
Its Worth’’; your reviewer makes it 
sound interesting. 


Congregationalism 
the problem 


Dr. Cochrane’s article in the 
April issue of The Record was 
certainly timely. I only regret that 
his calculations were neither ac- 
curate nor as conclusive as they 
might be. The real situation is even 
worse than that suggested by the 
author. 

The proper formula to be used 
in calculating givings is the 
following. Take the amount raised 
by a congregation, subtract any 
B.W.M. grant, and divide by 
membership. In contrast to the 
figures of Dr. Cochrane, this will 
exclude funds raised through 
investments — as the author 
himself notes. 

Calculating the net ‘‘national 
loss’’ because 22 Presbyteries fail 
to meet the average givings of 
$217.36 in 1982, we arrive at the 
monstrous figure of 
$3,623,536.60; enough to open 
several new churches each year. 

Further research shows that 
these same Presbyteries sent 129 
commissioners to General 
Assembly that same year; almost 
half the total. 

Dr. Cochrane pointedly notes 
that a congregation wanting to 
induct a new minister must first 
agree to guarantee his/her stipend; 
without such assurance there will 
be no minister inducted. I am 
almost relieved he did not pursue 
the logic of that line to suggest that 
no commissioner would be allowed 
a vote at General Assembly unless 
his/her Presbytery met the 
national giving ‘average. But 
somehow I cannot help but feel 
guilty that in the recent past we 
were willing to come down hard on 
those who have problems with the 
ordination of women, while this 


type of unbiblical conduct goes 
unchecked. 

Of course the underlying 
problem in all this is that we are, in 
practice, very much 
congregational. If something could 
be done about that we could solve 
a great many problems in our 
church through establishing some 
kind of equalization fund into 
which ‘‘easy street congregations’’ 
must deposit their surplus funds 
created by enforced increased 
givings. That money could then be 
used to help less well-to-do charges 
and to support other 
denominational needs. But I 
suspect that such a rule, if in fact it 
could be enforced, would result in 
gold-plated bathroom fixtures in 
some congregations while the fund 
remained empty. 

(Rev.) William Lennips, 
Bradford, Ont. 


Enlightened commitment 


It was enlightening to read Dr. 
Cochrane's )’.article . apout 
Stewardship in the April Record. 
Like him, I am convinced that 
there is a strong correlation bet- 
ween a congregation’s financial 
support of the church’s ‘‘work’’ 
and the level of commitment 
among the membership. 

The General Assembly suggested 
that Presbyterians consider $1.00 a 
week for every thousand dollars 
earned per year. As a faithful 
commitment, Dr. Cochrane 
suggested $250 per year per 
member as perhaps adequate. 
Using the General Assembly 
formula, $250 per year is equal to 
about $4,800 in annual income. 
Surely no one would suggest that 
the average Presbyterian family 
income (two members per family) 
is less than $10,000 a year. 

Our church’s financial problems 
lie not in our incomes but in our 
commitment. 

R.W. Boardman, 
Dundas, Ont. 


On the problem of 
lay involvement 


This is in response to the 
question asked in your editorial in 


the May, 1983 issue (page 23) in 
which you enquired: ‘‘Are such lay 
persons consulted, asked to 
contribute to the Church’s position 
papers?”’ 


The answer is very clearly, 
Bevis ous Lay. DersOns,, are 
represented on the Committee on 
Outreach and Corporate Witness 
of the Board of Congregational 
Life as well as on the Board itself. 
Both of these bodies must approve 
any statement that is forwarded to 
the General Assembly for action. 
Our committee is very careful in 
preparation of its study papers, 
not only to select people to write 
them who are competent, but we 
also select a number of people to 
read and criticize any paper before 
it is put in final form. Many of our 
authors as well as critics are lay 
people who are highly skilled in 
their fields and are able to make 
valuable contributions to the study 
papers of the church. The con- 
sultative process is extensive. 


Your assumption that this does 
not happen nearly enough, makes 
me wonder what you would 
consider to be ‘‘enough’’? The 
remaining questions that you pose 
in that paragraph are based on the 
assumption that lay people are not 
involved in this process. I am very 
pleased to re-assure you that your 
assumptions are unfounded. We 
have the same concerns as you 
have expressed about the com- 
petency of the people of our 
church who are. professionally 
engaged in these issues under 
debate. We are continually seeking 
out people with expertise and are 
always open to_ receiving 
suggestions from congregations, 
presbyteries, synods and even 
editors as to who these people 
might be. On some issues, we have 
attempted to utilize regional task 
forces from various parts of the 
church to research and prepare 
such papers. We have had a 
moderate success with this con- 
cept. We have also worked on the 
idea of a ‘‘skills bank’’ but so far 
have not been satisfied that we 
have a process that would keep 
such a bank up-to-date both in 


terms of people and in terms of the 
issues. Both change very rapidly in 
our society. The possibilities we 
have considered so far are either 
too costly or require additional 
personnel which we do not have. It 
is our hope that as we expand our 
capabilities in micro technology at 
the church offices that we can 
devise a system that will be ef- 
ficient and inexpensive. Once 
more, we are open to suggestions. 
Thank you for the opportunity 
to respond to your question and to 
clarify our present practice. I trust 
that the above information will be 
reassuring to you and to your 
readers. 
John B. Duncan, 
Associate Secretary, 
Board of Congregational Life 


Let the buyer beware 

Today I went to my local record 
store to see what is new in the 
‘*secular music’’ world. According 
to recent music reviews in The 
Record, correspondent and 
reviewer Bill Van Dyk has inform- 
ed us that Van Morrison is a Chris- 
tian. However, I’ve been 
somewhat skeptical about this, and 
in reading the back cover of his 
recent LP Inarticulate Speech Of 
The Heart, 1 was alarmed to read 
Morrison’s final credit — Special 
Thanks: L. Ron Hubbard. Hub- 
bard, of course, is the recluse 
leader of the cult group, the 
Church of Scientology, which The 
Record had examined in the Spring 
of 1980, with three superb articles 
that deserve re-reading. 

As an active member in the 
P.Y.P.S., and also involved in the 
contemporary Christian music 
scene for some 7-8 years, I am 
greatly concerned that many peo- 
ple in our church, both young and 
older, may have been encouraged 


. to listen to a ‘‘wolf in sheep’s 


clothing,’’ through the constant 
mention of Van Morrison in Mr. 
Van Dyk’s articles. To defend Mr. 
Van Dyk, he is not the first to be 
embarrassed in this context. Chris- 
tian bookstores and church 
libraries have carried albums by 
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SOME ABUSE IT! 
OTHERS USE IT! 
WHAT ARE YOU 
DOING WITH IT? 


Join 


W.J. Newell 


IJ. Stanley 


In a two-day information packed 
seminar, you can learn how to manage 
your time for a life time. 

Join us for a Managing Your Time 
seminar, sponsored by World Vision 
Canada. 


mr MANAGING 
ZEEE YOUR TIME 


Check one 


(1) MONTREAL 
Sept 28-29 


For more information, complete coupon: 


Namens2 est ate aed 
Address ___ ie Maiev 
Ci by eae eS EL rie ee hulle 
PiGuaoe ss 5.1L ees Tele es 


Church/Organization 


Mail to: 


WORLD VISION CANADA 


6630 Turner Valley Road. Mississauga, Ont. LSN 2S4 


or call: TOLL FREE 1-800-268-5863 
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Family of Love and ex-Fleetwood 
Mac member Peter Green, before 
they realized that they were pro- 
pagating the Moses David 
(Children of God, now the Family 
of Love) cult theology. 

In P.Y.P.S., I have encouraged, 
and will continue to encourage, 
church young people to listen to 
contemporary Christian music, 
especially of those musicians that 
do boldly proclaim Christ as Lord 
and Saviour in their songs, con- 
certs, and in their lifestyles away 
from the concert hall as well. Our 
young people need these positive 
role models, who really love and 
serve Jesus Christ. Personally, I 
would rather identify with Amy 
Grant, the late Keith Green, my 
dear brothers in the Daniel Band, 
and the Resurrection (Rez) Band, 
in contrast to their worldly 
counterparts — Olivia Newton- 
John, Rick Springfield, Ozzy 
Osborne, or Led Zepplin. (Ed. 
note: none of the, foregoing 
“worldly counterparts’’ have been 
recommended by Mr. Van Dyk.) 

Finally, may we all learn from 
this experience, to remember that 
as Christians, we must practise 
discernment, as instructed in 
Hebrews 5:14, and seen by the 
Bereans in Acts 17:11. 

Al Clarkson, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


BUT! 
I am writing in response to ‘‘A 
Simplistic Necessity’? — Ron 


Matheson, Kelowna, B.C.,.in the 
April, 1983 Record. 

Much of what Mr. Matheson 
says is true. Obviously our growth, 
both numerical and in_ un- 
derstanding and action, should be 
based on ‘‘lives fixed on God,”’ 
“living in prayerful expectancy 
and obedience,’’ ‘‘Christ-centred 
Sermons and_ teaching,’’ 
“*Christians seeking to live daily by 
faith and with thanksgiving,’’ and 
“proclaiming God always and 
allowing him to reveal himself to 
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an individual’s need and _ cir- 
cumstance.’’ 

This appears to me to be an 
action and attitude well suited and 
needed to strengthen the Christian 
commitment of those who are 
regular (or semi-regular) church 
attenders, 

BUT 

In our local communities are 
many, many people who have, for 
whatever reason, rejected the 
organized church (and this is now 
‘*socially acceptable’’): younger 


generations who have had little or 


no contact with Christianity may 
be searching and may have no idea 
of what can be found in our 
congregations and how this can 
help them in their search. 

Perhaps it is these groups who 
are responding to ‘‘the tools and 
tactics of the local Service Clubs.”’ 
Perhaps we have to first ‘‘get their 
attention”’ by filling needs they 
have identified, before we can help 
them understand the ‘‘power and 
preaching of the word of God.”’ 

In my understanding of the 
scriptures, Jesus worked with the 
people, helping to fill their im- 
mediate needs with food, healing, 
and a picture of hope and a better 
way of life. And then he helped 
them to understand how a God- 
centred life could promise so much 
more. 

Can we do less for the people 
with whom we share our lives in 
our communities? 

Kathleen Matic, (Mrs. F.), 
Burlington, Ont. 


Offensive devotions 
I wish to voice objection to two 


articles found in the daily 
devotional guide These Days 
(January/February issue). The 
articles in question are dated 


February 10th ‘‘False _ Distinc- 
tions’? and February 11th ‘‘The 
Inclusiveness of God.’’ Concern 
over the subject matter of these 
articles was first brought to my 
attention by an elder of our 
congregation and | feel it im- 
portant enough to bring to the 
attention of your readers. 

The author of these articles 


speaks first on the passage found 
in Acts 10:15: ‘‘It is not for you to 
call profane what God counts 
clean.’’ The reference here is to 
Peter’s reluctance in accepting 
Gentiles as also having been 
chosen by God along with the 
Jews. No problem with this, until 
the author attempts to draw a 
modern-day. comparison. He 
makes use of the subject of 
homosexuality and suggests that as 
Peter was told that there was to be 
no distinction between Jew and 
Gentile so Christians today should 
not be guilty of reacting to a 
person’s sexual preference and so 
bring about alienation. ‘‘He,’’ (the 
homosexual) ‘‘was not a ‘queer’. 
He was a person, created in the 
image of God like the rest of them. 

In the second article the passage 
referred to is Acts 8:36: ‘‘Look,’’ 
said the eunuch, ‘‘here is water: 
what is there to prevent my being 
baptized?’’ Once again the 
comparison is made that as the 
eunuch was excluded from Israel’s 
covenant congregation, so there is 
present today the danger of 
alienating homosexuals from 
Christian fellowship. In the 
example used by the author we 
have reference to two groups of 
Christians, a_ traditional 


congregation plus a group com- 


posed of homosexual Christians. 
‘““At the conclusion of the 
fellowship, one of the ‘gay’ 
Christians said, ‘We want to thank 
you for your sympathetic un- 
derstanding of our plight in society 
and for your strong public support 
of our struggle for human rights in 
this city.” ’’ A representative of the 
traditional congregation replied: 
‘““We want to thank you for 
reminding us of a basic Christian 
belief.... You have reminded us 
that we are all saved by Grace 
through faith in Christ, and that is 
the only standard of judgment.’’ 
We are encouraged by the author 
to be inclusive in our Christian 
fellowship. 

I agree that Christians today are 
often guilty of making false 
distinctions while forgetting the 
inclusiveness of God. However, I 
strongly disagree with the sen- 


timent being expressed in these 
articles that homosexuality should 
be accepted by Christians as 
merely an alternative lifestyle. I am 
certain that the author, along with 
many of your readers, is aware of 
the numerous scripture passages 
which point to homosexuality as 
being unnatural. It is a sin which if 
one is guilty of, requires God’s 
forgiveness and a desire to reform. 
I am _ not condemning the 
homosexual as a person but I do 
condemn the sin which they are 
guilty of in the same way that I 
would condemn any of the other 
‘‘sins of the flesh.’’ I resent the 
fact that this subject matter was 
presented in such a way as to be 
used by families for the purpose of 
devotions. 

Before I am labeled as one of the 
‘‘stone throwers’? whose only 
thought was to condemn the 
woman caught in adultery whereas 
our Lord released her, let me point 
out to you that our Lord said, ‘‘Go 
and sin no more.’’ These articles 
promote the releasing of the 
homosexual into the world of 
acceptance but they refuse to 
recognize the sin. 

On the whole, These Days have 
been very well received and widely 
used by our congregation, but I 
feel that our church (which 
promotes them as_ devotional 
guides) should exercise a greater 
degree of caution in what she 
accepts as being devotional. 

(Rev.) John A. Fraser, 
Calgary, Alta. 


On being born again 
. The pastor said ‘‘Hands up all 
those who know that they are 
going to Heaven.’’ Every hand in 
the church went up except mine. 
‘“‘What a colossal nerve these 
people have!’’ thought I, ‘‘Do they 
think that they are saints? How 
can anyone consider themselves so 
sinless that they have a sure place 
in Heaven?”’ 

Afterwards, my son opened the 
Bible at John 3:16, the verse that 
surely we all know. 

I was shown other places in the 
Bible, where over and over again 


CHRISTIAN TOURS 
AND TRAVEL 


1669 Bayview Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4G 3C1 
Telephone: (416) 482-1980 
MARGARET 
MUNDY 
Sept. 2-18 Britain September Tour with 
Margaret Mundy: It’s a great time to see the 
heather on the hills — England, Scotland 
and Wales. 
Sept. 10-18 New England and Cape Cod 
Sept. 27-Oct. 13 Harvest Festival in Bri- 
tain: A 7 day tour of Southern England; 6 
days as guest of Sanderstaeed Parish for 
Harvest Festival, with daily sightseeing, 2 
nights in London. Don’t miss this unusual 
tour. 
Oct. 20-Nov. 11 Japan and China in- 
cluding Hong Kong, Canton, Kweilin, Kun- 
ming, Chengdu, Peking, Tokyo, with Dr. 
Margery King. 
Oct. 16-Nov. 6 South Pacific Highlights 
including Fiji, New Zealand, Australia. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 11 Hawaii — Four Islands. 


Oberammergan 
1984 


Don't miss the 350th Anniversary perfor- 
mances of the Oberammergau Play. 
CHRISTIAN TOURS AND TRAVEL 
— JUNE 15th, 1983 
UPDATE 
* 37 coach tours from May to 
September 
* Charter Class Air fares from major 
Canadian cities 
* 5 wonderful itineraries to choose 
from 
* Total Seating allocation 
1591 
* Reservations and deposits receiv- 


5 
“SOLD OUT” over one year 
before the first tour departs. 


ALPINE ADVENTURER with 
Rev. Wallace Whyte, Melville 
Presbyterian Church, West Hill. 
July 26-August 11 featuring 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Ger- 
many and Liechtenstein and the 
Oberammergau Passion Play. 


ALPINE ADVENTURE TO 
OBERAMMERGAU 1984 
June 29 to July 19 


VISITING: Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Germany. A fully escorted tour of 
Europe...most meals included. 
HOSTED BY: Mrs. Mary Walker, a 
Presbyterian elder, and Mrs. G. 
Carriere, both from Toronto. 
$3,600.00 per person (sharing 
twin). 
ARRANGED BY: Byron Swayze 
Travel Service Limited 
724 Richmond Street 
London, Ontario N6A 3H3 
BROCHURE AVAILABLE 
FROM ABOVE ADDRESS 
Ont. Registration No. 1022988 


TRUE HOLIDAY ADVENTURES 
ALASKA, YUKON, B.C. 
THE ARCTIC 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
ATLANTIC CANADA 


ALASKA — YUKON — BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
FLY — CRUISE — BUS — ESCORTED 


— = 


Three- 13 day full escorted Fly-Cruise-Bus 
tours originating Toronto July 7th, August 
4th and September 15th. Air Canada Jet 
Flight to Vancouver. Sail the spectacular 
Inside Passage for 7 days aboard the 
elegant Canadian cruise ship, the Prince 
George on an 1,100 mile cruise Vancouver, 
B.C. to Skagway, Alaska. The scenery is 
up close and spectacular, the ports of call 
are colourful, Ketchikan, Juneau, Tracy 
Arm and Haines. The food is delicious, the 
all Canadian crew friendly and the en- 
tertainment interesting. All staterooms are 
outside, have lower berths and private 
bathrooms. Travel the Klondike ‘Trail of 
‘98’ by deluxe motor-coach, Skagway- 
Carcross-Whitehorse, Capital of the Yukon. 
Jet flight Whitehorse-Vancouver. Visit 
Vancouver and Victoria. Sightseeing tour in 
each city. Jet Flight Vancouver to Toronto. 
Tour price per person, twin sharing, $2,249. 
Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. 

ATLANTIC CANADA AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS — 
ESCORTED 
Enjoy four 16 day Autumn Tours to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire and New York. See 
the Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in one 
delightful tour which combines the quaint 
picturesque Gaspe with the old world charm 
of the Maritime Provinces. Visit Ottawa, 
Quebec City, Charlottetown, Halifax, 
Peggy's Cove, Saint John and Niagara 
Falls. Tour originates Toronto by deluxe 
motorcoach, Sunday, September 11th, 
Thursday, September 15th, Sunday, 
September 18th, and Thursday, September 
22nd. Escorted. Tour price $859. per per- 
son, twin sharing. Additional travel ar- 
rangements can be made for residents of 
Western Canada to commence the tour in 

Toronto. 
For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W. 
Box 893, CHATHAM, ONTARIO, 
N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


Several weeks 
before you move 
send us a mailing 
label from a recent 


issue plus your new 
address with postal 
code. 
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FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
WESTERN CANADA — 23 days 
Stampede. 
August 


— Calgary 
Departs: 
$1430. 

EASTERN CANADA — 19 day 
— includes Newfoundland. 
Departs: August 1, September 
17. Twin $1100. 

CALIFORNIA — 23 and 26 day 
— includes Salt Lake City and 
Las Vegas. Departs: August 
29, September 26, October 15. 
Twin from $1380. 

SHORT TOURS AVAILABLE 
“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Limited 
RR #3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
or 1-800-267-2183. 


22. Twin 


TOUR ISRAEL & EGYPT 

for 15 days, plus 7 day 
optional extension to Greece & Rome. 

Depart November 3, 1983 from 
Calgary or Eastern Canada. 
Hosts: Rev. Karl English 
& Rev. John Fraser 

For brochure write: Holy Land Tour, 
703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, Alta. 
T2V 2W4_ (403-255-0001) 
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ANNOUNCING! 


September 20-October 4, 1983. 


You will see: 


crops. 


Clare Burt Travel Team. 


Brochure available from: 
Clare Burt Travel 

21 Queen Street East 
Brampton, Ontario 

Phone collect (416) 451-4944 
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1983 
HOLY LAND TOUR 
8 days only $999. leaving 
November 8th. 


England, Ireland Tour, June 25 
to July 10, 1983 


1984 
OBERAMMERGAU SPECIAL 


leaving each month May 
through September 


Plus optional Holy Land Tour. 


Host: 

Rev. John Griffen 
Christian Fellowship Tours 
87 Eastman Cres. 
Newmarket, Ont. L3Y 5S3. 
Phone: (416) 895-6544. 


OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY 
European Tour with Reverend Les and 
Winn Files from May 28-June 14, 1984. 
For details and registration contact Nor- 
wich Travel, 17 Main St. W., Norwich, 
Ontario, 1-519-863-3421. 


Ontario Canal Cruises 
Peterborough to Kawartha 


7 nights, 
Lakes return or Peterborough to Picton 
return; new cruise ship with double cabins 
and private facilities; all meals; season 
May 21 to Oct. 10; from $315. to $695.; 


brochure; Ontario Waterway Cruises 
Inc., Holyrood, Ont., NOG 2B0; 
telephone (519) 395-2826. 
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an exciting Agricultural Study Tour to Israel and Egypt 


You will travel to Israel and Egypt to learn how ultra-modern agricultural techniques 
help produce an ample supply of food despite a very harsh environment. 


—citrus groves thriving on land which was once a desert. 
—date palm plantations in what was thought to be a wasteland. 
—Israeli-developed ‘‘trickle irrigation”, using every drop of water to produce 


—how the Bible lives at almost every turn in the road. 
All this, as well as having the opportunity to experience life in an area where Jesus liv- 
ed and worked. See the Pyramids, one of the Seven Wonders of the World. 
The tour will be personally escorted by Otis and Margaret McGregor, members of the 


Tour price: $3249.00 Cdn. per person (sharing twin.) 
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we are told that if we believe in 
God and our Lord Jesus Christ we 
are sure of a place in Heaven. That 
is why every hand in the church 
was raised. 

We go to Heaven by faith and 
faith alone. God knew that, 
human beings as we are, no one 
can be sinless, so he sent his son to 
take away our sins. A person’s life 
can be filled with good deeds, but 
they are worthless without a true 


and abiding faith. 
Yes, it is true, one can be ‘‘born 
again’’; it happens when the 


presence of the Lord is in one’s 
heart every minute of the day. It 
happens when God and our Lord 
are at the centre of one’s thoughts 
— not self and one’s good deeds — 
it can happen without going up to 
witness. 

D. Montgomery, 

Port Hope, Ont. 


Information please 


The Chinese’ Presbyterian 
Church, 816 North Park Street, 
Victoria, B.C., V8W 1T1, is 
producing a year book in 
celebration of its 90th anniversary 
this year. If friends of the church 
have any memories, photographs, 
memorabilia or other information 
that they would like to share 
through this project, please send 
them to the Year Book Committee 
at the address given above. The 
material will be returned as 
promptly as possible. 


K. Low, 

The Year Book Committee, 

Chinese Presbyterian Church, 

- Victoria, B.C. 

Ed. note: No date for the an- 

niversary is given, hence this does 
not constitute an advertisement. 


O 


The pen is mightier than 
the sword. Your comments 
are always welcome. 
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Fernie House ‘‘Open House’’ 


Fernie House, a_ therapeutic 
group home for teen-age boys in 
Pickering, Ont., held an open 
house on May 15. Pictured being 
entertained by some of the boys in 
residence are (left to right) Mrs. 
Ada Bellamy, Mrs. Nancy Mc- 
Clure and the Rev. Wally Whyte of 


Presbyterian services 
on ‘‘Meeting Place’’ 
Presbyterian services 


will be 
televised on the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation’s 
programme ‘‘Meeting Place’’ on 
the following dates: 


Summer 1983 retelecast: 
August 14, 1983. St. Columba-by- 
the-Lake Presbyterian Church, 
Point Claire, Quebec. The Rev. 
Paul D. Scott. 

1983-1984 Season: 

October 2, 1983. St. David’s 
Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. The Rev. Neville W. 
Phills. 

January 22, 1984. St. Andrew’s- 
Newton Presbyterian Church, 
Surrey, British Columbia. The 
Rev. D.D. Strickland. 

May 13, 1984. St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Dartmouth, 
Nova Scotia. The Rev. P.A. 
McDonald. 


News 


Photo credit: Arthur James 


Melville Church, West Hill. 
Sponsored by the Presbytery of 
East Toronto and funded in part 
by public donations, Fernie House 
also operates homes in Pefferlaw 
and West Hill, Ont. Since they 
opened in 1964, some 400 boys 
between the ages of 13 and 18 have 
benefited from life in the homes. 


New hours for 
Audio-Visual Library 


Commencing August 19, the 
Audio-Visual Resource Library in 
the Communication _ Services 
department of the church offices in 
Don Mills will be open for orders 
by telephone, or in person, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays only, from 9:15 a.m. to 
4:15 p.m. EST. Orders by mail will 
be processed as they are received. 


The Library will be closed from 


July 18 to August 19. 


Commemorative stamp 
requested for Joseph Scriven 
The Royal Canadian College of 
Organists has sent a request to 
Canada Post asking that a com- 
memorative stamp be issued in 
1986 to honour Joseph Scriven, 
author of the well-known hymn 
““What a friend we have in Jesus,”’ 
on the 100th anniversary of his 


death. Groups or individuals who 
would like to add their support to 
this request can write to the 
following addresses: The Director 
of Marketing, Canada Post, 
Ottawa, Ontario KIA OBI or The 
President, Canada Post Cor- 
poration, R.M. Warren, Canada 
Post, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OB1. 


Provincial P. Y.P.S. Reunion 


One hundred and forty former 
young people attended the 11th 
Provincial P.Y.P.S. Reunion at St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Maple, Ontario, on Saturday, 
April 23, 1983. 

The highlight of the afternoon 
programme was a guided tour of 
historic sites in the Maple area. A 
very moving and_ different 
Communion Service, involving all 
in song and verbal response, was 
celebrated following a fine meal 
prepared by the women of Maple 
church. Dr. Ian Rennie of Ontario 
Theological Seminary provided the 
group with a fine challenging 
address to end the evening. 


Gallup Poll results 
favourable for 
independent schools 


A February 1983 Gallup Poll 
study, commissioned by the 
Ontario Association of Alternative 
and Independent Schools, reveals 
62% of the adult population would 
support public funding of in- 
dependent schools — if they meet 
with ‘‘acceptable social and 
educational standards.”’ 

The study also indicates that 
91% agree in principle that parents 
should be able to select the kind of 
school their child attends, and 


69% feel parents are justified in 


establishing schools to meet needs 
not provided by typical boards of 
education. 

Hank Vandezande, President of 
OAAIS, says, ‘‘We have felt for 
some time that people in Ontario 
recognize the importance of family 
choice in education and _ they 
recognize the importance of having 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 
Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

e Air conditioned 

e Colour T.V., radio in each room 

e Nurse call system 

e Safety features 


Services: 
e 24 hour nurse attendants 

e Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities 

Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required, 

Permanent or short-term oc- 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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a healthy school sector to fulfil 
needs that local boards are not 
mandated to service.”’ 

Vandezande points out that 
‘‘independent schoolers’’ con- 
tribute more than $200 million 
annually in direct and indirect 
education taxes without receiving 
any benefit in return. ‘‘This money 
is a substantial subsidy to the 
province. The return of a portion 
of this subsidy to the people who 
are paying it out, would be simple 
justice,’’ he states. 


CCC adopts resolution 


The General Board of the 
Canadian Council of Churches, at 
their meeting in Niagara Falls, 
April 19-21, adopted a resolution 
urging the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of State for External 
Affairs of Canada to express to the 
Egyptian government concern for 
the human rights and religious 
freedom of the Coptic Orthodox 
community there in light of the 
continued detention of — His 
Holiness Pope Shenouda III. 

The unique role which Pope 
Shenouda plays within the context 
of the beliefs and practices of the 
Coptic Orthodox faith is such that 
his detention by the government 
(since Sept. 5, 1981) makes the 
fulfilment of the spiritual life of 
his people impossible, the 
resolution states. 

The Council is urging its 
member churches to _ observe 
Sunday, July 31, 1983 as a day of 
prayer in solidarity with the Coptic 
Orthodox Church in Egypt. 


Coming Events 


The Central Ontario Presbyterian 
Men’s Conference will be held Sept. 
16 and 17 at the Cedar Glen Con- 
ference Centre, near Bolton, Ont. 
Guest speaker will be Senator Richard 
Stanbury. Women are welcome to 
attend. 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 138 


Catalogue on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 
Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
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CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generation 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

® lighting fixtures 

© memorial plaques 

e collection plates 


aS 
mil 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416)523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


CHAI RS Stacking - folding 
upholstered - steel - wood - plastic 
Book Racks available for 
some models 
A complete line of tables 
and chairs 

Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. 
57 Charles Tupper Dr. 
West Hill, Ont., M1C 2A8. 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 


ENQUIRE ABOUT OUR CHURCH PEWS 


457-9822 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 
80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


Tweeds 
Souvenirs 
enclose 


Scottish Woollens 
Clan Tartans 
With enquiries 


please 
stamped addressed return envelope. 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


A SOCIAL EVENING was held at St. Giles Church, St. Catharines, 
Ont. to mark the retirement of Rev. Charles D. Henderson, minister 
there for the past 26 years. The evening included a buffet supper 
arranged by the women’s groups of St. Giles, and musical en- 
tertainment provided by the Scottish Club of St. Catharines. 
Stanley Wright presented the Hendersons with a purse of money 
on behalf of the congregation, and Mrs. Henderson received a 
quilt, handcrafted by Mrs. Jessie Mason, from the Ladies’ Aid. The 
master of ceremonies for the evening was Dermot Lundie. Five 
young people from St. Giles entered the ministry during Mr. 
Henderson’s tenure there. He also assisted in the founding of two 
new congregations in the presbytery. The Hendersons are pictured 
with Stanley Wright. 


A FAREWELL LUNCHEON was held on April 24 to honour Rev. 
Murray Garvin upon his leaving the ministry of Weston Church, 
Weston, Ont. to become Secretary for Mission Education, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. He is pictured being presented with 
an attache case by Rev. N.C. Wang, on behalf of the congregation 
of Formosan Presbyterian Church, of which Mr. Wang is minister. 
Formosan Church has been using the facilities of Weston Church 
since the beginning of April. 


The congregation of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Regina celebrated their 25th 
anniversary on April 23 and 24. The 
weekend’s activities were planned by 
members of the congregation, the 
church choir, and the Sunday School 
teachers and pupils, who donated new 
song books for use in the Sunday 
School. During the Saturday evening 
celebrations, early members Robert 
Phillips, now of Saskatoon, and Harry 
Gemmell of Moose Jaw, recalled the 
church’s formative years, and Jim 
Brown, one of the congregation’s 
earliest members, spoke of its future. 
On Sunday, the Rev. Maurice McNabb, 
minister of St. Stephen’s, conducted the 
worship service, and the Rev. John 
Neilson, Superintendent of Missions for 
Saskatchewan, preached the sermon. 
Mrs. Gayle Rodger, wife of the Rev. 
Tom Rodger, a former minister of St. 
Stephen’s, also addressed the 
congregation. The anniversary com- 
mittees were chaired by Mrs. Marg 
Millar and Mrs. May Haaland. Mrs. 
Haaland wrote an anniversary hymn for 
the occasion. 


A COMMUNION SET in memory of Jack Ross, who was clerk of 
session at St. Andrew's Church in Olds, Alta. for more than 50 
years, was dedicated at the church on Easter Sunday. Mr. Ross’ 
widow, Margaret, and son, Bill (far right), are pictured with Ralph 
Maybank (far left), clerk of session, and Rev. Dick Ritchie, minister 
of St. Andrew's. Communion was served from the new vessels 
immediately after the dedication service. 
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A ‘FESTIVAL OF HYMNS,” sponsored by the Presbytery of Stratford — Huron, was held 
April 10 in Knox Church, Mitchell, Ont. Representatives from twelve congregations within 
the Presbytery combined to form a choir of eighty. Some of the organists and choir 
directors were, left to right: Joanne King, Melville Church, Brussels; Isobel Campbell, St. 
Andrew's, Molesworth; Brian Emery, Knox, Listowel; Carol Carter, First, Seaforth; Angus 
Sinclair, Knox, Stratford; Mary Chapman, Atwood; Audrey Vorstenbosch from the host 
church. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew's Church, Dartmouth, N.S. held a variety of special 
services and events to celebrate their 30th anniversary. Pictured at a congregational dinner, 
from left to right, are: Rev. P.A. McDonald, Mrs. S.H. Marshall, clerk of session, Alex 
Sutherland, senior elder and charter member of St. Andrew's, and Rick Rutherford, 
convenor of the anniversary committee. Mrs. Marshall and Mr. Sutherland cut the an- 
niversary cake. 

Photo credit: Dave Dickson 
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THE CHOIR AND CONGREGATION of St. 
James Church, Winnipeg held an evening 
of fellowship and song recently to honour 
Mr. and Mrs. James Ross for their more 
than 50 years of service to the choir and 
church. The choir presented them with a 
plaque as a token of appreciation. 


THE DEDICATION OF a new Christian 
Education area (and the accompanying . 
modifications to the sanctuary) took place 
Dec. 12, 1982 at St. Andrew's Church, 
Warsaw, Ont. Richard Watts, clerk of 
session and construction co-ordinator, is 
pictured presenting the blueprints to the 
church’s minister, Rev. John Henderson. 
Several members of the congregation 
assisted in the construction. 


#8 


MEMORIAL DOORS WERE dedicated at Union Church, Thorburn, N.S. on March 27. New 


doors on the east side of the church were given in memory of Donald K. MacDonald, and 
a new choir room door was given in memory of Harry and Sally Robertson. Pictured, left 
to right, are: Donald Robertson, Aldon Baker, chairman of the board of managers, Rev. J. 
Donald MacKay, Gerald MacLellan, clerk of session, and Mrs. Donald K. MacDonald and 
her sons, David and Ivor. A third son, Fred, who installed the doors, was absent when the 


picture was taken. 


MRS. JEANNE BROWN, an active member 
of Alexandra Church, Brantford, Ont. for 
the past 38 years, is pictured at a tea held 
in honour of her 100th birthday in April. 


One hundred and twenty-five friends 
and associates of Dr. Margaret Webster 
gathered in the Ballroom of the Inn on 
the Park in Toronto on May 27 to 
honour her with a ‘‘Celebration Din- 
ner’’ on the occasion of her retirement 
as Principal of Ewart College. 

Presentations of gifts and tributes 
were made by the Council of the Order 
of Deaconesses, Knox College, the 
Alumni Association of Ewart College 
and the Ewart Board. The Class of 779, 
under the Co-ordination of Mrs. B. 
Molengraff organized slides of scenes 
from Dr. Webster’s career under the 
title ‘‘This is Your Life’’. A special song 
was composed as part of this presen- 
tation as well. 

Dr. Webster plans to embark on a 
new career which will involve writing 
and reflection. We look forward to the 
publishing of her book(s). 


The congregation of St. An- 
drew’s Galt Presbyterian 
Church, Cambridge wish to 
extend a sincere thanks to the 
ministers and lay people who 
kindly conducted the services 
on Sundays while Dr. Wayne 
Smith was away while he was 
Moderator of the 108th 
General Assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

They were: 
Mulholland, 
MacRury, 
Rev. 


Rev. Tom 
Rev. Hector 
Rev. Robert 


Alex Mac- 


Jackson, 
Sween, Rev. Dr. Russell Self, 
Rev. Dr. W. Stanford Reid, 
Rev. Dr. Mariano DiGangi, 
Rev. Dr. Kenneth MacMillan, 
Rev. R.J. Berlis, Rev. Robert 


Spencer, Rev. Dr. Michael 
Farris, Rev. Gordon Timbers, 
Mrs; Hatry Currie,’ Rev. 
Wayne Allen, Mr. Terry 
Hastings, Rev. Dr. Jesse 
Bigelow, Mr. Steven Mills, 
Rev. Duncan Farris, and 
members of St. Andrew’s 
Galt. 


ANNIVERSARY 


25th — St. Stephen’s Church, Regina, Sask., 
April 24, (Rev. Maurice D. McNabb) 


The congregation of Parkview 
Church, Saskatoon, with the help of the 
local Taiwanese community, held a 
“Formosan Night’’ on April 24 to raise 
money for needed renovations to the 
church building. Parkview is the 
meeting place of the Saskatchewan 
Taiwanese Language Centre, where the 
children of the eight Taiwanese families 
in the city are instructed weekly in the 
native language of their parents. One of 
these eight families is that of the Rev. 
Michael Tai, minister of Parkview, who 
came to Canada 12 years ago. About 
200 people attended the event which 
featured Taiwanese food, songs and 
folk dances. (Taiwan was formerly 
called Formosa.) 
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McNAB, REV. DR. JOHN, 96, died in 
Sunnybrook Medical Centre, Toronto, 
Ontario, on May 22, 1983. 


Dr. McNab was elected Moderator of 


the General Assembly in 1958, after he 
had edited The Presbyterian Record for 
12 years. John McNab came to Canada 
from Northern Ireland in 1907, and 
subsequently studied Arts and Theology 
at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 
During World War I he served overseas 
with the Canadian Army, and on his 
return used the travelling fellowship 
which he had won at Queen’s to study in 
New York City. He obtained a Master 
of Arts degree from Columbia Universi- 
ty and a Bachelor of Sacred Theology 
degree from Union Theological 


Seminary, as well as a Bachelor of 


Divinity degree from Queen’s Universi- 
ty. Then for seven years he was minister 
of Knox Church, Midland, Ontario, 
and for ten years minister of High Park 
Church, Toronto. 

Early in World War II he was ap- 
pointed the first Principal Chaplain 
(Protestant) of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. He served in that high post in Ot- 
tawa, and then in London, England as 
Chief Chaplain (P) Overseas, rising to 
the rank of Group Captain. After the 
war Queen’s University honoured him 
with the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
recognition of his service to all Pro- 
testants in the R.C.A.F. 

John McNab was an authority on 
church history and missions. He wrote 
several books and many articles on these 


subjects, and thus was elected editor of 


The Presbyterian Record in 1946, after 
serving for a year with the Montreal 
Auxiliary of the Bible Society. During 
his term as editor major changes were 
made in the format and content of the 
magazine, and the circulation rose from 
23,000 to more than 80,000 subscribers. 

His gracious wife, Margaret (Adams), 
died in 1980. Surviving are a son, John, 
of Howser, B.C., and a daughter, Mrs. 
Norah Carruthers, of Brampton, Ont. 
Predeceasing him was a daughter, Mrs. 
Margaret Puddy. There are eight grand- 
children and three great-grandchildren. 

MITCHELL, THE REV. CHARLES 
LORNE, 81, died in Toronto, Ontario, 
on April 24, 1983. 

Mr. Mitchell was born in a small 
village in eastern Newfoundland, where 
he received his early education. From a 
young age, his ambition was to be a 
minister of the Gospel. After graduating 
from high school in St. John’s, New- 
foundland, he taught school for several 
years to save enough money to complete 
his education. He attended Mount 
Allison University in New Brunswick, 
McGill University in Montreal, and 
graduated from The Presbyterian Col- 
lege in Montreal, Quebec, as gold 
medallist. 

His first pastorate was at Vernon, 
Ontario, and three years later he was 
called to Thornbury and Meaford in the 
Presbytery of Barrie. During the war he 
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DEATHS 


was commissioned as chaplain and serv- 
ed overseas with the Canadian Tank 
Corps in Italy. On return to Canada he 
served pastorates at Elmira, Winter- 
bourne and Alma in Ont., St. 
Matthew’s in Montreal and Oakwood in 
Toronto, Ont., where he ministered for 
eleven years until his retirement in 1969. 
He is survived by his wife, Gladys 
Alberta, his son, Cail, and daughter, 
Catherine (Mrs. L. Sommers of Toron- 
to) and her husband and family, and a 
sister who lives in Newfoundland. 

ABERNETHY, MRS. EDWARD, long- 
time member of Rogers Memorial 
Church, Toronto, Ont., May 7. 

BRIEN, WILLIAM JAMES, 89, long-time 
member of Erskine Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., April 9. 

BRYANS, JIM, 54, member of the Board 
of Managers and the congregation of St. 
Andrew’s, Puce, Ont., Jan. 26. 

CLICKNER, CHRISTENA, 78, long-term 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Puce, 
Ont., life member of W.M.S., Jan. 24. 

COCHRANE, R. KENNETH, member 
and organist of Renfrew Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., for 34 years, May 6. 

COOPER, MISS MARJORIE, 64, long- 
time member of Erskine Church, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 

DOUGLAS, MRS. P. (LENNA LOUISE), 


widow of the Rev. Paul Douglas, of St.. 


Paul’s Church (now closed), Toronto, 
Ont., and member of Dovercourt 
Church, Toronto, April 23. 

DURRELL, MRS. CHARLOTTE, 97, 
long-time member of Erskine Church, 
Ottawa, Ont., May 2. 

FINNIE, JAMES GILCHRIST, 73, elder 
in The Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Montreal, Que., for 35 years, 
April 13. 

FROST, JOHN ROBERT, 82, elder for 48 
years, clerk of the Session for 33 years, 
church school superintendent, tenor 
soloist in the choir for 30 years, chair- 
man of the Board of Managers, church 
treasurer and trustee of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Whitby, Ont., May 5. 

HAMMOND, MURRAY, 72, elder for 37 
years, clerk of session for 35 years of St. 
Paul’s Church, Thornbury, Ont., active 
for many years in Presbyterian Men. 

HARRIS, MRS. W. (HILDA), long-time 
member of Rogers Memorial Church, 
Toronto, Ont., and president of 
W.M.S. for many years, March 10. 

JACKSON, MRS. S.E., member of Rogers 
Memorial Church, Toronto, Ont., for 
11 years, March 11. 

KERR, GEORGE, 81, long-time elder and 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Puce, 
Ont., Feb. 11. 

KUHN, EARL WILFRED, elder for 51 
years of St. John’s Church, Windsor, 
N.S., May 5. 

LINDSAY, DR. ROBERT W. (BOB), 75, 
elder for over 40 years and clerk of ses- 
sion for a number of years of Erskine 
Church, Dundalk, Ont., March 29. 

MacLEAN, MARY, 79, life-time member 
of Knox Church, Moose Creek, Ont., 
and long-time member and treasurer of 


the W.M.S., April 6. 

MacQUEEN, DOUGLAS, 57, elder, Sun- 
day school superintendent, youth 
worker of Duff’s Church, Puslinch, 
Ont., May 11. 

MARTIN, DR. DOUGLAS THOMSON, 
70, long-time member of First Church, 
Regina, Sask., May 9. 

McARTHUR, MRS. COLIN (EDNA), 88, 
long-time member of First Church, 
Regina, Sask., May 6. 

McBURNEY, JOHN C., 82, elder for 30 
years at Knox Church, Belgrave, Ont., 
May 3. 

McCONNELL, MISS ISABEL 
(ISABELLA), 85, a W.M.S. Nursing 
Missionary for almost 30 years in India, 
died in Windsor, Ont. on May 3. She 
served in the Bhil field from 1927, and 
in Jobat, the Isabel McConnell School 
of Nursing trains nurses on the founda- 
tions she built. 

McCREE, MRS. W.T. (JANET), widow of 
Rev. Dr. W.T. McCree, a former 
Moderator of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, member of St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ont., April 30. 

McKINNON, CHARLES JOHN 
(CHARLIE), 77, long-time elder and 
member of Zion Church, Wellwood, 
Man., died in Mesa, Arizona on April 9. 

McWATTERS, MRS. LILLIAN ANNE, 
91, charter member of First Church, 
Regina, Sask., Feb. 26. 

MULHOLLAND, MRS. T. (ISABEL 
HENLEY nee Wilson), wife of the Rev. 
Tom Mulholland, now retired and 
residing in Kitchener, Ontario. For 15 
years she laboured among the tribal 
peoples of S.W. China and was a 
faithful ‘help-meet’ to her husband in 
the work of the Lord; life member of 
the W.M.S., May 7. 

PRATT, MR. SEELY, elder of Knox 
Church, Campbellton, N.B., April 25. 

ROWBOTHAM, MRS. WALTER ( WIN- 
NIE), 78, long-time member of First 
Church, Regina, Sask., May 4. 

SWIFT, HAROLD E., 61, long-time 
member and elder of Wexford Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., former church 
school teacher and superintendent, 
April 8. 

THOMSON, WILLIAM MILLAR, 79, 
charter member, elder for 37 years and 
clerk of session for 30 years of First 
Church, Pembroke, Ont., Sunday 
school superintendent for 13 years and a 
former choir member, April 25. 

WALKER, MRS. JEAN CAMPBELL, 
charter member of Coldstream Church, 
Toronto, Ont., long-time member of 
W.M.S., April 27. 

WHITE, CYRIL EUGENE, elder, and 
clerk of session of St. James’s, Noel 
Road, N.S., for more than 25 years, 
April 24. 

WOOD, MRS. J. (GERTRUDE), 101, 
long-time member of First Church, 
Regina, Sask., died in Fort Qu’ Appelle, 
April 18. 
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TRANSITION 


ORDINATIONS 

Caldwell, Rev. Sabrina, Weston, St. 
Stephen’s Church, Ont., May 29. 

Currie, Rev. Harry, Cambridge, Knox’s 
Galt Church, Ont., May 12. 

Lamont, Rev. William, Maple, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., June 5. 

Matheson, Rev. Gael Irene, Hamilton, The 
South Gate Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
May 26. 

McNeil, Rev. Charles, Vaughan, St. Paul’s 
Church, Ont., May 22. 

Molengraaf, Rev. Martin, Cambridge, St. 
Andrew’s Hespeler Church, Ont., May 
15. 

Thoms, Rev. Rosemary Elizabeth, Hunts- 
ville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., May 
24. 

van Harten, Rev. Pieter, Oro, Central Oro 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., May 22. 

Vieira, Rev. Christine, Weston 
Presbyterian Church, Weston, Ont., 
May 18. 

Vieira, Rev. Paul, Weston Presbyterian 
Church, Weston, Ont., May 18. 


INDUCTIONS 

Carter, Rev. L. Blake, Thunder Bay, 
Lakeview Church, Ont., May 16. 

Ervine, Rev. Dr. W.J. Clyde, Sutton West, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., April 29. 

Henderson, Rev. Mabel, Sault Ste. Marie, 
St. Paul’s and Victoria Churches, Ont., 
May 3. 

Ramsay, Rev. Allison J., Lucknow and 
South Kinloss Presbyterian Churches, 
Ont., May 4. 

Said, Rev. Nagi, Toronto, Knox Church, 
Ont., as minister of the Arabic 
Presbyterian Church, June 19. 


RECOGNITIONS 
DeWolfe, Rev. D. Laurence, Listowel, 
Knox Church, Ont., as Assistant 
Minister, April 24. 
Pater, Rev. Kathryn, Caledon East, Knox, 
and Claude Presbyterian Churches, 
Ont., April 10. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Mur- 
do Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, 
N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Clyde River pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Gordon J. Matheson, P.O. Box 103, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., CLA 7K2. 


Little Harbour-Pictou Landing pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. H. 
Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River John, 
Pictou County, N.S., BOK INO. 

Montague-Cardigan Pastoral Charge, 
P.E.I., Rev. Dr. John R. Cameron, 35 
Fitzroy Street, Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
C1A 1R2. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Waldon B. Moase, Box 254, Pic- 
tou, N.S., BOK 1HO. 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. L.A. Murdock, Box 1003, Pictou, 
N.S., BOK 1HO. 

Sackville, St. Andrew’s and Port Elgin, St. 
James, Rev. Basil Lowery, 113 Tor- 
wood Ct., Riverview, N.B., E1B 2K4. 

St. Andrew’s Greenock and Pennfield, The 
Kirk, pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. 
Steven C.H. Cho, 35 Main Street, St. 
Stephen, N.B., E3L 1Z3. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 
N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 
Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5E3. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Aylmer, St. Andrew’s Church and Hull, 
Cushman Memorial Church, Que., Rev. 
R.E. Baker, 26 Rigel Road, Ottawa, 
Ont., K1K 0A2. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Robert Syme, 43 
Brock Ave. N., Montreal West, Que., 
H4X 2G1. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood Cres- 
cent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., H3P 
1J2. 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Que., Dr. William Klempa, 3495 
University Street, Montreal, P.Q., H3A 
1A8. 

Montreal, Céte des Neiges Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Interim Moderator, c/o 
Presbytery of Montreal Office, 3495 
University St., Montreal, P.Q., H3A 
2A8. 

Richmond and Stittsville pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. J. Clarke Hood, 70B 
Chesterton Drive, Nepean, Ont., K2E 
589. 

Westport, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Allan 
M. Duncan, Box 885, Brockville, Ont), 
K6V SWI. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Moun- 
tain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.J. Ur- 
quhart, Box 399, Cardinal, Ont., KOE 
1E0. 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION 
Supervised Pastoral Education 

The Toronto Institute for Pastoral 
Training offers 11-month residencies in 
clinical pastoral education at Queen Street 
Mental Health Centre, Toronto and the 
Ontario Correctional Institute, Bramp- 
ton. 

Clergy, Religious, with the requisite 
academic education, and aptitude for 
action reflection education are eligible. 
Openings are available for the 1983-84 
training year. Bursary assistance is 
available. For information contact the 
Reverend John Roberts, Ontario 
Correctional Institute, (416) 457-7050, 
Box 1888, Brampton, Ontario L6V 2P1; 
or the Reverend Floyd Green, Queen 
Street Mental Health Centre, (416) 535- 
8501, 1001 Queen Street West, Toronto, 
Ontario M6J 1H4. 


A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 
FOR MINISTRY 
A person to serve on the staff of St. An- 
drew’s, Owen Sound and to be Director 
of Huron Feathers Summer Ministry. 
Duties at St. Andrew’s to include worship 
and pulpit ministry, adult education and 
visiting. Huron Feathers ministry requires 
a pastoral ministry and administrative 
; oversight of Day Camp, Youth Retreats 
and Swim Programs. 
Applications enquire to: 
St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church 
865 Second Avenue West 
Owen Sound, Ontario 
N4K 4M6 
Phone 519-376-7886. 


ORGANIST — CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required at Knox Church, Cranbrook, 
B.C. by September 1, 1983. Contact 
Reverend J.B. Forsyth, 2100 3rd Street 
South, Cranbrook, B.C. VIC 1G2. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR re- 
quired in a church which has a 3 manual 
Casavant Pipe Organ. Opportunity for 
private teaching. Submit resume and 
salary expected to: Music Committee, 
High Park-Alhambra United Church, 260 
High Park Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
M6P 2S6. 


Live-in Christian homemaker needed for 
modern rural motherless home with five 
pre-teen children in south-western On- 
tario. Driver’s licence a must. Good 
salary and benefits to be negotiated. Call 
collect 519-683-6190 or 354-4235. 


PAINTING AND RENOVATION 
We are Bible school students with two 
years experience in painting and 
decorating. Excellent references for 
churches and residential homes. For free 
estimate call: NEWLOOK PAINTING 
AND DECORATING, Toronto, On- 
tario, 493-1805. 
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Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Bar- 
row, 38 Edith St., Georgetown, Ont., 
L7G 3Bl. 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 

Bermuda St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, 
Dr. M.E. Burch, 288 Mill Road, Apt. 
D16, Etobicoke, Ont., M9C 4X7. 

Elmvale Presbyterian Church, and Flos, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev.- A.L. Far- 
thing, Box 196, Penetanguishene, Ont., 
LOK 1P0. 

Erin, Burns Church, and Ospringe, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Barrow, 38 
Edith St., Georgetown, Ont., L7G 3B1. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. J. Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, 
Ont., POL 1C0. 

New Liskeard, St. Andrew’s-Church, Ont., 
Rev. Howard Smith, 535 Hemlock St., 
Timmins, Ont., P4N 6T6. 

Port Hope, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
S.A. Hayes, 197 Burke St., Cobourg, 
Ont., K9A 2K7. (Effective Sept: 25, 
1983) 

Puslinch, Duff’s and Crieff, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Carrie Doehring, Box 224, 
Rockwood, Ont., NOB 2K0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Westminster Church, 
Ont., Rev. A. Alan Ross, 174 Pentagon 
Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., P6B 5J3. 
(Effective Ist July) 

Scarborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, Apt. 315, 10 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 3A3. 

Scarborough, Wexford Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace Whyte, 471 Manse Road, West 
Hill, Ont., MIE 3V7. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS. 

Toronto, Melrose Park Church, Ont., Rev. 
Brian Fraser, 124 Belsize Drive, Toron- 
to, Ont., M4S 1L8. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial Church, Ont., 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 31 Wood Glen 
Road, Scarborough, Ont., MIN 2V8. 

Weston Presbyterian Church, Weston, 
Ont., Rev. T.G. Samuel, 63 Hardwick 
Court, Etobicoke, Ont., M9C 4GS. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Appin-Melbourne-Mosa Burns pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. T. Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 

Avonton and Motherwell-Avonbank 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. R.O. Rahn, 
P.O. Box 247, St. Mary’s, Ont., NOM 
2V0. 

Burlington, Pineland Church, Ont., Rev. S. 
Reid Thompson, 118 Huxley Avenue 
South, Hamilton, Ont., L8K 2R1. 

Burlington, Strathcona Church, Ont., Rev. 
Les Renault, 94 Juanita Drive, 
Hamilton, Ont., L9C 2G3. 


Caledonia Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.L. McInnis, 34 Postans Path, An- 
caster, Ont., L9G 3R3. 

Dorchester-South Nissouri pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. G. Kay, Belmont, Ont., NOL 
1B0. 

Dutton/ Wallacetown/West Lorne Chur- 
ches, Ont., Rev. D.P. McCallum, R.R. 
1, Dutton, Ont., NOL 1JO. 

Hamilton, St. Columba Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.L. Herbison, 2 Beulah Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ont., L8P 4G9. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s/Gorrie, Knox, 
Rev. Vern Tozer, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N., Listowel, Ont., N4W 1P9. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s, and Scottlea, 
Ont., Rev. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, 
Fort Erie, Ont., L2ZA 3W1. 

St. Catharines, St. Giles Church, Ont.,: 
Rev. Frank Gillespie, P.O. Box 441, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont., LOS 1JO. 

Stratford, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Ross 
Macdonald, 46 Church Street, Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 2P1. 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s, Ont., Rev. D. Neil McCombie, 
P.O. Box 1239, Port Elgin, Ont., NOH 
2C0. 

Welland, Hungarian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh Appel, 3101 St. Paul Ave., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., L2J 2L8. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev.. A. Gordon Smith, First 
Presbyterian Church, 339 Twelfth St., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 4M3. 

Portage la Prairie, First Church, Man., 
Rev. Linda R. Berdan, Box 429, 
Carberry, Man., ROK OHO. — 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 
2C0. 

Winnipeg, St. John’s Church, Man., Rev. 
George C. Vais, 26 Wordsworth Way, 
Winnipeg, Man., R3K 0J9. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s, and Briercrest, 
Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Glenn A. 
Noble, 1530 Winnie St., Swift Current, 
Sask., S9H IRS. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Westmount Church, Alta., 
Rev. Joseph E. Riddell, 55 Gladstone 
Crescent, St. Albert, Alta., T83N OW6. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumbo 
Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. Gor- | 
don Firth, 2939 - 26th Ave. S.E., 
Calgary, Alta., T2B 1Y9. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, Valley 
Centre, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Willowdale, Zion Church, Alta., Rev. 
J. Kenneth Macleod, Box'248 Eckville, 
Alta., TOM 0X0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

New Westminster, First Church, B.C., Rev. 
Dr. W.R. Bell, 838 Chestnut St., New 
Westminster, B.C., V3L 4N2. 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Dr. L.E. Siverns, 504 Sutherland 
Ave., Kelowna, B.C., VIY 5X1. 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


“Give me a drink of water please” 


stand together under the judgment 
of God. You don’t think so? Then 
consider (for one thing) what man 
is doing to God’s world! We are 
misusing it and now threatening it 
with nuclear destruction! 
Following judgment, there is 


I: won’t be long now. The delegates to the Assembly in Vancouver will 
be making their last minute plans and arrangements. They will be com- 
ing to Canada in a spirit of expectation and hope. Each one will have given 
serious thought and prayer to the central theme: ‘‘Jesus Christ, the Life of 
the World,’’ just as we have attempted to catch something of the spirit of 
the Assembly by considering in this column the various study sub-themes, 
the last of which is water. 


Water appears frequently in the 
scriptures. We read that even 
before creation, a ‘‘raging ocean”’ 
covered everything. The water 
above them had to be separated 
from the water below. The waters 
had to gather in one place to let the 
land appear. It was water that was 
used in judgment in Noah’s time, 
and it was the Red Sea water that 
saved the Israelites and destroyed 
the pursuing Egyptians. The 
wilderness travellers cried out in 
desperation for water. 

Jesus walked on the water, calm- 
ed the troubled water and found 
that he had to have water to drink. 
He sent a man to wash his eyes in 
water in order to regain his sight 
and it was in the water of the Jor- 
dan that Jesus was baptized. 

Revelation 21 gives us a vision of 
what will be. We will see ‘‘the river 
of the water of life, sparkling like 
crystal....and on each side the tree 
of life...and its leaves are for the 
healing of the nations.’’ Where is 
the source of such a river? ‘‘The 
throne of God.’’ The Lord God 
will provide nourishment. He will 
make sure that the life sustaining 
power of water, will not dry up. 
Why? Because this is life eternal, 
and such life requires sustenance 
from an everlasting river. 

Ever been in a flood or seen at 
first hand the results of one? It’s so 
terribly devastating and frighten- 
ing. You can do so little. You hope 
the water level will cease to rise. 

Water that poses a threat to man 
can be seen as a form of God’s 
judgment. At least it was so in the 


Revelation 21:8-11; 
John 4:7-26; 
Ezekiel 47:1-12 


time of Noah. Nature’s anger 
becomes unleashed and man falls 
victim every time. That is not to 
say that God causes floods — 
floods are caused by too much 
water in one place at one time. But 
what do we do with the judgment 
of God? Dismiss it by saying that 
surely God doesn’t get angry any 
more. It is not that easily dismiss- 
ed. We and every delegate to the 
Assembly must realize that we 


cleansing. John the Baptist called 
for repentance and then, right 
there in the river, could offer 
forgiveness. That is the manner in 
which our Lord deals with us. He 
judges us and he saves us. Amaz- 
ing! Remarkable! 

The -Church® then <becomes 
equipped with the cleansing power 
of her Lord — not that she 
forgives. She can only offer it in 
the name of her Lord! But isn’t 
that part of our message? Hear ye, 
all who are hurting and wounded, 
all who feel unclean, all who feel 
diseased, we can offer you cleans- 
ing, a new Start, a fresh beginning. 
You can be washed, inside and 
out! 

Jesus needed a drink. He asked 
the Samaritan woman at the well 
who happened to be there. She 
couldn’t get over it. After all, Jews 
and Samaritans had hated each 
other for 600 years. He receives his 
drink no doubt, but then he began 
to talk about another kind of 
water, which mysteriously came 
from him and was such that allow- 
ed a person not only to enjoy eter- 
nal life but also to never have to 
drink again. She wanted that kind 
of water! 

See ourselves as part of the great 
Assembly in Vancouver. All 
165,000 of us, along with the 
delegates, our brothers and sisters 
in Christ, raise our cups and drink 
— of the water of life! This will 
sustain us as nothing else can. We 
will then be ready to march on, to- 
day, to-morrow and forever! And 
ever! Amen! 

0 
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Congress ’83 


Dr. Jean Vanier (left), Rev. Harry Dr. James Evans(left), moderator of 


Waite, Congress Chairman. the panel, preacher of the Congress. 
Rev. Ian Victor, Congress delegate 
and workshop leader. 


Nick Terpstra in display area. 
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Be: the rise of modern geology in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, a 
number of phenomena puzzled observers. Fossils, 
for instance. Opinions concerning fossils ranged 
from life crushed by the weight of Noah’s flood to 
the Aristotelian notion of spontaneous generation — 
that somehow these stones themselves possessed a 
power of reproduction like plants and animals. 
Another mystery were the stone artifacts, such as 
axeheads or flint knives, found in the earth’s strata. 
Some believed these were caused by freak thunder- 
bolts. Gradually, however, a consensus formed that 
they were left by a prehistoric, apparently less in- 
telligent, breed of men. Then, too, scholars were at a 
loss to explain the relationship between similar 
species, both those alive now and those seemingly 
embedded in the fossils. In the middle ages, an 
elaborate chain of being had linked the ant to the 
apex of creation — homo sapiens — but now rumbIl- 
ings of evolution and extinct species were heard in the 
land. 

To interpret these new discoveries, Europe was 
divided into two camps of geologists: the unifor- 
mitarians and the catastrophists. The unifor- 
mitarians, following the lead of William ‘‘strata’’ 
Smith and James Hutton, felt the history of the earth 
‘could be understood in terms of present day pro- 
cesses. Thus, a river which overflows one year forms 
a layer of sand, gravel, and organic matter, and 
perhaps adds another layer the next. Similarly, if 
shell-bearing animals left along the shore at low tide 
resemble other shells in an inland canyon wall, then 
the canyon was once the bottom of a sea which has 
since lithified and been uplifted. The uniformitarians 
thought the earth was old, millions of years old, and 
archaeology confirmed their methodology, at least 
for historic man. 

Catastrophists, however, calling George Cuvier 
their champion, held that rock formations should 
rather be viewed as a Series of great catastrophes. 
They argued that the shell-bearing animals were plac- 
ed in the canyon wall by Noah’s worldwide deluge, or 
created by God to look old — to test the believer’s 
faith. The catastrophists made some comparisons 
between the past and the present, but more often 
postulated that altogether different forces were at 
work early in the earth’s history. For them the world 
was young, and it could easily be measured in 
thousands of years. 

However, since the publication of Charles Lyell’s 
weighty Principles of Geology in 1833, most scien- 
tists have opted for uniformitarianism. The evidence 
for past worldwide catastrophes is slim — apparently 
reversed strata beds like Chief Mountain in the nor- 
thern Rockies or occasional deposits of an immense 
number of fossilized bones such as near Agate 


Springs, Nebraska. But more careful examination 


reveals these to be caused by thrust faults or to repre- 
sent merely local disasters. Also given the 
catastrophists’ propensity for floods, they are hard 
pressed to explain old geological formations which 
could not have been formed under water, such as 
Aeolian (wind-blown) deposits. 


“fe o get around the overwhelming scientific 
evidence arrayed against a universal flood, a 
number of ingenious solutions have been proposed. 
William Vail claimed that before the flood the earth 
was enveloped by a huge ice canopy, which, in effect, 
made the earth a tropical hothouse. Unfortunately, 
the only data to support this theory is mythological 
and not scientific. Another theory tried to link 
Noah’s flood with the ice age, but at least four such 
ages are known and each lasted thousands of years, 
not just a little over a year as Genesis indicates. 
Others have made much of the phrase ‘‘all the foun- 
dations of the great deep burst forth and the windows 
of the heaven were opened’’ and conjectured any 
number of miraculous events to explain the phrase. 
However, there are no known subterranean caverns 
which would account for such a huge volume of 
water. 

But read carefully, the Genesis story doesn’t de- 
mand universal cataclysm. The word ‘‘all’’, so fre- 
quently used by the author, may simply be Hebrew 
hyperbole. Thus, did a// of the world come to Egypt 
to buy grain during the famine in Genesis 41? Did the 
American Indians live in terror because of Joshua’s 
conquest of Canaan (Dt. 2:25)? The ark itself was 
only 300 x 50 x 30 cubits and could not by any stretch 
of the imagination house the now known 4500 species 
of mammals, 8650 species of birds, and so on. Nor 
could they be fed and cared for over twelve months, 
unless one assumes, with the venerable Bede, that the 
animals hibernated after the first day. And if the 
flood was worldwide, why would Noah land on the 
mountains of Ararat and not the Himalayas or some 
other higher range, if he simply wanted dry ground? 

As of now, the scientific evidence is strongly op- 
posed to the catastrophist position. While it is never 
wise to speak dogmatically on science and religion, 
one senses that the catastrophists must do a good 
deal more research before they can expect a wider 
hearing. Otherwise, their predicament will be like the 
one described by St. Augustine. ‘‘It very often hap- 
pens there is some question as to the earth or sky, or 
other elements of this world...respecting which, one 
who is not a Christian has knowledge...and it is very 
disgraceful and mischievous and of all things to be 
carefully avoided, that a Christian speaking of such 
matters as being according to the Christian Scrip- 
tures, should be heard by an unbeliever talking such 
nonsense that the unbeliever perceiving him to be as 
wide from the mark as east from west, can hardly 
restrain himself from laughing.”’ O 


Mr. Bazyn is a free-lance writer and photographer residing in 
Dobbs Ferry, New York. ; 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


The two pieces of the Cross 


Li the briefing session at the 109th General Assembly, one commissioner 
noted, not with disapproval, that in his opinion The Record was well 
known as one of the most left-wing of church publications. Still another 
thought that I had ‘‘mellowed’’ in the job. Others would place me, 
politically, somewhere to the right of Attila the Hun...well, perhaps a little 
to the left of that early advocate of post-natal population control. 


The fact is that I haven’t much 
faith in ‘‘political solutions’? in 
general, and little or none in 
government of the right or the left 
in its more unadulterated 
manifestations. I share the scep- 
ticism of that notable commen- 
tator/philosopher, Woody Allen, 
who wrote ‘‘The lion shall lie down 
with the lamb, but the lamb won’t 
get much sleep.’’ I don’t share his 
unwillingness to distinguish bet- 
ween the promise of Isaiah as ap- 
plied to the Kingdom, and the 
reality of the kingdoms that have 
come and gone, and will come and 
go. (There’s a lot else I don’t share 
with him that I wish I did, but let 
that go...) 

Now there may be, hidden away 
somewhere, a Presbyterian who 
believes that political solutions 
play no part in the life of the 
church, or that there is only one 
“‘orthodoxy.’’ I am not inclined to 
be condescending to such a one, if 
indeed he or she can be found: I 
would be more inclined to suggest 
that they be given endangered 
species status, or at least a D.D. 

Though it could be argued that 
one of the purposes of theology is 
to inform politics, it seems to me 
that more often it is the other way 
around, and that in present cir- 
cumstances ‘‘intimidate’’ is a bet- 
ter word than inform. Believing in 
a Living Lord, active in the world, 
we watch the passing panorama 
for signs of his presence. Never- 
theless, I am not convinced that 
Time, Newsweek, Maclean’s or the 
Readers Digest have quite attained 
the status of holy writ. Nor, for 
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that matter have the pro- 
nouncements of Assemblies, 
Councils and Conferences, Boards 
or Committees. 

Two conflicting orthodoxies, 
among many, still hold sway. 

One prefers the upright, vertical 
arm of the Cross, the God-man 
relationship, over the horizontal or 


‘‘Though it could be 
argued that one of the 
purposes of theology is to 


inform politics, it seems to 
me that more often it is 
the other way around...’’ 


person-to-person, piece. Under 
this orthodoxy, the purity and 
solidity of the relationship to God 
— the individual’s, the congrega- 
tion’s, the denomination’s — must 
be tended to before venturing forth 
in the requisite strength to contend 
with corporate, social ills. The 
trouble is, the relationship is never 
quite pure enough, solid enough, 
and it is usually deemed best to say 
nothing until the quality of religion 
has been strained and sifted yet 
again. 


Practically speaking, this or- 


thodoxy results in a suspicion of all 
things’ ecumenical since com- 
promise of the purity of the faith 
must be an inevitable consequence. 
What has worked for me, or my 
tradition, becomes the norm. 
Hence work with those with other 
experiences, Native Canadians let 
us say, flounders because the In- 
dian people don’t appreciate the 
biblical injunction to form a 
church government, polity and 
liturgy that duplicates the wee 
Kirk-O’-St. Andrew’s-In-The- 
Vale. 

The other orthodoxy, over- 
whelmingly dominant within 
denominational establishments 
(though its adherents prefer to 
think of themselves as a 
beleaguered, avant-garde minori- 
ty) tries to suspend the horizontal 
arm of the cross in mid-air, 
without the necessary motivation 
and support provided by a deep 
and informed piety. For them the 
ecumenical councils do no wrong 
... well hardly ever. Every tradi- 
tion, including the non-Christian, 
has an insight that proves that our 
own heritage has been woefully ig- 
norant. Victories for this or- 
thodoxy (the American civil rights 
movement; apartheid affirmed. as 
heresy) are justifiably celebrated. 
When things don’t quite go as they 
should (the failure of the predic- 
tion of the genocide of Biafrans; 
the singular absence of an unfet- 
tered society in post-American 
Vietnam; new tyrannies replacing 
colonial administrations in Africa) 
a discreet silence prevails. 

The first orthodoxy, when it 
does look beyond national 
borders, finds one threat and one 
alone — communism. The second 
behaves as if the Berlin wall were 
built to keep General Motors out. 

Both orthodoxies evidence a 

continued on page 8 
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LETTERS 


Delight in each issue 


First of all let me introduce 
myself by saying that I am a 
minister of the Reformed Church 
in America and a regular columnist 
in the Church Herald, which is our 
magazine. 

Something like 50 years ago 
when I was a teenager, my family 
had a Nova Scotian housekeeper 
who was a Presbyterian and a 
regular ‘subseriber sto ‘The 
Presbyterian Record. At an early 
age I became acquainted with 
names of ministers and congrega- 
tions in The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. After her death the 
subscription lapsed, but about two 
years ago through the generosity of 
some unknown donor, I began to 
receive the Record once again. 

This note is simply to express my 
thanks to whoever it may be that 
sees that the Record comes to me 
regularly and to express my delight 
in each issue. I really look forward 
to receiving it each month and 
want to congratulate you on its 
general excellence. Now that I am 
an honorary Doctor of Knox Col- 
lege and an occasional preacher in 
Canadian Presbyterian pulpits, | 
feel a strong sense of identity when 
I read each issue. 

(Rev. Dr.) Howard G. Hageman, 
President, New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary, 

New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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Thanks 


I wish to thank all those 
ministers, past and present, who so 
kindly answered with letters and 
photos, to enable me to complete a 
history of Forbes Presbyterian 
Church in Grande Prairie. Your 
efforts were greatly appreciated. 

Thank “you** fon -your .'co- 
operation. 

Jean Cameron, 
Grande Prairie, Alta. 


Pleasure and puzzlement 


I enjoyed Professor McLelland’s 
article, ‘‘The Reverend the 
Presbytery,’’ but I remain puzzled 
about one point in his argument, 
namely, the basis on which his 
defence of the clerical monopoly 
of word and sacraments rests. Is it 
scripture, tradition, or 
pragmatism, or a vague mix of all 
three? I do not find such phrases as 
‘“‘stewardship of the Mysteries of 
the Faith is a sacred trust to be 
carefully and fearfully guarded’’ 
or his hint about ‘‘Apostolic Suc- 
cession’’ (are the quotation marks 
meant to ward off accusations of 
popery?) at all clear or persuasive, 
if they are meant to claim scrip- 
tural sanction for this traditional 
practice. 

On a historical point, since Pro- 
fessor McLelland emphasized the 
clerical attitudes of our Reforming 
Fathers, it would be interesting to 


know when elders were let in to the 
courts of the church and what the 
justification for their inclusion and 
for the fifty percent rule was. 
George Breckenridge, 
Dundas, Ont. 


Church Order: fundamental 
to our existence 

Dr. McLelland’s article in your 
excellent June edition underlines 
the fundamental reason for the 
continuing existence of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
The various strands of our 
theology can be matched in most 
denominations; but the historic 
structure of Presbyterianism has 
strengths which an_ episcopal 
system lacks and which the con- 
glomerate bureaucracy of the 
United Church has eroded. 

The importance of the function 
of the Presbytery to ‘‘oversee’’ 
congregations has been _ played 
down for so long that too many of 
our churches act like congrega- 
tionalists and only consult the 
Presbytery in cases of pastoral dif- 
ficulty or in requests for financial 
grants. The cavalier attitude to 
“the Budget’? shown by many 
members and some congregations 
underscores the misunderstanding 
of the nature of Presbyterianism. 

The collective wisdom of ruling 
and teaching elders in the 
Presbytery should provide better 


Noel Watson 


-.. HE HAS A 
HoT LINE 


oversight of congregations within 


/the bounds than any individual 


Bishop could provide. But this will 


| only happen when the Presbytery 
| is willing to conscientiously under- 


take its episcopal function in a car- 
ing and consistent way. Often 
when the Presbytery (usually with 
reluctance) exercises its 
disciplinary function it retreats 
from the situation and does not 
follow through with continuing 
Christian love and episcopal over- 
sight of the minister and the con- 
gregation. There is no more lonely 
figure than a minister without 
charge who feels himself to be 
abandoned by his colleagues. 

If Dr. McLelland can recall 
Presbyterians to an awareness of 
the strength of our church order 
when it is rightly exercised he will 
have served us well. But in his anx- 
iety to assert the primacy of the 


; Presbytery over the congregations 


he has denigrated the position of 
the other courts of the church — 
for example in his statement that 
the Presbytery is ‘‘Reverend’’ 
while the General Assembly is 
merely ‘‘Venerable.’’ Surely he 
knows that in the _ hierarchical 
structure of the Anglican commu- 
nion the Archdeacon (a kind of 
sergeant-major in the ranks of the 
Ministry) is ‘‘Venerable’’ while the 
mere s)rectior|or!) vicar’ \1s 
“‘Reverend.’’ The Presbytery alone 
may have the right to ordain, but 
those whom it ordains in the local 
situation are members of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
whose supreme court is the 
General Assembly. 

Dr. McLelland seems to give to 
the Presbytery the kind of local 
supreme authority which he rightly 
denies to the congregations. He 
forgets that the essence of 
Presbyterianism is not rule by the 
Presbytery but rather rule by the 
Presbyters, i.e. the ruling and 
teaching elders in. Session, in 
Presbytery and Synod, and in the 
General Assembly. As_ the 
Presbytery contains the collective 
wisdom of the Presbyters within its 
bounds, so the General Assembly 


| contains the collective wisdom of 


| the 


Presbyters in all our 


Presbyteries, rural and urban, east 
and west. There is no decree of 
Presbyterianism that the wisdom 
of the church resides only in 
Glasgow or Edinburgh; or in East 
or West Toronto. Because the 
General Assembly is composed of 
representatives of the whole 
church, it has obvious precedence 
over a Presbytery, as an Ar- 
chbishop has precedence over the 
Bishops in his archdiocese. 

And if Dr. McLelland contends 
that the General Assembly 
sometimes misuses its precedence, 
he must surely also agree that 
Presbytery sometimes misuses or 
more often under-uses its authori- 
ty. 

When we better use the structure 
of Presbyterianism in our church 
we will better serve the people 
committed to our care in this age. 

(Rev.) Andrew M. Duncan, 
Rexdale, Ont. 


A saddening Editorial 

The editorial in the May Record 
made me feel very sad. I had just 
read the articles by Dr. Wayne 
Smith and the Rev. Joe Reed, and 
was glad, that finally through the 
pages of our national magazine we 
were being told something of the 
agony of our brothers and sisters 
in Central America. And then the 
editorial seemed to be trying to 
negate what was said in the two ar- 
ticles. How sad that those who 
really care about the plight of 
fellow human beings, and who 
speak out against injustices, are ac- 
cused of being on a ‘bandwagon.’ 

I have worked with refugees for 
the past four years. These people 
have all fled from oppression, and 
some have experienced much suf- 
fering and tragedy in their lives. | 
have tried very hard and with some 
success to get people in our chur- 
ches to give of their time and 
energy to help these people who 
have come to live in our com- 
munities. Articles like this editorial 
make my work very difficult. » 

All four speakers at Congress 
°83 reminded us of the mandate 
that we Christians have from our 
Lord Jesus Christ to minister to 
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On saying “‘something’’ 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Donald C. MacDonald 


T Editor of The Presbyterian Record has kindly suggested that if I 
have anything to say to the church he would be agreeable to publish 
it. It seemed such an open-handed offer! No mention that it had to be 
something worthwhile! No mention that it needed to be relevant to our 
place or time! No mention of 300 words or less! 


I ought to confess that I should 
have read more closely the fine 
print on the regulations pertaining 
to this position of Moderator. I 
have already written a message to 
go on the ‘“‘Church Bulletins.’’ I 
have a kind offer to contribute 
**something’’ to the Glad Tidings. 
I have received so many kind 
messages from friends I never 
heard from for forty years. (Pride 
keeps me from enlarging the 
number of years.) I resolved I 
would write to all these persons 
because it was a thrill to hear from 
each one. But then other persons 
who never knew I golfed have 
come along with the great desire to 


Editorial 


continued from page 4 


decided preference for the high 
profile flash-points on the face of 
the globe....where the big powers 
are involved, e.g. Poland and 
Afghanistan, Central America and 
the Mid-East, and a decided aver- 
sion to the closet calamities of, for 


example, Eritrea, Cambodia, 
Guyana. 
Both prefer to cast their 


scenarios with good guys and bad 
guys, black hats and white hats. 
Some prefer to wax eloquent on 
race problems when they are 
likewise ‘‘black and white’’ and 
not annoying mixtures of other 
colours. 

I write this contemplating a 
journey to Vancouver and the 
Assembly of the World Council of 
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‘‘beat the Moderator at golf,’’ 
because they never were able to 
beat him at curling, and I find I do 
not have time to do my cor- 
respondence. 

At my stage in life, and in my 
time of service to the church, I 
could indeed use this opportunity 
to tell the church what it should be 
doing with the great opportunities 
of these days. But I think the Prin- 
cipal Clerk would be a more likely 
person to do that than the 
Moderator. So I shall refrain from 
that temptation. I could say I have 
been trying to get a few invitations 
to visit some groups of church 
members and adherents in an ar- 


Churches. The theme chosen is 
““Jesus Christ — the Life of the 
World.’’ It will be interesting to 
see how the balance is struck. Is 
there sufficient nerve left in the 
W.C.C. to affirm Jesus Christ as 


the Life ... ‘‘the way, the truth and 
the life’? without whom no one 
comes to the Father, or will that 
affirmation be qualified to death 
with ‘‘yes, but.’’ Is there a chance 
that Jesus Christ will be affirmed 


rangement where we can talk with 
each other, instead of my 
preaching at Anniversary Services 
where no one gets a chance to talk 
back. But I already have just about 
enough arrangements such as these 
to keep me about as busy as I want 
to be in my state ..of.. semi- 
retirement. 

So, dear editor, I thank you for 
your kind offer to have me say 
something to the constituency, but 
I must go and pack for a trip my 
wife and I are taking to ‘‘that 
Green Hill’’ from whence I came, 
so I think I shall just say, ‘‘Thanks 
for the offer, but maybe some 
other time I shall have something 
to write about.’’ 


as the Life of the world and will 
the world be seen from his perspec- 
tive or from _ baptized secular 
ideologies or through the filters of 
colour? Will there be enough dar- 
ing to recognize oppression for 
what it is, hunger for its real 
causes, injustice without casting 
for universal scapegoats? 

We need both arms of the Cross. 
Without the faith encounter with 
Christ, the affirmation of personal 
salvation, we are left with this 
world and this world alone. The 
task then becomes a_ hopeless 
tinkering with techniques. Without 
a vision of the world beyond the 
church door, beyond the boun- 
daries of nations and colour and 
tradition, we are bereft of a mean- 
ingful Cross and in its place fall 
back on the upright arm alone... a 
large capital “‘I.”’ 

O 


SUGGESTION Box 


Confirmation Sunday 


he celebration of anniversaries, such as weddings, is something we 


know how to do. But do we know how to celebrate a Confirmation 
anniversary? Two congregations in southwestern Ontario do. 
Over the past two years a number of persons were confirmed in the 


| Presbyterian congregations of Bluevale and Belmore, Ontario. I asked 


myself — ‘‘How can we have these persons celebrate their faith in a man- 
ner which would benefit the whole congregation?’’ The answer was sim- 


Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 
Change of Address’ An- 
nouncement Card from the 
Post Office (free). 


Renewing? Check the ap- 
propriate boxes and attach 
label, noting change(s). 


ple: have them plan and lead a worship service. And this they did, we did, 


together. 


Since Confirmation Sunday has 
been Easter Sunday for the last 
two years I wished to have the 
celebration take place as close to 
the anniversary date as possible. I 
chose April 10, 1983, and proceed- 


| ed to discuss the idea with the Ses- 


Se 


sions, who said ‘‘Yes.’’ 

BELMORE: I called a planning 
meeting at which we began to 
reflect on God, and what it is that 
firs@eventers <ours mind: ‘Fhe 
celebrating confirmands suggested 
‘‘creation.”’ So we talked about 
what we would do to lead God’s 
people in the worship of him as 
Creator. A slide-show was sug- 
gested, and having two or more ex- 
cellent photographers in the con- 
gregation, this was a wise decision. 
We then reflected on some creation 
passages of scripture, looked for 
some prayers, and chose fifty 
slides. A script was written com- 
bining some scriptures and 


| prayers. 


The planning was successful, for 
those celebrating their confirma- 
tion anniversary lead us in a visual 
sermon on God and his creation. 
The slide-show developed along 
three lines: God creates and says, 
“It is good’’; God’s creation falls 
apart; God’s creation is renewed. 
Two girls, confirmed last year, 
sang a duet. 

The people of God: commented 
on how good they felt the service 
was, and how good it is to have the 


| youth participate. 
| BLUEVALE: The group in 


Bluevale decided on prayer as the 
theme for their celebration. Again, 
the service fell into three parts: 
How we Pray; When we Pray; 
What Prayer is. Thoughts were 
prepared and read on each of these 
sections. Prayers were read 
throughout; the Children’s Time 
centred on prayer as well. 

Normally in Bluevale the Lord’s 
Prayer is prayed in unison. The 
congregation was this Sunday led 
in this prayer by a trumpet solo. 
Also a dialogue prayer was read 
between God and one who prayed 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


The™ people’ commented, 
‘‘refreshing,’’ ‘‘goodmay*‘en- 
joyable.’’ 


A confirmation anniversary can 
be celebrated as people confess 
their faith together. 

i) 


Submitted by the Rev. Terrance R. Trites, 
minister, Knox Churches, Bluevale and 
Belmore, Ontario. 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


Y e all enjoy reading the ‘‘society column”’ 

in our newspaper. It tells us about 
glamorous and important people and the exciting 
social lives they live. It describes a world of dinner 
parties, state occasions, and exotic holidays. By 
way of the society column we enjoy these dinners, 
parties and holidays almost as much as if we had 
actually been invited ourselves. 

I wonder how a society columnist would have 
made out in biblical times? Imagine that we are 
reading the latest from Effie Apricot, the social 
columnist of the ‘Samaria Daily News’: 


Mr. and Mrs. Noah recently returned from a 
seven month ocean cruise. Accompanying them, 
together with their wives, were their sons, Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth. Also accompanying them (the 
Noahs have always been enthusiastic animal 
lovers) were a male and female from every species 
of animal in the world. Since most cruise ships 
follow a strict policy of ‘‘no pets,’’ Noah and his 
sons built their own ship and made splendid provi- 
sion for the comfort of all their little friends. Mrs. 
Noah tells us that though it rained for forty days 


and forty nights during the early part of the trip, 
the weather cooperated during the last five mon- 
ths. “‘It was a wonderful trip,’’ she told me, ‘‘but 
confidentially, I’m kind of glad to be back on dry 
land.’’ The completion of the cruise was com- 
memorated by a quiet family party attended by 
Noah and his sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth. 


* kK * 


In Uz last week the setting was a warm, cosy, 
booklined room, with a cheery fire in the 
fireplace, as Dr. and Mrs. Job hosted a black tie 
Philosophical colloquium for a few friends. 
Among friends present, this time without their 
wives, were Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the 
Shuhite and Zophar the Naamathite. Bildad the 
Shuhite is an especially amiable old gentleman, 
taking time to jokingly tell me that popular 
rumours about his height are all wrong. ‘‘People 
may be surprised, but in my stocking feet I am 
almost a meter tall!’ The Jobs are great conversa- 
tionalists and through the incisive questioning of 
their friends, all present were able to gain new and 
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fresh insights into the depths of the human 
predicament. 


Abraham and Sarah entertained at a pleasant 
formal dinner last evening. The setting was their 
sumptuous west-side tent. Guests feasted on fatted 
calf, and milk and honey flowed like water 
throughout the evening. Present, with their wives, 
were many children, friends, and _ business 
associates of Abraham. Also present were 500 
sheep, 220 bullocks, 1,200 chickens and four cats. 
Three surprise guests, unknown to the host and 
hostess, later turned out to be angels. 


* * * OX 


An elegant house party was held at the palace 
last week-end by His Majesty King Ahab, accom- 
panied by His wife, Her Majesty Queen Jezebel. 
The affair was given in honour of several hundred 
priests of Baal who were visiting for the week-end. 
The party was much enjoyed by all, up to the time 
fire descended from heaven. 


* * OK X 


One of our country’s wealthiest farmers attend- 
ed the Annual Barn-Builders’ Awards Dinner last 
night to receive the grand prize. In accepting the 
award, Mr. Ritchie Phule, who was accompanied 
by his charming wife, ‘‘Seely’’ told how, through 
careful planning and business acumen, his crops 
had become so ample that he simply had to build 
an incredible number of extra storage barns. ‘‘But 
life can’t be all work and no play,’’ he said. ‘‘Hav- 
ing made more than my contribution to our ex- 
panding economy, I’m going to take it easy and 
enjoy a long and lazy retirement.’’ (Please turn to 
the obituary column for further sad news of Mr. 
Phule.) 


Society columns in biblical times? Somehow I 
don’t think it would have worked. The world, and 
the Bible, are too real for them. oO 
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Made for a Purpose 


A resource kit to enable you and your congregation to identify, understand and use 
spiritual gifts 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Hard eyed hatred in Iran 


C)* of the most vicious examples of religious persecution since the end 
of the Second World War can currently be seen in Iran. Ayatollah 
Khomeini and his rabid band of followers, blinded by extremist Islamic 
doctrine, and with minds closed to human understanding, are executing 
hundreds of members of the Baha’i faith in an appalling display of 
narrow-minded religious zeal that should shock and disgust all adherents 


of other faiths throughout the world. 


For a long time, it was difficult 
to substantiate reports of the kill- 
ings because of the difficulties in- 
volved in acquiring media access to 
Iran. But over the past few mon- 
ths, more and more victims of the 
repression have managed to escape 
to North America and tell their 
tales of horror. According to the 
Baha’i National Centre in Canada, 
the objective of the Khomeini 
regime is to force Baha’is, Iran’s 
largest minority, to renounce their 
faith and convert to Islam as 
members of the fanatical Shiite 
sect that dominates political, 
religious and social affairs in that 
country. 

The news of the escalating 
pressures against Baha’is to recant 
their faith follows on the heels of 
the hangings earlier this year of 6 
Baha’i men and 10 Baha’i women, 
including 4 teenage girls. The 
women had been arrested for 
holding classes for Baha’i children 


| who have been expelled from 


Iran’s schools as ‘‘unclean 
infidels.’’ 

In July, 130 Baha’i villagers, in- 
cluding women and children, from 
the town of Ival near Iran’s nor- 
theastern coast were held captive in 
an open field for three days, 
without food or water, in an at- 
tempt to get them to reject their 
faith. They managed to escape toa 
nearby forest where they were able 
to hide out until the danger passed. 

The hundreds of Baha’is being 
held in Iran’s prisons are being 
told by their Muslim superiors to 
deny their” faith “ore die. "To 
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dramatically emphasise the extent 
of the persecution, Amnesty Inter- 
national, in a _ recent. bulletin, 
reports that as many as 170 Baha’is 
have; been’ “executeday since) the 
Islamic clergy took power in 1979. 

Perhaps the saddest part of all 
of this is the fact that the Baha’is 
represent no real threat to the 


Iran 


The Baha’i faith began 
in 19th century Persia, 
now Iran. 


Islamic majority. They area gentle 
people who simply wish to practise 
their religious beliefs in their own 
way. Yet, they are denied the con- 
stitutional protection of being 
declared a legal minority, a right 
accorded to Jews, Christians and 
Zoroastrians. Even their long 
history as an important ingredient 
of the Iranian population holds no 
standing with the present regime. 
The Baha’i faith began in 19th cen- 
tury Persia, now Iran, and it has 
always been a principle of their 
religion that political involvement 
of any kind is forbidden. 


The antagonism to the Baha’is, 
on the part of the Shiite Muslims, 
seems to stem from a sharp dif- 
ference of approach in_ social 
teachings. Baha’is believe in the 
essential unity of all the great 
religions, the oneness of the 
human family, the equality of men 
and women, the harmony of 
science and religion, and the need 
for universal education. The 
Muslims are also upset by the 
Baha’is commitment to their own 
prophet. They are followers of 
Baha’u’llah, the founder of the 
faith, whom they regard as the 
latest messenger of God. Still, their 
faith calls on them to accept and 
revere the founders of the other 
great ‘world religions; Moses, 
Christ, Buddha, Zoroaster and the 
Muslims’s own Mohammed. But 
what annoys the Moslem majority 
is that Baha’is accept Baha’u’llah 
as the ‘‘final’’ prophet in a land 
where Mohammed is given that 
distinction by the largest religious 
group. 

For these reasons, the Baha’i 
religion has been under attack in 
Iran since it was inaugurated there 
in 1844. The ascendancy to power 
of a militant Muslim majority has 
simply set free the zealots and 
made the process of persecution 
more blatant. 

Fortunately, the Canadian 
Parliament was one of the first 
governmental bodies to deplore the 
process in two parliamentary 
resolutions in 1980 and 81. 
Although it appears doubtful that 
words or sanctions can blunt the 
hard-eyed hatred of Ayatollah 
Khomeini, that’s no reason for 
anyone to give up. Religious 
persecution in any form should be 
rejected; actions taken against one 
group can merely prompt bigots to 
persecute others. 


A: , 


(SLEANINGS 


Think not that morality is am- 
bulatory; that vices in one age are 
not vices in another; or that vir- 
tues, which are the everlasting seal 
of right reason, may be stamped by 
opinion. 

Sir Thomas Browne 
Christian Morals 


There is no perfectly epicurean 
corner; -there is no perfectly ir- 
responsible place. Everywhere men 
have made the way for us with 
sweat and submission. We may fl- 
ing ourselves into a hammock in a 
fit of divine carelessness. But we 
are glad the net-maker did not 
make the hammock in a fit of 
divine carelessness. 

G.K. Chesterton 
Heretics 


REACH THE CITY 
CONFERENCE 


Tues. Nov. 16, 
9am-4 pm 


with 


Rev. Herb Neufeld 
(Burnaby, B.C.) 


and 


Dr. Peter Foggin 


(University of Montreal) 


THEME: 


“Out of the Ghetto... 
...Into the City” 


Registration begins 8:00 am 
Cost: $5.00 (Lunch Extra) 


REGISTER 
TODAY! 


Man is vile, I know, but people 
are wonderful. 
Peter De Vries 
Let Me Count the Ways 


All that is gold does not glitter, 
Not all those who wander are lost; 


The old that is strong does not 


wither, 

Deep roots are not reached by the 
frost. 

From the ashes a fire shall be 
woken, 

A light from the shadows shall 
spring; 

Renewed shall be blade that was 
broken, 

The crownless again shall be king. 

J.R.R. Tolkien 

The Fellowship of the Ring 


OTS CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Mondays, Sept. 12 - Dec. 16 
e Christian Ethics 

(9:30 am -12:30 pm) 

Dr. Douglas Webster 

Word and Christ 

(2 - 5:00 pm) 

Dr. William Foster 

Pauline Theology 

(6:30 - 9:30 pm) 

Dr. Roy Matheson 


Tuesdays, Sept. 13 - Dec. 10 
e Jeremiah 

(6:30 - 9:30 pm) 

Dr. Donald Leggett 


Thursdays, Sept. 15 - Dec. 12 
e Elementary Greek (1) 

(6:30 - 9:30 pm) 

Mr. John Kessler 


Each course is 4 credits 


Cost: $248.00 per course 
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Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
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Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


“=~” KEATES-GEISSLER 
PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 
100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
22 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


Allen cam 


London Yamaha Music Centre 
231 Wharncliffe Road, S., 


London, Ontario N6J 2L3 
Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 


PASTOR-AND-WIFE 


IN-RESIDENCE 
Thurs. Oct. 20, 9 am - 4 pm 
A day with 
Ray and Elaine Stedman 
from Palo Alto, California. 
Authors of Body Life 
and 
A Woman's Worth. 
For Pastors, Christian 
workers and their wives 
(No registration fee) 


INTER-SESSION ‘84 
January 3 - 13 
4 courses are offered 
meeting 3 hours a day 
for 10 days 
($124.00 per course) 


Held on the campus of: 
Ontario Theological Seminary, 
25 Ballyconnor Court, 
Willowdale, Ontario M2M 4B3 
1-416-226-6380 
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\X / e were both busy, the spider and I, as we 

went about our business in the south wing 
of the court house. My work was to counsel young 
people and adults referred by the courts to the proba- 
_tion office: his was to spin a web between the ledge 
and sunscreen outside my office window. As I watch- 
ed his intricate pattern unfold I sometimes paused to 
reflect on our roles. 

The spider and I both dealt with webs, but our 
goals were different. Though marvelous in its sym- 
metry, the spider web had a sinister purpose, to 
ensnare the unsuspecting. My role was to untangle 
the webs of circumstance that bring people into con- 
flict with each other and the law. Sometimes there are 
webs for people, webs whose purpose is also entrap- 
ment. The drug trade is a more obvious one, ever 
seeking new markets among the young. There are 
others, however, less obvious and more subtle. I 
thought of Jim M. | 

Jim was 25 years old, single, and anxious about his 
future when he came under six months supervision 
for a relatively minor matter. During that time we 
came to know each other well. After his probation 
was over, Jim still came by from time to time to talk 
about his upgrading course at a local college, his 
plans for the future, and often, about his girlfriend, 
Jenny. One day he came in to visit and though he did 
not tell me, I could sense that something was wrong. 

““How is Jenny these days?’’ I asked, wondering if 
something had come between them. 

*“Oh, Jenny is all right.’’ Jim’s face remained 
clouded. 

’ “Nothing wrong, I hope.”’ 

“No, nothing big, anyway. It’s just that Jenny has 
joined a new church group; you know, the people 
that have the old converted school bus. She wants me 
to join.”’ 

‘‘How do you feel about it, Jim? Do you know 
much about them?”’ 

“‘Well, not all that much, I suppose. I went to one 
of their services. It was.....’’ Jim thought for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘.....it was different. They did a lot of singing 
and shouting, which is all right, I suppose, but what 
bothered me most was the sermon. The minister 
spent most of his time talking about what was wrong 
with the other churches.”’ 

‘‘Well, don’t ‘make hasty conclusions,’’ I sug- 
gested. ‘‘Find out more about it. Keep an open 
mind.”’ 

It was several weeks before Jim was back in my of- 
fice. This time he informed me that he was going to 
meetings of the new group twice a week with Jenny. I 
could see that his attitude had changed. 

‘‘Pastor Denmen surely knows what he is talking 
about,’’ Jim conceded. ‘‘Do you know that only 
144,000 will go to heaven? Dad says that everyone 
who belongs to this group will be there. It’s right 
there in the Bible.’’ 

DAG ysstne 


“Oh, I should have explained,’’? Jim chuckled. 
**Pastor Denmen says he is our ‘spiritual father’. He 
wants us to call him ‘Dad’....it’s all one big family, 
you know..”’ 

“I gather from what you’ve been telling me that 
your minister doesn’t consider those in other chur- 
ches part of the ‘family’.’’ 

Jim looked a bit sheepish. ‘‘He doesn’t have 
anything against people in other churches. They’ve 
been misled by false teachers. It’s up to us to show 
them the truth.”’ 

““How are you and Jenny getting along?”’ I asked, 
changing the subject. 

‘All right, I guess. It’s not like it was, though.’’ 

**In what way?”’ 

‘‘Well, Dad says it’s important for ‘seekers’ like 
me to spend more time in Bible study and prayer. Be- 
ing around girls too much stirs up carnal ideas and 
pushes aside the Spirit. Jenny and I won’t be allowed 
to be together alone until I’ve been in the group for 
six months.”’ 

I was away from the office for annual holidays and 
didn’t see Jim again for several months, but I learned 
through other channels that he had moved into the 
large house rented by the religious group. One after- 
noon he dropped in for a chat. 

**T guess I won’t be seeing you for awhile,’’ he 
said, rather sadly, I thought. ‘‘We’re moving to a 
new place 40 miles out of town.’’ 

*‘But what about your college course, and your part- 
time job? You won’t be able to commute that far.’’ 

‘Dad says there are more important things for me 
to do,’’ replied Jim. ‘‘He had a vision and God told 
him to move. He has a special mission for each one 
of us. We need to prepare ourselves by study and 
prayer.”’ 

“‘That’s all very well,’’ I countered. ‘‘But who is 
going to pay for the bread and butter?’’ 

‘‘Dad says we must all go on welfare. After all, 
haven’t we paid into that through taxes?”’ 


M: next contact with Jim was by phone some 
weeks later. He called from a pay station, 


gave me the number and asked me to call him back. 

‘*Thanks for calling back,’’ he said when we were 
again connected. “‘I only had a quarter. Dad won’t 
let us make calls from home unless we get his permis- 
sion first and let him listen in on the extension.”’ 

“‘Hey, that sounds pretty heavy. Doesn’t he trust 
you?’’ 

“*It’s part of our training, I guess.’’ Jim sounded a 
little uncertain for once. ‘‘He says we must put 
ourselves under subjection to God, and he is God’s 
representative on earth. We have to put the rest of 
the world out of our minds.”’ 

“It’s sometimes difficult to get rid of the world 
altogether when you have to depend on it for food 
and shelter,’’ I pointed out. 

‘*The reason I called,’’ Jim’s voice had a conspira- 


The web spinners 


continued from previous page 


tional tone, ‘‘...was to tell you that the world is com- 
ing to an end, maybe before this year is over. Dad 
says that if there is anyone we especially want to save 
from God’s wrath, we should get him to move in with 
US." 

‘*And you’re giving me first chance? Suppose I’m 
not interested?’’ 

‘‘Dad says that most people won’t be saved. Their 
vision is clouded by false teachers.”’ 

“‘Look, Jim,’’ I said with a bit of exasperation. 
‘‘What right has this man to decide what God has in 
store for the rest of the world?’’ 

“It’s right there in the Bible,’’ Jim argued. ‘‘All 
you have to do is listen to Dad, he’ll explain it to 
you.”’ 

‘‘Look Jim,’’ I said again. ‘‘I know you are a pret- 
ty level-headed person. I can’t believe that you have 
swallowed all of this without question. Why don’t 
you come into town and talk it over with me?’’ 

‘“‘We’re not allowed to go out alone,’ Jim 
answered. ‘‘Dad says it’s important not to be temp- 
ted into sin with the world coming to an end so 
soon.”’ 

A week later Jim called again, his voice filled with 
despair. ‘‘I’ve been put out of the Family,’’ he cried. 
‘“‘Dad says I am a son of Satan and I’m damned 
forever!”’ 

“Jim, hitch a ride into town. We’ll talk this out. 
And, keep your chin up, it’s not as bad as you might 
think!’ 

Hardly had I hung up the phone when it rang 
again. It was ‘pastor’ Denmen. 

‘“‘Has Jim M. been in touch with you?’ he 
demanded. 

““Yes he has,’’ I said. ‘‘We talked on the phone.’’ 

‘‘Well, I want you to know this. I’ve disfellowship- 
ped him! I gave him every chance but he had a stub- 
born spirit and refused to subject himself to God. 
Now he can take the consequences!’’ 

"Which ares?” 

‘*I’ve given him over to Satan! He’ll be an outcast 
on the face of the earth!”’ 

“‘Oh well, I’ll have a try with Jim. We get along 
well and I don’t give up easily.’’ 

‘Do as you will, but I warn you, whoever I cast 
out God casts out. Nothing you can do will slow his 
inevitable descent into hell!’ 

I was relieved when Jim showed up at my office 
later that day, and glad I had spent several years stu- 
dying theology. 

While Jim was dismayed at being expelled from 
Denmen’s household, he was quick to defend him. 
And, he was quite certain that he was spiritually 
doomed because ‘‘Dad’’ had decreed it so. 

By this time I was certain that ‘pastor’ Denmen 
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‘He joined an established 
church where he could 


worship with freedom... 


was either a very disturbed person on a power trip, or 
else a charlatan making an easy living by surrounding 
himself with people who drew welfare cheques. From 
what I had heard from other sources, he was pro- 
bably a bit of both. I thought it strange that most of 
his household were female and that none of the other 
males in the ‘family’ were allowed any private con- 
versations with the girls. 

Most of the scripture that Jim quoted to defend 
Denmen were from the apocalyptic books of Daniel 
and Revelation. It was not difficult to build a convin- 
cing rebuttal from the teachings of Christ. As we 
talked Jim grew less dogmatic, more uncertain. 

“Do you...do you really think there is hope for 
me?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Of course there is! Didn’t you ever think it 
strange that with all the wise teachers and theologians 
down through the ages, the truth was hidden from 
everyone until this man came along?’’ 

‘Well, I never thought about it that way. He 
sounded so convincing.”’ 

‘‘He wasn’t about to let you think of anything 
else,’’ I said. ‘‘It’s probable he moved you out of 
town just to keep you from thinking for yourselves or 
checking with others.”’ 

Jim moved back to the boarding home where he 
had stayed before, and went to work again in the 
restaurant. He joined an established church where he 
could worship with freedom of mind. The biggest 
boost to his morale came when Jenny, likewise 
disfellowshipped, returned to town and resumed 
their friendship. 

I wonder if this is how the Manson Family began, 
or Jonestown, or the Moonies; a strong, dogmatic 
man surrounding himself with those uncertain in 
their faith; promising them exclusive rights to eternal 
life in return for blind submission; and, in the end, 
enslaving their minds for personal power or profit. 
Web spinners! Jim and Jenny were fortunate to 
escape. What of the others? We oO 


Mr. Lee is an ordained minister in the 
United Church of Canada, but for the 
past 22 years has been on leave status 
while he worked for the Province of B.C. 
in the Corrections Branch. At the present 
time, he is Director of the local branch of 
Community Corrections, based in Pentic- 
ton. 


Bible Study: 
An endurance test or 
a vital experience? 


he following creative 

report of Ewart College’s 
Continuing Education event 
on “‘Biblical Interpretation 
and Bible Study’’ allows the 
feader “to join; in’*’an ab- 
breviated way, in the pro- 
Pranic «tne owhich=\.93 
registrants participated during 
the week of March 7-11, 1983. 


Dr. Hans-Ruedi Weber, the 
Director for Biblical Studies of 
the World Council of Chur- 


Dr. Hans-Ruedi Weber 


ches, the leader of the event, ts 
well-known to our membership 
since he has led Bible studies at 
a past Congress. So effective 
was he that, quite spon- 
taneously, the participants 
decided to take up an offering 


at the closing worship service 
and send it to the World 
Council to help pay travel 
expenses for Third World 
pafticipants to this summer’s 
World Council of Churches 


meeting in Vancouver. 
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Bible Study: 
An endurance test or 
a vital experience? 


(Kent and Marlene Burdett] 


I: March we attended the Continuing Education 
programme at Ewart College which was con- 
ducted by Dr. Hans-Ruedi Weber. What follows here 
is our interpretation of what took place during that 
event. To do Bible study is to relive the event. As 
Christians, the story of God’s intervention in the 
lives of the people in scripture must pass through us 
and be told as a living story. The proof of the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ is not to be found in the 
evidence of the empty tomb but in the changed lives 
of people who afterwards proclaimed him as their 
Lord and Saviour. The Bible must not just be read, it 
must be experienced - for Christ lives! 


FIRST EXERCISE Rather than just have you 
read about what happened, we want you to relive 
with us some of the things that we experienced. Now 
before you read any further, put your magazine 
down and recall from memory Matthew’s account of 
the Infancy narrative which begins in the second 
chapter of Matthew.... If you found that your recall 
was not what it should be, you’re not alone. A 
number of us were embarrassed by our lack of inter- 
nal assimilation of scripture. We had learned the first 
lesson about biblical interpretation and Bible study. 
The Bible has been for us too much the book ‘‘out 
there’? and not enough the Word of God written 
upon our hearts and minds. 

Scripture which is not written upon our hearts can- 
not be readily used in living. You may have noticed 
that your recollection of Matthew’s Infancy narrative 
contained much of Luke’s account as well as 
folklore. How many of us pictured the wise men 
(were there three?) coming to the stable? Often our 
interpretation of scripture is a result of our fabrica- 
tion and imagination rather than a reliable reflection 
of scripture’s witness. Our remembrance of the story 
is hazy. This is a regrettable development, for we 
must be able to tell the ‘‘scripture’’ story as well as 
our own. One without the other cannot but be a 
fragmented witness. 


SECOND EXERCISE Read the story of 


the Magi in Matthew 2:1-12. What do you think was 
Matthew’s purpose in including this material? This 
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story has been given a variety of interpretations 
throughout the history of the Church. It has been us- 
ed by the Church Fathers to combat magic (the Magi 
representing those who practise magic who later 
came to believe in Jesus); it has been interpreted as 
kings who came to submit to the King of Kings; it has 
also been interpreted as a missionary story. 

The interpretation of scripture is not a static event 
but an ongoing, dynamic process that involves an 
ever-changing group of interpreters who come to it 
with an ever-changing series of questions and issues. - 
Scripture must be a living Word that speaks today to 
our situation and not just to the first century. The 
Word of God must speak to you and to those around 
you. 


THIRD EXERCISE What would be the 
more meaningful to you — to hear about something 
or to experience it? Of course you will probably 
answer that to experience something is more mean- 
ingful. We take this for granted but we overlook the 
obvious in our practice. To make this point, Dr. 
Weber had us do a confrontation play entitled ‘‘Jesus 
or Barabbas.’’ We were cast as a former High Priest 
and as a member of the crowd and were somewhat 
skeptical of the whole idea initially. However, we 
found this to be a powerful way to bring scripture to 
life. In fact, drama and role playing are so powerful 
that they must be used with care, especially with 
children. Are you using creative ways of telling the 
Gospel story in order to bring it alive? 


FOURTH EXERCISE This time we are going 
to focus on Christ’s death. If you had not been given 
the New Testament and you wanted to understand 
what had taken place, where would you go for infor- 
mation? The logical place would be to go to the Old 
Testament. That’s what the early church did. It went 
to the Old Testament and to the literature of the 
inter-testamental period for evidence which pointed 
to the purpose of Christ’s death, which was in har- 
mony with what they saw and heard. This they ex- 
pressed in their early Christian creeds. Read Psalm 22 
and Isaiah 53 as two examples that greatly influenced 
the early Christian Church’s interpretation. 

In Psalm 22 they saw the suffering of the just one; 
in the theophanies of the Old Testament they saw the 
turning of the age; and in the Jewish understanding 
of the Paschal Lamb they saw that Christ’s death 
was for our sins. These understandings were then in- 
corporated into the life and liturgy of the Christian 
community. 

Now picture in your mind the crucifixion of 
Christ. What type of picture have you imagined? Is 
Christ seen as being the tranquil Conqueror or do 
you see him as a Suffering Servant? What effect does 
your visualization have on the way that you respond 
in your life as his disciple? Down through the 
Church’s history, understanding of the role of the 
Cross has been given various interpretations. 


seek eea = 


The most dramatic visual interpretation which we 
were shown (during a slide presentation) was a 
crucifix entitled ‘‘The Tortured Christ,’’ made in 
Latin America. Our understanding of who Christ is, 
and what his death accomplished, shapes our identity 
as Christians, and therefore our actions and our life 
together. 


FINAL EXERCISE How do you presently 
go about doing Bible study? Keeping in mind that all 
Bible study should be done in the context of prayer 
and in the acknowledgment of the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, can you identify three major areas that 
you should concentrate on when dealing with scrip- 
ture? Here are three guidelines that were given to us 
by Dr. Weber: (1) What is in fact said, shown and 
written in the passage? (2) What is to be heard, seen 
and transmitted by the Church? (3) How is God’s 
claim put on us here and now? Not all three areas 
must be touched upon in every session, but through 
the course of your study series there should be an at- 
tempt to deal with all three. In any Bible study it 
must be remembered that any study which neglects to 
speak to today’s issues prevents scripture from being 
a Living Word, and a study not grounded on scrip- 
ture merely becomes an exercise in sharing personal 
opinion. We must allow the Bible to speak to us and 


‘we must address our questions to it. 


The last act of our week-long workshop was a 
Communion service on Friday morning. In this we 
were reminded that we are not just objective 
observers learning ‘‘about’’ Jesus Christ. We are his 
Church, striving to live out the faith in continuity 
with his will and purpose for us. We are a learning- 
worshipping people attempting faithfully to fulfil our 
roles as disciples of Christ. 

It seems to us that Dr. Weber’s approach during 
the week was to involve us as participants in the lear- 
ning process. That is what we have tried to do in this 
article, in order that you might sense the spirit of 
what went on at our continuing education event. 

May the Lord be with us as you fulfil your role as a 
learning-worshipping-serving disciple of Christ. 


Kent and Marlene Burdett are recent graduates of Knox College 
and Ewart College, respectively. He is serving his O.M. appoint- 
ment as minister of a two-point charge in New Brunswick, St. 
eee Hampton and Barnsville. Marlene is his ‘‘educational con- 
sultant.”’ 
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@ Senior Citizen self care residence 

® Location — Bloor & Dufferin, 
at Dufferin Subway Station 

® Private furnished accommodation at 
reasonable rates 

@ All meals served 

@ Housekeeping services 

@ Registered nurse daily, doctor on call 


Write or visit: 1140 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto M6H 4E6 
(416) 536-6111 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 
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Mission Study 
1983~84: 
Roots and Wings 
_ African Things 


Two mission themes 
for 1983-84 


s this is being written we anticipate that the 
World Council of Churches assembly in Van- 
couver this summer will be a powerful reminder to us 
that our church is but a small part of the worldwide 
church of Christ. Moreover, the topics discussed 
there will be in painful contrast with our customary 
preoccupations — housekeeping details on a con- 
gregational, presbytery or national level. We fiddle 
about with trivia while the world burns about our 
ears. 
But how do we Christians widen our horizons and 
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begin to think about the world around us? One place 
to begin is with the mission study resources prepared 
by our church. Those who select the annual mission 
study themes (representing a large group of North 
American churches) hope that they will ‘‘scratch 
where people itch.’’ I think this year they have suc- 
ceeded. 


(5 owing Roots and Wings 
This rather mixed metaphor brings 


together the two themes of the children’s study. The 
goal is to help children cope with, and rise above, the 
uprootedness they experience when their lives are 
dislocated. What we need are the wings of faith, and 
at the same time roots put down into a permanent 
relationship with God which can sustain us when less 
dependable roots are torn up. 

The study deals with various traumatic experiences 
in children’s lives: a stay in the hospital, moving, 
adoption, the separation and divorce of parents. The 
final session discusses children who are refugees, in 
order to help our children enter into their feelings, 
and suggests a few ways Canadians can help. 

The basic resources are a story book for children, 
and a teacher’s guide. Our own church has supplied 
additional resources, including Bible studies based on 
the life of Moses and the Exodus. 


HF ocus on Africa This year’s General 
Assembly approved the intent of the Board of 
World Mission to make the churches of Africa its 
priority in assigning new overseas staff. Our church 
has had a relationship with the church in Nigeria for 
thirty years, and with the church in Malawi for ten, 
but recently the requests for more contacts and closer 
ties with Africa are coming thick and fast. Over the 
past few years our church has sent personnel to three 
more African countries (Lesotho, Cameroon, and 
Mauritius) and has requests from several others. This 
summer, Mr. George Loom (71 years young) was 
sent off with our church’s blessing to work as a 
volunteer with the Presbyterian Church in East 
Africa, in Kenya, thus adding another African 
church to our list of friends. 

If our church is to respond to these requests from 
Africa, as many feel God is calling us to do, an ex- 
cellent first step is for our people to acquire a greater 
understanding of Africa and its churches. 

The adult study, Central Africa, is based on a 
book ‘‘Journey in Struggle, Journey in Hope’’ which 
is well worth reading in itself. It is a ‘‘Reader’s 
Digest’’ type collection of short (2 page) articles and 
stories, poems and fables, most of them by Africans. 
The study treats ‘‘churchy”’ issues — the phenomenal 
growth in membership, the issues around the 
‘“*Africanization’’ of theology and worship — as well 
as wider political and development concerns. It 
describes the richness of the African experience of 
Christ and suggests ways we might learn from it. Our 


own church’s involvement in Africa is illustrated fre- 
quently. A short film slip is included in both the 
youth and adult packets. A filmstrip by Richard Fee, 
seven years a missionary in Nigeria, will be released 
shortly by the Board of World Mission. A large and 
very informative map of Africa is also available. 

The youth study, Afri-Can Friends, was prepared 
by a group in Regina and contains lively material for 
a mid-week group or a Sunday morning class. It ex- 
plores the concerns, joys and problems of African 
young people in a fast changing society. 


Lee Communications Project 
The tiny mountainous country of 
Lesotho is featured as the special Offering Project 
for children and youth. Our partner church there, the 
Evangelical Church of Lesotho, hopes to establish 
radio links with its isolated schools, clinics and con- 
gregations. To assist them in this very practical pro- 
ject, and as a demonstration of our concerned sup- 
port, our church is hoping to provide them with one 
or more receiving units at a cost of $2,000 each. Lin- 
da Kreklewetz, who has just returned from Lesotho 
after two years service in an isolated mountain 
school, has supplied the background information. 
This is an ‘‘over and above the Budget”’ special offer- 
ing project. 
Four agencies of our church, the Boards of World 


Mission and Congregational Life, the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society (W.D.), and Presbyterian World Ser- 
vice, co-operated to produce these packets. They are 
well researched, lively, and definitely usable. Order 
yours soon! 


All the packets are available from the 
W.M.S. Book Room, Room 100, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7: 


‘‘Growing Roots 


(Children) ... $10.00 
“*A fri-Can Friends’’ (Youth) ... $4.50 
‘*Central Africa’’ (Adult) ... $8.00 
plus .50 each item for handling. 


and Wings’’ 


Mrs. Ross is Chairman of the Overseas 
Relations Committee of the Board of 
World Mission. 
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oes pornography, defined as any visual 

representation of sexual behaviour that in- 
cludes a degrading portrayal of a human being, result 
in increased violence to women and children? 

The American Commission of Obscenity and Por- 
nography, a majority of whose members pronounced 
it harmless in 1970, has faced mounting criticism in 
recent years. Indeed, sociologist Marvin Wolfgang, 
who had been one of the majority, appears to have 


reversed himself when he said during 1979, that ‘‘the 

weight of the evidence (now) suggests that the por- 

trayal of violence tends to encourage the use of 
physical aggression among people who are exposed 
£0 1t.”” 

The majority conclusion of the Commission was in 
fact born in controversy. Commissioner Charles 
Keating for example, in a 117-page dissent provided, 
among many other points, a number of case studies 
from police records in which men had pornography 
in their possession either just before or during an at- 
tack on a woman or girl. He offered numerous 
statements by officials on the subject; a Detroit 
police inspector, for instance: ‘‘there has not been a 
sex murder in the history of our department in which 
the killer was not an avid reader of lewd magazines.’’ 

A recently-published book, Take Back the Night 
-Women on Pornography, edited by Laura Lederer 
echoes and develops many of the themes. of Keating, 
and adds new ones on the basis of more current 
research and attitudes. Four samples only: 

1) The Obscenity Commission report gave great 
weight to a study by Berl Kutchinsky which pur- 
ported to prove that the increased availability of 
pornography in Denmark in the 60’s resulted in 
‘‘marked decreases’’ in the numbers of sex crimes 
committed there. Readily available pornography, 
his theory went, provided the public with a safety 
outlet for their psyches. A piece by Dr. Pauline 
Bart in the new book, however, highlights defi- 
ciencies in the earlier study. Rape, for example, 
was one of the offences that had not decreased, so 
Kutchinsky simply grouped rape with flashers, 
peeping Toms and other milder ‘‘sex offences’’ to 
reach his conclusion. Denmark had decriminalized 
some types of conduct, including voyeurism, in 
the interval between ‘‘liberalization’’ of its por- 
nography laws and the study, so this helped him 
on a superficial basis to assert a ‘‘marked 
decrease.”’ 

2) Professor Victor Beachy is quoted to the effect 
that pornography constitutes Denmark’s third 
largest industry ($70 million yearly revenues, after 
agriculture and furniture-making). The formerly 
stable neighbourhood in Copenhagen where much 
of it is produced is now, he says, full of ‘‘sex shops 
and porno shops, projection theatres, massage 
parlours and shops of sexy underwear.’’ He also 
asserts that the industry recruits personnel from 
socially handicapped people in the area; that drugs 
are rampant; and that the various businesses are 
controlled by international and local criminals. 

3) Contributor Irene Diamond of Purdue University 
points at various police reports indicating that 
wife batterers are frequently devotees of por- 
nography. She also quotes Dr. James Bannon of 
the Detroit Police department as telling her that 
‘‘often we find that the man is trying to enact a 
scene in some pornographic pictures.’’ 

4) Dr. Diana Russell of Mills College, California, 


outlines her research. A random sample of 929 
women living in San Francisco were asked during 
1978 if they had ‘‘ever been upset by anyone trying 
to get you to do what they’d seen in pornographic 
‘pictures, movies or books.’’ The 89 (10 percent) 
who indicated that they’d been upset thus at least 
once were then asked to describe the experience 
that concerned them most. The listed replies in- 
cluded 15 sexual assaults. On the premise that the 
sample was representative of the area, she con- 
cludes reasonably that ‘‘10 percent of the women 
interviewed felt they had been personally victimiz- 
ed by pornography.’’ 

Are things really different in Canada? A content 
analysis by Neil Malamuth of the Psychology 
Department of the University of Manitoba on two 
popular “‘soft-core’’ magazines available in Canada 
indicated that the sexual violence in these periodicals 
increased during the 1970’s. Elsewhere, he concluded 
from an experiment on a group of Winnipeg Univer- 
sity students, first, that violent sexuality portrayed in 
the mass media has undesirable effects on both at- 
titudes and behaviour, and second, that repeatedly 
exposing adult males to violent pornography, 
resulted in self-generated rape fantasies. The one- 
fifth increase in the number of sexual offences across 
Canada between ’76 and ’80 (from 10,611 to 12,787) 
in fact appears to track the increase of sexual 
violence in ‘‘soft’’ and ‘‘hard’’ porn during the same 
period. Coincidence or otherwise? 

A Vancouver doctor, Susan Penfold, announced 
last fall that in most of the 50 father-daughter incest 
cases she has treated there was a wealth of por- 
nography in the homes. ‘‘Commonly’’, she told the 
Annual Meeting of the Canadian Psychiatrist 
Association, ‘‘the father shows the material to his 
adolescent or pre-adolescent daughter or leaves it 
around somewhere in the hope she will see it. His in- 
tent seems to be to vindicate himself in order to sex- 
ually stimulate her, to induce her to simulate the 
women or girls in the pictures, to get her to allow him 
to photograph her in poses similar to those displayed 
in the pornographic material.’’ A pro-pornography 
acquaintance of mine, confronted by this, dismissed 
it immediately, ‘‘you’d find pornography in any fifty 
homes’’. Would we? 

Pornography, in short, does not appear to be a vic- 
timless product. 


O 


Mr. Kilgour is a Presbyterian and the 
M.P. for Edmonton Strathcona, Alberta. 
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Luke Sk 


Return of the Jedi 
Directed by Richard Marquand. 
Produced by Howard Kazanjian. 
“‘Return to the adventure,’’ the 
ads suggest, and that’s exactly 
what movie-goers have been doing, 
by the starshipload, since Return 
of the Jedi, the latest of the ‘‘Star 
Wars movies’’ (Episode VI in the 
mazy masterplan of their creator, 
George Lucas) opened this spring. 
All the old familiar faces are 
there: Luke Skywalker, Princess 
Leia, Han Solo, Lando whats- 
hisname (just testing you), 
‘Chewbacca and those antsy an- 
droids, C-3PO and R2-D2. 
Following the, by now, obligatory 
prologue, which rolls across the 
screen to the accompaniment of 
John Williams’ well-known sound- 
track (Is there space without John 
Williams?), we find our heroes 
gathered at the headquarters of the 
nefarious Jabba the Hutt. Jabba 
is, as the kids in front of me in the 
theatre so succinctly put it, 
**sross.’’ He is an enormous, slimy 
being who oozes malevolence. He 
holds court over an entourage of 
amazing creatures that even in- 
cludes a rock band that, more so 
than any of the groups you may 
have seen lately on_ television, 
looks really out-of-this-world. 
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ywalker (Mark Hamill) and Chewbacca (Peter Mayhew), captured on the 
Moon of Endor, are bound to poles in the village square. Photo credit: Albert Clarke 


Luke and the gang have come to 
Jabba’s lair to rescue Han Solo, 
who, frozen in carbonite as we left 
him in The Empire Strikes Back, 
has become the Hutt’s ‘‘favourite 
ornament’’. Once Han is rescued, 
and properly thawed, our 
crusaders will be able to settle 
down to the much trickier business 
of doing battle with ‘‘the dark side 
of the Force.”’ 

Meanwhile, the minions of the 
dark side, under the watchful eyes, 
and the thumbs, of the evil 
Emperor and his aide-de-camp 
(and ‘‘camp’’ is the word for him) 
Darth Vader, are putting the 
finishing touches on their ultimate 
weapon — a planet-sized space sta- 
tion with state of the art destruc- 
tive capabilities. Give your im- 
agination a free rein and you can 
picture protesters with ‘‘Ban the 
Space Station’’ placards. 

Now, back to Luke. Apparently 
the last of the Jedi Knights, he has 
sought out his long-eared guru, 
Yoda, whom we met in The Em- 
pire Strikes Back, for guidance. 
Yoda is 900 years old and near 
death, or as he, himself, would 
say, “‘In my twilight am I.’’ Yoda 
tells Luke to beware of anger, 
hatred and oppression for they are 
tools of the dark side. That’s as 
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profound a statement as the film 
ever makes. 

The remainder of Return of the 
Jedi is taken up, for the most part, 
with war and rumours of war, in- 
cluding a spectacular pyrotechnical 
space battle. There are answers 
provided to some of the questions 
raised in the other two Star War 
movies, and one or two surprises. 

We also meet an ‘‘adorable’’ 
(watch for them in the toy depart- 
ments) band of critters called 
Ewoks. Armed with _ primitive 
weapons, they play a significant 
role in the war against the dark 
side. They resemble three foot high 
teddy bears, and when some of 
them fall in battle you expect to see 
the stuffing come flowing out of 
them. 

Return of the Jedi is crammed 
with marvellous special effects that 
carry it along at a very fast pace. 
This is a good thing because the 
story line is extremely thin and the 
acting rather wooden. In fact, all 
that appears to be missing at times 
are the cartoon balloons above the 
actors’ heads. Yet, this same comic 
book atmosphere is part of the 
Star Wars experience. Further- 
more, anyone who has ever passed 
the time watching something like 
Godzilla versus the Smog Monster 
on: the late, late show has to ap- 
preciate the refinement that films 
such as Return of the Jedi have 
brought to the special effects in- 
dustry. Movies are supposed to be 
entertaining after all. 

No doubt too much has been 
made of the simplistic philosophy 
present in the Star Wars films — 
the Force vs. the dark side moraliz- 
ing. The important thing, 
however, is that the distinction is 
made, and that the Force, i.e. 
goodness, is portrayed as 
something that will endure. 

Tom Dickey 

Return of the Jedi is rated PG, with an 
added footnote that it contains some 
frightening scenes, but they are certainly 
not the kinds of scenes that will haunt 
anyone’s dreams. To the average child of 


the ‘‘video age’’ they are probably no more 
frightening than The Muppet Show. 


Is there such a thing as a sab- 
batical for ruling elders? 

The first I ever heard this men- 
tioned was in the report of the 
Church Doctrine Committee to the 
108th General Assembly (Acts and 
Proceedings, 1982, p. 232). Many 
people throughout the church had 
hoped that this Assembly would 
act on the often heard desire to 
establish ‘‘term service’’ for elders 
instead of the present system in 
which they serve for life as long as 
they remain in the same congrega- 
tion, the only other option open to 
them being resignation. 

To the chagrin of some people I 
talked to, the Church Doctrine 
Committee did not feel there was 
sufficient support to warrant 
recommending any change in the 
present system. The committee 
acted on the basis of replies to 
questions pertaining to this issue 
which had been sent to sessions 
and presbyteries. These replies 
proved somewhat inconclusive. 
The committee, however, sug- 
gested and Assembly approved 
‘*that Sessions are free to set up a 
system of sabbaticals for ruling 
elders’? and noted that doing so 
was not in contradiction to The 
Book of Forms. 

Since more knowledgeable 
minds than mine framed this par- 
ticular reply and since Assembly 
approved it, I feel hesitant to take 
issue with the response. The 
Church Doctrine Committee is 
probably correct in its judgment 
that there are no legal problems. 
But there may well be some prac- 
tical ones. 

One problem that I see is that 
the duration of such sabbaticals is 
not spelled out and no guidelines 


Sabbatical for ruling elders? 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


are suggested. Ministers who are 
allowed a long-term study leave of 
a year or more duration sometimes 
discover that things aren’t quite 
what they used to be in the con- 
gregation when they return to their 
pulpits. It would be equally easy 
for ruling elders to lose touch with 
the session and its work if their 
absence is extended. Certainly a 
three-year sabbatical might well 
pose serious difficulties for the 
elder. Relationships among session 
members require constant nurtur- 
ing and absence does not always 
make the heart grow fonder. 
Another possible problem that I 
envisage has to do with the role of 
an absent elder during a time of 
crisis in the congregation. Let us 


suppose that three session 
members out of fifteen are on a 
three-year sabbatical. A most 


serious issue arises with which ses- 
sion must deal. The future of the 
congregation may well be deeply 
affected by its actions. Are those 
three elders able to break their sab- 
batical and resume their participa- 
tion? Should they? Legally they 
certainly can do so. There are no 
guidelines in The Book of Forms 
governing sabbaticals. They are 
still members of Session. The other 
members of the Court, however, 
may well look upon such action 
with a jaundiced eye. They pro- 
bably struggled with the problem 
for months previous and now sud- 
denly three elders who have been 
absent for two years show up to 
cast deciding votes. They may do 
‘“‘the honourable thing’’ and 
refrain from participation in the 
decision-making process, but at 
the same time they also may well 
feel conscience-bound to. in- 


You were asking about subscriptions to The Record? 
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tervene. 

I personally hope that if sab- 
baticals are to be introduced, 
regulations governing such a 
system be drawn up and become 
the law of the church. That might 
prove to be as theologically and 
legally contentious as the plan to 
institute ‘‘term service.’’ I would 
be much more comfortable with 
the latter. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 4S3. Include name 
and address for information only. 


Knox Granunar 
School 


WAHROONGA N.S.W. 2076 
AUSTRALIA 


Y 


CHAPLAIN 


The position of Chaplain is vacant 
from the end of 1983 following the 
appointment of The Rev. Dr. James 
Donaldson to the Toorak Uniting 
Church, Victoria. 

Applicants shall be either Ministers 
of the Uniting Church in Australia, 
or eligible for recognition as such; 
and have appropriate academic qual- 
ifications. 


Knox Grammar is a Day & Boarding 
School with 1650 boys from Year I to 
Year 12. It is a non-selective, essen- 
tially preparatory school for Tertiary 
Studies. 


Information about the position can 
be had from: 
The Headmaster, 
Knox Grammar School, 
Wahroonga 2076. 


Closing date: 30th October, 1983. 
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Church extension — 

Support for Aid receiving charges — 
Native ministries — 

Hospital visitors — 

Campus ministries — 

Multi-Cultural ministries — 

Purchase of church sites — 
Summer student ministries — 

Inner city ministries — 

Ministry in the Northwest — 


Partnership in mission in ten countries, 
teaching, ‘pastoral,> unedital. 
agricultural, accounting, music, com- 
munity, health — 

Grants to Partner churches overseas — 
Scholarships for Leaders from 
Overseas — 

Theological education — 

Mission education — 


Motivation, Education, Research, and 
practical planning for church growth 
with congregations, presbyteries and 
synods tna 


JR 1983 GENERAL ASSEMBLY BUDGET OF ° 


( SAY THANKS BY 
GIVING FOR SUPPORT OF Christian Education — 
| CONGREGATIONAL LIFE Youth Ministries — 


Outreach and social concerns — 
Stewardship Education — 
Family ministries — 

Camping — 

Heritage resources — 

Ministry with Men — 

Sunday bulletins — 

Program for laity — 


Field work — 
SAY THANKS BY 
GIVING 1O SUPPORT Continuing education — 
OF MINISTRY Support ap services for professional 
AND COLLEGES , oe workers — 
ecruitment — 
e Research — 


Placement Services — 

Counselling Service — 

Education of Students for Professional 
Ministry — 

Maintenance of college buildings and 
residences — 

Support for teaching staff — 


$7,224,711 


Music REVIEW 


James Ward: 
Faith, vision and music 

With his latest album, Faith 
Takes a Vision, James Ward is tak- 
ing direct aim at the huge au- 
diences who faithfully purchase 
Christian rock albums in the U.S. 
(Canada does not have any Chris- 
tian radio stations yet). This 
presents the reviewer with an in- 
teresting problem, for in spite of 
the commercialized ‘‘hooks’’ (neat 
and: repetitive phrases) and the 
calculatedly engaging melodies and 
arrangements, I find this album 
very enjoyable. Some of the 
qualities which prevented me from 
thoroughly enjoying his earlier 
albums are muted or absent. At the 
same time, he hasn’t gone soft, or 
**nice’’. Faith Takes a Vision still 
manages to generate enough ex- 
citement and energy to hold one’s 
attention. 

Ironically, it may be this conces- 
sion to commercial taste which 
makes this such a good album. 
Ward’s tendency to incorporate 
long, drawn-out, blues-flavoured 
instrumentals is reined in. The 
songs are more compact and suc- 
cinct, especially when compared to 
1980’s No Violence, with its jazzy 
improvisations. The arrangements 
are now tailored to the needs of the 
song, rather than the other way 
around. And the phrasing of the 
piano chords seems more in line 
with the guitar-based rhythms that 
are at the heart of the traditions of 
rock music. 

At the same time, Ward’s lyrics 
have become richer and more 
allusive. A line like: ‘‘Some of the 
things I dreamed about/were a 
thorn upon Your brow’’ or “‘He 
will cause the falling and rising/of 
many in Israel’? contains a sugges- 
tion of meaning beyond the sur- 
face, a quality lacking in most 
mainstream Christian rock. 

‘‘Child of Bethlehem”’ starts the 
album off with one of the best ex- 
amples of how a strong, steady 
beat (so often cited as a negative 
characteristic of rock music) can 
give an uplifting, exuberant thrust 
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to the central gospel message of 
hope. In fact, what could be more 
consistent with the expression of 
hope than a beat that carries the 
listener forward, lifts him with the 
rise in melody, and accentuates 
feeling with the crash of cymbals 
on the chorus. It is proof that the 
gospel message can be exciting if 
we allow it to be. 

‘““Not Now?’’ is about the an- 
ticipation of Christ’s return, and 
about the fact that we must live for 
Him now, to show that we truly 
wait for his return: 

Help us to know You more 

and more 

Then the world will see 

As we’re livin’ abundantly 

That Your return is what 

we’re lookin’ for. 
Of the meditative songs on the 
album, this one works the best, 
with its firm beat and subtle 
nuances. 

‘‘Maybe Ill Trust You Now’’ 
and ‘‘You are my Child’’ are also 


‘*.,.. proof that the gospel 
message can be exciting if 
we allow it to be.’’ 


quiet, meditative songs. They are 
also personal, in the sense that they 
relate faith to specific situations. 
The first is about growing up into 
faith, and the second is about an 
adopted child. If you can relate to 
the situations evoked, they may 
move you. If not, they may seem a 
little too sentimental. Unless I’m 
mistaken, part of the reason they 
are on this album is to balance the 
album and to give it broader ap- 
peal. 

*‘Make a Joyful Noise,’’ which 
was used by the Public Broad- 


casting Service for a special by the 
same name, highlights the skills of 
producer Turley Richards (who 
once worked with Fleetwood 
Mac). The economy of the ar- 
rangements is matched by the 
smoothly building intensity of the 
chorus. The instrumentation never 
settles into expected patterns, and 
the background vocals add just the 
right touch to Ward’s own distinc- 
tive voice. In short, Richards ap- 
pears to have excellent judgment 
and taste. 

His best work is exhibited in 
‘‘Make mea Vessel,’’ which shows 
that Ward can make:a quiet song 
without excessive sentimentality. It 
also shows that the principle of 
‘‘more with less’’ applies very well 
(tO) muUSI cree hee Lestratneu 
background vocals gently 
understate the self-examination in 
the lyrics: 


When I get too comfortable 
I do what I please 
The Lord looks from 
heaven 
And He don’t like what He 
sees 
So He takes me through the 
water 
(whiter than snow) 
He takes me through th 
water 
(I’m sure to know) 


It’s a fine, beautiful song, and one 
of Ward’s best ever. 

‘‘Faith Takes a Vision,’’ with an 
obvious pop approach, applies the 
choruses with more energy. It also 
succeeds, to large extent because 
the title has a richer meaning than 
the usual song hook. 

“‘Take Hold’’ and ‘‘Don’t 
Blame it on My God’’ are less suc- 
cessful. ‘‘Take Hold’’ sounds very 
reminiscent of Stevie Wonder, but 
it suggests that there are limits to 
Ward’s voice. ‘‘Don’t Blame it on 
My God’’ sounds unnecessarily 
feeble as an apology for human 
suffering, and isn’t convincing 
enough to justify its confidence. 

‘*‘No Bad News”’ is the most ob- 
vious hook on the album. The cat- 
chy chorus and the formula 


Hymns for Today’s Church 
General Publishing, Toronto. 
Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. Price: Music 
edition: $19.50; words only $8.50. 

Content though our 
congregations have cause to be 
with the 1972 Book of Praise, 
ministers and musicians might well 
examine Hymns for Today’s 
Church. 

The clergymen from the Church 
of England’s ‘‘low’’ wing who 
prepared this book realize that 
future generations, however well 
they know the Bible’s content, will 
not have learned it from the 
resonant phrases of the Authorized 
Version, and may respond less and 
less to hymns written by and for 
people steeped in its idiom. 


Therefore they give us 250 recent 
hymns (about half from their own 
pens) whose qualities they deem 
enduring rather than ephemeral, 
along with 360 standard hymns 


whose language they have 
modernized ruthlessly but sen- 
sitively. They excise antique 
pronouns (thou, thee, ye) and 
verb-endings (-est, -eth) along with 
poetic contractions (o’er, ’tis, oft). 
Words whose meaning has shifted 
with time — e.g. rude in the sense 
of ‘‘unadorned’’ — are discreetly 
replaced, as are most ‘‘sexist’’ 
usages. 

If we once accept such changes 
as permissible, we can seldom fault 
these editors’ application of their 
guiding principles. For they aim at 
being restorers, not wreckers; they 


melody have instant appeal, and a 
line like ‘‘steady as she goes’’ is 
lazy lyricism, and could at least 
have been delivered with a little 
more humour. Yet it is an en- 
joyable, bright song, and has its 
place on the album. The message 
stands up behind the clichés. 
Faith Takes a Vision is continu- 
ing evidence that Ward is not stan- 
ding still as an artist. He seems 
determined to expand both his au- 
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never alter a product, but only its 
packaging. Hymns like ‘‘Lead, 
kindly light,’? whose sense _ is 
inextricable from its expression, 
they omit rather than botch. (1 
wish they had shown ‘‘Unto the 
hills’? as much respect.) In both 
their revisions and their original 
work, they shape words into 
singable patterns; and_ they 
carefully match each set of words 
with the tune customary in Britain, 
if not always here, without altering 
the familiar harmonies. 

By leaving us so little scope to 
niggle over details, the editors 
compel us to face a basic question: 
have they merely played an in- 
triguing game brilliantly? Or have 
they charted the course which 
future hymnbooks in English must 
necessarily take? 

Hugh D. McKellar 


Mr. McKellar is an organist, church music 
historian, and free lance writer who resides 
in Toronto, Ont. He is a regular con- 
tributor to The Record. 


Now and Then 

by Frederick Buechner. Harper °& 
Row, San Francisco, 1983. Available 
from Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J8. Price: $12.50 cloth. 

Those who have come to ap- 
preciate, yes even love, the writings 
of Frederick Buechner, will not 
want to miss his latest offering. 
Now and Then picks up where The 
Sacred Journey leaves off, and 
takes us one further step along the 
journey of his life, or as Buechner 
might put it, ‘the journey of all our 


dience and his talents. If there is 
one nagging doubt about this 
work, it is the feeling that perhaps 
this is not what Ward prefers most 
to do. His earlier work, especially 
his live performances with the ex- 
perimental group Elan, seems to 
indicate that he would prefer a 
more improvisational style, for 
which audiences are hard to come 
by 


If Faith Takes a Vision is a con- 


lives.’ 
For those who have read nothing 
by Buechner, I would not suggest 


that this be the first book. Better to 
start with some of his novels or a 
book of sermons, and when you 
have come to know him a little in 
this way, you will be better able to 
appreciate his reflections on his 
own life. Also, for the sake of 
chronology, unless you are one of 
those who read the middle or end 
of a book before the beginning, 
you might be advised to start with 
The Sacred Journey, the story of 
Buechner’s childhood up to the 
point of entering seminary, where 
this present book takes up the 
story. 

He shares with us his years at 
Union Theological Seminary in 
New York and the profound in- 
fluence that teachers like Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Paul Tillich and James 
Muilenburg had on him. His field 
work there was done at East 
Harlem Protestant Parish, whose 
workers, he describes ‘‘...at the 
best, closer to being saints than 
any other people I had ever come 
across...’’ His task there was to 
find jobs for people, of which he 
says he found a few. In the end, it 
was a road he did not take because, 
he writes, ‘‘he had neither the 
stomach nor the gift for it.”’ 

Buechner’s first placement after 
graduation from Union was not to 
a congregation, as he had an- 
ticipated, but as a teacher of 
religion at a boys’ school. Most of 
the students there considered 
themselves atheists, but an 


cession to popular taste, it is an ex- 
cellent concession, and stands 
highly recommended. The album is 
available from MTD Artists, P.O. 
Box 7452, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 49510, U.S.A., or your 
local Bible/Gospel/Text Book 
Store. 

Bill van Dyk 


Mr. van Dyk is a free-lance reviewer 
residing in Chatham, Ontario. 
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A Choir Director-Organist 
is required by ; 
St. James 
Presbyterian Church 
Charlottetown, P.E.1. 


Position available 
September, 1983 


Applications should be 
forwarded to: 
Chairman of the Music Committee 
Kirk of St. James 
35 Fitzroy Street 
Charlottetown, P.E.1. 
C1A 1R2 


Mississauga (Port Credit) First United 
Church requires a Director of Music to 
commence his/her duties during the Fall 
of 1983. The applicant should be compe- 
tent in organ and choral direction, know 
sacred repertoire and musical styles and 
possess a background in sacred music or 
equivalent musical experience. Good 
teaching possibilities. The sanctuary con- 
sole organ is a 3-Manual Casavant. Active 
children’s program. Send resume, in- 
cluding references to: 
Music Director Search Committee 
Chairman 
Mr. Arthur Benoy 
32 Inglewood Drive 
Mississauga, Ontario 
L5G 1X6 
Telephone: (416) 274-6435. 


ORGANIST 
required October 1, 1983. Apply in 
writing to: Secretary, St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, 90 Park Street, 
Moncton,’N.B. E1C 2B3 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Challenging opportunity with grow- 
ing congregation, junior and senior 
choirs. Three manual Woodstock Pipe 
Organ. Send resume to: 
Reverend Kenneth Rowland 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
24 Stavebank Road 
Mississauga, Ontario 
ISG2is: 


PERMANENT PART-TIME 
EMPLOYMENT 
for 
CHURCH ORGANIST AND 
CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Established, growing downtown parish. 
Duties include: Sunday services, choir 
rehearsals, occasional services (weddings, 
funerals, etc.) as they arise. Three manual 
Casavant. 
Job description/studio information on re- 
quest. Please apply: 
St. Paul’s Anglican Church 
P.O. Box 2919 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
C1A 8C5 
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near the end of the book, that he 
suspects that his writings are ‘‘too 
the form of Christianity that they 
had abandoned in its favor.”’ It 
was here Buechner learnt that ‘‘in 
one form or another we all share 
the same dark doubts, the same 
wild hopes,’’ and ‘‘that unless 
those who proclaim the Gospel 
acknowledge honestly that 
darkness and speak bravely to the 
wildness of those hopes, they 
might as well save their breath...’’ 
What Buechner had to say about 
his attempts to be an apologist for 
Christianity to the teenage 
‘cultured despisers’’ of religion in 
the 1950s, is as helpful today, for 
me, as it was effective for him 
then. 

Personally, I have always felt 
that if I was not a Christian I 
should like to be a Jew. Buechner 
would opt for Buddhism; Bud- 
dhism, he feels, is so like Chris- 
tianity in some ways, and so dif- 
ferent in others. This is an instruc- 
tive admission by Buechner and 
helps us to understand his view of 
life in which ‘‘all moments are key 
moments, and life itself is grace.’’ 
There is a great breadth and open- 
ness to Buechner that allows him 
to learn from everyone, from Karl 
Barth to an obscure woman faith 
healer. 

Buechner makes it clear that 
whether he is operating as a 
teacher or a writer, he has never 
left the ministry: ‘‘...since my or- 
dination I have written consciously 
as a Christian, as an evangelist, or 
apologist, even.’’ How he has done 
this in practical terms through his 
life and writing, is what this book 
reveals. That in itself is another 
good reason for reading some 
other books of Buechner before 
this one, to have the added 
pleasure yourself of trying to 
discern what Buechner is about 
before having the mystery 
unravelled by the author’s own ex- 
planations in Now and Then. 

Like Goldilocks at the house of 
the three bears, Buechner says, 


atheism, Buechner says, that was 
‘as superficial and threadbare as 
religious for secular readers,’’ and 
‘“‘too secular for religious ones.’’ 
However, many of us would 
disagree. For us, they are ‘just 
right!’ 

John Congram 


Mr. Congram is the minister at St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


International Politics and _ the 
Demand for Global Justice 

by J. W. Skillen. G. R. Welch & Co., 
Burlington, 1981. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
1J8. Price: $9.75. 

James Skillen heads up the 
Washington-based Association for 
Public Justice, an organization 
seeking to articulate Christian ap- 
proaches to contemporary political 
issues. His purpose in this book is 
to expose the neglect for justice 
which informs current attitudes to 
international politics, and to point 
to alternatives rooted in_ the 
biblical confession of God calling 
all nations to acknowledge his 
universal claims to justice and 
peace. 

The modern world, Skillen ex- 
plains, proceeds on the basis of 
‘*nossessive individualism.’’ Each 
state seeks to advance its own par- 
ticular interests above all else, yet 
at the same time, each vainly hopes 
that a stable and unified order will 
emerge out of the competition of 
interests. The interdependence of 
our global village makes such 
forms of international ‘free enter- 
prise’ dangerously unstable, and 
ensures that weaker and poorer na- 
tions will often be treated unjustly 
by those which are stronger and 
richer. This state of affairs can on- 
ly be relieved when possessive in- 
dividualism is overcome by the ac- 
ceptance and _ institutionalization 
of international norms of 
behaviour which will limit ex- 
clusively national goals. What we 
need is ‘‘the Biblical vision ... of a 
kingdom that’ transcends 
American, Canadian and Euro- 
pean interests.’’ Skillen contends 
that ‘‘international justice will ... 
become possible to the extent that 


international injustice ... is dealt 
with gradually and responsibly by 
all nations, beginning with the self- 
critical change of those nations 
that enjoy  the_ present 
advantages. ’’ 

Such a vision moves beyond the 
misleading debate between 
‘pragmatic, realistic policies’ and 
‘abstract, idealistic wishful think- 
ing,’ and into the realm of deter- 
mining what is biblically normative 
for international politics. All ap- 
proaches to international relations, 
including the supposedly ‘realistic’ 
ones, presuppose some norm or 
guiding principle; the real question 
is: which is a true one? Most 


modern theories and _ politicians 


sidestep the central issue of how 
states ought to act internationally. 
Thus a major challenge to Chris- 
tians is to articulate a principled vi- 
sion of justice as the key political 
norm for the international arena, 
and a proper understanding of the 
state as the key political institu- 
tion. Only if the state is seen as 
first and foremost intended to pro- 
mote justice rather than national 
self-interest, will truly just inter- 
state relations be possible. 

If the Christian community does 
not supply the spiritual vision for a 
just integration of international 
politics, those interested in interna- 
tional justice will turn to other 
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“universalizing’’ ideologies such 
as technologism, industrialism, 
economism or Marxism. But if 
Christianity is to have an effect on 
international relations, Christians 
must talk and listen to each other 
without regard for national in- 
terests or boundaries. As Skillen 
notes, “‘it is amazing that a ‘Chris- 
tian International’ does not exist in 
the world .... If there has ever been 
a confession made in history that 
the true meaning of justice and 
human community transcends the 
limits of particular states, it is the 
confession inaugurated in the per- 
son and work of Christ.”’ 

Jon Chaplin 


Mr. Chaplin was at the Institute of Chris- 
tian Studies, Toronto, and is currently pur- 
suing doctoral studies at the University of 
London. 


Be restored to health 

by Lou Coffey-Lewis. Bestsellers, Inc., 
17 Queen Street, Suite 439, Toronto, 
Ontario, MSC 1P9. 224 pages. $8.95, 
paperback. 

This book is an interesting mix- 
ture of personal experience, 
research in the field of holistic 
health studies, and _ practical 
spiritual exercises. The self-help 
perspective of the human potential 
movement is also well represented. 

Technical jargon is avoided and 
can be easily understood by the lay 
person with no-~ medical 


vocabulary. There are plenty of in- 
teresting illustrations and examples 
used throughout, and this serves to 
keep the work grounded in real life 
experiences. 

Much of the book’s strength 
comes from the experience of crip- 
pling back pain suffered by the 
author. Not being attracted to a 
future in a wheelchair, she set out 
to discover all she could about the 
nature of healing. 

I was especially interested in the 
sections that deal with the role of 
‘*the negatives’’ such as hate, anx- 
iety, fear, guilt and conflict, in the 
creation of states of illness. Ms. 
Coffey-Lewis sees hope for 
countering these negative qualities 
through awareness, experiencing, 
releasing, accepting and transcen- 
ding. Illness can also be countered 
by developing positive states of 
mind and heart, especially trust, 
hope, patience, gratitude, 
laughter, love — and a splendid 
chapter on the power of 
forgiveness. 

Traditional methods of healing 
are also affirmed, and readers are 
advised not to ignore sound 
medical advice from their own 
doctors. But the source of healing 
is affirmed as God, residing in the 
deepest, hidden self. Prayer and 
meditation are honoured as power- 
ful means of reaching through to 
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this inner power of health and 
wholeness, which is the will of God 
for all of us. 

If you would like to live a more 
healthy life, mentally, physically, 
or spiritually, and if you would 
like to take a more active role in 
the creation of a healthier lifestyle, 
this book is a good investment! 

Al Farthing 


Mr. Farthing is the minister at First 
Church, Penetanguishene, Ontario. 


An Evangelism Primer: Practical 
principles for Evangelism 

by Ben Johnson. John Knox Press, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 110 pp. Available 
from Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 
1J8. Price: $6.45. 

Judging by the number of books 
appearing on the subject of 
evangelism from _ traditionally 
mainline church presses, one might 
suspect that there is a renewal of 
interest and concern for 
evangelism going on in mainline 
church circles. This book by the 
Professor of Evangelism at Col- 
umbia Theological Seminary 
(PCUS) is the best of the current 
crop. 

With sensitivity and theological 
integrity, An Evangelism Primer 
expresses an urgent concern for 
doing evangelism in the real world. 
It is concise in organization and 
straightforward in presentation. 
Avoiding the pitfalls of ‘‘canned’’ 
evangelism programmes, the book 
still presents and describes 
methods for accomplishing the 
evangelistic task. 

Johnson builds his strategy for 
contemporary evangelism on a 
concept ‘of, “torganismic 
evangelism,’’ which approaches 
evangelism from the entire 
‘‘organism’’ of the church. In his 
view, each congregation is an em- 
bodiment of Christ, and every 
believer is a part of that body. 
Thus the process of evangelism 
uses all parts of the congregation’s 
direction, attention, programme 
and commitment to proclaim 


Christ and to invite decision. 

While there is little new here, 
Johnson’s fresh and honest reap- 
praisal of the meaning of member- 
ship, particularly applied to the 
church’s teaching and practice, is 
useful and stimulating. Johnson 
has a rare gift for contextualizing 
theology in concrete teaching- 
learning experiences. 

This book, however, has two 
major weaknesses. The first lies in 
not clearly tracing the linkages bet- 
ween evangelism and the other ma- 
jor components of-a congrega- 
tional programme. While alluding 
to such linkages, his effort to be 
brief is too abbreviated. 

The second weakness is that his 
evangelistic methodology rests on 
an assumption of Christian 
dominance in the culture. That is, 
evangelism is a calling to faith (and 
membership in the church) those 
who have not made a clear com- 
mitment to the Christian com- 
munity, rather than a calling to 
decision of those who are essential- 
ly non-Christian. Perhaps, from a 
southern U.S. context this is an ap- 
propriate base for an evangelistic 
model, but for those working in an 
essentially non-Christian culture 
like that of our own it is not ade- 
quate, In? this*7sense-stheny 
Johnson’s book is better regarded 
as a handbook on membership 
recruitment than a model for 
evangelism. 

The extensive appendices of the 
book are invaluable for congrega- 
tions looking to develop more ef- 
fective programmes of visitor 
follow-up and assimilation. The 
book delivers what it promises, a 
*‘practical primer on evangelism 
for congregations.’’ That, 
perhaps, is the best tribute that can 
be given any book. 

James B. Sauer 


Dr. Sauer is the Co-ordinator of the Com- 
mittee on Church Growth in the Eighties 
at 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills. 


The pen is mightier than 
the sword. Your comments 
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the poor, the oppressed and the 
disenfranchised of our world. 
They spoke of the safe, comfor- 
table ‘cocoons’ that many Chris- 
tians build around’ themselves 
where they live their ‘Christian’ 
lives, but at no time get involved 
with the real world where so many 
people are hurting. 

Many of our congregations 
sponsored refugee families from 
South-East Asia. Some _ have 
stayed with these people, as 
friends, seeing them through 
loneliness and problems of ad- 
justing to a new culture. Others 
cared for them for the required 
year, and then left them on their 
own. On the Inter-Church Com- 
mittee (for refugees) we hear of 
many lonely people in many cen- 
tres throughout Canada. Some of 
these may be people who came 
here under government sponsor- 
ship and never did have a Cana- 
dian friend. 

The latest group of refugees now 
arriving are from Central America: 
Toronto and Montreal have so far 
received the greatest number. 
Several churches in Montreal are 
giving assistance. In Toronto the 
Society of Friends is working very 
hard to assist the government- 
sponsored people. There may be 
some other church involvement 
but the need for help is great. | 
would urge our congregations to 
help the ones who are here or to 
consider sponsoring a family from 
Central America. These families 
could come either from Mexico or 
from a detention centre in Texas. 
These Texas Centres have been set 
up by the American government, 
and refugees are sent back home 
from them at over 100 per week, 
many to certain death upon ar- 
rival. The American Churches are 
pleading with us to get these people 
out of the U.S. toa place of safety. 

We ought also to be vocal 
against the systems and injustices 
which cause so much suffering and 
which contribute to the increasing 
refugee problem. Even if we are 
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accused OC UGH eC nun On aid: 
‘bandwagon,’ I would hope that 
our Presbyterian people would 
take seriously the words of Jesus in 
St. Matthew, Chapter 25 and truly 
be the Church out there in the 
world. 

For information on how to get 
on this ‘bandwagon,’ contact 
Presbyterian World Service, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, On- 
tario, M3C 1J7. 

Lorna I. van Mossel, 

Kitchener, Ont. 

Ed. note: The editorial referred to 

was not written specifically about 

the problems in Central America, 

but about the prevailing approach 
to social issues in general. 


A question answered; 
a question raised 

For a couple of years I have 
wondered why the world has back- 
ed down completely in its opposi- 
tion to the continued Russian inva- 
sion in Afghanistan. In the Lon- 
don Free Press of June Ist I found 
a partial answer. 

In an article by Marco Caryn- 
nyk, Malcolm Muggeridge is 
quoted: ‘*The other day I had oc- 
casion to meet Lord March, the 
representative of the laity on the 
World Council of Churches. ‘Why 
is it that you’re always putting out 
your World Council complaints 
about South Africa or Chile?’ I 
asked. ‘I never hear a word about 
anything to do with what’s going 
on in the Gulag or with the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. Why is that?’ 
He said: ‘Whenever we frame any 
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resolution of that sort, it’s always 
made clear to us that if we bring in 
that resolution, then the Russian 
Orthodox Church and all the 
satellite countries will withdraw 
from the World Council of Chur- 
ches.’ ‘Then do you not pursue the 
matter?’ I asked. And he said, ‘Oh 
yes, we don’t pursue it because of 
that.’ I was amazed that the man 
could say that.”’ 

If what he said is true, this 
would indicate that because of pro- 
paganda or fear the WCC con- 
dones Russian action. Should the 
Presbyterian Church, which calls 
itself ‘Christian,’ belong to an 
organization that would take such 
an un-Christ-like stand? 

Jean Johnson (Mrs. D.C.), 
Appin, Ont. 


Re: Litton bombers 
While they are not my kind of 
people, I recognize that to do 
God’s work can require that hurt 
including death be inflicted on 

others. 

G. Hendry, 
Highland Creek, Ont. 


Half-truths on a bulletin 

The church bulletin entitled 
‘Social Ministry’? (Ed. note: see 
below) by Brian J. Fraser contains 
half-truths but leaves out the cen- 
tral issue of Christianity and must 
not go unchallenged. 

The ‘‘throw-away phrase’’ that 
Brian mentions says (biblically) 
that Christ ‘‘steadfastly set his face 
to go to Jerusalem’’ — not to con- 
front the authorities or to 
challenge them. If that is all he set 
out to do, he was indeed a 
miserable failure. Before this 
throw-away phrase we read: 
““When his time was come that he 
should be received up,’’ and that 
One is not a throw-away phrase, 
for it tells me that he set his face 
resolutely to go there to die for my 
sins, so that I might have eternal 
life with him. The Jewish 
authorities hoped that he would 
confront the ‘‘oppressive 
economic and social order of the 
day’’ and set up a Jewish Kingdom 
when they would have hailed him 


as their Messiah. But Jesus fooled 
them. He went there to suffer and 
to die — not to change the social 
order. 

This is where the Christian 
Gospel and the Social Gospel 
diverge and I am very sorry to see 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada take up the cry of the lat- 
ter at a time when Christians are 
seeking the renewal of the former. 

Robert M. Gartshore, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Social Ministry 
...He steadfastly set His face to 
go to Jerusalem. (Luke 9:51b) 
This. simple, throw-away 
phrase in the middle of Luke’s 
Gospel contains .one of the 
most powerful mandates for 
social ministry found in the 
Scriptures. Jesus realized that 
he had to confront the 
authorities of his day at the 
very centre of their power. His 
mission of healing and 
wholeness would be _ in- 
complete if he did = not 
challenge the rigid and op- 
pressive economic and social 
control that the _ religious 
authorities in Jerusalem exer- 
cised over the people of Israel. 
As became clear in the 
teachings Luke records on the 
journey to Jerusalem, one op- 
tion that is not available to 
followers of Jesus, is to ignore 
the pain and suffering that 
people endure because of the 
man-made systems and struc- 
tures within which they live. 
Social ministry is too central 
to the Gospel to be lost in the 
clash of ideologies between 
East and West, North and 
South, or Capitalism and 
Communism. As we set our 
faces towards our contem- 
porary Jerusalems, we need to 
bear in mind God’s compas- 
sion for the suffering of peo- 
ple and join Him in the 
challenge He poses to those 
who degrade and exploit the 
goodness of His creation. 
Brian J. Fraser 


On ‘‘bandwagonism’’: 
a thoughtful response 

I’ve been anxious to write to you 
regarding your timely editorial 
called ‘‘Ban the bandwagon ... I’d 
rather walk,’’ which addressed the 
issue of Christian social action. I 
say ‘‘timely’’ because this article 
preceded by a couple of weeks a 
Congress during which the ques- 
tion of social action was con- 
tinuously being discussed in one 
way or another. It was discussed in 
workshops (i.e. Bibles and 
Newspapers with Brian Fraser; 
The Christian in the Nuclear Era 
with Byron Jordan); in plenary ses- 
sions (particularly that of Dr. 
Hall), and in bible studies (ref. 
Ezekiel 37:1-14, Ezekiel’s par- 
ticipation required to revive the 
dry bones). ' 

You will have noticed, I am 
sure, that whenever delegates were 
given the opportunity to ask ques- 
tions of speakers, the same ques- 
tion came up in many varied 
forms. The question was: ‘‘What 
can I do?’’ 

People want to act. There is a 
large and growing sector of the 
Canadian population which has 
the time, the talent and above all 
the will to work toward a ‘‘better”’ 
world. Despite disagreement on 
how to define ‘‘better,’’ and 
despite reluctance on the part of 
the churches to help with the 
definition, these people are deter- 
mined to take some kind of action. 
So the choice with which the 
church is faced is either to work 
with these people, or to risk ir- 
relevance to them by neglecting to 
do so. People will ride the band- 
wagon you so rightfully abhor, 
because the churches are absent 
from the battle and therefore can- 


when such is called for. 

Let me say here that I complete- 
ly agree with your unflattering 
depiction of the church resembling 
‘‘a small boy whose dream it is to 
run with the big guys.’’ I envy your 
unique and panoramic perspective 
of church actions, and must admit 
that my own perspective is quite 
limited. This being the case, I am 


not exert a moderating influence © 


prepared to accept what seems to 
be a wise analysis of what has hap- 
pened to Christian social action, 
namely, faith losing the place of 
primacy in the order of action, etc. 
(see article). 

Now, if I read you correctly, you 
conclude from this that issues are 
being falsely politicized; that 
ministers are speaking to conten- 
tious issues on which members of 
their congregations may be better 
informed than they; and that this is 
resulting in a further alienation 
between clergy and laity. And 
these conclusions seem quite vaild. 

But what options do we have? 
Are we to have our ministers 
restricted to sermons that bear no 
relation to our daily lives, or 
should we be trying to put the 
clergy in a position from which 
they can not only speak to the 
issues of the day, but can take ac- 
tion on them. Granted, as in- 
dividuals, they cannot (and many 
would not) claim to be experts on 
all issues. But collectively and in 
concert with laymen, surely they 
can find a mechanism which would 
allow the Church to address issues 
as they appear, without years of 
delay. The enormous advantage of 
such a process, provided it is com- 
prehensive and thoughtful, is that 
it tends to prevent ‘‘band- 
wagonism.’’ We must believe that 
it is more likely that the ‘‘right’’ 
approach to an issue will come out 
of a church assembly than out of a 
haphazard grouping of concerned 
individuals, as humanistic as they 
may be. If not, what are we saying 
about ourselves? 

We must indeed give some 


weight to the opinions of our lay 
members with knowledge and ex- 
perience in certain issues. But sure- 
ly theirs should not necessarily be 
the view adopted by the church, 
particularly since they have con- 
crete vested interests, and the 
church itself presumably does not. 

In many ways it is surprising 
that you would consider it a 
betrayal of our lay members ‘‘to 
greet them from the pulpit with 
fresh guilts they knew not of and 
with responsibilities for every ill at 
home and abroad which they are 
virtually powerless to discharge.”’ 
If there was one point which found 
its way to my heart during Con- 
gress ’83 it was the belief that we 
are not powerless. We do share in 
the responsibility for our ills at 
home and abroad. We must 
recognize this, and if it makes us 
uncomfortable on Sunday morn- 
ings, perhaps it should make us 
even more uncomfortable during 
the rest of the week. 

Of course, it is easy to talk about 
finding the magic mechanism 
which would allow the church to 
be both responsive and responsi- 
ble: it is much more difficult to ac- 
tually do it. But we must admit 
that in the present climate, this is a 
necessity. 

You have a bird’s eye view of the 
church. Can you tell me, is anyone 
trying? 


(Mrs.) Louise Knox, 
Pickering, Ont. 


Ed. note: Yes. 
We will have more for our 
readers on this subject. — 
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Ordinary people 
' This paper has gotten to be not 
worth the paper it’s printed on. 
There is absolutely no reading in it 
worth our wasting our time on. 
Facts and figures and, in June, a 
long item on ‘‘How to Worry’’ 
when the Bible clearly tells us we 
are not to worry. They could sure 
take a lesson from our excellent 
Glad Tidings and especially the 
June/July copy, chock-full of in- 
formation on what is really going 
on - not some high muckety mucks 
ideas about The Rev. Presbytery 
and the Administrative Council, 
which is so dull from ‘‘dullsville.’’ 
I’d be ashamed to leave a copy 
in any public place for anyone to 
see how dull and unimaginative we 
are. Look at the excellent article in 
our June Glad Tidings by the Rev. 
Glenn Inglis and the information 
given, and the wonderful down-to- 
earth sermon on temptations. To 
think we are on the Every Home 
Plan to such useless information as 
you are editing. Pull up your socks 
or I think we’ll have to cancel our 
subscriptions - Horning’s Mills 
Presbyterian Church. 
(Mrs.) Earl Looby, 
Shelburne, Ont. 
P.S. Bet this won’t be a letter to 
the Editor in next issue. 
P.P.S. The Pentecostal Church is 
the fastest growing Protestant 
church. Why? They are teaching 
down to the people’s level in a sim- 
ple way we “‘ordinary’’ people can 
understand — not like your 
Record in big cliques, etc. | hope 
you receive this and act positively. 


Ed. note: You lose your bet!— 
And the Pentecostals wouldn’t 
have allowed you to make it, 
would they? 


A Royal suggestion 
Governor-General and Mrs. 
Schreyer have completed their 
ninth State Visit abroad. 
Former Viceroy Mr. Jules Leger 
noted» thatisss genesemvisis...ex- 


press the real nature of our 
parliamentary institutions, which 
are...an important element in the 
Canadian personality.’ 

The Queen, the Governor- 
General, and the Lieutenant- 
Governors represent the Canadian 
Crown and thus are symbols of our 
democratic ideals. 

Mr. Leger declared that: ‘‘Un- 
connected with political parties, 
yet in close touch with public af- 
fairs, and well-informed because 
he makes it his business to be, the 
Governor-General can and should 
advise, encourage and — if 
necessary — warn.... The need for 
this seems all the more vital in the 
computer age in which we live, 
when decisions — even the most 
important ones — must sometimes 
be made quickly.’ 

A Governor-General who is 
chosen by the Prime Minister can 
never sit completely above govern- 
ment. The Maple Crown 
represents equally all the elements 
which make up the State because 
our bilingual Queen, since her 
youth, has been apolitical, stan- 
ding apart from everyday affairs 
and representing more than just a 
Prime Minister’s electoral victory. 

Canadians who prefer a. truly 
royal democracy should consider 
annual residence here by the Queen 
and Prince Philip or permanent 
residence by another member of 
the Royal Family. 

Ronald S. Welker, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


Vicarious righteousness 
and vicarious suffering? 

I know it hasn’t been very long 
since I last vented my spleen on 
your pages, but I can’t resist 
responding to Ms. Pettypiece’s let- 
ter (June). I understand her con- 
cern. Things are not easy these 
days in Boissevain, Manitoba, or 
anywhere else in rural Canada. 
Why does she have to attack 
ministers? I wonder if she has felt 
constrained to increase her giving 
to her church to cover her 
minister’s outrageous rise in pay. I 
doubt it. My wife and I both 
minister among farmers (and 


fixed-income pensioners) and we 
have heard no complaints about 
our greed and selfishness. Farmers 
and pensioners are the least likely 
to complain, the most likely to in- 
crease their Sunday offerings, and 
have the most faith and assurance 
when it comes to money matters. 
Or are things different in 
Manitoba? I’ll admit that 
minimum stipend and allowances 
give a single minister, or one witha 
working spouse, a very good start 
in the working world these days. 
But, more and more these days, 
Ordained Missionaries have 
families. Many have left high- 
paying jobs out of love and com- 


Ontario Canal Cruises 


7 nights, Peterborough to Kawartha 


Lakes return or Peterborough to Picton 
return; new cruise ship with double cabins 
and private facilities; all meals; season 
May 21 to Oct. 10; from $315. to $695.; 
brochure; 
Inc., Holyrood, Ont., 
telephone (519) 395-2826. 


Ontario Waterway Cruises 
NOG 2B0; 


TOUR ISRAEL, EGYPT 
AND GREECE 
departing April 14, 1984 
17 days, all inclusive. 

For information and brochure 
contact the Tour Leader, 
THE REV. J.C. COOPER, D.D. 
(705-322-3033) 

Box 2, Elmvale, Ontario LOL 1P0 
A deposit of $150.00 by September 30 
will provide a significant saving 
Arrangements by: 
Wholesale Tours International 
1110 Sheppard Avenue 
Willowdale, Ontario. 


1983 
HOLY LAND TOUR 
8 days only $999. leaving 
November 9th. 


mitment to Christ’s church. I 
know that Canadian Presbyterians 
have always expected their 
ministers to be vicariously 
righteous for them. Are we also to 
suffer vicariously the ills of infla- 
tion and uncertainty in a church 
with a dismal record of steward- 
ship? 

Ms. Pettypiece must read her 
newspapers selectively. She seems 
unaware that the few workers who 
accepted 6 and 5 did so only after 
circumstances forced them to. 
Those who accepted the restraints 
ungrudgingly were already well- 
cushioned against inflation. Before 
the last increase, ministers on 


minimum stipend were far behind 
their neighbours in any job sector, 
including farming. The increases in 
stipend and allowances have made 
up for a long period of lag behind 
inflation. In most areas of Canada 
the minimum housing and utility 
allowance is still insufficient for 
ministers who must find their own 
housing. With rent or mortgage 
payments — let alone light and 
heat, luxuries that they are — so 
high, the minimum allowance 
doesn’t go very far. Still, most 
congregations would save money if 
they paid the minimum allowance 
instead of maintaining huge, 
unheatable manses. That should 


@berammergau 1984 


18 DAY TOUR FROM $1538.00 INCLUDING AIRFARE FROM 
TORONTO OR MONTREAL 


Since its inception, the Passion Play has been presented only once every 
decade. For 1984, the villagers of Oberammergau are breaking with tradition, 
in order to commemorate the 350th anniversary of this moving spectacle. 

Here is your opportunity to choose from a selection of six well planned, and 
sensibly priced itineraries, especially designed to include your attendance 


at a performance of the Play. 


We will gladly forward fully detailed information on these outstanding tours. 


THE ROAD TO ROME 


18 Days From $1903.00 twin per per- 
son including airfare from Toronto or 


Montreal. 
SWITZERLAND AND PARIS 


18 Days From $1738.00 twin per per- 
son including airfare from Toronto or 


Montreal. 
ROMANTIC BLUE DANUBE 


18 Days From $1929.00 twin per per- 
son including airfare from Toronto or 


Montreal. 


GERMANY & AMSTERDAM 

18 Days From $1823.00 twin per per- 
son including airfare from Toronto or 
Montreal. 


VIENNESE VIEWFINDER 

18 Days From $1662.00 twin per per- 
son including airfare from Toronto or 
Montreal. 


THE SHRINES OF FRANCE 

18 Days From $1538.00 twin per per- 
son including airfare from Toronto or 
Montreal. 


SPECIAL BONUS OFFER FOR GROUP TRAVEL! 


For every 20.passengers booked as a group we will privide one additional 


complimentary seat. 


y 7] 
y 7] |} 


ALMA TOURS ano rtravet timireo 


11/7 4 
WE” 


Barrie, Ontario — 


Bayfield Mall 
320 Bayfield St 


London, Ontario 
Argyle Mall 

1925 Dundas St. 
Agincourt, Ont. M1T 3L4 Pickering, Ont. L1V 1B8 London, Ont. N5V 3B9_ Barrie, Ont. L4M 3C1 


1984 
HAWAII TOUR 
2 week 2 island tour 
leaving February 21, 1984. 
1984 
OBERAMMERGAU SPECIAL 
leaving each month May 
through September 
plus optional Holy Land Tour. 
Host: 
Rev. John Griffen 
Christian Fellowship Tours 
87 Eastman Crescent 
Newmarket, Ontario L3Y 5S3.. 
Phone: (416) 895-6544. 


Agincourt, Ontario 


Agincourt Mall 
3850 Sheppard Ave. E. 


Pickering, Ontario 


Sheridan Mall 
1355 Kingston Rd. 


Phone: (416) 291-7961 Phone: (416) 839-5191 Phone: (519) 451-4120 Phone: (705) 737-4731 


Mail to the Alma-Office nearest to you: 
Please send Oberammergau information to: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


POSTAL CODE 
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please Ms. Pettypiece. 

If a minister in a country charge 
were to keep track of mileage and 
‘‘accept only what he uses for the 
church Work’’ (as if that were 
possible to distinguish from any 
other mileage!), he would be forc- 
ed to claim far more than the 
minimum rate for car allowance 
and Sunday mileage. ‘‘Mileage’’ 
burns up gas and oil, contributes 
to rust and depreciation, and 
hastens trips to the garage. Bump- 
ing over country roads or scraping 
through church parking lots and 
manse driveways takes a toll on 
cars (not to mention nerves). A city 
minister would quickly exhaust her 
minimum allowance, and waste a 
great deal of “‘expensive’’ time, if 
she tried to use transit and main- 
tain a car. I have taken trams and 
buses many times, and I have seen 
many ministers and priests riding 
with me. I haven’t seen many city 
church-goers take transit. to work, 
school, or church. Ministers are 
keenly aware of the cost of 
transportation today. We also 
know how valuable our time is. 

It sounds like Ms. Pettypiece 
would like to turn back the clock 
to the days when her minister was 
they S800 sais year, Mr: 
Macdonald’’! Perhaps we should 
go back even further, to the days 
when Reformed ministers relied 
solely on the largesse of their peo- 
ple, who revered and paid them on 
the same level as the other profes- 
sionals in town, the Doctor and 
Lawyer. Would a newly-qualified 
physician or a just-articled bar- 
rister accept $13,305 plus 
allowances to bear the complaints, 
share the sorrows, try desperately 
to teach and nurture, and be a 
friend to people like Ms. Pet- 
typiece? I doubt it. But then doc- 
tors and lawyers rarely know the 
joy and satisfaction that are the 

| special lot of ministers, whatever 
they are paid. We bear what we 
bear out of love, in hope, with 
faith. We also have needs and 
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desires. Are we somehow less 
deserving of a fair wage than 

others? 
(Rev.) D. Laurence DeWolfe, 
Listowel, Ont. 


Another reason for decline? 


I never thought I would live to 
see the day, as a Presbyterian elder 
for 28 years, and a member for 35 
years of a _ Bible distribution 
organization, that I would read a 
printed statement by a ‘‘professing 
Christian,’’ belittling the beloved 
King James Version of the Holy 
Bible. If a person wishes to em- 
brace some of the versions and 
perversions that are available to- 
day, then that is an individual’s 
prerogative. There are at present at 
least twenty different versions and 
translations, many of them with 
several additions and deletions. 
For example, the N.I.V. version 
has deleted verse 26 in Mark, 
chapter 11, Luke: 17 and verse 36, 
John 5, verse 4; these are just a few 
of the many. 

I think it was in very poor taste 
for the writer to bestow condemna- 
tion upon faithful Christians who 
distribute God’s inerrant, infalli- 
ble, inspired Word. I have in my 
possession a news release by a ma- 
jor publishing company, which 
states that the K.J.V. remains 
highest on the list of popular ver- 
sions. I hope the writer is aware of 
the fact that William Tyndale, 
English Translator of the Bible, 
and church Reformer, was strangl- 
ed and burned at the stake 447 
years ago, and it was this transla- 
tion which formed the basis of the 
King James Version of 1611. There 
are people today who seek change 
just for the sake of change; maybe 
this accounts for the declining 
membership in the Presbyterian 
Church today. 

Neil D. Walker, 

Sydney, N.S. 

Ed. note: This correspondent is 

replying to a question asked of 

Tony Plomp in his ‘“‘You Were 

Asking?’’ column (on the number 
of translations of the Bible). 

It is precisely because of his 
regard for scripture that Mr. 


Plomp expressed some reserva- 
tions about the KJV — its 
Elizabethan English and the fact 
that it is not the most accurate 
translation, study of the oldest 
texts having revealed a few things 
since 1611. 


Correcting a misleading 
translation 

The article entitled 
**Brakedown’”’ in the Presbyterian 
Record, March 1983, drew atten- 
tion to an Old Testament verse that 
is commonly misunderstood. This 
article mentioned that Isaiah knew 
the importance of rest: ‘‘They that 
wait upon the LORD shall renew 
their strength’’ (Is. 40:31). Then 
the writer said: ‘‘I wonder if the 
word ‘waiting’ can also suggest 
that we have run ahead and it’s 
time to pull over and wait for the 
Lord.’’ No, it does not mean that. 

This translation is quite 
misleading because the word used 
here by Isaiah has nothing to do 
with resting or waiting, as these 
words are commonly used. The 
Hebrew text, which is the final 
authority in matters of interpreta- 
tion (see Westminster Confession 
of Faith 1/VIII) has here the verb 
QaWaH, which is used in many 
books of the Old Testament. The 
basic meaning is hope, e.g. in 
Jeremiah 14:8 the noun is used 
with reference to God as the hope 
of Israel. In spite of the fact that 
the Vulgate (Latin) had ‘sperant in 
Domino’ the King James Version 
unfortunately used the word wait 
and some modern translations still 
do so; but more accurate transla- 
tions render Is. 40:31 as ‘‘*Those 
who hope in the LORD will renew 
their strength’’ (NIV) or ‘‘Those 
who trust in the LORD for help 
will find their strength renewed”’ 
(GNB). 

It is very clear then that the pro- 
phet Isaiah is not saying that the 
renewal of our strength is in resting 
or waiting but in a very positive act 
of faith in God. 

(Rev. Dr.) Harold Reid, 
Stoney Creek, Ont. 


) 


Presbyterian president of 
communication organization 

Donald Stephens, Director of 
Communication Services of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
has been elected President of the 
Board of Directors of The North 
American Broadcast Section of 
The World 
Association for 
Christian Com- 
munication. Mr. 
Stephens, who 
was elected at 
the association’s 
semi-annual 
meeting held in Toronto in early 
June, is the first Canadian to hold 
the office in 11 years, and the first 
Presbyterian in 13 years. 

The World Association for 
Christian Communication, with 
headquarters in London, England, 
is a working fellowship of com- 
munication agencies, churches and 
individuals concerned with the role 
of the media in relation to religion, 
society and human development 
throughout the world. The North 
American Broadcast Section of 
WACC was created in 1970 in 
response to those who wished to 
discuss communication issues and 
problems, study new trends and 
activities in the field, and foster 
greater professionalism. 

Mr. Stephens’ term of office will 
begin December 2, 1983 and run to 
November 30, 1984. 


Ted Johnson World 
Mission Award presented 

The first annual E.H. Johnson 
Memorial Trust Fund Luncheon 
was held at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont., on June 7. 

The Ted. Johnson World Mis- 
sion Award, named in honour of 
the Moderator of the 95th General 
Assembly, was presented to Dr. 
Roy Neehall. Dr. Neehall is the 
former General Secretary of the 
Caribbean Council of Churches 
and is a past Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in Trinidad. 
He is now living in Edmonton 
where he works as a Consultant to 


News 


North American Churches, pro- 
moting international understan- 
ding and serving as a spokesman 
for churches in the Caribbean and 
Latin America. 

In accepting the award, Mr. 


Neehall said, ‘‘The memory of his ° 


(Dr. Johnson’s) 
amazing capaci- 
ty to relate to 
people, in va 
variety of cir- 
cumstances, to 
see the potential 
for good in 
situations of adversity and to pro- 
ject a vision of hope to the struggl- 
ing poor of the world will always 
remain like a beacon on a hill for 
those who choose to be mis- 
sionaries of Christ on the frontiers 
of society’’. 


Presbyterian minister 
wins scholarship 


Dr. Iain Nicol, Director of the 
Toronto School of Theology, has 
announced that the Rev. Nancy 
Cocks is one of the joint winners 
of the Mary Rowell Jackman 


‘Scholarship for 1983-84. 


Ms. Cocks is a graduate of Knox 
College and was minister of the 
Kirkfield, Bolsover and Eldon Sta- 
tion, Ont., pastoral charge from 
1978 to 1981. She is currently 
undertaking doctoral studies at 
Knox and is a teaching assistant in 
Systematic Theology. 


The 
Presbyterian 
Record 


Informative 
and 
illuminating 


The aim of the Jackman 
Scholarship is to support a woman 
with a feminist perspective in the 
T.S.T. academic community and 
to encourage reading and research 
in the area of women and religion. 


Lilian Forsyth 
Scholarship awarded 

The Lilian Forsyth Scholarship, 
established by Knox Church, Ot- 
tawa in honour of the late Lilian 
Forsyth, director of music at Knox 
for 35 years, has been awarded, for 
the first time, to Chrys Bentley of 

muueees Toronto. The 
purpose of the 
$1,000 scholar- 
ship is to foster 
excellence in the 
music of Chris- 
tian worship. 

Bentley has 
been director of music at First 
United Church in Mississauga, 
Ont., since 1974, but will be 
leaving that church as of October 1 
to assume similar duties at 
Glenview Presbyterian Church in 
Toronto. His predecessor at 
Glenview, the late Henry 
Rosevear, served with Mrs. 
Forsyth on the committee which 
prepared The Book of Praise of 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, published in 1972. 


Dr. Paul Brand 
coming to Toronto 

Dr. Paul Brand, Professor of 
Orthopaedic Surgery at the Loui- 
siana State University Medical 
School, will be speaking in Toron- 
to on October 16 and 17. 

_Dr. Brand spent 18 years at the 
Christian Medical College in 
Vellore, South India, where he 
became famous for his leprosy 
research and tendon transplant 
rehabilitative surgery. His quest 
for an end to the ravages of leprosy 
is told by Dorothy Clarke Wilson 
in her book Ten Fingers for God. 
His own recent book, Fearfully 
and Wonderfully Made, gives 
witness to his Christian faith. 
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(Both books are available in the 
W.M.S. bookroom, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7.) 

Dr. Brand will be speaking on 
October 16, at 11 a.m. in Deer 
Park United Church, 129 St. Clair 
Ave. W., Toronto, and at 7 p.m. 
in Yorkminster Park Baptist 
Church, 1585 Yonge St., Toronto. 

On October 17 he will be at the 
Academy of Medicine at the 
University of Toronto. 


Seminar in Korea planned 


A. ‘‘Study/Travel Seminar in 
Korea’’ is being planned and spon- 
sored by the Committee on Educa- 
tion for Mission of the National 
Council of Churches, and the 
Thompson Center, an ecumenical 
center for laity and clergy in St. 
Louis. It will take place from 
March 23 to April 13, 1984. 

The purpose of the seminar is to 
develop, from direct observation 
and experience among. church 
teaders) tm Korea,’ a’.better 
understanding of the country and 
its people, and to share these 
understandings with as many 
church people in Canada and the 
United States as possible during 
1984-85. 

Participants will explore key 
issues and concerns faced by Chris- 
tians in Korea and the major 
social, political, economic and 
educational changes going on there 
today. They will discuss how chur- 
ches in North America can best 
understand mission in terms of giv- 
ing and receiving and the unity of 
the Church both locally and inter- 
nationally. They will also discuss 
ways of interpreting and_ pro- 
moting the mission study on Korea 
for 1984-85. 

Application forms for the 
seminar are available from the 
Board of World Mission and the 
W.M.S. offices, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 
1J7, and from the Committee on 
Education for Mission. 
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Canadian Consultation 
on Evangelism 


Four hundred ministers and lay 
leaders from mainline Protestant 
churches and other denominations 
came from across Canada to at- 
tend the Canadian Consultation on 
Evangelism, held in Toronto from 
June 6 to 9. 

The general theme of the Con- 
sultation was stressed in the open- 
ing night addresses of Canadian 
born evangelist Leighton Ford and 
Consultation chairman Victor 
Adrian. Both men stated that the 
primary challenge facing Canadian 
churches in the coming decade was 
the evangelization of the growing 
number of unchurched people in 
the secularized society around 
them. 

During the daytime, registrants 
participated in workshops held at 
Ontario Bible College and 
Theological Seminary, and each 
evening, meetings open to the 
public were held at The Peoples 
Church. 

The workshops dealt with 
specific segments of the ‘‘unchur- 
ched’’ — inner city residents, 
students, ethnic groups, native 
people, prisoners, for example — 
and ways of reaching them. 

Canadian evangelists Barry 
Moore, Marney Patterson, Terry 
Winter and Meryle Dolan led 
workshops related to conventional 
crusade evangelism. In addition, 

ce 1s television prea- 


chers Paul 
Smith, David 
Mainse and 
H.H. Barber 


dealt with the 
electronic mini- 
| aostry. Other 
David Mainse workshops con- 
sidered church growth, visitation 
evangelism, congregational 
renewal, and the relationship 
between evangelism and _ social 
responsibility. Dr. Robert 
Coleman, Professor of Evangelism 
at Asbury Theological Seminary in 
Kentucky, stressed the value of a 
Christian lifestyle in commending 
the gospel to others. Dr. Mariano 
Di Gangi, who served as pro- 


gramme chairman, presented 
biblical expositions that affirmed 
great evangelical truths and their 
ethical consequences in life’s rela- 
tionships. 

Large congregations attended 
the four evening rallies at The 
Peoples Church. Speakers at these 
meetings included Leighton Ford, 
vice-president of the Billy Graham 
Evangelistic Association, Ravi 
Zacharias, professor at the 
Alliance Theological College in 
Nyack, New York, H.H. Barber of 
Calvary Temple in Winnipeg, and 
Luis Palau, Argentian born 
evangelist who heads the Luis 
Palau Evangelistic Teams. 

Brian Stiller, newly appointed 
director of the Evangelical 
Fellowship of Canada, introduced 
at the consultation the premier 
issue of Faith Alive, the organiza- 
tion’s official publication. Stiller 
indicated that he hoped the 
magazine would provide a vehicle 
to promote greater understanding 
and interaction among Canadian 
evangelicals of all denominations. 


Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
constituted 

After 122 years of separation, 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. and the United Presbyterian 
Church*: in the UStA nS were 
reunited as the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.) on Friday even- 
ing, June 10, in Atlanta, Georgia. 

The new church was constituted 
at a service of Holy Communion 
attended by 14,000 people. The 
service was also televised by 
satellite to about 54 locations 
throughout the U.S., with ABC- 
TV news anchorman, Steve Bell, 
who is a Presbyterian elder, acting 
as host and narrator. When 
Moderators John Anderson and 
James Costen of the PCUS and the 
UPCUSA respectively, declared in 
unison the formation of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), the 
congregation burst into sustained 
applause. 

The following morning, J. Ran- 
dolph Taylor, minister of Myers 
Park® ‘Church, “*.Charlotte;< IN: Gay. 


was elected Moderator of the 
church. 

In speaking of the pains and 
problems that may come with the 
new church, Mr. Taylor referred to 
a time when a physical therapist 
helped him recover from a broken 
leg. ‘‘If it doesn’t hurt, it won’t 
heal’’, he said. 

In congratulating the church for 


finally ‘‘bringing about peace in. 


the family’’, he stated, ‘‘Now that 
we have made peace among 
ourselves, we can address peace in 
the world’’. 

The Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. and the United Presbyterian 
‘Church in the U.S.A. were formed 
when the Presbyterian Church split 
over differences of opinion — toa 
great extent over the question of 
slavery - during the American Civil 
War. Now, together again as the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) they 
give the new church a membership 
of 3,166,062. 


Irish General Assembly 


The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
met in Dublin — the first time it 
had met in that city in fourteen 
years — from June 6 to 10. The 
opening session was held in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, at the invita- 
tion of the Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
and the remainder of the Assembly 
was conducted in the Mansion 
House. 

Dr. Tom Simpson, Deputy 
Clerk of the General Assembly and 
Secretary of the Home Mission, 
Education and Church Extension, 
was elected Moderator. In his ad- 
dress to the Assembly, Dr. Simp- 
son referred to the violence which 
affected principally Northern 
Ireland and said there was a battle 
for the soul of the country — a 
simple choice between the creed of 
‘‘violence and hate’’ and that of 
‘‘truth and_ reconciliation and 
love.’’ He said he would like to see 
the church tackle its mission with 
greater zeal and_ stengthen its 
educational and ‘practical’ social 
work. 

In presenting the Report of the 
General Board, Dr. Andrew J. 


Weir, Clerk of the General 
Assembly, stated that policemen 
and soldiers must always operate 
under the law, but were entitled to 
the support of all law-abiding, 
peace-seeking people, without 
regard to politics. ‘‘It is a moral 
perversion which pretends to offer 
justice or freedom through 
recourse to terror, murder, knee- 
capping and injury to people and 
property, ’’ he said. 

An address and petition to the 
Assembly, from four presbyteries 
in Northern Ireland, calling for a 
humble petition to Queen 
Elizabeth as ‘‘chief magistrate’’ 
was passed by an overwhelming 
majority. It was proposed by Dr. 
John Lockington of Armagh in an 
impassioned speech which spoke 
of the many people injured or kill- 
ed in the border counties over the 
past years. Dr. John Girvan of 
Lurgan stated that not only was 
there a cry from the hearts of Pro- 
testants but also one from Roman 


Catholics who would welcome 
measures to deal with terrorism. 
In other matters before the 
Assembly: 
— A move to place constraints on 
those who are invited to participate 
in services of worship taking place 
under the auspices of the Roman 
Catholic Church was defeated. 
— Congratulations were sent to 
the Presbyterian Church U.S. 


and the United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. on their uniting 
as the Presbyterian Church 


(U.S.A.). 
— The Rev. T.S. Reid was elected 
to the Chair of Practical Theology 
at the Union College. 
S.W. Murray, 
Belfast, Northern Ireland 


The Scottish Assembly 


Sitting in a packed Assembly 
Hall during the Church and Nation 
debate, listening to the lively 
discussion skillfully controlled by 
the Moderator, the.Rt. Rev. J. | 
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Fraser “McLuskey'o1erst. 
Columba’s, London, (war-time 
‘Parachute Padre’), I was again 
impressed by the ambivalence of 
the Scottish character. Outside 
New College gateway the lona 
Community was holding a peace 
vigil. Down in Princes Street the 
tide of the world rolled on, largely 
oblivious of Fathers and Brethren. 
Media reporting is much reduced, 
and signs of decline had already 
been picked out from published 
reports. But here an historic Na- 
tional Church considered human 
problems in the light of Christian 
consciences, and findings would go 
to the Government. 


Disturbing decline 

A recent poll found that most 
people regard Scotland as a Chris- 
tian country, that 80% believe in 
God, and 64% accept Jesus as Son 
of God, but the drop in church at- 
tendance is serious. Seventy-six per 
cent want more Protestant-Roman 
Catholic co-operation. However, 
the general impression of this 
Assembly was that of uncertainty 
and foreboding, with a note of 
challenge and hope. 

The new Board of Practice and 
Procedure reported some worst- 
ever figures — a fall last year of 
20,000 members. Of 919, 991 com- 
municants only 60.2% attended 
communion at least once a year. 


There were fewer first com- 
municants, fewer elders, fewer 
ministers. We need 90 more 


ministers this year but can afford 
only 60 — and the Selection Board 
rejected more than half of those 
who offered themselves as can- 
didates for divinity training. The 
urgent need to evangelize our 
young people was stressed, but I 
feel that the church is not tackling 
this imperative properly. Conduc- 
ting worship in town and country 
charges, I note with sadness the 
very few young people and tiny 
Sunday Schools. Of course there 
are impressive exceptions, but we 
are not reaching the future leaders 


Pictured at the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, from left to right, are: 


Dr. Francis Chisholm of The United Church of Canada; the Rt. Rev. J. Fraser 
McLuskey, Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland; the 
Hon. Donald C. Jamieson, High Commissioner for Canada; Dr. Wayne Smith, past 
Moderator of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


“The High Commissioner and Mrs. Jamieson were in Edinburgh for the opening ses- 
sion of the Assembly as guests of the Lord High Commissioner. The Jamiesons are 


Presbyterians from St. John’s, Newfoundland, and attend St. Colomba Church, the 


home church of Dr. McLuskey, in London. 


and gifted, influential youth. 

Finance has become a major 
problem: the Assembly was told 
‘‘we are living on tick (credit).’’ A 
rise in congregational givings has 
just kept up with inflation figures 
— but they do not prevent ex- 
penses from soaring. A great in- 
crease is essential if staffing, 
equipment, and mission are to be 
maintained and inadequate retire- 
ment pensions and _ widows’ 
allowances increased. It was 
agreed that within the next two 
years a ‘Christian Givings Plan’ 
will be set in motion with a basic 
5% of disposable income as first 
target. 


Call for spiritual renewal 

The Holy Spirit is at work. At 
the opening session, usually for- 
mal, the Very Rev. Professor T.F. 
Torrance intervened to follow up a 
published ‘Urgent Call to the Kirk’ 
issued before the Assembly, signed 
by himself and three other church 


leaders, and endorsed by many 
ministers, elders and members. He 
said that in spite of the good work 
of the church and encouraging 
signs of life, the reported decline is 
catastrophic. His addendum to the 
Statistical report outlined above 
was accepted: presbyteries (the 
possible power-houses) were in- 
structed ‘‘to take note of the 
serious and steady decline ... and, 
as far as possible determine the 
reasons within their bounds, 
and report by 3lst December, 
1983.’ The published Call urges 
an evangelical rebuilding of the 
faith, life and mission of the Kirk, 
with Christ and the Gospel back in 
the centre, and a mission to 
evangelize Scotland. This was also 
the theme of the Moderator’s ad- 
dress — calling for belief in Jesus 


above all — ‘“‘not the only thing 
the Kirl. has to proclaim but the 
first thing,’ bringing salvation 


from all human evils, personal, 
social and political. I recall Lord 
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Macleod telling how.a local com- 
munist friend burst into his Govan 
study crying ‘‘You folk have got it; 
if only you knew that you had it, 
and if only you knew how to begin 
to say it.”’ 


Belief in practice 
| Such a report as this can only 
pick out certain findings which at 
present seem important. In_ its 
week, the Assembly dealt with 
many problems of Kirk, State and 
World; indeed critics have reason 
to complain that it attempts to 
cover too much — and not only in 
the Assembly. 

Presbyteries were instructed to 
direct Kirk Sessions to visit all 
members to impress upon them the 
needs of the Kirk in worship, ser- 
vice and giving. This means that 
elders will be required to realize 
their essential ministry to members 
and districts, a task that, from ex- 
perience, I know requires excep- 
tional zeal and qualities of leader- 
ship — Presbytery elders could do 
much. 

The Assembly Council is 


gradually replacing a multitude of 


committees with Boards: the 
Maintenance of Ministry Commit- 
tee has been taken into the Board 
of Stewardship and Finance. The 
Assembly decided to elect the new 
Council, not through the usual 
procedure by the Nomination 
Committee, but by open election, 
and proceeded to this task by card 
vote. This assumes that all those 
voting are duly aware of the gifts, 
spiritual and practical, of those on 
the list. 

In the present democratic 
climate the choice of Moderator 
was challenged, but the Assembly 
rejected another open vote 
(through Presbytery members) in 
favour of the customary election 
by a special committee. 

Following a majority decision of 
the Presbyteries, the Assembly re- 
jected the proposal to admit 
children to Communion. It was re- 
affirmed that baptism is a once- 
for-all sacrament; the Caithness 
minister and elder who had 
undergone second baptism had ac- 
cepted admonition and the 


minister had agreed to uphold the 
church’s doctrine and practice of 
baptism. 

Last year the Assembly voted 
for unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment. This year, following the 
report of the Church and National 
Committee, it was agreed that the 
unilateralist-multilateralist argu- 
ment is increasingly sterile, and 
that we shall tell the Government 
that the manufacture and use of all 
nuclear weapons is morally wrong, 
and call for a freeze and a mutual 
cut in weapons. 

Advocating genuine, costly, 
compassionate legislation to 
reduce unemployment, the 
Assembly approved a profound 
study that states a resolute Chris- 
tian approach to a theological and 
radical understanding of work 
leading to ‘‘life in all its fulness.’’ 

Very considerable concern has 
been caused by the thoroughgoing 
work of the Unions and Read- 
justments Committee in achieving 
many local unions and linkings 
that naturally cause much disrup- 
tion in members devoted to the old 
order. (Ed. note: This committee 
has to do with the linking of con- 
gregations in what we would call 
“multi-point charges’’.) A new 
Act, giving what appeared to be 
more power to the Committee, was 
first rejected and later agreed to on 
the understanding that the 
Assembly has the last word. 

The Assembly convincingly ac- 
cepted the Report of the Social 
Responsibility Committee which 
repeated that homosexual practices 
are contrary to God’s will, that 
homosexual conditions are part of 
the human problem, and that the 
Church has a serious responsibility 
to work towards the elimination of 
any injustice perpetrated on 
homosexuals by society. 

A Scottish Sunday newspaper 
summed up its fairly critical report 
thus: ‘‘At best the Assembly can 
claim to come near to being a Scot- 
tish Parliament or the conscience 
of the Scottish nation. It does not 
reach this standard often enough.”’ 

(Rev.) John B. Logan, 
Crieff, Scotland. 
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EOPLE & PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION AND Sunday School of Cromarty Church, 
Cromarty, Ont., paid tribute to Muriel B. Scott on her retirement as 
Sunday School superintendent, a position she had held since 1953. 
Mrs. Scott was presented with a plaque and an album containing 
photos of pupils who had attended during her 30 years as 
superintendent. Several former Sunday School pupils took part in 
the church service and an address was given by Jean Carey. Mrs. 
Scott is pictured with Christopher Scott and Sherri Elliot, who 
made the presentation. 


MARGARET RAINBOW’S 30 years of dedicated service as secretary-treasurer of Knox 
Church, St. Thomas, Ont., were recognized with a special presentation held on the occa- 
sion of her retirement. Included among the gifts Ms. Rainbow received were a purse of 
money and a plaque. A reception hosted by the Ladies’ Aid was held in the church hall. 
Pictured with Margaret (left to right) are: W. Dick, chairman of the board of managers, L. 
Ferguson, clerk of session, Charlene Baker, president of the Ladies’ Aid, and Dr. H.S. 
Rodney, minister. 
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ON THE OCCASION OF her 80th birthday, 
Mrs. T. Plomp, a long-time member of 
Haney Church, Haney, B.C., donated a pic- 
ture of the nativity, which she embroidered, 
for use in. the church’s new facilities. She is 
pictured (left) with Rev. Rex Krepps and 
Mrs. K. Oliver. 


MRS. MARGARET TAYLOR, a member of 
St. Columba Church, Belleville, Ont., was 
awarded an honorary Doctor of Divinity 
degree at the spring convocation of The 
Presbyterian College in Montreal, thus 
becoming the first lay person to be so 
honoured. The degree was bestowed in 
recognition of her extensive voluntary con- 
tributions to the life of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada (through her work with 
Ewart College, the Administrative Council 
and the Board of Congregational Life, 
among others) as well as her home con- 
gregation. 

Photo credit: Belleville Intelligencer 


THE DEDICATION OF the newly expanded facilities of Bridlewood 
Church, Agincourt, Toronto was held on Sunday, June 12. Rev. Ed 
McKinlay, minister of Bridlewood, conducted the worship service 
and Rev. Alex MacDonald, Moderator of the Presbytery of East 
Toronto, presided over the dedication. The sermon was delivered 
by Dr. Mariano Di Gangi. Among the many people present at the 
service were Paul Cosgrove MP, Tom Wells MPP, and Gus Harris, 
Mayor of Scarborough. The close to $600,000. facelift has added 
rooms to both the upstairs and downstairs of the church and has 
increased the seating capacity of the sanctuary and church hall 
considerably. A 15 foot high brick cross has been built into the out- 
side of the building. The renovations were financed in part by a 
$90,000. gift and a $50,000. interest free loan from Cooke’s Church, 
Toronto, which closed last year. The pulpit, baptismal font and 
communion table furnishings were also gifts from Cooke's. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Westminster Church, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., held a dinner for Rev. and Mrs. Peter B. Reid on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Reid's retirement after 37 years in the ordained ministry. 
At the dinner, held June 15, Mr. Reid, who was minister of 
Westminster since 1967, was presented with a gas barbecue, and 
Mrs. Reid with a flower arrangement. 
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AN ANNIVERSARY SERVICE held in St. Paul’s Church, Peter- 
borough, Ont., on April 24, marked 150 years of Presbyterianism in 
the city. Pictured at the cutting of the anniversary cake are, left to 
right: Dr. Joseph McLelland, guest speaker; Marion Hall, whose 
great-grandfather was a member of the Original congregation and 
was ordained an elder in 1837; Mrs. Gordon Hall, whose husband’s 
great-uncle donated the site for St. Paul’s (99 years old this year); 
and Dr. Alex Calder, the present minister of St. Paul’s and the 10th 
minister in the 150 years. The cake is on the original communion 
table. 


PICTURED ARE Lily and Ted Philp, members of St. Andrew’s 
Church (Galt), Cambridge, Ont., who celebrated their 75th wedding 
anniversary on July 4. The Philps were married in Plymouth, 
England and have lived in Cambridge for about 70 years. 


TWO SPECIAL EVENTS took place at Knox Church, Kintyre, Ont., 
on May 29. Three elders were presented with plaques in recognition 
of their many years of dedicated service to the church, and three 
elders’ chairs were dedicated. Pictured seated, left to right, are 
elders: Clarence McWilliam (33 years of service), R. Corson Hornal 
(35 years), and Frank Quinton (40 years). Pictured standing, left to 
right, are: Mrs. W. Downie, who presented a chair on behalf of the 
Kintyre Presbyterian Women; Robert and Frances Waite, who 
presented a chair in memory of Irene and Lorne Campbell; Muriel 
MacMillan, who presented a chair in memory of her husband, Ed- 
win; and Rev. W. Scott, minister of Knox. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Whalley Church, Surrey, B.C., held a 
mortgage burning ceremony during the regular service of Sunday, 
June 12. Assisting the minister, Dr. B.J. Ogdon, were Roy Mercer, 
representing the Presbytery of Westminster, Hazel Olson, clerk of 
session, and Cliff Jones of the board of stewards. 


AS PART OF THEIR 100th anniversary celebrations, the congrega- 
tion of Knox Church, Dutton, Ont., held a special service recently 
at which Rev. Alexander Clements, a former minister of Knox, now 
of Elmvale, was guest preacher. A highlight of the service was the 
presentation of a commemorative plaque by MPP Jim McGuigan, 
on behalf of Premier William Davis. On Mr. Clement's right is his 
son, David, a lay preacher who assisted in the service, and on Mr. 
McGuigan’s left is Alastair McKellar, an elder and chairman of the 
centennial committee. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Manotick, Ont., 
presented Margo Gamble, a youth member of the church, with a 
certificate of recognition and a W.M.S. pin for her contribution to 
the life and witness of the congregation. She is pictured (middle) at 
the presentation, held May 9, with Phyllis Sarcen (left), W.M.S. 
representative, and Ruth Davidson, children and youth secretary for 
the Ottawa W.M.S. Presbyterial. 
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THE TITLE OF Minister Emeritus was conferred upon Rev. L.E. 
Blaikie by the congregation of St. Andrew’s Church, Moncton, 
N.B., at an evening service on April 17. Mr. Blaikie was the 
minister of St. Andrew’s from 1956 until his retirement from the ac- 
tive ministry in 1981. The service was conducted by Rev. Basil 
Lowery, Moderator of the Presbytery of Saint John, and Mr. 
Blaikie’s son, Rev. Douglas Blaikie, preached the sermon. Pictured, 
from left to right, are: Rev. Douglas Blaikie, Mrs. L.E. Blaikie, Rev. 
L.E. Blaikie, Rev. William Campbell, present minister of St. An- 
drew's, and Rev. Basil Lowery. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Westminster Church, Scarborough, 
Ont., marked the 25th anniversary of the ordination of their 
minister, Rev. Charles Townsley, with a special evening worship 
service and dinner on May 15. Dr. F.A. Miller of Owen Sound 
preached the sermon. Following the dinner, Mr. Townsley received 
gifts from all of the church’s organizations and from the congrega- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Townsley are pictured with their daughters, 
Ruth, Charlene and Sharon, and son, Robert. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Grand Valley, Ont., 
dedicated a new pipe organ and chimes on Sunday, June 5. The 
organ was paid for in full as of the dedication day and the chimes 
were the gift of Roy and Marilyn Stuckey, in honour of their 
mothers, Millie Stuckey and Mary Davies. Pictured are the church 
minister, Rev. Steven Smith, and organist and choir director, John 
Wanless. 


Photo credit: R. Feenstra, Grand Valley Star and Vidette. 


GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


THE CONGREGATION OF Albion Gardens 
Church, Rexdale, Ont., paid tribute to Hugh 
Row on the occasion of his 20th year as 
clerk of session. He is pictured (left) receiv- 
ing a plaque from Jack Robinson, chairman 
of the board of managers. 
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A MORTGAGE BURNING CEREMONY was 

A pot luck dinner was held at St. An- held at Oakridge Church, London, Ont., on | 
drew’s Church, Duncan, B.C., on June April 24. Guests included the founding 
18, to commemorate the Rev. James and minister of Oakridge, Rev. Gordon C. Brett. 
Mrs. Lilias Statham’s 10th year of Pictured, left to right, are: Wm. J. Hender- 
ministry to the congregation. A framed son, one of the original trustees, and Tom 
scroll was presented to Mr. Statham by Dickson and Ken Ferriman, also trustees. 
Edgar Evans, a long-time member of the The present minister of Oakridge is Rev. 
church and a former member of the ses- _‘ Terry Ingram. 
sion. A presentation was also made to 
Mrs. Statham by Mrs. R.E. Gillanders, | 
wife of the clerk of session. Honoured | 


A retirement lodge featuring 


guests for the evening were Mr. A ‘Homecoming Service’? was held at iiay deeGmmbndation iad'in: 
Statham’s mother, Florence, his cy pgyi’s Church, Peterborough, Ont., viting surroundings. Social ac- 
brother, Frank, and sister-in-law, Una, = oy June 5, for all former junior, in- tivities, delicious meals, and 
DiScret, evelyn and pe husband, termediate and senior choir members of caring staff provide a relaxed and 
David, and Mrs. Statham’s mother, the church. A massed choir of 55 voices, carefree lifestyle. 
Mrs. Winnifred Bull. under the direction of Mrs. Elsie M. Residents retain their in- 
Flett, led the musical praise for the ser- dependence but give up the 
vice. The Rev. Lorna Raper of Albion responsibilities of maintaining 
Gardens Church in Rexdale, the EM OMn ROME OC ARAN te 
daughter of Helen and the late Lloyd Accommodation: 


e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 
Air conditioned 
Colour T.V., radio in each room 


Raper of St. Paul’s, was the guest 
minister. During the service, 28 cer- 
tificates of appreciation were presented 


(one posthumously) to persons who had Nurse call system 

been members of the congregation for Safety features 

60 years or more. A luncheon was served Services: 

in the church hall following the service. e 24hour nurse attendants 


e Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 


ANNIVERSARIES ane ( 
138th — Knox Church, McDonald’s Cor- Dining Room -—Menu choice 
: No lease or transfer of assets 
ners, Ont., July 24, (J. Orville Forrester ed 
THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY of the Tusonceeubbened Shot aati oon 
. 137th — Elphin Presbyterian Church, SURSNE Ns Gaya Pr ena ae 
amalgamated congregation of Laurel Lea — Elphin, Ont., July 10, (J. Orville For- cupancy. Direct bus connection 
St. Matthew’s Church, Sarnia, Ont., was rester — Catechist) to subway. 
celebrated at a service on May 29. Bob Far- 98th — Snow Road Presbyterian Church, ‘ i 
ris, a 1983 graduate of Knox College who Ont., June 19, (J. Orville Forrester — For further information and 
grew up in the congregation, was guest Catechist) free coloured brochure, 
Pe nee ienbak f lle f h 85th — St. Matthew’s Church, Saint John, write: 
EO TT SU NERC SAL aca t N.B., Sept. 25, (Rev. Blaine W. Dun- ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR 
vice, Mr. Farris (pictured on the right) was nett) Bas , 
presented with a-set of the Interpreters Dic- 45th — Melrose Park Church, Toronto, 1020 M Nicoll A 
tionary by Don Machan (left), an elder and Ont., March 20, (Rev. Brian Fraser, In- (at abe coens tad | "ayee 
church school superintendent, who made terim Moderator) ee 


Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 


the presentation on behalf of the congrega- 
tion and session. 


O 
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DUNN, REV. DR. JAMES, 74, a retired 
Presbyterian minister, died at White 
Rock, British Columbia, on July 6, 
1983. 

Dr, Dunn was born in India in 1909, 
the only son of the Rev. Alexander 
Dunn and Jessie Evans, missionaries of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. He 
came to Canada in 1912 with his parents 
and was raised in manses in B.C. and 
Ontario. 

A graduate in arts from the Universi- 
ty of British Columbia in 1930, Dr. 
Dunn was ordained in 1936 after 
graduating from Knox College. In 1962 
Knox College conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
at the same convocation as his son, 
Charles Alexander (Zander), graduated 
in theology. 

He was appointed to the mission in 
British Guiana (now Guyana) in 1936. 
He returned to Canada in 1940 and then 
accepted a call to St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kamloops, B.C. In 1942 he was ap- 
pointed to the Chaplaincy of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force from which he 
retired twenty-three years later with the 
rank of Wing Commander. During the 
war, Dr. Dunn served in Canada, 
England, France, Belgium and Holland. 
He was awarded the Croix de Guerre 
avec Palme by the French Government 
for ‘‘distinguished service toward the 
liberation of France.’’ Following the 
war he became Command Chaplain at 
Edmonton, St. Hubert, Trenton and 
Winnipeg. 

During this time he was Moderator of 
the Synod of Manitoba and Nor- 
thwestern Ontario and for many years 
served aS a member of the General 
Assembly’s Committee on The 
Presbyterian Record and contributed a 
number of articles to this magazine. 

Upon retirement from the armed ser- 
vices, Dr. Dunn served the Canadian 
native people as director of the Kenora 
Fellowship Centre. He was appointed to 
the Garden Village Church, Burnaby, 
B.C., and when he retired to White 
Rocks), BV C., whe ‘supplied Jats st2 
Andrew’s-Newton Church, Surrey, 
BG; 

Dr. Dunn is survived by his wife, 
Frances Eleanor (nee Robinson); two 
sons — Zander, minister at Calvin 
Church, North Bay, Ont., and Jamie of 
Nanaimo, B.C.; one daughter, Sharon 
(Mrs. Gwynne-Vaughan) of Ottawa; a 
sister, Jean Porter of Vancouver, B.C., 
and six grandchildren. 


ISAAC, REV. D. BURTON, 73, a retired 
Presbyterian minister, died at Charlot- 
tetown, P.E.I., on May 7, 1983. 

Mr. Isaac was born in Lanarkshire, 
Scotland; he received his education in 
that country and was ordained there in 
1939. He emigrated to Canada in 1952 
and served congregations at Weyburn, 
Saskatoon, and North Battleford, 
Saskatchewan. In 1961 he was ap- 
pointed director of the N.B. 
Temperance Federation and in 1963 
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director of the Alcohol and Drug Addic- 
tion Foundation of Newfoundland as 
well as director of.Allied Youth. In 1970 
he was called to the pastoral charge of 
St. Andrew’s, Greenock and Pennfield, 
The Kirk, N.B., where he served until 
his retirement. As a supply minister he 
gave service to the Brookfield charge 
and Hartsville Presbyterian Church in 
P.E.I., and for one year at Richmond 
and Stittsville in the Presbytery of Ot- 
tawa. 

For six years, Mr. Isaac was a 
member of General Assembly’s Board 
of Evangelism and Social Action, and 
during his years in Saskatchewan served 
as Moderator and Clerk of both his 
Presbytery and the Synod. 

He is survived by his wife, Margaret 
Potts (nee Leggat), who resides in 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.; their son, An- 
drew, of Nepean, Ont., and two grand- 
children. 

MacPHERSON, REV. DANIEL COR- 
NELIOUS, 82, a retired Presbyterian 
minister, died in Truro, N.S., on May 
24, 1983. 

Born in Dingwall on Cape Breton 
Island in Nova Scotia, he was a 
graduate of the N.S. Teachers’ College 
and of Dalhousie University, from 
which he received a Bachelor of Arts 
degree. He taught high school for 
several years before responding to the 
call of God: he entered Westminster 
Seminary, Philadelphia, U.S.A. and 
graduated with a Master of Divinity 
degree in 1940. His pastorates included 
North Sydney, Lake Ainslie, Gairloch, 
Knox Church, Halifax, and Rose Bay, 
Nova Scotia; Woodstock, N.B.; and 
Stirling and West Huntingdon in On- 
tario. He retired to Truro, N.S. in 1970. 

Mr. MacPherson was a life member 
of The British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty. 

He is survived by his wife, Sadie 
Agnes (nee Sillers); two brothers, Dr. 
Alexander of Watsonville, California 
and Harold of Dingwall, N.S.; and a 
sister, Mary, of Dingwall, N.S. 

ALLISON, ANNIE ADAMS, 101, foun- 
ding member and benefactor of Dixie 
Presbyterian Church, Mississauga, 
Riverdale and Glenview Presbyterian 
Churches in Toronto, Ont., Hon. Life 
Member of the W.A. and W.M.S., 
Aug. 10. 

BEATON, REUBEN, 86, long-time 
member and elder of Rosetown 
Presbyterian Church, Sask., represen- 
tative elder for the Presbytery of Saska- 
toon and Northern Saskatchewan for 
many years, father of the Rev. Alan M. 
Beaton of Knox Preston Presbyterian 
Church, Cambridge, Ont. 

BELL, SARAH, 100, long-time member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Burks Falls, 
Ont., formerly of Spence, Ont., June 
28. 

BROADBENT, MRS. MARGARET, 71, 
member of Melrose Park Church, 
Toronto, Ont. for 27 years, member of 
the choir, W.A. and the W.M.S. Mrs. 


Broadbent served for many years in the 
offices of the Clerks of General 
Assembly at 50 Wynford Drive. She 
died in Toronto on May 31. 

BROWN, HERBERT (BERT) JOHN, 93, 
elder emeritus of Chalmers Church, 
London, Ont., member for over 64 
years and elder for 58 years and 
Chalmers’ clerk of session for over 46 
years; also for many years a member of 
the choir, board of managers and a Sun- 
day school teacher, May 15. 

BURNSIDE, HAROLD, 78, long-time 
member of Erskine Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., June 20. 

CARR, JAMES ALFRED, 77, elder of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Wingham, Ont., 
May 21. 

CAULFIELD, WILLIAM, long-time 
member of Rogers Memorial Church, 
Toronto, Ont., former chairman of the 
board of managers, June 12. 

COOPER, MISS MARJORIE, 64, long- 
time member of Erskine Church, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., April 16. 


DUFF, J. FRANK, 86, elder of Knox 
Church, Dundas, Ont., former member 
of choir and of Finance and 
Maintenance Committee; former Sun- 
day school superintendent, McNab 
Street Church, Hamilton; elder and first 
clerk of session of Aldershot Church, 
Burlington, Ont.; father of the Rev. 
John C. Duff of Ottawa, July 13. 

DURST, NELSON P., 91, elder for 45 
years of Knox Church, St. Thomas, 
Ont., June 3. 

EDGE, MRS. PETER (AMY), 85, member 
of St. Columba Church, Vancouver, 
B.C., mother of Florence, Hospital 
Visitor for the Presbytery of 
Westminster, June 23. 

FERRIER, MRS. KATHLEEN, member 
of Knox Preston Church, Cambridge, 
Ont., life member of W.M.S., mother 
of the Rev. John Ferrier, Weyburn, 
Sask., and Jim of The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, Que., June 6. 

GRANT, ROBERT, 86, active elder for 49 
years until the time of his death, long- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Three Hills, Alta., clerk of session and 
representative elder for many years, 
May 12. 

HUTTON, ROBERT S., long-time elder of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Saint John, 
N.B. 

KEMP, CARRIE, long-time member of 
Knox Church, Sundridge, Ont., Mar. 
25. 

KERR, WALTER, 88, elder for 28 years of 
Melville Church, Brussels, Ont., Feb. 
18. 

LANGFORD, MARTHA, 93, long-time 
member of Knox Church, Magnetawan, 
Ont., April 17. 

LAWRENCE, ARTHUR C., 79, long-time 
elder of St. Andrew’s Church, Fergus, 
Ont., July 10. 

MacASKILL, JOHN ALEXANDER, 81, 
long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Framboise, N.S., former choir 
member and member of. the board of 
managers, June 29. 


MacDONALD, JOHN W., elder for over 
30 years and former clerk of session of 
St. Paul’s Church, Merigomish, N.S., 
May 13. 

MacDONALD, WILLIAM G., 95, elder 
and clerk of session for 50 years of 
South Kinloss Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., May 8. 

MacINTYRE, MURRAY, elder for 34 
years and representative elder for 7 
years of St. Paul’s Church, Simcoe, 
Ont. 

MacKUGAN, MRS. CHRISTINE, 72, 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Fram- 
boise, N.S., and a member of Fram- 
boise Missionary Society, Mar. 16. 

MacLAREN, ROBERT YUILLE, long- 
time member of Carmell Church, Hen- 
sall, Ont., a former trustee, and a long- 
time tenor of the choir, June 13. 


MacLEAN, MISS RACHEL MAE, 78, 


long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Sydney Mines, N.S., for 44 
years a dedicated and accomplished 
organist and choir master, May 23. 

MATHESON, CLARKE, 87, elder for 28 
years of Melville Church, Brussels, 
Ont., and representative elder to 
Presbytery of Stratford-Huron for 
many years, April 17. 

McARTHUR, DAVE, elder of St. Paul’s 
Church, Simcoe, Ont. for 11 years and 
former chairman of the board of 
managers. 

McKIE, JAMES ALBERT, 82, elder for 40 
years of Knox Church, Norwich, Ont., 
June 26. 

MORRIS, JULIUS (DULEY), 73, long- 
time member of Knox Church, 
Magnetawan, Ont., Feb. 27. 


ORDINATION 
Allen, Rev. Wayne Charles, Cambridge, St. 
Andrew’s Hespeler, Ont., May 29. 


INDUCTIONS 
Brice, Rev. Lawrence, Jarvis, Knox 
Church, and Walpole, Chalmers 
Church, Ont., June 22. 
Campbell, Rev. Dr. R.F.G., Weston, 
Weston Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Sept. 8. 


Cowper, Rev. L.J., Hamilton, St. Columba 
Church, Ont., Sept. 6. 

Hancock, Rev. Wayne R., Kirkwall 
Presbyterian Church and Sheffield, 
Knox Church, Ont., Aug. 14. 

Joubert, Rev. Dr. Willem, West Flamboro 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., June 26. 
Kerr, Rev. Robert H., St. Catharines, St. 
Andrew’s Church, and Scottlea 

Presbyterian Church, Ont., June 19. 

Lennips, Rev. William, Chesley, Geneva 
Church, Ont., Aug. 11. 

Sedra, Rev. Magdy, St. Catharines, West 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., June 12. 
Self, Rev. S.D., Nobleton, St. Paul’s 

Church, Ont., June 26. 

Smith, Rev. Steven K., Grand Valley, Knox 

Church, Ont., June 12. 


MORRISON, MRS. EFFIE, 67, member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Framboise, N.S., 
church treasurer for many years, 
member of the board of managers, 
Framboise Missionary Society and 
Ladies Aid, April 8. 

PUDDY, ZELPHA, 70, member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Burks Falls, Ont., June 
4. 

REITH, MISS LOUISE A., who devoted 
her life to The Presbyterian Church and 
its mission work, died in Toronto on Ju- 
ly 7, 1983. Miss Reith was a member of 
the 1939 graduating class of the 
Presbyterian Missionary and Deaconess 
Training School (now Ewart College), 
and acting principal of the school, 
1939-40. She taught for a time at the 
Cecilia Jeffery Indian School at Kenora, 
Ont., and from 1940-41 was superinten- 
dent of the Presbyterian Residence, 
Saskatoon, Sask. She retired from the 
Women’s Missionary Society (W.D.) in 
December, 1976, after serving 35 years, 
a great many of them as the Society’s 
Executive Secretary. 

Miss Reith was well known nationally 
and internationally: an active member 
of the mission education committee of 
the Canadian Council of Churches, she 
participated in the Commission of 
Education for Mission of the National 
Council of Churches U.S.A. and 
represented The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada as a member of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches 
(WARC) and shared in several major 
North American women’s conferences. 
A gifted writer, she leaves a legacy of a 
wealth of knowledge of the mission 
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RECOGNITIONS 
Allen, Rev. Wayne Charles, Erin, Burns 


Church, and Ospringe, Knox Church, ‘ 


Ont., May 31. 

Jones, Rev. Hugh C., St. Andrew’s, 
Greenock Church and Pennfield, The 
Kirk, N.B., June 22. 

Henderson, Rev. John B., Dundas, Knox 
Church, Ont., as Assistant Minister, 
Sept. 11. 

Vieira, Rev. H. Christine, Moosomin, St. 
Andrew’s Church, and Whitewood, 
Knox Church, Sask., June 28. 

Vieira, Rev. Paul, Moosomin, St. 
Andrew’s Church, and Whitewood, 
Knox Church, Sask., June 28. 

Vincent, Rev. David, Burlington, Brant 
Hills Church, Ont., Sept. 8. 


DEACONESS RECOGNITION 
Williams, Miss Donna, at Briarwood 
Church, Beaconsfield, Que., by the 
Presbytery of Montreal, for work at 
Westminster Church, Ottawa, Ont., 
Bebs 13: 


work of the Church. 

ROUTLIFFE, LEONARD, 70, long-time 
member of Erskine Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., June 19. 

ROBERTSON, DOUGLAS, 65, elder of 
Durham Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
and former elder at Latona, Dornoch, 
Ont., May 24. 

ROWBOTHAM, MRS. WINIFRED M., 
78, long-time member of First Church, 
Regina, Sask., May 4. 

SERGEANT, JAMES D., 89, elder for 47 
years, clerk of session for 30 years and 
church treasurer for 49 years of Knox 
Church, McDonald’s Corners, Ont., 
representative elder and member of the 
board of managers for many years, 
June 4. 

SMITH, MRS. MINA _ H., long-time 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Vic- 
toria, B.C., member of W.M.S. 
(W.D.), and mother of the Rev. David 
A. Smith, minister of Knox Church, 
Victoria, May 18. 

SPROULE, MRS. MARY ROBENA 
PEARL, 88, widow of the Rev. Athol 
H. Sproule (1959) of Kinburn, Ont., 
member of St. Paul’s Church, Win- 
‘chester, Ont., member of W.M.S., July 
14. 

STEPHENSON, STANLEY RUPERT, 
elder of St. Andrew’s Church, Sarnia, 
Ont., and served the national 
Presbyterian church in various 
capacities, including the General 
Assembly’s Pension Board, April 19. 

STEWART, BURNS, 84, long-time 
member of Knox Church, Gorrie, Ont., 


May 26. 
0 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Mur- 
do Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, 
N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Clyde River pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Gordon J. Matheson, P.O. Box 103, 
Charlottetown, P.E.1., CLA 7K2. 

Little Harbour-Pictou Landing pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. H. 
Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River John, 
Pictou County, N.S., BOK INO. 

Montague-Cardigan Pastoral Charge, 
P.E.1I., Rev. Dr. John R. Cameron, 35 
Fitzroy Street, Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
CIA 1R2. 

Murray Harbour North pastoral charge, 
P.E.1., Rev. M.G. Fawcett, Belfast 
P.O., P.E.1., COA 1A0. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Waldon B. Moase, Box 254, Pic- 
tou, N.S., BOK 1HO0. 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. L.A. Murdock, Box 1003, Pictou, 
N.S., BOK 1HO0. 
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Sackville, St. Andrew’s and Port Elgin, St. 
James, Rev. Basil Lowery, 113 Tor- 
wood Ct., Riverview, N.B., E1B 2K4. 

St. John’s, St. David’s Church, Nfld., Rev. 
Dr. R. Sheldon MacKenzie, 95 Logy 
Bay Road, St. John’s, Nfld., AIA 1J5. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 
N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 
Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H SE3. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Aylmer, St. Andrew’s Church and Hull, 
Cushman Memorial Church, Que., Rev. 
R.E. Baker, 26 Rigel Road, Ottawa, 
Ont., K1K 0A2. 

Beaconsfield, Briarwood Church, Que., 
Rev. J. Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, 
Baie d’Urfe, Que., H9X 2K]. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Robert Syme, 43 
Brock Ave. N., Montreal West, Que., 
H4X 2Gl. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood Cres- 
cent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., H3P 


Advertisements 


MANAGER/TRAINEE 
Small company is looking for bright per- 
son with sales experience. Will be trained 
to become manager/partner. Sales loca- 
tion Toronto and vicinity. Phone (416) 
576-8201. 


A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 
FOR MINISTRY 
A person to serve on the staff of St. An- 
drew’s, Owen Sound and to be Director 


of Huron Feathers Summer Ministry. 
Duties at St. Andrew’s to include worship 
and pulpit ministry, adult education and 
visiting. Huron Feathers ministry requires 
a pastoral ministry and administrative 
oversight of Day Camp, Youth Retreats 
and Swim Programs. 
Applications enquire to: 
St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church 
865 Second Avenue West 
Owen Sound, Ontario 
N4K 4M6 
Phone 519-376-7886. 


HOUSEPARENTS 
Job opening for residential couple in 
group home in downtown Toronto, serv- 
ing children with developmental han- 
dicaps. Training, good wage, housing and 
benefits. Duties include supervising the 


home and working with a professional 
team. Resumes to: 
Ceci’s Homes 
90 Adelaide Street East 
Toronto, Ontario 
MSC 2R4 
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Montreal, Céte des Neiges Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Interim Moderator, c/o 
Presbytery of Montreal Office, 3495 
University St., Montreal, P.Q., H3A 
2A8. 

Richmond and Stittsville pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. J. Clarke Hood, 70B 
Chesterton Drive, Nepean, Ont., K2E 
589. 

Westport, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Allan 
M. Duncan, Box 885, Brockville, Ont., 
K6V SWI. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Moun- 
tain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.J. Ur- 
qguhart, Box 399, Cardinal, Ont., KOE 
1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Bar- 
row, 38 Edith St., Georgetown, Ont., 
L7G 3Bl. 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev: Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 

Barrie, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Malcolm D. Summers, 118 Steel Street, 
Barrie, Ont., L4M 2G2. 

Bermuda St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, 
Dr. M.E. Burch, 288 Mill Road, Apt. 
D16, Etobicoke, Ont., M9C 4X7. 

Elmvale Presbyterian Church, and Flos, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. A.L. Far- 
thing, Box 196, Penetanguishene, Ont., 
LOK 1P0. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. J. Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, 
Ont., POL 1CO0. 

Madoc, St. Peter’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wm. I. Campbell, 97 Edward Street, 
Box 118, Stirling, Ont., KOK 3E0. 

Port Hope, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
S.A. Hayes, 197 Burke St., Cobourg, 
Ont., K9A 2K7. 

Puslinch, Duff’s and Crieff, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Carrie Doehring, Box 224, 
Rockwood, Ont., NOB 2K0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Westminster Church, 
Ont., Rev. A. Alan Ross, 174 Pentagon 
Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., P6B 5J3. 

Scarborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, Apt. 315, 10 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 3A3. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MaclInnes, 40 Fullerton 

’ Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial Church, Ont., 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 31 Wood Glen 
Road, Scarborough, Ont., MIN 2V8. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Appin-Melbourne-Mosa Burns _ pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. T. Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 

Avonton and Motherwell-Avonbank 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. R.O. Rahn, 
P.O. Box 247, St. Mary’s, Ont., NOM 
2V0. 

Beechwood, Centre Road and West 
Adelaide pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
D.G. Cassidy, 8 Brennan Drive, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 3S3. 

Burlington, Pineland Church, Ont., Rev. S. 
Reid Thompson, 118 Huxley Avenue 
South, Hamilton, Ont., L8K 2R1. 

Burlington, Strathcona Church, Ont., Rev. 


Les Renault, 94 Juanita Drive, 
Hamilton, Ont., L9C 2G3. 

Caledonia Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.L. McInnis, 34 Postans Path, An- 
caster, Ont., L9G 3R3. 

Dorchester-South Nissouri pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. G. Kay, Belmont, Ont., NOL 
1BO. 

Dutton/Wallacetown/West Lorne Chur- 
ches, Ont., Rev. D.P. McCallum, R.R. 
1, Dutton, Ont., NOL 1J0. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s/Gorrie, Knox, 
Rev. Vern Tozer, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N., Listowel, Ont., N4W 1P9. 

St. Catharines, St. Giles Church, Ont., 
Rev. Frank Gillespie, P.O. Box 441, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont., LOS 1JO. 

Stratford, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Ross 
Macdonald, 46 Church Street, Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 2P1. 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s, Ont., Rev. D. Neil McCombie, 
P.O. Box 1239, Port Elgin, Ont., NOH 
2C0. 

Welland, Hungarian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh Appel, 3101 St. Paul Ave., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., L2J 2L8. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev. A. Gordon Smith, First 
Presbyterian Church, 339 Twelfth St., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 4M3. 

Kenora, First Church, Kenora, Ont., Rev. 
F.C. Palmer, 923-11th Ave. North, 
Kenora, Ont., P9N 3K7. 

Portage la Prairie, First Church, Man., 
Rev. Linda R. Berdan, Box 429, 
Carberry, Man., ROK OHO. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 
2C0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s, and Briercrest, 
Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Glenn A. 
Noble, 1530 Winnie St., Swift Current, 
Sask., S9H IRS. . 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Westmount Church, Alta., 
Rev. Joseph E. Riddell, 55 Gladstone 
Crescent, St. Albert, Alta., T8N OW6. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumbo 
Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. Gor- 
don Firth, 2939 - 26th Ave. S.E., 
Calgary, Alta., T2B 1Y9. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., 
Rev. J. Kenneth MacLeod, Box 248, 
Eckville, Alta., TOM 0X0. 

Valley Centre, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Willowdale, Zion Church, Alta., Rev. 
W.G.S. McDonald, 4761-56th Street, 
Red Deer, Alta., T4N 2K2. 


Synod of British Columbia 

New Westminster, First Church, B.C., Rev. 
Dr. W.R. Bell, 838 Chestnut St., New 
Westminster, B.C., V3L 4N2. 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Dr. L.E. Siverns, 504 Sutherland 
Ave., Kelowna, B.C., VIY 5X1. 

Vernon, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. G.N. 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, B.C., V2C 
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Finally! 


pace beautifully and we were off. 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


I: finally came. The big day had arrived. Months of preparations now 
culminated in that long walk down that long aisle. The organ set the 


Father walked tall. His hand slipped under a fold of his Geneva gown 
and took hold of his youngest daughter’s hand. She looked so pretty. They 
hardly dared look at one another for fear tears would come — tears of joy, 
of a certain sadness, a mixture of many feelings — all there, tumbling 


around inside. 


You looked ahead and he was 
there — looking his finest in his 
white tuxedo — his eyes seeing on- 
ly one person, his beloved. You ar- 
rive at the first pew. Her mother is 
there and you dare not look direct- 
ly at her, for this is your youngest, 
pledging her life and her love to a 
young man whom you know and 
love. He is willing to make the 
same promise. His parents are 
there too — happy to be there, but 
nonetheless a little sad as well, 
because this is their middle son, the 
first one to be married, and they 


. have always been a close family. 


Songs are sung — by the sister 
and brother, singing not only with 
their voices but also with their 
hearts. The service begins — older 
brother states God’s reasons for 
marriage and gives thanks for their 
love, a love that is willing to com- 
mit itself to the future. 

Each in turn, they speak their 
vows, looking at each other and 
meaning it with everything they 
have within them. ‘‘I take you to 
be my husband and I promise 
before God and all who are present 
here to be your loving and faithful 
wife, to laugh with you in joy, to 
grieve with you in sorrow, to grow 
with you in love and to make 
whatever adjustments are 
necessary to genuinely share my 
life with you. I will love you with 
tenderness and respect and en- 
courage you to develop God’s gifts 
in you as long as our lives shall 
last.’ 

The people in attendance have 


Read 
Ephesians 3:14-21 


an opportunity to participate. 
‘‘Dear family and friends, are you 
willing now and always to support 
and strengthen the marriage of 
these two young people by 


upholding them in your prayers 
and with your continuing love and 
concern?’’ ‘‘Yes, we are willing,’’ 
came the response, spoken with 
true sincerity. 

It was soon over. The covenant 
was sealed with a kiss and the con- 


gregation was presented with Mr. 


and Mrs. It was done with 
gratitude to God and with deep 
joy. 

Just another wedding? Of 
course, and yet with a difference. 
When it’s your own, it’s not quite 
the same as all the other ones at 
which you have officiated for some 
thirty years. 

Starry-eyed young people with 
their heads in the clouds? No. 
Young people with their feet on the 
ground, one a teacher of special 
children, the other an accountant. 

Do they know one another? Six 
years should give them opportuni- 
ty at a beginning at least. 

Do they think they have a 
future? Yes, and they want it very 
badly, they want the opportunity 
of challenge, of making it in 
today’s world and they want fami- 
ly, because by God’s grace, they 
both come from families who 
believe deeply in families. 

Father wonders about their 
future. He sees so much of family 
breakdown and marital disruption. 
He knows they love one another, 
he knows that they have common 
goals and aspirations, he knows 
that they trust one another and he 
knows that they realize that a 
spiritual foundation is important 
in a marriage. Yes, father wonders 
about their future and then quietly 
places them, in faith, in God’s 
hands. 


(eve: and our God, thank 
you for life and thank you 
for love. Thank you for celebra- 
tion — birthdays, anniversaries 
and weddings — times when we 
become especially aware of your 
presence and goodness. As You 
have walked with us in the past, so 
walk with us today — and tomor- 
row too! Amen. 

O 
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Does your congregation sometimes feel 
alone, on a limb, no one knowing the 
troubles you've seen? 


Do you tire of people 
asking you to spell 
“Presbytedan , and 
having to explain to them 
that, no, it’s not an 
ethnic minority? 


Are you wondering where 
the summer went as you 
gird your loins (provided 
they’re still ‘‘girdable’’) 
for another church year? 


If so, then now ts a good time to make sure you te 
receiving The Presbyterian Record. 

It will keep you informed through the months ahead 
and 

you may just find you’re not alone after all. 


Circulation Department, The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1j7 


The World 
Council of Churches 


6th Assembly, 
Vancouver 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
October, 1983 


Wuen Your CHILD 
Has Dousts 


Kenneth Gibble 


ow does it start? 

Maybe your seventh grader seems ex- 
ceptionally quiet at the supper table one evening. 
When you ask if there’s anything wrong, he mutters, 
‘‘Nah, I’m okay.’’ But you can tell something is 
bothering him. 

Later that evening, maybe while you are doing the 
dishes, he comes out with it. ‘‘Mom, does God really 
CxIsire 

Your first inclination is to say, ‘‘Why, of course 
God exists.’’ But you suspect he wants more than a 
quick answer. So you say instead, ‘‘What makes you 
ask, Tommy?”’ 

‘*Well, in this course I’m taking at school, we’re 
reading things by these really famous writers. Our 
teacher says that lots of them believe there is no God, 
that they say it wasn’t God who created us in his im- 
age. It was the other way around — we created God 
in our image.’’ He pauses and looks at you with 
solemn eyes. ‘‘And Mom, these writers are awfully 
intelligent people.’’ 

When this happens, you know this situation is dif- 
ferent from the kinds of questions your child asked 
when he was smaller. If as a youngster he wondered, 
‘‘What does God look like?’’ or ‘‘Why was Jesus 
killed?’’ you knew that, difficult as those questions 
were, you could answer them with some confidence. 
Back then, your child asked such questions out of 
natural curiosity. And he accepted you as the 
authority on such matters because you were the all- 
wise, all-knowing adult figure in his life. 

But now the situation is different. Your child has 
begun to realize that some adults know more about 
certain subjects than you do. And that troubles him. 
Who is the authority? he has begun to wonder. What 
an insecure world in which adults don’t agree on all 
the answers. So your son’s question to you is 
motivated not by the innocent curiosity of childhood, 
but by something entirely new — and frightening to 
both you and him. His question has been prompted 
by doubt. 

The first time doubt appears, it’s only natural for 
parents to feel upset, disappointed, or threatened. 
We may be angry at the teacher who has raised ques- 
tions in our child’s mind or at the author of the book 
which has done the same thing. We may consider the 
possibility of censoring our child’s reading from now 
on, or confronting that teacher at school to demand 
he stop destroying our child’s faith. 
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But when we calm down a bit, we know that such 
extreme measures would be neither practical nor 
wise. Though knowing that our child no longer will 
take everything we say as gospel truth is a bit of a 
blow to our self-esteem, we’ve known all along that 
one day it would come to this. And, in one sense, we 
welcome it, realizing that our child has progressed 
one more step on the long road to maturity. 

All the same, we parents wonder how to handle the 
expressions of doubt from our children. Should we 
defend the Bible and Christian doctrine? Should we 
just ignore the questions by saying, ‘‘Don’t worry 
about such things; when you’re older, you’ll under- 
stand it better’’? What is the right way to deal with 
children’s doubts? 

A starting point could be a quiet time in which we 
as parents think back to our own experiences with 
doubt. Can we recall the first time we questioned our 
own parents’ judgement on an issue? How did we 
feel? How did they react? Are there lessons we can 
learn from those experiences? 

As I reflected on some of my doubts during my 
student days, I realized that what I most wanted from 
my folks at that point was their understanding of 
what I was going through. I didn’t expect them to 
change their beliefs to accommodate my changing 
view of things. In fact, I would have been disap- 
pointed if they had changed. There was a certain 
security in knowing that their faith wasn’t going to 
cave in just because I was troubled by doubts about 
God and the Bible and Christian beliefs. 

On the other hand, I didn’t want them to discount 
or deny the disturbing thoughts that were running 
through my head. It didn’t help me to be told that I 
shouldn’t even ask certain questions, that some 
things had to be accepted on faith. 


Prove» the best thing we parents can do for our 
children when they express doubts is to listen 
willingly. It’s a compliment when children talk to us 
about their questions, and we ought to express ap- 
preciation for the trust they’ve expressed in us. Then, 
if it seems appropriate, we can affirm their trust by 
telling them that we remember going to our own 
parents with similar questions. This affirmation will 
allow our children to feel that expressing their doubts 
to us is acceptable, that they aren’t committing a sin 
by having questions in their minds, that doubting is 
something every Christian does from time to time. 
How should we listen? By learning to stop talking 
first of all. Our tendency as parents is to offer quick, 
reassuring answers to our child’s questions about 


faith. So when daughter Lisa asks, ‘‘If all those 
miracles described in the Bible really did happen, 
how come such miracles never happen now?’’ we 
want to jump in to allay her fears with the best possi- 
ble answer. Part of our anxiety may stem from the 
fact that she has put into words a doubt which we 
have never resolved ourselves. 

Instead of giving a quick answer to Lisa, we can be 
more helpful to her by gently probing a bit deeper. 
This could take the form of questions or comments: 
“‘Are there other things about the Bible that are 
bothering you?”’ or ‘‘I can tell you’ve been giving 
some really serious thought to this.’’ 

Such responses on our part are an invitation to 
Lisa to go a step further. Maybe the question about 
miracles is really all she’s struggling with. On the 
other hand, it may be only one expression of doubt 
‘about the church or about whom to trust or about 
any number of things. By learning to listen, we can 
help our children give voice to their deepest feelings. 

Most of us, however, will not feel comfortable 
with merely listening. There does come a time, I 
believe, when parents should express their convic- 
tions. But there are at least two ways of doing it: 

1 .‘‘Now look, Lisa, you’ve been reared in a fine 
Christian home and we’ve always been a church 
family. You’re just going to have to learn to ac- 
cept that what the Bible says is true.”’ 

2 .“‘Well, Lisa, I’ve gone through times of question- 
ing and doubting too. We all do. But here’s where 
I come out on this issue. I believe that....’’ 

This second way of stating our beliefs can ac- 
complish several things. It assures Lisa that her 


doubts have not destroyed our faith, even though we 
may be badly shaken. It tells her that she’s still okay, 
even though she is questioning her faith. And it 
allows her freedom to find her own answers rather 
than demanding she subscribe to ours. 

Many parents, when confronted with their child’s 
doubts, will turn to someone else for counsel — 
sometimes a church friend, sometimes the minister. 
This allows others to provide the ministry of Chris- 
tian support and concern. It can be helpful to hear 
how other parents have dealt with the problem — 
and how they weathered the storm. 

However, each child is different. What ‘‘worked”’ 
with our friends’ children may not be helpful in our 
situation. Rather than adopt someone else’s way of 
handling things, it is better to relate to our child as a 
person in his or her own right. 

There may come a point at which we’ll want to 
suggest that our child talk to someone — again 
perhaps our minister or someone whose Christian 
maturity both we and our child respect. This step 
should not be taken as a last, desperate measure: ‘‘I 
give up! Go talk to the pastor!’’ Rather, it should be 
an opportunity for our child to confide in someone 
with whom she or he can talk freely. The inescapable 
truth is that, as open as parents are to hearing their 
child’s questions, most children hesitate to be com- 
pletely candid with Mom and Dad because to express 
doubt may make them appear to be ungrateful off- 
spring. It can be an immense relief for a child to find 
a person outside the family whose own faith is 
strong, someone who can listen to doubts without 
feeling threatened. 

Finally, we must remember that doubts are often 
the stepping-stones to a mature faith. In order for 
our children to grow spiritually, they need to study, 
question and reflect on the meaning of life and faith. 
We can help point the way to growth by suggesting 
helpful books, by having them subscribe to a good 
Christian youth magazine, by encouraging them to 
attend Bible studies and youth classes at church. 
Family discussion sessions about biblical teachings 
and Christian values can become a weekly activity in 
our homes. 

None of these suggestions will elminate doubts in 
our children. But they can be positive influences for 
helping them find their answers during times of ques- 


tioning. 
Oj 


Mr. Gibble has been pastor of the 
Ridgeway Community Church of the 
Brethren, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for 
the past thirteen years. 
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I’ve 


James Ross Dickey 


Power — not of ourselves 


always been grateful for the years I spent at university and 
seminary; not just for what I learned there, but for the 


years themselves — 1960-67. Leading up to Expo, they were good years 
for Montreal, perhaps the best, though I don’t like to think so. It was an 
especially good time to be a student. You see, there was a little window in 
the passing parade of circumstance. The era of ‘‘Joe College,’’ frater- 
nities, living and dying by the fate of the school teams, had passed. The 
time of campus unrest, the drug culture, the activism born of the Vietnam 
war had, in characteristic fashion, lagged behind the United States and 
had not yet fully flowered. You could function simply as a student, 
without being swept up in cross-currents not of your making. 


It was a good time to be a 
theological student. Vatican II had 
opened up new possibilities in 
ecumenicity. (It opened up a lot 
more, but that too was not yet.) 
Presbyterian students met with, 
and got to know, Franciscans, 
Jesuits, ‘‘secular’’ priests-to-be as 
well as the Anglicans and United 
Church candidates who were closer 
— at least geographically. The 
Canadian Theological Students 
Association organized a national 
conference at The Presbyterian 
College at which William 
Stringfellow and Jean Vanier 
spoke. Readers of this magazine 
should know something of Jean 
Vanier. 

William Stringfellow is an 
American Episcopalian lawyer, lay 
theologian and author who, at that 
time, was in the first flush of his 
fame and/or notoriety. He had 
been working in one of the worst 
slums in New York City, attached 
to East Harlem Protestant Parish, 
where he lived, providing legal 
services for people who could not 
afford them and living out the 
gospel according to his vocation. 
My People Is The Enemy, an 
autobiographical reflection on that 
experience, had captured the 
imagination of many of us. 

Not a little in awe, we sat 
awaiting his message, expecting a 
sharp contrast between’ the 
relevancy of what he was doing 
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Alan Boesak 


; What: do jiliivsay 
to him/her?’’ 


and what we were being trained 
for. He began with words that 
have stayed with me to this day. 
“If you can’t go into East Harlem 
with the Gospel alone, you 
shouldn’t go at all.’’ Not what we 
were expecting to hear — nat at 
all. And from a man with all his 
special skills. 

I was reminded again of his 


FROM THE EDITOR 


words at the World Council 
Assembly in Vancouver. 

One evening was devoted to a 
public forum chaired by Dr. Carl 
Amerding, Principal of Regent 
College, Vancouver, and featuring 
Bishop Festo Kivengere of Uganda 
and Dr. Alan Boesak of South 
Africa. The topic was ‘‘The 
Gospel and Salvation.”’ 

Bishop Kivengere is the author 
of a book entitled J Love Idi Amin 
and, in being introduced, was 
referred to as ‘‘Africa’s Billy 
Graham’’ — a comparison that 
drew a significant number of titters 
from the assembled crowd. 

Kivengere spoke for half an 
hour and Boesak’s response was 
equally long and quite vehement. 
What we had, on that single 
Wednesday evening, was an ex- 
posure to two _ fundamentally 
different points of view that will 
continue to divide the Christian 
world and the World Council, 
though, unsurprisingly, Boesak’s 
position was the more popular 
with the delegates. 

In essence, the Bishop spoke of 
the power of the gospel to speak to 
all manner of people, even in the 
worst conditions, (and _ being 
Ugandan, the Bishop’ knew 
something of ‘‘worst conditions’’) 
without the necessity of 
establishing prior conditions 
favourable to its reception. 
Kivengere did not say such con- 
ditions, e.g. justice, freedom from 
oppression, were unimportant, but 
rather that the good news could be 
heard in the darkest situations and 
had even there, the power to save. 

Dr. Boesak used the rhetorical 
device of illustrations drawn from 
his experience followed by the 
repeated question ‘‘What do I say 
to him/her?’’ One such was the 
story of the first young black to be 

continued on page 43 
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An ‘‘official’’ word 
of appreciation 


On recommendation by the 
Administrative Council, the 
General Assembly recorded its 
appreciation to the Presbyterian 
Record Committee and to the 
Editor of The Record for-bringing 
The Record to ‘‘self support.”’ 

It is with great pleasure that I 
convey this word of appreciation 
to the Presbyterian Record 
Committee and to you as Editor. 
The attainment of self-support is 
only one of many advances that 
The Record has made in recent 
years and perhaps because of some 
of these others, self-support has 
become possible. 

Earle F. Roberts, 
Clerk of Assembly 


Thanks for a good Triennium 


I would like to take this op- 
portunity to thank all of the people 
who made my recent trip to the 
1983. Youth Triennium both 
possible and enjoyable. 

I would especially like to 
recognize the Synod of B.C., St. 
Columba Presbyterian Church, 
and Janie Goodwin and all the 
people who sent their prayers, 
blessings, and support. 

I had a fantastic time and learnt 
a great many things and have a lot 
of good memories, but none of 
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that would have been possible 

without all those loving, caring 
people. 

Thank you again! 

Katrina J. Gardiner, 

St. Columba 

Presbyterian Church, 

Parksville, B.C. 


Praise for the Triennium 


I am a seventeen year old high 
school student who was fortunate 
enough to participate in the Youth 
Triennium in July. After meeting 
with such a number of fellow 
Presbyterian youths, I was 
astonished and strengthened to 
realize how many of us there are. It 
is unfortunate that very often the 
younger members of. the 
Presbyterian Church do not feel as 
involved and united as we did dur- 
ing the Triennium. 

I, and I think many other 
Presbyterian teenagers would 
greatly appreciate a portion of the 
Presbyterian Record being set 
aside for youth activities, opinions 
and ideas. This would greatly im- 
prove communication between dif- 
ferent youth groups; provide 
material for discussion at PYPS 
meetings, and help teenagers feel 
more a part of the church. 

Mrs. Heather Johnston spoke 
one evening at the Triennium and I 
feel that her perspective of the 
church youth should be noted by 
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every congregation, as well as the 
Church Office. 
‘‘I do not regard youth as a special 
category, or the church of tomor- 
row — no, you are fully part of the 
people of God — wholly part of 
the universal community of faith 
confronting all the problems fac- 
ing humanity today.’’ | 
We are living in a society where 

we are faced daily with the 
pressures of. drugs, sex, violence 
and alcohol as the answers to our 
problems. Now, more than ever, 
today’s youth need the support of 
a church which they feel they are a 
part of. 

Mavis Nunn, 

Dundas, Ont. 


The score on the 
May editorial 

Let me share an observation I 
found somewhat amusing. During 
a lull in an otherwise slack after- 
noon, I decided to do a massive 
statistical analysis of the letters in 
the July-August Record that were 
written in response to your May 
editorial. Two (Johnston and Dun- 
can) responded to the point you 
raised concerning lay involvement. 
Johnston would seem to agree with 
VOU ope Wel dake 
priest-ridden,’’ whereas Duncan 
asserts heavy lay contributions. 
Eight letters were published, five in 
support, two opposed, and one 


Noel Watson 
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(Duncan’s) neutral (?). The five 

split — four lay, one cleric; the op- 

posed — O lay, two clerics. 

Johnston wins? or are our priests, 
prophets? 

Hope the 32¢ gives you a smile 

(Rev.) Ian Shaw, 

Biggar, Sask. 

P.S. Make it six in support of the 
editorial. 


From Russia with love 


Dear Brother in Christ 
delegation of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church. upon returning 
from Vancouver wishes to express 
to you and through you to 
Canadian Churches. cordial 
‘gratitude for fraternal reception 
and hospitality rendered during the 
Assembly. We also express our 
hope for extending of our 
Christian co-operation which we 
believe would promote 
achievement of church unity and 
strengthening friendly relations 
between peoples of our countries 
with brotherly love in the Lord. 

Metropolitan Philaret of Kiev, 
Moscow, USSR. 


A Steward’s report 
from the W.C.C. 


Many of those who attended the 
World Council of Churches did 
not realize that much of the work 
done to enable the people to par- 
ticipate more fully in the Assembly 
was done by Stewards. Approx- 
imately 170 Stewards were chosen 
from all over the world (three of 
whom were from The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada) and ranged in 
ages from 18 to 30. Because 
Stewards were working at various 
tasks such as press and com- 
munications, administration, look- 
ing after the meeting room, inter- 
pretation, worship, visitors pro- 
gramme, and airport reception we 
were not fully involved in the 
plenary sessions or other major 
events. Through our various tasks, 
however, we each learned 
something about the ecumenical 
movement and the Assembly’s 
theme ‘‘Jesus Christ the Life of the 
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DO SOMETHING BEAUTIFUL 


These children live in a Brazilian slum in the city of Belo Horizonte. It’s a place 
with no sewage system, no paved streets and no filtered fresh water supply. 

Yet their smiles tell you that these children are no longer living without hope. 

Someone has done something for them. Something very beautiful. 

The Christian Children’s Fund, through the caring and generosity of 
Canadian sponsors, has made their lives something more than a daily struggle 
to survive. 

When you sponsor a needy child, you give more than just food, clothing and 
shelter. You change a life of despair into one ef hope. Won't you please help? 
Do something beautiful. 


I would like to sponsor a LJboy Ligirl in the country of greatest need LJ or 
(country) ____________. Enclosed is my donation of (J$18 for the first month 

or _J$216 for a full year. I cannot sponsor a child but I would like to help with a 
donation of $ ____, Please send more informatign LJ. The Christian Children’s 
Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are 

a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement 
on request. 


Namen 
Address 
City /Town Prov. Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
2409 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA MAP 2E7 


Helping children in Antigua, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, Korea, Mexico, Nicaragua, Philippines, Portugal, 
St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Spain, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, Thailand, Uganda, Zambia 
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A THOUGHT FOR THANKSGIVING 


‘God is able to give you more than you need, 
so that you will always have all you need for 
yourselves and more than enough for every 


good cause.”’ I Corinthians 9:8 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 
(416) 757-4171 
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AN OPEN LETTER 
To Presbyterians In Larger Metropolitan Areas 
82 Kent Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5N9 
October 1, 1983 


Dear Friends: 
When it comes to delivering the Gospel to the larger cities, do you 
get the feeling there may be more talk than action, more planning 
than performance? 

We have been called to be the Pauls of this decade, to bring the 
Good News of the Risen Christ to metropolitan areas, as he did. But 
the figures indicate that we Presbyterians, while growing in rural and 
small communities of Canada, have yet to make an impact on the 
larger metropolises. 

Consequently, the 1982 General Assembly charged our branch of 
Christ’s Church to form a concrete action plan concerned with 
evangelism in communities of 200,000 or more. 

Problem: work from ‘‘the top’ down? (with studies, committees, 
recommendations, statements, programmes, staffing) or from “‘the 
bottom” up? (by sharing what successes have already occurred). We 
are opting for the second approach. So this letter is addressed to 
congregations, groups and individuals who share the vision of Paul 
and of the ‘82 Assembly. 

If you know of or are seeking ways of ministering to the large cities, 
send us your name and address. You will receive a regular newsletter 
designed to help in this mission. 


Yours in Christ’s Service, 


The Task Force on Metropolitan Mission 
The Committee On Church Growth 
Rev. W.K. Pottinger (task force chairman) 
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World.’’ While the Assembly was 
discussing such themes as ‘‘Life, a 
Gift of God,’’ ‘‘Life Confronting 
and Overcoming Death,”’ ‘‘Life in 
all its Fullness,’’ and ‘‘Life in Uni- 
ty’’ the Stewards found that they 
were experiencing the themes in 
their lives and tasks. As Stewards, 
we were a very diverse group and 
at times had the same ecumenical 
problems as the Assembly itself, 
yet through our diversity we 
became a community that lived 
together, worked together and 
realized that Jesus Christ is indeed 
the Life of the World. 

As a Presbyterian Steward in- 
volved in this world-wide Council, 
I believe that each and every one of 
us should at least listen and 
become aware of what others are 
saying as well as also realizing that 
even through our differences Jesus 
Christ is the Life of the World. 

Lorna Litster, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


On behalf of the 
minister’s wife 

If I were the minister’s wife I 
would not write this letter. I’m her 
friend, and that’s why I’m writing. 
I see people in the church who are 
pretty kind to one another. ‘They 
just forget to be kind to the 
minister’s wife. Some people think 
they can criticize her because they 
hired her husband. I’ve discovered 
that my friend is like most of us: a 
likeable person, with her own gifts 
and abilities, her own priorities, 
her own dreams. Like us too, she 
hurts when others talk about her. 
Yet people talk and hurt her for 
being herself — and I am hurting 
for her. 

Name withheld 


Two concerns 

Each year it is with great an- 
ticipation and excitement that I 
await the July-August issue of the 
Record for its reporting of the pro- 


ceedings of the General Assembly. 
There are, in 1983, two particular 
items which are greatly distressing 
to me and upon which I feel I must 
comment. While I realize that my 
comments may be somewhat 
premature as I have not yet read 
the Acts and Proceedings, 1 am 
moved to respond at the earliest 
possible date in order that the mat- 
ters remain fresh. 

The first item regards the state- 
ment ‘“‘A_ Living Faith.’? My 
understanding of this document 
was that it was sent to sessions and 
presbyteries for study and com- 
ment prior to a final statement be- 
ing drafted. The original com- 
ments were to be returned by Oc- 
tober 31, 1983 but this deadline 
was extended to December 31, 
1983. Our session was extremely 
pleased with this extension insofar 
as we have barely studied two- 
thirds of the document and already 
have many comments and sug- 
gested revisions to it. I now find in 
reading your report of the General 
Assembly that a recommendation 
calling for the ‘‘reception and 
commendation of the document as 
an acceptable statement of faith 
and useful in worship and study’’ 
has been adopted. If this means 
that the statement will stand as 


How long halt ye 
between two opinions? 
(1 Kings 18:21) 
Make your views 
known in The 
Presbyterian Record. 


now drafted, I personally will have 
to give serious consideration to 
withdrawal of my membership in 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. There are items within the 
docunient which are extremely 
distasteful and, I believe, unscrip- 
tural. Notwithstanding this, our 
session has found much of the con- 
tent to be incompatible with the 
term ‘‘contemporary’’ statement 
of faith. I believe clarification to 
the entire miembership of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada in 
regard to whether or not this adop- 
tion of the recommendation con- 
stitutes an acceptance of the state- 
ment in final form. If so, it strikes 
me as an unacceptable method of 
discyssion that comments are call- 
ed for to be submitted subsequent 
to the adoption of the document. 

The second item which caught 
my attention appeared in the 
report of the committee regarding 
church growth. Particularly I refer 
to the recommendation that new 
congregations be established as 
satellites of existing congregations. 
I find this interesting because our 
session through our minister and 
representative elder have twice. ap- 
proached presbytery in regard to 
doing exactly that and have receiv- 
ed no encouragement or response. 
We have offered to undertake the 
establishment of a satellite con- 
gregation, the bearing of the finan- 
cing and the ministering thereto. It 
is sad that the initiative of con- 
gregations is not considered wor- 
thy of at least response especially 
when such a matter finds its way 
into the records of our General 
Assembly. 

I am sure that these concerns are 
shared by many of my fellow 
members and trust that further 
discussion will bring enlighten- 
ment. 


Calgary, Alta. 
Ed. nate: The motion on “‘A Liv- 
ing Faith’’ passed in the terms 
quoted above. Since comment is 
still being invited — _ until 
December 31, 1983 — I assume 
that changes will be considered. 
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WANTED: 
THE PAST FOR 
THE FUTURE 


( 

Climate controlled and fire resis- 

j tent, the Presbyterian Church Ar- 

chives is the ideal place to deposit 

$ church related materials. Con- 

/ gregational records, personal let- 

N ters, photographs and sermons are 
all essential to the understanding 
of the history of this vibrant 

/ denomination. For further infor- 

mation about the preservation of 

* your church records — such as a 

{ microfilming program — and our 

( research services, please contact: 

} Presbyterian Church in 

) Canada Archives 

) 59 St. George Street 

/ Toronto, Ontario MSS 2E6 

) 595-1277. 
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Several weeks before you 


move, send us a mailing label 


from a recent issue plus your 
new address with postal code. 
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WATCH CAP 


Our 100% worsted wool Watch Cap is the 
same one Sailors wear. Tight, flat knit 
holds its shape and insulates even when 
wet. Pull cuff down to warm your neck and 
ears, fold it up when the weather clears. 
One size. Colors: Navy Blue, Gold, Marine 
Blue, Red or Blaze Orange. Only $9.95 ppd. 
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___ PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Whither the Senate 


I t’s time for all who call themselves ‘‘concerned Canadians’’ to spend 
some time this autumn contemplating the future of one of our oldest 
institutions; the Canadian Senate. Thinking about the Senate may not 
inspire much creativity but it seems that politicians, both federal and 
provincial, are prepared to start concrete discussions that could lead to 
some major reforms in Canada’s Upper House. If they are really going to 
get on with the business of restructuring the Senate in any substantive way, 
we should all be involved in the process. If a major reform is in the works 
it could have a profound effect on the way we are governed. 


Several proposals have already 
been ‘‘floated’’ through the media 
and most reflect a desire for an 
elected Senate. But any proposal 
designed to make the upper house 
more representative and effective 
than it is at the moment would 
surely be welcomed by the 
majority of Canadians. 

The) Senate’, has. faded 
dramatically in public esteem. 
More people see it as nothing more 
than a dumping ground for worn 
out politicians and party bagmen. 
There have been attempts, from 
time to time, to change the quality 
of the individuals appointed to the 
Senate. Canadians of prominence 
or expertise in various fields have 
occasionally been tapped for 
service and some of those remain 
in the Red Chamber to this day, 
but most Prime Ministers have 
simply found it politically ex- 
pedient to use the Senate as an easy 
ticket to a secure future for the 
party faithful. 

One hundred and sixteen years 
ago the Fathers of Confederation 
saw the Senate as a chamber of 
‘‘sober second thought’? to be 
peopled by men of wisdom who 
would serve as a check on their 
more boisterous colleagues, the 
people’s representatives in the 
House of Commons. It was also a 
traditional institution that was a 
natural addition to our system 
since it was passed down to our 
structure from the Mother of 
Parliaments at Westminster. 
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ticket to 


a secure 
future for 
the party 
faithful.’’ 


Today, however, the Senate can 
hardly be regarded as the revered 
body of thoughtful senior 
statesmen that the original builders 
of Canada hoped it would be. Ina 
nationwide poll conducted for the 
Canada West foundation in 1981, 
61% favoured a popularly elected 
Senate. Similarly, a Decima 
Research poll carried out the same 
year found 60% of respondents 
supporting Senate elections, 25% 
favouring  federal-provincial 
government appointment of 
senators, and a scant 11% content 


with the existing practice of federal 
government appointment. 
Recently, former Privy Council 
Clerk Gordon Robertson told a 
university gathering, ‘‘If there is 
one thing in this deeply divided 
country on which there has been 
near unanimity for 100 years and 
more, it is that the kind of Senate 
the Fathers of Confederation 
devised was a mistake.”’ 

Liberal Senator Royce Frith, 
who supports an elected Senate on 
the Australian model, commented 
recently on the suggestion that the 
Upper House become an_ in- 
stitution designed for the ex- 
pression of regional concerns. He 
believes it cannot be that, so long 
as it lacks political muscle: ‘‘We 
live in a democracy. Power, both 
theoretically and actually, must 
come from the people.’’ And there 
are many others ready to support 
the principle of an elected Senate, 
including Alberta Premier Peter 
Lougheed and Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau. 

But getting an agreement on 
Senate reform will not be easy, 
even with key players like 
Lougheed and Trudeau. Some 
experts warn that an elected Senate 
would make the Parliamentary 
system unworkable. It would 
disrupt the flow of legislation and 
cause delays as another elected 
body debated the country’s affairs. 
It is a specious argument. Surely 
anything that provides a check ina 
system of government where the 
Prime Minister and the cabinet 
hold overwhelming power is more, 
rather than less, desirable. If there 
are those with arguments against 
an elected Senate it is best they 
should speak now. Such an idea is 
obviously popular and it could bea 
powerful attraction as a plank ina 
political platform. 

O 


THERE'S NO LIFE LIKE IT. 


POSITIONS OPEN FOR 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS 


AS CANADIAN FORCES CHAPLAINS 


There are several vacancies 4 
for Presbyterian ministers 
in the Canadian Forces 
Chaplain (P) Branch. 
PREREQUISITES: 
BA and MDiv (or 
equivalent) degrees 
plus 2 years pastoral 
experience following ordination. 
Candidates must be able to meet 
the medical standards of the Canadian 
Forces, be able to undergo rigorous 
physical training, be willing to serve 
anywhere in Canada or abroad with the sea, 
land or air elements, and be able to work in 
an ecumenical context. 
Initial term of engagement will be fora oo of 6 years with enrolment 
in the rank of Captain. 
For enrolment, the permission of the applicant's ecclesiastical superior 1s 
required. For more information complete and return the coupon below. 
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the 500th anniversary of the birth of that key 
re of the Protestant Reformation in mainland 


figu 
beating the rush, but also missing some of the very 


teresting events and exhibitions that are taking place now. 


produced this year. * ml 
special activities scheduled to take place. I visited Germany in 


* Available from: Celebration Arts, 24 Prospect Drive, South, Huntingdon Station, NY 11746. Cost: $26 


(U.S.) plus $1.75 postage and handling. 


tourists from all over the globe will be visiting the historic sites | 
in both East and West Germany, there to attend the many | 


Europe — Martin Luther (November 10, 1483) — thousands o 


ON 


May, 


spent two weeks retracing the steps of 

Martin Luther; one week on a guided 
tour to the historic sites in both the 
German Democratic’ Republic (East 
Germany) and the Federal Republic of 
Germany (West Germany), and one week 
on my own in a number of West German 
cities. The guided tour, with Europabus, 
began in Frankfurt on Sunday, May 8, 
with seven of us on board, and ended 
there the following Saturday. 

On the first day we travelled east, 
crossing the border into the GDR, a 
country that keeps itself together with a 
fenced border, and in some places with a 
cement wall and numerous watchtowers. 

Everywhere along our GDR tour, there 
were banners hanging from windows and 
balconies marking the 100th anniversary 
of the death of Karl Marx. Some were of 
the plain red type, others the red, yellow 
and black of the German flag with the 
post-war addition of the hammer and 
sickle. The Marx billboards and posters 
were generally more numerous and larger 
than those of Luther, indicating the 

dominant philosophy. 


Customs It took almost two 

hours to cross into the GDR through gates 

that allowed only one vehicle entry or exit 

at a time. After each vehicle’s passage the 

gate was dutifully shut. Eight-foot high 

wire fencing surrounded the crossing area 

to prevent anyone from wandering too 

far. We had been asked by our tour leader 

not to take pictures at the border and not 

to take newspapers into the country. The 

first impression of the GDR stuck, and generally 
coloured our view of things for the first few days. 

The GDR is a state-run society in every way. Not 
only were our passports taken into the border office 
for the recording of our names and stamping, but we 
were also required to hand them over one evening in 
mid-trip — for further checking and to make sure we 
were all on course. 

Furthermore, without letting the western tour 
company know, the GDR department of tourism had 
decided to add its own flavour to our visit. Every 
Martin Luther tour, it had decided, should contain at 
least one cultural event. When Andrea John, our 
GDR tour guide stepped on board in the border town 
of Eisenach, she informed us of the news. We were to 
pass through Eisenach to go to Weimar for supper 
and an opera, and to return to Eisenach the following 
day, thereby exacting from us at least an extra five 
hours of travelling. Our sharp protests delivered us 
from that event and after supper in Weimar we went 
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on to Erfurt, making an unscheduled stop at the 
Buchenwald memorial not far from Hitler’s con- 
centration camp there. 

That week of May 8 happened to be a holiday for 
school children because of the commemoration of 
the liberation from the Fascists in 1938, so that many 
of the historical sites we visited were quite busy. 

Although the tour in the GDR had its own flavour, 
I was quite impressed with the restoration of the 
historical sites, the Martin Luther posters and flags in 
some places, and the organization that had gone into 
preparing for the Martin Luther anniversary. 
Generally, the country had gone to great lengths to 
be prepared, having appointed as director of the 
Martin Luther anniversary committee no less a one 
than the head of the GDR government, Erich 
Honecker. Evidence of such organization in the West 
is not noticeable, because individual localities and the 
tourist industry are well prepared for the anniversary 
with their own local literature. 
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In the footsteps... 


continued from previous page 


Eisenach The Martin Luther anniversary 
year was opened here on Wednesday, May 4, at the 
Wartburg Castle. Festivities included an opening 
speech by Bishop Werner Leich, chairman of the 
Luther committee of the Evangelical Churches in the 
GDR, and a church service led by Dr. Carl Mau, the 
Swiss general secretary of the Lutheran church 
world. East Germany is the land where Martin 
Luther lived most of his life, so that the GDR’s 
emphasis on the historical event is not out of place. 

Eisenach is the place where Martin Luther studied 
from 1498 to 1501. Here he found refuge in Wart- 
burg Castle as ‘‘Junker George,’’ a knight, after his 
return from the famous Diet of Worms in 1521. Here 
he translated the New Testament into German, 
thereby helping to unify the German language in 
much the same way that the King James Version did 
for the English language. 

In Eisenach, in 1948, 13 Lutheran churches, 2 
Reformed and 12 United churches, and_ the 
Evangelical Church of the Union formed the 
Evangelical Church (EKD) of Germany. Since 1969 
the GDR part of it formed its own Federation of 
Evangelical Churches in the GDR. 

The Gotta House of Luther’s early student days in 
Eisenach and the Wartburg have both been restored. 
They draw about 300,000 visitors annually. 


Berlin Most of our time on the Wednesday 
was spent on the bus to East Berlin. The stop there 
included a short tour of the city — not too close to 
the wall — and a visit to St. Cecilianhof in Potsdam 
where negotiations took place after the war to divide 
Germany among the four superpowers: the U.S.A., 
the U.S.S.R., England and France. 

The evening of our arrival, some of us took a walk 
down Unter den Linden Street, the historic centre of 
Berlin, just East of the Brandenburg Gate, with its 
many beautiful old buildings. A memorial service 
was being held just off the street on the site and in 
memory of Hitler’s bookburning in 1933 of the 
works of some two hundred banned authors. 
Reportedly some 50,000 people attended the open-air 
event. 

Not much was said about the wall, except that it 
was erected to keep GDR currency and lower-priced 
products from leaving the country. Most of us on the 
tour knew it was to keep its people in, so we didn’t 
argue the point. 

Our hotel, the Palast Hotel, was one of three in the 
GDR built by the Swedes up to western standards to 
attract westerners and their western currency. In fact, 
only western currency is accepted there. 

The sharp contrast between the two Germanies is 
immediately obvious as one enters the Allied sector. 
The opportunity to buy and sell freely is obvious in 
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The Luther statue in Eisenach, 
GDR. The visible faces of the base 
depict Luther as a young boy with 
Frau Gotta, and translating the 
Bible into German. 


the many neon signs, the colourful store-fronts, and 
the busy streets with its scores of cars, something 
quite noticeably absent on the other side. _ 

Curiously enough, the two parts of the city have a 
sort of interdependent existence. Ninety per cent of 
West Berlin’s gasoline comes from the GDR. The 
city’s S-Bahn or street rail is operated on both sides 
by the West, and the railway is operated by the East. 
East Berlin is the historic part of town, whereas the 
West is largely twentieth century — having been 
bombed heavily during the last war. 

Although the Berlin stop was a sideshow to the 
Martin Luther tour it helped to bring out the contrast 
in the freedom to travel about and in expressing 
oneself. One wonders how the spiritual state of the 
church compares in the two halves of the nation. 
There is not much Western influence in the East and 
communication in that direction is not easy. But the 
church in the West does use some educational 
material from the East. Is the church under the gun 
perhaps the more vibrant? 

There are three access roads from the Federal 
Republic to the island of Berlin, passing through the 
GDR. Leaving the access route into the republic took 
less time than did the entry, but there were still about 
six posts or stations that made up the eastern part of 
customs; our passports were checked twice. There 
was one simple checkpoint on the western side. 


Worms / Speyer / Mainz / Heidelberg All 
four places were part of a busy day after an overnight 
stay in Frankfurt. We visited Worms where Luther 
took his stand before the Diet, April 16 to 26 in 1521, 
although the place of the inquisition no longer 
stands. Here Luther came before the Emperor 
Charles V to say that he could not retract his 
statements or any of his writings. 


Veste Coburg, the castle where 
Luther stayed while the Augsburg 
Confession of 1530 was being 

written. 


Luther confessed at the hearing, ‘‘I must walk in 
the fear of the Lord.... Unless I am convinced by 
scripture and plain reason, I do not accept the 
authority of popes and councils, for they have 
contradicted each other — my conscience is captive 
to the Word of God. I cannot and I will not recant 
anything, for to go against conscience is neither right 
nor safe. God help me. Amen.’”’ According to 
biographer Roland H. Bainton, the earliest printed 
version had added the words: ‘‘Here I stand, I cannot 
do otherwise.’’ Bainton notes that ‘‘The words, 
though not recorded on the spot, may nevertheless be 
genuine, because the listeners at the moment may 
have been too moved to write.”’ 

Eight days after his departure from Worms, 
Luther was kidnapped and hidden in the Wartburg in 
Eisenach. 

_ We stopped in at Speyer and its cathedral, and 
visited the Gutenberg museum in Mainz with its 
collection of original Bibles and printing presses. The 

last historic site, which had nothing to do with the 

reformer, was romantic Heidelberg where we toured 
the castle with its 55,000 gallon wine vat. 

The guided tour ended in Frankfurt that Saturday 
evening. 

I attended a Lutheran service that’ following 
morning, understanding little of it. But I enjoyed the 
singing. Since it was Pentecost, some 25 young 
people were confirmed in their faith that morning in 
the two-and-a-half-hour service. 


Augsburg Since my tour did not include a 
number of other Martin Luther places, I set out to 
visit them on my own, going about the country by 
train. 

In Augsburg, Luther stayed on his way to Rome in 
1510 and in October, 1518, he met there with the 


Pope’s emissary, Cajetan, who asked him to recant 
his heretical teachings. Luther escaped the town 
through a hole in the town wall, which is supposedly 
the one that remains today. 

The famous Augsburg Confession was signed here 
in 1530. Luther stayed in Coburg many miles to the 
north. Not all the historical buildings remain but 
there are many historic shields on buildings about 
town mentioning events that took place there. St. 
Anna’s Kirche, where Luther stayed during his 
meeting with Cajetan, is still there. 

Also of interest here is the Fuggerrei, a city area of 
many houses built in Luther’s time by the Fugger 
family for poor people. The Fuggers, the bankers of 
the 15th and 16th century, were the ones who loaned 
money to the Catholic Church, especially for the 
building of St. Peters for which indulgences were also 
sold to provide collateral for the loans. The Fuggerai 
homes still only cost the equivalent of one guilder to 
rent for six months, that is less than one dollar. 


Coburg Coburg, which lies near the East- 
West border is on an old road between Augsburg and 
Eisenach (and the Wartburg), and was part of my 
tour because of the Veste Coburg where Luther 
stayed during the three months of the Augsburg 
negotiations that led to the signing of the confession 
in 1530. This too is another magnificent castle on a 
mountaintop with a ‘‘Martin Luther room,’’ and an 
interesting museum. 


Nuremberg Nuremberg is a unique town 
noted for its beautiful shops. It received high praise 
from Martin Luther because it was the first town to 
become officially Protestant. The Germanisches 
Museum there is hosting a sizeable display of artwork 
dating from the time of Luther. 

The 500 items on display from Luther’s lifetime 
were brought in from many different countries and 
were arranged to show the development of the 
Reformation, the economic and social conditions of 
the time, and the other prominent contemporary 
reformers. All in all, there are 15 sections to the 
exhibition. 

Germany is ready for the Luther anniversary. 
Visitors to the homeland of Luther this year will be 
provided with a vivid lesson in Reformation history 
that will not soon be forgotten. O 


Mr. de Vries is an editor with Paideia 
Press, Jordan Station, Ontario, and a 
free-lance writer. 
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William Klempa 


Dr.. William Klempa, Principal of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, was an of- 
ficial delegate from our denomination to the 
Sixth Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. His report will be carried in two 
installments of which this is the first. 


ah he good ship, ‘‘Oikoumene,’’ has been sailing 
now for thirty-five years. By ‘‘Oikoumene’’ 
(Greek for ‘‘inhabited earth’’ from which is derived 
the English word ‘‘oecumenical’’) is meant, of 
course, the World Council of Churches which uses as 
its official emblem a ship, with the cross as its mast, 
sailing in choppy waters — recently blown into heavy 
seas. It docked in Vancouver for two and a half 
weeks this summer and held its sixth, and to date 
largest assembly, with 839 delegates representing 301 
churches in over 100 countries in attendance. Coun- 
ting advisors, staff, press people and visitors, there 
were about 4,500 persons at the gathering. 

To gain a proper perspective on the Vancouver 
Assembly it is helpful first of all to describe the 
course which ‘‘Oikoumene’’ has taken during these 
past three and a half decades. 


LAUNCHED IN 1948 


‘‘“Oikoumene’’ was launched at Amsterdam in 
1948. On board were 351 delegates representing 147 
churches from 44 countries. The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada was one of the founding members 
agreeing to the basis that ‘‘The World Council of 
Churches is a fellowship of churches which confess 
the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour’’ (the 
words ‘‘according to the Scriptures and therefore 
seek to fulfil together their common calling to the 
glory of the one God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit’’ 
were added in 1961). These churches entered into a 
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‘“Or1koumene’’ 
sails to 
Vancouver 


covenant to pursue four basic purposes of the Coun- 


‘cil: 


- unity: ‘‘to call the churches to the goal of visible 
unity in one faith and in one_ eucharistic 
fellowship’’; 

- witness: ‘‘to facilitate the common witness of the 
churches’’ and ‘‘to support the churches in their 
world-wide missionary and evangelistic task’’; 

- service: ‘‘to express the common concern of the 
churches in the service of human need ... and the 
promotion of one human family in justice and 
peace’’; and 

- renewal: ‘‘to foster the renewal of the churches 
in unity, worship and mission’’. 


SUFFERS A SEA-CHANGE 


_ Today ‘‘Oikoumene’’ still sets its compass by these 
goals but during the thirty-five years, to use 
Shakespearean language, it has suffered ‘‘a sea- 
change into something rich and strange.’’ There are 
several reasons for this sea-change. 


More Churches on Ecumenical Ship 


First, ‘‘Oikoumene’’ has taken on board another 
155 churches during the past thirty-five years, most 
of which come from the third world. As a conse- 
quence, there has been a significant shift in the centre 
of gravity from North America and Western Europe 
to Africa, Asia, Latin America, the Caribbean and 
the Pacific. The first world, however, still has a 
strong voice. At Vancouver, there were 152 delegates 
from Western Europe, 131 from the U.S., and 22 
from Canada. Eastern Europe had 141 delegates, 
Africa 131, Asia 114, Latin America 30, the Middle 


East 53, Australia/New Zealand 26 and the Pacific 


piper 

The 301 churches from which these delegates came 
represent a great richness and variety: Eastern Or- 
thodox, Lutheran, Presbyterian and Reformed, 
Anglican, Methodist, Baptist, United, Disciples, 
Pentecostal, Mennonite, Friends and Independent. 
Presbyterian and Reformed have the most member 
churches: 147 representing 70 million believers. 


With many more churches and delegates on board, 
WCC assemblies have become more complex and 
also more unwieldy, although taking into account the 
large number of delegates it is remarkable how well 
the Vancouver Assembly did work. Moreover, these 
many churches and delegates represent a very broad 
spectrum of theological views ranging from the con- 
servative theology of the Orthodox and _ the 
evangelicals (who were present in Vancouver in some 
strength) to the liberal theology of those who swallow 
hard at the high Christology of the WCC basis and 
the theme, ‘‘Jesus Christ — Life of the World.”’ 


More Women, More Inclusive 


Secondly, there are also many more women on 
board. The first few assemblies were dominated by a 
male, clerical crew. At Vancouver thirty per cent of 
the delegates were women and their leadership, as so- 
meone pointed out, was ‘‘a pioneering experience for 
many men.’’ One of the best sermons was delivered 
at the opening service of worship by a woman, a lay 
Methodist preacher, Dr. Pauline Webb from 
England. A number.of women were keynote 
speakers, for example Helen Caldicott, Dorothee 
Soelle, and Mother Euphrasia. Three of the seven 
new presidents are women and they include the Very 
Rev. Lois Wilson of the United Church of Canada. 
Our Presbyterian Church in Canada delegation was 
two-thirds women: Mrs. Heather Johnston, who has 
given excellent service on the WCC Central Commit- 
tee and Miss Patti Talbot, a youth delegate who 
represented our Church very well. There was also a 
greater presence and prominence of youth in the 
Assembly. In fact, the Vancouver Assembly was a far 
more inclusive assembly than previous ones, indeed it 
was more a ‘‘people’s assembly.”’ 


Change in Captains 


A third reason for the sea-change is the change in 
captains. When the Council was formed in 1948 its 
first General Secretary was W.A. Visser’t Hooft, a 
Dutch Calvinist who was greatly influenced by the 
theology of Karl Barth. It is no wonder that the 
Council, in its early years, was described as a com- 
bination of Dutch bureaucracy, American money 
and German theology. When Visser’t Hooft retired 
he was succeeded by an American Presbyterian, Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake. Blake left in 1972 and then Dr. 
Philip Potter, a Methodist from the West Indies, 
became General Secretary. This produced a new 
combination: West Indian bureaucracy, American 
plus German money and Latin American liberation 
theology. 

Under Dr. Potter’s leadership, and in response to 
newer theological trends, there has been a shift from 
the view of councils. as gatherings dealing with ques- 
tions of faith, order and theology, to the view of 
councils and assemblies as structures concerned with 
discerning the signs of the times and responding to 
the issues of the day. Thus the criticism has been 


voiced that matters of unity, faith and order have 
been subordinated to a concern for social justice and 
political issues. Most critics would agree that the two 
concerns cannot he separated; the dispute is about 
where the primary emphasis should be placed. Dr. 
Potter’s leadership has not been universally applaud- 
ed. Some see him as excessively defensive about the 
Counci’s controversial activities. Others, who know 
him well, speak about his deep faith, his biblical ap- 
proach, his ecumenical commitment and pastoral 
concern. He will be at the helm for only another year 
and a half. 


Stormy Ecumenical Weather 


Fourthly, the ecumenical weather has become stor- 
my. It is interesting to note that while earlier WCC 
emblems show the ecumenical ship in choppy waters 
the logo for the Vancouver Assembly pictures it sail- 
ing in heavy seas. 

What has churned up the ecumenical waters? 
Thirty-five years ago, the world reality was the East- 
West conflict. This has been joined by the North- 
South conflict and the playing out of the East-West 
conflict in the Southern hemisphere. Moreover, the 
issues which our world faces have become more 
critical and complex: the nuclear threat, militarism, 
peace and justice, racism, human rights and women’s 
issues. In trying to tackle these issues which affect the 
church’s misston in the world, the Council has been 
accused, for example in a November 1981 editorial in 
Christianity Today, (a long-standing critic of the 
WCC) of playing ‘‘political poker using a stacked 
deck of leftist ideologies.’’ The editorial made 
reference to the 1978 Programme to Combat Racism 
grant to Patriotic Front guerrillas who were alleged 
to have massacred 33 missionaries and their children 
in Zimbabwe. Similar criticisms have been voiced in 
an article in Reader’s Digest (August, 1982) and by a 
60 Minutes’ programme, ‘‘The Gospel According to 
Whom”? in January, 1983. 

Both the article and the programme were grossly 
unfair and irresponsible, as was a_ front-page 
headline in the Globe and Mail on July 26, 1983, 
following the opening plenary session of the 
Assembly: ‘‘Churches’ council upholds its policy to 
aid insurgents.’’ The Council took no vote on the 
subject that day, much less does it have some kind of 
policy to aid insurgents. None of the speeches in the 
plenary session even implied what the headline 
stated. Two of the speakers, Archbishop Edward 
Scott, Anglican Church of Canada, and Dr. Allan 
Boesak of South Africa, spoke of ‘‘solidarity with 
oppressed people’’ but even Dr. Boesak in _ his 
dynamic, prophetic call for the church ‘‘to opt for 
the poor afd the oppressed’’ pointed out that within 
violent situations, the church ‘‘must help people 
understand that violence does not solve anything.’’ A 
provocative headline (aided by biased reporting) was 
selected without regard to the facts and at the ex- 
pense of truth. 
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Yet in this respect not all criticisms of the Council 
have been altogether wide of the mark. Dr. Helmut 
Thielicke, a highly respected German theologian, has 
written a foreword to the German edition of Ernest 
Lefever’s, From Amsterdam to Nairobi in which he 
deplores the fact.that the World Council has become 
increasingly ‘‘a political club instead of a represen- 
tative of the church.’’ The Council, he states, ‘‘well- 
nigh identifies itself with specific political ideas and 
systems and legitimizes their revolutionary subversive 
movements.’’ Similar criticisms have been made by 
Dr. Paul Ramsey, a theologian at Princeton Univer- 
sity, and by others. 

In its various programmes the Council has shown a 
bias in favour of the poor, the oppressed and 
marginalized. For this the Council is to be commend- 
ed since the clear teaching of the Bible is that God is 
on the side of the poor and oppressed. In carrying 
out its prophetic task the Council knows that conflict 
and criticism are inevitable. Issues which affect the 
church’s mission in the world must be addressed. 
Even Dr. Thielicke acknowledges this. ‘‘The church’’ 
he says, ‘‘should stake off the channel in which the 
ship. is to move. She marks the areas in which 
shallows are threatening and marks them clearly as 
her mission demands: racial prejudice, systems of 
terror and exploitation, and much else.’’ However, 
according to Professor Thielicke it is not the respon- 
sibility of the church to dictate how society is to 
manoeuver within the fixed channel. That is the 
responsibility of the state and of politicians. Yet for 
Christians of the Reformed persuasion, this kind of 
neat division of Church and State is far too simplistic 
and the issues of the day are far too important to be 
left solely to politicians. 

What is to be criticized is that, in exercising its bias 
in favour of the poor, the Council has adopted par- 
ticular social, economic and political positions. But 
the Bible does not specifically prescribe the political 
and economic patterns demanded by God’s 
righteousness and love. Even Gustavo Gutierrez, the 
Latin American liberation theologian who’ speaks 
strongly of the church having a ‘‘prophetic function 
of denouncing every injustice’? and of living in 
‘authentic solidarity with the poor,’’ is quite candid 
in stating, ‘‘my personal option for the socialist way 
is not a conclusion drawn from evangelical premises. 
It comes from my socio-political analysis.’’ 

What is also objectionable about some of the pro- 
phetic positions which the Council has taken is that 
they have not always been the product of painstaking 
analysis and hard discussion. Jacques Ellul, the 
French lay theologian, may be overly harsh but his 
criticism needs to be heeded. ‘‘The World Council of 
Churches”’ he says, ‘‘has precipitously adopted posi- 
tions which hardly seem worth being taken seriously: 
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only poorly analyzed problems, inappropriate pro- 
posals for solutions, superficiality ....”” An executive 
secretary of the WCC Faith and Order Commission, 
Michael Kinnamon, thinks that it is ironic, in view of 
the great cultural and confessional diversity on the 
WCC staff, how uniform the world-view of some 
WCC studies are and how little real debate there is 
within the Geneva headquarters on economic and 
political issues. He writes: ‘‘There are times when I 
long to encounter a strong voice defending free enter- 
prise, traditional classroom education, or military 
buildup for national security because such voices do 
exist in the church (in great numbers) and are 
therefore necessary if we are to have a full 
ecumenical discussion....’’ It’s true. There are times 
when one has the definite impression that there is a 
WCC party line. According to Dr. Kinnamon, 
without more hard discussion ‘‘the WCC runs the 
risk of having its prophetic vision fall into a series of 
jargon-filled cliches.”’ 

So far ‘‘Oikoumene’’ has managed to steer 
through heavy seas even if it has listed quite a bit to 
the left. Sensitive to the criticism that it is ‘‘a political 
club,’’ the programme of the Vancouver Assembly 
put a rightful emphasis on worship, biblical inter- 
pretation, prayer and religious symbolism. Only 
those who did not wish to be convinced could fail to 
note how deeply spiritual and biblical the Vancouver 
Assembly was. A number of evangelicals who were 
present drafted a letter in which they spoke of the 
progress of Vancouver over the previous two 
assemblies with respect to its ‘‘overarching spiritual 
and biblical orientation.’’ The letter cited ‘‘central 
and spiritually refreshing’? worship, more space 
given to the affirmation of basic biblical themes and 
biblical messages on the nature and mission of the 
Church, under such key themes as Jesus Christ, life, 
and the world. To be sure, the evangelicals were also 
critical of some aspects of the Assembly. 


THE ASSEMBLY ITSELF 


The Assembly began with worship, and the service 
in the huge white-and-yellow-striped tent, topped 
with a cross built by Dr. John Ross of St. Andrew’s 
Hall, set an expectant tone for the 18-day gathering. 
After a period of gray skies and rain, the sun broke 
through. The service was a joyful, colourful celebra- 
tion of the gift of life and the unspeakable gift of the 
Word of Life, Jesus Christ. The service featured 
Spirited singing in several languages, drumming, the 
music of several Pacific cultures, scripture readings 
and prayers in six different languages. One of the 
most poignant moments of the service came when the 
symbols of life from various cultures were brought to 
the communion table. A small African baby, was 
handed to the general secretary, Dr. Potter, who 
rocked the baby gently in his arms while the choir 
sang ‘‘Jesus Christ — the Life of the World.’’ 

Broadcast journalist Pauline Webb delivered a 
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Women played an active role in the Sixth Assembly. Among those participating were (left to right): Pauline Webb, 


Sarah Simon, Dorothee Solle, Mother Euphrasia and Shobana Jeyasingh. 


powerful sermon on ‘‘The Word of Life.’’ She in- 
veighed against the “‘bloodletting fanaticism of our 
time as though human lives were disposable counters 
in the games of power politics.’’ She added, ‘‘not 
even the churches have clean hands in the midst of all 
this bloody mess.’’ Paying tribute to contemporary 
Christian martyrs, including Anglican Archbishop 
Luwum of Uganda, assassinated during Idi Amin’s 
regime, and Roman Catholic Archbishop Oscar 
Romero of El Salvador, Pauline Webb said, ‘‘They 
died with their clothes stained with the blood of 
sacrifice freely given for the poor and the oppressed 
....” Then she went on to point out that the shedding 
of blood can also be a symbol of creation and life. 
For a woman, it is a sign that her body is being 
prepared to give birth, if and when life is conceived 
within her. 

The public service of worship in the Pacific Col- 
iseum on the Sunday afternoon was attended by 
15,000 persons and enhanced by a superb 750-voice 
choir. Something of an extravaganza, it was not quite 
as moving as the morning worship service. It was far 
too ambitious in its attempt to trace the story of 
salvation right from creation through Christ’s 
crucifixion and resurrection, through to the promise 
of the Holy City. Readings, liturgical dance, music 
from the choir and a brass and percussion ensemble 
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were used. For me, a discordant note was introduced 
when a native Indian creation story was used which 
implied that, while man was created as a spiritual be- 
ing, the woman was created from the silt of the ocean 
floor and is therefore primeval, sensual, of the earth, 
earthy. The creation stories in Genesis do not make 
such a mistake. Both male and female are spiritual 
beings created in the image of God. Both are also of 
the earth, earthy. 

The keynote speaker for the afternoon service was 
Jean Vanier, the founder of L’Arche Homes for the 
Handicapped. In an address which was a bit long and 
repetitious, but still impressive, he challenged his 
listeners to live out their faith in Jesus. ‘‘Jesus is call- 
ing us to make community with the littlest, the 
weakest and the lost of the world,’’ he said. 


Worship at the Assembly 


Worship played an exceedingly important role, 
and in that respect the Worship Tent was a focal 
point of the Assembly’s common life during the 18 
days. It was pointed out that the Tent was a reminder 
of the tabernacle, the Tent of Worship in the Hebrew 
tradition, a temporary structure appropriate for the 
worship of a pilgrim people. Here, every morning 
from 8:15 to 8:45, every noon hour and every night, 
worship was conducted. The worship was in many 
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Worship tent panorama. 


languages, unlike the Assembly plenary sessions 
which were dominated by the use of English. The 
languages, rather than becoming a barrier to wor- 
ship, became for many a symbol of unity in the 
richness of diversity. 

One of the most moving and memorable services 
took place on the second Sunday of the Assembly 
with the celebration of the eucharist according to the 
Lima liturgy. This liturgy reflects unprecedented 
theological convergence, affirmed by the WCC Faith 
and Order Commission, on baptism, eucharist and 
ministry (a document which will be commented on in 
the second article). Some 3,500 participants 
celebrated and shared Holy Communion, the power- 
ful symbol which both unites and divides Christians, 
with sisters and brothers of many traditions, cultures 
and races. Many of the Orthodox persuasion felt that 
they could not participate. The chief celebrant was 
Archbishop Robert Runcie of England, assisted by 
six ordained ministers from other traditions and 
parts of the world, among whom were two women. 

Another service which had a great impact was the 
midnight peace vigil on August 5-6, marking the an- 
niversary of the dropping of the Atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima. The two-and-a-half-hour service of 
prayer, preaching and singing drew 3,500 worship- 
pers. Bishop Desmond Tutu, leader of the South 
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African Council of Churches who has antagonized 
authorities there by his courageous opposition to 
apartheid, spoke shortly after midnight. ‘‘When one 
looks at the state of the world today,’’ he said, ‘‘one 
says with relief, Thank God I’m not God! When you 
stand in this place where so many of God’s children 
are gathered together, you say, Thank you, God, that 
you are God! It is one of the most wonderful things 
to belong to the Church of God.’’ He continued, ‘‘If 
you do not believe in the power of prayer, take it 
from me that the age of miracles has not ceased. 
Otherwise why am I here?’’ He received sustained ap- 
plause. 


0 


(to be continued) 


Dr. Klempa is the Principal at The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


James Ross Dickey 


ip rying to give a complete and accurate picture of 
all that transpired at the Sixth Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches is a little like explaining 
the ‘‘plot’’ of any given episode of ‘‘Monty Python’s 
Flying Circus,’’ or — for those of you perchance 
unfamiliar with those British genii of the surreal, — 
like trying to write a motion picture screenplay based 
on the Acts and Proceedings of the General 
Assembly of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

What follows is not in any way an attempt at a 
definitive analysis. The Record carries, in this same 
issue, the first of two articles by theologian and 
delegate to the W.C.C. Assembly, Dr. William 
Klempa, Principal of The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. What he has to say will provide at least an 
introduction to the Council’s proceedings, with an 
eye to their significance in the development of 
Christian life and witness around the world to-day. 
He too has a difficult task. The papers issued during 
the Assembly itself are of sufficient weight and 
number to give a boost to the British Columbia forest 
industry, if nothing else. Of course books, articles, 
analyses will follow over the months and years ahead 
and will serve to inspire debate and discussion, hope 
and frustration, in church councils, halls of 
government, the secular media and, perhaps, even in 
the congregations and pews where ‘‘ordinary’’ 
Christians gather. 

Ordinary Christians, of whatever tradition, from 
wherever they came, could not but have their hearts 
gladdened by the opening Celebration held in the 
Pacific Coliseum, July 24. The sight itself — 15,000 
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men and women, every colour of the human race, 
wearing ecclesiastical vestments, dashikis and tur- 
bans, priestly black and multi-hued leisure suits, 
lifting their voices, some from wheel chairs, twisted 
in body but not in spirit, all joining the superb 750- 
member choir in ‘‘All Creatures of Our God and 
King’’ with trumpets, organ and tympany supporting 
the crescendo of praise — moved this sometimes too 
cynical observer to the edge of tears. Flash bulbs 
popped then, and throughout the afternoon’s 
proceedings, in spite of the injunction against them 
printed in the order of service, but so what. Are we 
not entitled to an extravaganza now and then too? 
Have we no need for a jump-start to our morale from 
time to time? 

The simple fact that we all were there, our presence 
witnessing to a bond that transcends and trivializes 
all other barriers, was enough. There were im- 
perfections. In the ‘‘revelation through history in 
ninety minutes’’ epic we covered everything of major 
significance from Creation to the promise of the 
Kingdom....except the Fall. Original sin does not 
appear to be a popular doctrine within the W.C.C., 
(or in quite a few places elsewhere for that matter). It 
does have an annoying tendency to get in the way of 
Utopias. 

The liturgical dancers had the impossible task of 
being on stage for almost the whole time. One 
celebrant was given to remark that after a while she 
had to quit looking at them, they were making her 
sea-sick. 

But all in all, it was a grand and glorious public 
testimony. 

It was at the opening celebration that the 
dissidents, the pickets, the grim and determined 
opponents (though some smiled grimly) made their 
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first appearances. ‘‘Pastor Jack Glass and _ his 
Scottish friends,’’ in matching tartan jackets, 
displayed a banner with that identifying heraldic 
device and a few less than kind words about the 
W.C.C. Mr. Glass is considered to be ‘‘a bit ex- 
treme’’ by the Rev. Ian Paisley. Mr. Paisley was also 
there letting all within range of his voice — those 
from Seattle to Surrey — that ‘‘The World Council 
of Churches was the Antichrist!’’ Mr. Paisley should 
have attended the plenary and business sessions. If 
the Antichrist is as ridden with bureaucratic, 
financial, organizational and theological divisions as 
is the W.C.C., the forces of Good have a breathing 
spell for a few centuries yet. Dr. Carl McIntyre, head 
of the ‘‘rival but much smaller International Council 
of Christian Churches’’ was also present (McIntyre 
and his organization has cast Dr. Billy Graham out 
beyond the pale ... too liberal and careless about 
those with whom he co-operates). Bob Jones III of 
the ‘‘University’’ of the same name (from whence 
Mr. Paisley has his honorary doctorate,) joined the 
fray. The popular press gave the picketers much 
more attention than they deserved. Such ‘‘dialogue’’ 
as did ensue from their presence was a little like a 
conversation between the mute and the deaf. Though 
their numbers and influence were insignificant, the 
World Council should really consider paying these 
men to show up. They, albéit unintentionally, bestow 


a credibility to the W.C.C. that makes other critics — 


suspect by association. 


I: the mountainous terrain of the agenda two 
jssues stood out like twin peaks, casting their 
shadows on almost everything else: the nuclear arms 
build-up and the plight of oppressed peoples, 
especially in the southern hemisphere. There was 
some tension among delegates as to which peak was 
(or should be) the highest. Third World represen- 
tatives were decidedly fearful that the nuclear arms 
question might dominate discussion to the point 
where economic, social and political injustice issues 
would be given secondary importance. The word 
‘*nuclear’’ doesn’t even carry any meaning for many 
members of Third World churches who are much 
more concerned with basics such as clean water, 
medical services, food and getting out from under the 
heel of racist and/or totalitarian regimes. 

An attempt to bridge the two peaks was made by 
frequent references to there being ‘‘no such thing as 
peace with injustice’ and the fact that ‘‘peace with 
injustice is worse than war.’’ In spite of their initial 
appeal statements such as these are at least a little 
superficial, to this reporter anyway. Slogans usually 
don’t bear close examination. Is peace with injustice 
actually worse than war? Is there such a thing as a 
perfectly just society? Can war be dismissed so 
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quickly as always being the least of two or more 
evils? The difficulty with distinctions like this is that, 
in drawing them, one is left open to the charge of 
being in favour of seemingly intractable, in- 
stitutionalized injustice such as apartheid. But surely, 
in an imperfect world there are injustices which can 
be fought and dealt with short of war. Some less than 
just systems have brought a measure of good with 
them. To a non-citizen of the Roman Empire the 
‘*peace’’ enforced was less than perfect, less than 
just. But the same peace made the rapid spread of the 
gospel easier, permitting unhampered travel — in- 
deed, allowing for greater freedom of movement 
than exists to-day. © 

The Utopian view on disarmament prevailed 
however. The policy statement on Peace and Justice 
was presented by the Stated Clerk of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., (now the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.),) Dr. William P. 
Thompson. The paper asked the churches to declare 
unequivocally ‘‘that the production, deployment, as 
well as the use of nuclear weapons are a crime against 
humanity and must be condemned on ethical and 
theological grounds.’’ Some argued against the 
statement on the grounds that it could be interpreted 
as a call for unilateral disarmament and Dr. 
Thompson, at a _ later press conference, 
acknowledged that this interpretation was a possible 
inference. 

Bishop John Habgood, an Anglican from New 
Zealand and moderator of the W.C.C.’s Amsterdam 
disarmament hearings in 1981, fought an un- 
successful battle to have the statement moderated. 
‘‘In some ways, this statement distorts the balance of 
that (the Amsterdam) report,’’ he said. ‘‘Where 
(that) report is carefully worded, this statement 
exaggerates. Where (that) report draws a careful 
distinction between theological judgments and 
practical recommendations, this statement confuses 
the two.’’ He received some support, most notable 
from Bishop David Preus of the American Lutheran 
Church, but there were those who felt that the 
statement hadn’t gone far enough. Perhaps the latter 
were influenced and spurred on by the witness of the 
delegation from the Pacific islands, testing ground 
for nuclear weapons for decades now. Their story of 
displacement, of illness related to the testing, birth 
defects in their children and irreparable damage to 
the ecology of that beautiful region, was both 
moving and effective. 

Perhaps as moving, but not as effective was a 
speech delivered by Dr. Helen Caldicott, a prominent 
peace advocate who has gained fame and expesure 
for her work in the film ‘‘If You Love This Planet.”’ 

She gave a graphic description of the aftermath of 
a nuclear strike — all the more graphic because she is 
a medical doctor. In any discussion on disarmament, 
it helps to keep in mind the horror of the possible 
alternative. However, she did her cause no service by 
linking the accumulation of missiles in the countries 


with nuclear strike capability with a Freudian fear of 
impotence on the part of the leaders of those 
countries. Indeed, two of the six nations possessing 
the bomb have women prime ministers: Margaret 
Thatcher of Britain and Indira Ghandi of India ... 
but perhaps Dr. Caldicott has doubts about their 
gender. Dr. Caldicott also called on women to take a 
prominent place in the peace movement since they, 
more than men, love and appreciate life by virtue of 
the fact that they give birth to it. She also gave the 
world a termination date if nothing is done — 
November 1984. 

The delegates who concerned themselves primarily 
with the issues of various kinds of oppression, largely 
in the Third World, though Canadian Indian land 
claims played a prominent part in the discussion as 
well — found themselves in a slightly paradoxical 
position. Though they did NOT advocate armed 
insurrection, under the banner of liberation 
theology, they stopped just short of such an en- 
dorsation, warning us, quite understandably, that we 
should not be surprised if guerrilla warfare breaks 
out when that is the only means of change left open. 
Thus, they were placed in the position of calling on 
the church to oppose a BIG war, (is anyone in 
favour?) little wars might be all right in that they 
serve the cause of justice. 


C hristians from Western Europe and North 
America must pick their way carefully among 
the criticisms and impressions of their brothers and 
sisters in the Third World. One of the benefits 
garnered from an Assembly such as Vancouver’s is 
the encounter with Christians who daily live under 
conditions that hark back to the times of persecution 
in the early church. It is true that delegates to such an 
Assembly may not be truly representative of their 
churches simply by virtue of the fact that they were 
selected and financed or in some other way able to 
make the journey, but they are representative 
enough. It is entirely understandable that such 
Christians grow a little weary of our cries for 
patience. They are living reminders of the gospel’s 
overriding concern with the poor, the outcast, the 
oppressed. 

However in this concern, the W.C.C. and the 
Church itself must also be wary of falling into a kind 
of reverse Constantianism. When, in the fourth 
century, the Emperor Constantine became a 
Christian the church became entangled with the state, 
identified with the power structures, in a way that 
intervening centuries have not alleviated. There is, 
to-day, a danger, perhaps a healthier danger, but a 
danger nonetheless, of the church identifying un- 
critically and completely with the powers-in-waiting, 
with the revolutionary and under-class in trouble 
spots the world over. The struggle for power, 
however just the original motives, can be and usually 
is, corrupting in itself. It helps immensely when those 
engaged in such struggles are self-critical, when Third 
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Courtesy: The Summer Ubyssey 


Dr. Philip Potter, (left) and Archbishop E.W. 
Scott, Moderator of the Central Committee, in 
procession to opening worship. 
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World representatives feel free enough with Western 
Christians to acknowledge that not a// of their 
burdens are attributable to imperialism, multi- 
nationals, etc. But if the time for that has not yet 
fully arrived, caution must be exercised in identifying 
any ‘‘ism’’ and party, as the embodiment of the 
Gospel. Such forces may be, in God’s plan, tools for 
change. So were the Chaldeans, Assyrians, etc., in 
the Old Testament. But the manifestation of Christ’s 
Kingdom? ... No. 

The Assembly seemed to be in general accord on 
the principle that both capitalism and communism 
were spent forces — an easier statement to make in 
Vancouver than in Phnom Penh. Indeed, when 
Dutch economist Jan Pronk made a speech in which 
he proposed less than revolutionary changes to the 
existing economic order — emphasising the mutual 
interdependence of North and South, calling for 
changes in the International Monetary Fund’s loan 
system, changes in commodity pricing and so on, it 
fell rather flat. It almost seemed as if there was a 
general disappointment with the idea that the existing 


order, with enough adjustments, could be made to — 


work for the benefit of all. 
The unity of the church has always been a concern 


"Ties are so many things to write about, with a 
gathering of this size, and so little space to write 
in. There were many fine secondary programmes, 
such as those at the centre for women called ‘‘The 
Well,’’ art and film exhibits, the ‘‘Agora,’’ a market- 
place of exhibits ranging all the way from pro-life 
group to Amnesty International to United Church 
and Roman Catholic homosexual rights represen- 
tatives. None of the exhibits, as a matter of policy, 
bore any kind of official endorsation from the 
WiG:C, 

The Canadian contribution was immense and a 
source of some pride. Some people, such as the Rev. 
William Perry of West Vancouver, had served on the 
Vancouver Planning Committee since 1978! The 
locally planned events were as interesting and as 
valuable as much of the rest of the agenda. 

The Canadian presentation at the plenary session 
devoted to the host country was a musical play that 
was designed to give the non-Canadians a grasp of 
‘‘what Canada is all about.’’ It consisted of a thumb- 
nail sketch (rather than a ‘‘Reader’s Digest’’ version) 
of Canadian history from John Cabot to the present, 
with a special emphasis on the role of the churches. 
This nearly impossible task was brought off quite 
well and the ultimate judges of its comprehensibility 
— non-Canadians — generally found it both in- 
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perhaps in the tiny 


of the World Council and remains so, though it 
seems to have slipped a little in the list of important 
issues. Progress has been made, though most often it 
seems to be three steps forward, two steps back. 
Undoubtedly, the worship services were a unifying 
force in spite of existing differences. The ‘‘Lima 
liturgy’’ carefully assembled and designed to be as all 
encompassing as possible, did not encompass the 
Orthodox, who would not, or could not, participate 
in the Eucharist. The Roman Catholic observers felt 
that though the liturgy was valid, the celebrant might 
not always be — though in the case of Archbishop 
Runcie (of Canterbury) they acknowledged his 
validity as celebrant. The Orthodox have little in- 
clination for unity as the W.C.C. understands it. 
They are further away from any visible manifestation 
of unity with the Protestant world than the Roman 
Catholics, who are almost as much beyond the true 
church as we are in their eyes. 

Another paradox confronted the World Council in 
that they ended up penalizing united churches by 
giving them less delegates as one church than as two 
or more. They will be working on this problem. 

Meanwhile, waiting for the organic unity that 
remains a dream, it is good to remember the open 
communion, recognition of the universality of 
baptism and the acceptance of other 
ministerial/priestly orders that is part of being a 
Presbyterian. 


formative and delightful. (This in spite of some 
impersonations of Prime Minister Trudeau and 
Premier Rene Levesque that must have been lost on 
the crowd.) 

The Press were there in great numbers — everyone 
from Pravda to The Presbyterian Record. Provided 
with simultaneous translation sets (five languages), 
five pounds of press releases, fifty typewriters, 
telephones, television, and two or more press con- 
ferences daily, we had little to complain about except 
the press section in the plenary hall — a gymnasium 
in which we were seated high enough up to get nose- 
bleed and on benches designed for muppets. Many 
press representatives endured the seating once or 
twice then opted for the closed-circuit coverage on 
the two television sets in the news-room. 

An Assembly of three weeks duration, of this size 
and scope, with as much on its agenda as this one 
had, becomes, in a very short while, something of an 
endurance test. Though bureaucracies the world over 
are best at enduring, and often win that way, (as they 
largely did in Vancouver), the message and presence 
of the Man from Nazareth work their way in — 
spaces between official 
pronouncements but as part of the mix nonetheless. 
After all the W.C.C. did gather in his name. 
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Time 


Gone ts another day 

etched in the ledgers of time. 
Gone ate the joys, 

the tears, the woe I knew today, 
gone to become 

the memories of tomorrow. 
Poorer I will be without them; 
richer I am because of them, 
for friends they were 

in whatever guise 

they hailed me. 


Jean Woodward Larsen 
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God’s 


misunderstood 


freedom 


by John Barclay Burns 


‘The Spirit of the Lord has been given to me, 


for he has anointed me. 


He has sent me to bring good news to the poor, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives and give the blind new sight, 
to set the downtrodden free, to proclaim the Lord’s year of favour.’’ 


qi he freedom fighter is a familiar figure in our 
world. Depending on whose side you happen to 
be, you call him a guerrilla or a terrorist.He (or she) 
hijacks aircraft, takes hostages, murders in- 
discriminately and thumbs his nose at the most 
powerful nations in the world. Our reactions swing 
from ineffectual rage to black despair at this 
escalation of terror. To the honest citizen of an 
honest democracy, the freedom fighter is an enigma, 
pursuing ends which hardly seem worth the trouble. 
After all, to the poor peasant in a tiny banana 
republic, government by the left will be just as un- 
caring and oppressive as government by the right. 
For our governments to side with one or the other is 
simply the hypocrisy of political expediency and 
international diplomacy. A gulf of incomprehension 
lies between the terrorist who appears on the screen 
and the suburbanite in his reclining vinyl-covered 
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chair with its fabric seat. 

Perhaps our lack of understanding stems from 
forgetfulness. I grew up believing that my mediaeval 
Scottish ancestors, who ambushed the English and 
murdered their government officials, were heroes. 
Americans applaud the heroism of those who did 
similar things to the perpetrators of colonial op- 
pression in the 1770s. The British government took 
quite a different view. Today’s terrorism may seem 
violent and meaningless, but our ordered way of life 
is the exception rather than the rule in the annals of 
human history. The freedom fighter is no new 
phenomenon. He is our past rising to greet us. Some 
of our liberties were bought by ‘‘terrorists.”’ 

Freedom fighters are part of the flux of history, an 
inescapable fact in a fallen world. The World 
Council of Churches has come in for a lot of criticism 
from people in the pews for its grants to so-called 


liberation movements in the ‘Third World.’ I 
happen to feel that some of that criticism is justified. 
But I also feel that it stems from a gut-reaction, 
rather than from informed Christian theology. We 
have to give a valid reason to those whom we feel 
misuse the freedom of God which we find in the Bible 
and experience in our lives. 

In view of the fact that freedom fighting is part of 
history, it cannot surprise us that radical theologians 
have turned to Scripture to find fuel for their fires. 
Moses is an obvious prototype. He is the man who 
saw the plight of his people and killed one of their 
Egyptian oppressors. Like many other freedom 
fighters Moses was raised in the bosom of those he 
grew to hate. Though he lived in royal comfort, he 
suffered for his people. Egyptian royalty were 
devoted visitors of the public works they undertook 
and Moses doubtless saw much oppression of the 
Hebrews on these tours. But his act of murder was a 
one-time gesture of rage, a futile act leading to exile. 
It was neither planned, nor premeditated. Moses was 
no Trotsky in exile in Mexico, plotting the downfall 
of the factions that had driven him from power. 
Moses fled to Midian, became a shepherd there, and 
settled down to a life bounded by the 8:15 to town 
and the 5:10 home, with garden, golf and the kids 
over the weekend. 

By those curious twists in the plan of God which 
disconcert us so much, Moses was called to be a real 
liberator. And he was a reluctant candidate who 
offered God every conceivable excuse. So there is no 
point in left-wing theologians of the World Council 
of Churches claiming Moses as a prototype. The 
author of the book of Exodus is a shrewd observer of 
the human soul. He distinguishes sharply between the 
angry youth who struck down the Egyptian foreman 
and the man who met God in a bush which burned, 
but wasn’t consumed. 

‘Moses had to learn the hard lesson that freedom is 
not found through violence or successful gestures of 
resistance. True freedom comes through the painful 
maturing of the will of God in each human life. 
Freedom from political oppression does not always 
make a people truly free. There may well be freer 
spirits in the appalling death-camps of Siberia than in 
the sinister corridors of Kremlin power. 

For forty years the Hebrews were trapped in the 
wilderness — between a fond remembrance of well- 
fed days in the lush lands of the Nile Delta and a 
promised land which seemed like a perpetually fading 
mirage. How many people in our society are truly 
free — bounded by a past shrouded in nostalgia and 
a future of uncertainty and anxiety? In the op- 
pression of Egypt the milk and honey flowed. In the 
freedom of the desert there was a strange bread 
which melted with the rising sun. The editor of 
Exodus, writing after the experience of centuries, 
knew perfectly well that the freedom of his people 
came from God and not from acts of terrorism, 
however justifiable. It was God who spoke in the 


burning bush, God who convinced the pharaoh to 
‘let my people go.’’ He rolled back the sea and 
parted the Jordan to allow his people to flood into 
the Promised Land. They were an unheroic and 
complaining group for whom _ freedom’ was 
sometimes too painful. But of such unheroic stuff 
God made a free people. 


Ap he idea of the Christian ‘‘freedom fighter’’ has 
been attached to Jesus Christ himself, with even 
less justification. The Jews of Jesus’ day wanted 
freedom from Roman rule more than anything else in 
the world, freedom at any price. Gangs of cut-throat 
terrorists roamed the Judaean countryside, often led 
by self-appointed messiahs. So when Jesus of 
Nazareth stood up in the local synagogue and 
preached liberty to prisoners and freedom for the 
oppressed, most of those who heard him thought that 
he was talking in political terms. Here was another 
Moses about to set his people free. Up to the last 
moment his disciples hoped for this. Some suggest 
that Judas tried to force him to play his political 
hand in the Garden of Gethsemane. Matthew, the 
Roman employee, and Judas the zealot, must have 
been uneasy associates in the little band of disciples. 

To portray Jesus as a failed revolutionary and to 
use his name in the cause of political freedom has no 
support in the Gospels. Of course, to use Christ or 
his Church to bolster an oppressive conservative 
regime is just as bad. Jesus opposed confrontation 
with Rome. He never encouraged the Messianic 
hopes of his deluded disciples. And if freedom meant 
raising the banner of nationalism then he was not 
prepared to do so. Ignoring political or national 
freedom, he spoke of a total obedience to God which 
would bring inner freedom. It was a freedom beyond 
the ‘‘Roman peace,’’ the pax Romana or the 
religious establishment of the Jews. This. freedom 
was God’s gift. 

Then, as now, the freedom of which Jesus spoke 
was regarded as impractical and unattainable. But it 
was God who set his people free by the hand of 
Moses, a fact certainly not recorded in the annals of 
the Egyptian New Kingdom, where freedom meant 
being a free-born Egyptian in the most marvellous 
country in the world. It was God who gave Jesus 
freedom on the Cross, at a time when freedom meant 
the proud boast civis Romanus sum, ‘‘1 ama Roman - 
citizen.’’ It was God who liberated Saul of Tarsus 
from the chains of his narrow religious upbringing. 
Why did Paul write so passionately about this 
freedom in his letter to the Christian communities in 
Galatia? Simply because he did not want them to 
slide back into religious servitude. There were those 
who fought to retain Christianity as a superior kind 
of Jewish sect — among them were relations of 
Jesus. 

Was Jesus then, simply proclaiming some kind of 
“inner’’ liberation, a spiritual freedom, which has 
nothing to do with the concerns of the world? Or 
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does Christian freedom, God’s gift, have anything to 
do with political and social freedom as we un- 
derstand them? Yes it does, but it must come from 
God. The fallacy of so much recent Christian 
thinking has been to imagine that if we indulge in all 
kinds of social programmes, helping and freeing 
people, then spiritual freedom, inner peace, will 
come. Wrong — it is from our discovery of the 
marvels of God’s inner freedom that we turn to the 
world in love. And the two are inseparable in the true 
Christian. We do want to help the poor, to 
rehabilitate those trapped in misfortune and to free 
the oppressed. How the church and the individual 
Christian set about that is another matter altogether. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Poland is an 
excellent example of the dilemma which we face in 
the quest for true freedom. Certainly it desires that 
the people of Poland enjoy the benefits of democracy 
— such as they are in this imperfect life. But it cannot 
reduce its mission to the demand for free labour 
organizations; the freedom which it offers is far more 
than that. The church can never limit God’s freedom 
to a human condition. And when church and state 
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have combined to effect a ‘‘Christian’’ society, some 
of the most shameful acts in human history have 
occurred. It is for these reasons that no Christian can 
completely commit himself or herself to any freedom 
movement which falls short of the freedom for which 
Christ has set us free. And we are set free to love. 
Martin Luther King was successful where violent 
reaction had failed because he appealed as a 
Christian to Christians; for in Christ ‘‘there is neither 
Jew, nor Greek, bond nor free.’’ God’s freedom is 
difficult and delicate to manage in sinful society and 
we should always bear in mind our Lord’s caution 
that we should be harmless as doves, but wise as 
serpents. 

What is the nature of Christ’s freedom? Well it is 
not freedom to do as we like, freedom from illness 
and tragedy, freedom to do with our possessions as 
we like; nor is it a political system which we happen 
to find appealing. The only freedom the disciples 
found was freedom to do God’s will. We are God’s 
children, sharing his concerns, at home in his 
household and allowing the mind and the love of his 
Son Jesus Christ to be formed in us daily. Our future 
belongs to God, nothing that can happen will take his 
love from us and the day of our death will be the day 
of new life. Jesus proclaimed that first and then, as a 
pledge of God’s kingdom, he healed the sick, fed the 
hungry, made the lame walk and gave sight to the 
blind. If God’s freedom were to spread through the 
world there would be no sides, neither left nor right. 
But true freedom on earth, like peace in the song, has 
to begin ‘‘with me.’’ So when we get angry with 
church organizations for supporting freedom 
movements we consider to be wrong and violent, we 
make our voices heard in love, pointing them to a 
higher freedom which they must seek. The church 
must never, ever, become a political pawn, for that is 
spiritual suicide. To pray for a free world, to educate 
others for freedom and to do whatever we can in 
practical help — these things we can and these things 
we must do: ‘‘thy kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven.’’ It may be that you and I by 
living the Christian life fully, by finding freedom, by 
sharing freedom and by helping to bring God’s 
kingdom into the world — it may be that we are the 
true fighters for freedom. ‘‘For freedom Christ has 
set you free,’’ wrote Paul to the Galatians, ‘‘be firm 
about it, and never become slaves again.’’ Oo 


Dr. Burns is minister of Providence 
Presbyterian Church, Fairfax, Virginia. 
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Theology — a universal human 
responsibility Theology is every person’s work, i.e., 
theology is the work which coincides with being sons 
and daughters of God, destined for the kingdom of 
God. In his address to the council of the Areopagus 
at Athens Paul opined that all people everywhere, the 
‘‘divine offspring,’’ are ordained to seek God ‘‘in the 
hope that they might feel after him and find him’’ 
(Acts 17:27). This means that men and women by 
virtue of their humanity are to be theologically 
engaged. They have to do with God; this is the 
supreme, inescapable fact of their existence. Despite 
their abysmal prodigality, they are inviolably God- 
related; despite the intensity of their self-imposed 
darkness, a divine light that cannot be extinguished 


flickers within them. So it is that a// reflection which 
derives from this primal orientation, i.e. a// reflection 
resulting upon the ultimate meaning of existence — 
all reflection resulting from ‘‘having to do with 
God’’ — is theological. Theology is a universal 
human responsibility. Neglect of this task is a sin 
against one’s own self, a violation and abandonment 
of one’s own destiny. 


‘“Academic Theology’’ vs. ‘‘Authentic Theology’’ 
It is a fundamental distortion, therefore, to suppose 
that theology is exclusively or even principally the 
highly technical work of erudite scholars ensconced 
behind the stately and forbidding walls of seminaries 
and universities. It is simply erroneous to assume that 
one becomes a theologian by virtue of — a 
curriculum! The very juxtaposition of terms 
‘‘academic theology’’ and ‘authentic theology’’ is 
troublesome and suspicious. If by academic one 
means the detached, ‘‘objective’? approach to 
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religious-ethical questions, no such thing as academic 
theology can exist. According to Protestant 
theologian Paul Tillich, the first and essential 
prerequisite for entering the ‘‘theological circle’’ is 
religious experience. One ‘‘must have made an ex- 
istential decision; he must be in the situation of 
faith.’ (Paul Tillich, ‘‘Systematic Theology’? — 
University of Chicago Press, 1951 — vol. I, p. 10.) 
‘Authentic theology,’”’ in a word, can be derived on- 
ly from an encounter with God, an encounter, in 
turn, which gives rise to agonizing reflection as to the 
significance and implications of this encounter. 
Theology can only be, in the tradition of Augustine 
and Anselm, ‘‘faith seeking understanding.’’ The 
pursuit of a so-called academic theology lacks 
seriousness and depth precisely because the questions 
posed by this theology are not derived from the 
thinker’s own personal quest for redemptive truth 
and meaning. 


Heretics in the Truth I have suggested the 
proposition ‘‘theology is every person’s work.” This 
proposal is predicated upon an anthropological 
consideration, viz., humanity’s relationship to God 
as the determinative fact of human existence. I wish 
now to address myself to a more practical con- 
sideration. 

I will confine my attention and subsequent 
remarks to men and women in the church, those who 
occupy the pew, who therefore are the recipients of 
religious instruction from pulpit and lectern. The 
laity must be able to separate the chaff from the 
wheat, i.e., make critical and intelligent judgments 
about the relative validity of theological assertions 
and contentions. Otherwise, they are vulnerable. 
Otherwise they are tossed dizzily about upon a sea of 
conflicting opinion without any mechanism for the 
establishment of their own course and destination. 


The option of deliberate provincialism One option, 
of course, is simply to withdraw from the arena of 
theological discussion into a narrow and protective 
denominational or congregational shell. But to do so 
is to adopt a posture or attitude at least as bad as the 
confusion resulting from an exposure for which one 
is intellectually unprepared. Deliberate provincialism 
is a sign not only of intellectual insecurity but also of 
a diseased and crippled faith, a faith lacking vitality 
and courage. The more vital one’s faith, the greater 
its need for exploration, the greater the mind’s 
flexibility to assimilate a variety of viewpoints and 
possibilities. Faith means intellectual mobility and 
inquisitiveness. 

Lay men and women must be prepared to think for 
themselves, to arrive at their own conclusions vis-a- 
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vis the authority of the church. They have this 
obligation. Simply to accept uncritically the officially 
sanctioned dogma of the church and to listen 
passively and docilely to the preacher as the ordained 
exponent of this dogma, is not an expression of piety, 
as one might suppose; it is not a proper expression of 
esteem for and fidelity to the Church or the Bible. It 
is, on the contrary, the abandonment of privilege and 
responsibility. It is infidelity to the Protestant 
heritage and ideal. 


The heresy of believing without inquiring Of this 
ideal there is no greater expression than is found in 
John Milton’s tract Areopagitica. Milton suggests 
that accepting the truth purely on the basis of an 


‘Deliberate provincialism is a sign not 
only of intellectual insecurity 
but also of a diseased and crippled 


faith, 
a faith lacking vitality 
and courage.’’ 


authority external to oneself (Bible, church, synod, 
creed), i.e., without question, without investigation 
or personal investment of any kind, is a species of 
heresy. ‘‘A man may be a heretic in the truth; and if 
he believes things only because his Pastor says so, or 
the Assembly so determines, without knowing other 
reasons, though his belief be true, yet the very truth 
he holds, becomes heresy.’’ (John Milton, ‘‘Com- 
plete Poetry and Selected Prose of John Milton’ — 
New York, Random House, Inc., 1950, p. 708.) 
Heresy — what might more properly be called the 


mentality of heresy — is not simply a matter of. 


believing the erroneous or holding the false to be 
true, but heresy is believing what one is told to 
believe without knowing why, without the agony ofa 
personal search. 

Lay men and women are as responsible as the 
pastor, as responsible as the ‘‘professor of theology”’ 
for that matter, for their religious beliefs and 
theological conclusions. They may not have the same 
time to invest in study, and they may not have equal 
benefit of classroom instruction, but the seriousness 
with which they take the matter of their religious 
beliefs should be no less intense. The laity need not 
be theological specialists in order to attain 
theological self-reliance. 


— 


ae 


‘| PROTESTANT MENTALITY 
The protestant view of authority The relation- 
ship of lay men and women to authority, and the 
influence of that relationship upon one’s definition 
of theological responsibility is, in my judgment, of 
particular importance for the Protestant. Over two 
hundred years ago the French _ philosopher, 
Rousseau, in a terse comparison between Protestant 
and Catholic postures, articulated the Protestant 
thesis with respect to authority: ‘‘Protestants, in 
general, are better instructed in the principles of their 
religion than Catholics; the reason is obvious, the 
doctrine of the former requires discussion, of the lat- 
ter a blind submission; the Catholic must content 
himself with the decision of others, the Protestant 
must learn to decide for himself.’’ The tenacious and 
steadfast refusal to submit blindly to ecclesiastical 
authority, the obstinate insistence upon deciding for 
oneself, the conspicuous predilection for dialectic — 
in a word, the distinctively Protestant posture toward 
the purveyors and guardians of dogma requires of 
the laity an extraordinary responsibility. It is not, as 
some might mistakenly suppose, that Protestants at- 
tach no value to the history of dogma, nor yet that 
they think it possible to interpret the New Testament 
in pristine isolation from the network of traditions 
which have most certainly shaped their thought. 
They are not so naive or simplistic. It is simply that 
above the church and its tradition, over against the 
decisions of councils and synods, they appeal to con- 
science, to God-in-experience. They refuse to 
sacrifice their autonomy or right of private judgmenit 
even if in their conclusions they stand like Luther 
before the Diet of Worms, against the whole church, 
even if they are scorned, ostracized, and judged to be 
heretics. 

The protestant ‘‘risk’’ The challenge to authority 
(whether of a pope, an infallible book, a time- 
honoured confession, or a hallowed institution) is 
sacred to the Protestant mind. It is what Robert 
McAfee Brown appropriately calls ‘‘the Protestant 
risk.’’ (Robert McAfee Brown, ‘“‘The Spirit of Pro- 
testantism’’ — New York — Oxford University 
Press, 1965, p. 181.) The word ‘‘risk’’ in this context 
denotes the recognition of a relativity of every human 
expression; it is that which the Protestant assumes 
when he or she refuses absolute attachment to any 
authority structure. Nicolai Berdyaev suggests, and I 
concur, that the need for authority is a psychological 
phenomenon, “‘a search for security and guarantee.”’ 
Berdyaev is correct, moreover, in concluding that no 
such guarantee exists. ‘‘Spiritual life is perilous; it 
knows no guarantees; it is freedom, and freedom 
always involves risk.’’ (Nicolai Berdyaev, ‘‘Christian 
Existentialism: A Berdyaev Anthology,’’ ed. D.A. 
Lowrie — New York, Harper & Row Publishers, 
19658 D2276;) 


It is this freedom, this subjectivity, that imposes 
upon the Protestant laity a severe and joyous 
theological assignment. The lay men and women can 
and should look to the church and its theologians for 
guidance; they can and should take seriously what 
the Church has everywhere and always believed. Yet 
they must remain all the while cognizant that above 
the authority of the church there is God and con- 
science. Because of this transcendent court of appeal 
it is incumbent upon the lay men and women to 
remain alert, vigilant, and inquisitive; there need 
never be intellectual acquiescence. Before the church 
the lay men and women are theologians, responsible 
for themselves with the right to accept and reject, 
affirm and call into question, destroy and rebuild. 


**The Layperson and Theological Responsibility’’ by 
Donald D. Morris originally appeared in the 
December, 1982 issue of BAPTIST LEADER and is 
used by permission of the American Baptist Board of 
Education and Publication. 


Mr. Morris is the Pastor of First Baptist Church, Montclair, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. 
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An historical analysis 


W . Stanford Reid 


\ \ / hen requested to prepare this paper the 

author at first attempted to make an analysis 
on the basis of the present state of affairs, but soon 
found that this was very difficult as constant 
reference had to be made to past events. This forced 
him to keep delving into historical backgrounds. Asa 
result a different approach was taken, 1.e. it was felt 
that an historical analysis would be clearer and 
ultimately produce a more accurate statement of 
what the actual situation is today. 

The Reformed tradition of ecumenism has two 
sides or two faces. In a sense it can be called am- 
bivalent, although the two aspects do not seem to be 
either contradictory or conflicting. On the one hand, 
we have to recognize that the Reformed churches 
originated in the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, which was a breakaway movement from the 
Church of Rome. In this sense it was separatist. On 
the other hand the Reformed tradition has always 
been to maintain the unity of the Church of Christ 
wherever possible and to work with other Christians 
whenever this was feasible without denying basic 
Reformed tenets. 

The foundation for this position was laid at the 
time of the Reformation by the Genevan reformer, 
John Calvin. He was obliged to withdraw from the 
Roman Church because he believed that it no longer 
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was a church since by its ceremonies, tradition, etc. it 
had completely obscured the New Testament Gospel. 
Yet he was always prepared to have fellowship with 
and to co-operate with those who accepted basic 
Christian doctrine. As he expressed it in his 
Psychopannychia: ‘‘we acknowledge no Unity except 
in Christ; no charity of which he is not the Bond.”’ 
And when replying to Archbishop Cranmer’s in- 
vitation to a conference on unity in England he 
replied: ‘‘As far as I am concerned, if I can be of any 
service, I shall not shrink from crossing ten seas, if 
need be for that object...’’ John Knox had much the 
same attitude when he advised his former 
congregations in Berwick and Newcastle to go along 
with the liturgical plans of the English government, 
although he urged them to continue in prayer that the 
governors of the country would change their desire to 
make the Prayer Book compulsory. Other leaders of 
Reformed churches in the sixteenth century showed 
much the same attitude. 

The following century saw much the same ap- 
proach to church unity. The Synod of Dort (1618) 
consisted of Reformed theologians who came from a 
number of different churches to reach a consensus on 
the doctrines of Arminius. Likewise, the Solemn 
League and Covenant (1643) between England and 
Scotland, and the Westminster Assembly of Divines 
had the same purpose. The visible unity of the church 
was regarded as one of the Christian priorities. Like 
their sixteenth century predecessors, however, the 


insistence was always laid upon doctrinal agreement. 
Calvin had stated this without equivocation and 
Knox’s reason for advising his former congregations 
to use the Book of Common Prayer was that in 
doctrinal beliefs they and the rulers of the country 
were in agreement. 

The eighteenth century experienced a change in 
outlook in most Protestant churches. For one thing, 
the rationalism of the Enlightenment began to 
exercise a wide-spread influence. Related to this was 
the growing view in many government circles that the 
church was merely a branch of the government and 
the clergy primarily civil servants. True, in some 
countries such as England, Scotland and Holland, 
dissenting minorities were tolerated, but generally 
- speaking the established churches were doctrinally 
‘‘moderate’’ (to use the Scottish expression) and 
nationalistic in outlook. While they did not concern 
themselves with what ministers or members might 
believe, they insisted on a clear-cut national identity. 

To this outlook and attitude a counter-movement 
arose in the Evangelical Revival. Although it did not 
have its origin in the Reformed churches, it soon 
began to wield a powerful influence in their circle. 
George Whitefield’s work in England and Scotland, 
the Reveil in Switzerland and similar movements in 
other countries made a deep impression. Leaders 
called for a return to the teachings of the Refor- 
mation. The Erskine brothers, Thomas Boston and 
others in Scotland, de Cock and Groen van Prin- 
sterer in Holland, Caesar Malan and Merle 
d’Aubigne in Switzerland and a considerable body of 
Presbyterian and Reformed people in the United 
States took an active part in promoting this 
movement of renewal in the Reformed churches. 

The outcome of these developments was frequently 
separation from the original body, particularly if it 
was an established church. Governments did not 
approve of the demands for the freedom of the 
church from control of the political authorities. For 
this reason ‘‘free’’ Reformed churches were often 
formed in the eighteenth and early part of the 
nineteenth centuries, and the members of these 
bodies usually sought co-operation and_ co- 
ordination of work which would include all who were 
of evangelical faith. Out of this tendency grew up an 
ecumenism of individual Christians represented in 
the Religious Tract Society, the London Missionary 
Society, the Sunday School movement and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, although the 
Scottish Reformed group withdrew from the latter 
organization because it published the Apocrypha, to 
establish the Scottish National Bible Society. On the 
Continent similar movements took place with the 
founding of such organizations as the Basel Foreign 
Missionary Society. 

While these organizations had been founded by 
individuals joining with other individuals, as the 
nineteenth century wore on and new Reformed 
churches came into existence, ecumenism, as far as 


these denominations were concerned, became a 
matter of organizations coming together rather than 
just individuals. In this we see the expression of both 
the centrifugal and centripetal forces in the actions of 
the Reformed churches. Very often born of religious 
and theological revivals in moribund established 
churches which led in turn to either expulsion or 
voluntary separation, the new churches tended to 
gravitate towards others of like faith. Probably the 
three most important denominations which came 
into existence during this period were the two Dutch 
churches: Christljke Gereformeerde Kerken which 
was formed in 1834 and the Gereformeerde Kerken in 
Nederland (1893), and the Free Church of Scotland 
(1843), all of which soon had daughter churches in 
America. 

Yet while those denominations (particularly in 
Great Britain and America) which had broken away 
for doctrinal reasons insisted upon separation, they 
also thought in terms of the church’s unity. Out of 
this thinking came the World Evangelical Alliance 
organized in England in 1846, but again this 
development was largely the result of the efforts of 
individuals. Two of the most important figures 
involved in the founding of the WEA were Thomas 
Chalmers and Robert S. Candlish, both leaders in the 
Disruption of 1843 and the creation of the Free 
Church of Scotland. Other individuals of Reformed 
beliefs such as Professor Philip Schaff of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, also took an active 
part in the Alliance. 


Mem: in the larger, often national 
established churches, doctrinal indifference 
was more and more becoming the general attitude. 
Social reform was taking the place of religious belief. 
The result of this trend was a desire for some sort of 
compromise theology which would not tie the 
denomination to anything too definite doctrinally. 
At the same time Schaff was seeking to bring about 
some sort of consensus between all the Reformed 
denominations in order that an alliance of Reformed 
churches might be established. 

Finally, in 1873, at the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance in New York, Schaff brought together all 
the Reformed delegates attending and proposed the 
formation of a World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches. This was not to be, however, merely 
another organization of individuals, but rather an 
organization of denominations who would send 
delegates to its meetings. As a result of the efforts of 
Schaff and others who caught his vision the 
W.A.R.C. came into existence in July, 1875 with a 
very general doctrinal basis. Acceptance of the Bible 
as the final authority in faith and morals, and general 
agreement with the doctrines of the Reformed 
churches were the only conditions of membership 
required of any denomination. What this meant can 
be seen in the fact that at the 1884 assembly in 
Belfast, Schaff’s plea for a consensus creed was 
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defeated and at the same time the ‘‘semi-Arminian’”’ 
Cumberland Presbyterians were admitted to the 
Alliance. In 1970 the Alliance and the International 
Congregational Council merged, and in 1971 the new 
body came to tentative agreement on many doctrinal 
matters with the Lutheran churches. 

Meanwhile, other unitive movements had been 
developing. The establishment of various 
evangelical, inter-denominational missionary 
societies such as the China Inland Mission, the Sudan 
Interior Mission had their effects on denominational 
activities. On the mission fields Presbyterian and 
Reformed missionaries had been joining together 
from 1890 on to form joint presbyteries and had been 
co-operating in other areas of work. By 1910 this 
trend had moved beyond Reformed circles, and in 
the great International Missionary Conference in 
Edinburgh of that year headed by a Methodist, John 
R. Mott, but largely supported by Presbyterian and 
Reformed denominations, the International 
Missionary Council really had its beginnings — 
although it did not finally come into existence until 
1921. Partially as a result of this move by the 
denominations, there soon emerged others: the Faith 
and Order movement (1927) and the Life and Work 
movement (1937), bringing together various 
denominations of widely differing theological views. 

Out of these movements came the push for the 
formation of a world church council or federation. 
There had been talk of such an organization in the 
first decade of the century, but two world wars and a 
depression had effectively stifled any efforts in this 
direction. However, as a result of considerable 
propaganda and despite the animosities created by 
the wars, The World Council of Churches finally 
came into existence in 1948 in Amsterdam. Many of 
those who had advocated this move came from 
members of the W.A.R.C., but the doctrinal basis of 
the Council which reflected the absolute minimum 
required for membership was by no means Refor- 
med. A member church had only to acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. This was expanded 
somewhat in 1961 at New Delhi to satisfy the 
demands of the Orthodox churches. But since that 
time, the Council’s interest in doctrine has been 
minimal, its great interest being in social reform, 
particularly in the ‘‘Third World’’ countries. 
Generally, the mainline Reformed churches have 
supported the W.C.C. and have contributed to its 
programmes. 

While it is usually taken for granted that the 
W.C.C. is the only ecumenical Christian body in 
existence, and that the Reformed churches are in- 
volved in it as their expression of ecumenicity, this is 
not entirely correct. For one thing, the W.A.R.C. has 
continued to exist, carrying on its own programme 
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actively. But equally important has been the ap- 
pearance of the Reformed Ecumenical Synod 
(R.E.S.). A number of the smaller Reformed 
churches, many of which had separated from the 
larger denominations in Europe, Britain and 
America were not prepared to go along with the 
doctrinally vague co-operative organizations set up 
before World War II. Therefore, on the conclusion 
of that conflict, representatives from various 
Reformed denominations, including those in Japan, 
Indonesia and Korea, decided to meet and establish a 
Reformed ecumenical body based firmly on the 
Reformed confessions. This meeting took place in 
1946 in the United States and has continued to hold 
regular gatherings representing thirty- denominations 
with some five million members. 

All except one of the member churches of the 
R.E.S. have remained outside the W.C.C. It would 
appear that the R.E.S. is still very doubtful of the 
W.C.C. and its policies. The members of the R.E.S. 
believe that there should be a truly Reformed 
ecumenical body, but that it should be based upon a 
full-orbed Reformed doctrinal confessional position, 
not on a sort of lowest-common-denominator 
statement. Nevertheless, the R.E.S. sends observers 
to the W.C.C. meetings, and is in constant com- 
munication and discussion with representatives of 
that body. A further meeting has been held to deal 
with the subject of the authority of the Scriptures. 

The present situation, therefore, with regard to the 
Reformed view of ecumenism, is that the larger 
churches claiming to be Reformed, although it is 
often hard to know what is meant by that term owing 
to their doctrinal indifference, are members of the 
World Council of Churches, expressing their views of 
ecumenism through that body. On the other hand, 
the Reformed Ecumenical Synod believe that the true 
ecumenical position of Reformed churches can be 
expressed only on the basis of a full consensus on 
Reformed doctrine. Thus while both groups insist 
upon the necessity of the unity of the church they see 
it from different points of view. 

The question which then remains is which is right. 
The W.C.C., while laying down a rather general 
doctrinal basis, has stressed organizational unity and 
social action. The R.E.S., on the other hand, has 
emphasized doctrinal unity as the only possible basis 


‘for organizational unity. In this respect the latter 


group would seem to be more in line with the historic 
Reformed position as expressed by people such as 
Calvin, Knox, Beza and their successors in the 
seventeenth century. It would also seem, at least to 
the present writer, that their position is more in 
accord with the biblical position. o 


Dr. Reid is a minister of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, an 
author, and Professor Emeritus of History at the University of 
Guelph in Ontario. ‘ 
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Brew conservation is a hot phrase these days, 
conjuring up visions of pink stuff, caulking — 
and great financial savings. Government bodies ad 
infinitum are advocating conservation by providing 
free advice, demonstrations, grants and so on. In this 
way, they hope to encourage, indeed persuade 
Canadians to conserve in order that we might move 
towards that national goal of energy self reliance. 
But, what of stewardship — our use of energy in the 
context of our faith? The issue involves more than 
government goals and developments. Energy 
becomes a justice issue involving the equitable 
distribution and management of resources through 
the world. Energy also becomes a matter of ac- 
countable dominion — the responsibility of the sons 
and daughters of God, as faithful representatives, his 
image on earth, to act in love towards all that he has 
created. Thus any serious attention given to the 
energy issue requires a shift in attitude from con- 
sumption and growth to protection, wise use of 
resources and diversity in equilibrium or ‘happy 
harmony.’ 

The Ecumenical Energy Working Group is seeking 
to address these issues. It began with the gathering of 
members from a variety of Canadian churches to 
consider the question: 

*“What would the churches do in relation to energy 
if we were to be faithful and well-informed?’’ 

It initiated a dialogue with communities across 
Canada to discover their energy-related concerns, 
needs, insight and hopes. As a result, several 
newsletters reflecting some of this national net- 
working process were produced. 

The conclusion of these discussions was the for- 
mulation of a programme, focused on_ local 
congregations in community, aiming at: 

1. significantly reducing the amount of energy used 
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in church buildings and in the homes of church- 
related families; 

2. setting both thought and action about energy in 
the context of God’s creative and redeeming activity; 
3. educating a significant number of Canadians 
about the various aspects of the energy issue; 

and as a consequence of these, the programme will 
seek to: 

a) encourage and facilitate a move towards simpler 
lifestyles as we participate in the renewal of our lives, 
institutions and Canadian society, and; 

b) demonstrate the role and significance of church 
groups as indicators and co-operators (not com- 
promisers) in the community and greater society. 

One is left with the awesome question of ‘‘how?’’ 
A pilot project has been under way in the Riverdale 
area of Toronto since September, 1982. Other 
projects are being considered in Brandon 


(Manitoba), Gander (Newfoundland), Vancouver 
and Calgary, and are at various stages of develop- 
ment. I visited Brandon, for example, in February, 
and met with their ministerial council, church leaders 
and other concerned members of the community to 
discuss their proposal for a project designed to begin 
last August. Their plan involves both practical energy 


conservation measures and stewardship education. 

In the Riverdale area of Toronto, there are about 
forty-five religious communities representing many 
different denominations. Thirty-two of these groups, 
including the three local Presbyterian churches, had 
free Toronto Hydro energy audits, a service offered 
to all City of Toronto religious buildings. This survey 
involves a walk through the facilities to look at the 
building envelope, the heating and lighting systems, 
and their use. With the resulting audit report in hand, 
we'll discuss which energy conserving measures 
should take priority in light of the congregation’s 
long term plans, immediate needs and _ budget 
concerns. EEWG has met with the property com- 
mittees of all three Presbyterian congregations. We’ll 
also consider ways to involve everyone — through 
worship, study groups and Christian education 
activities on stewardship, hands-on workshops and 
participation in other EEWG programmes. 

For instance, St. John’s Presbyterian Church 
hosted a T.E.A. (Training in Energy Action) Party 
for all the Presbyterians in the area. At this time, a 
slide-tape show was viewed and participants learned 
and tried caulking, weatherstripping, installing an 
interior storm window and making an insulating 
shutter. Furthermore, St. John’s is planning a 5-week 
Bible study on stewardship with EEWG this fall. 
Members of the Riverdale Presbyterian congregation 
attended a ‘‘Church Energy Action Open House’’ 
where energy conservation materials were on display 
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and experts were available for consultation. These 
activities, emphasizing stewardship education and 
practical action, are available to all Toronto 
congregations as of September, 1983, through until 
June, 1984. 

In addition, EEWG has applied for a job creation 
grant in which twelve unemployed persons will be 
hired to weatherproof church buildings. Con- 
sequently, individuals are being provided with work 
and churches are being ‘‘warmed-up”’ for the cost of 
the materials only. The project is called ‘‘Church 
Warm-up”’ and all parishes in the Toronto area are 
eligible. The work to be done would include the 
weatherstripping of all operable doors and windows, 
the caulking of all cracks, window and door frames, 
minor repairs, etc. Proper sealing of a church can 
reduce its heating costs by as much as 15% (and a 
home by as much as 40%) thereby yielding a payback 
period of less than a year. 

We have also applied for a job creation grant to 
continue and expand our T.E.A. Party service to 
homes and churches across the city. Four women will 
be hired to run this programme. 

Energy stewardship plays a key role in the witness 
of the Church to society. By beginning to act in more 
conscientious ways with regard to the need for 
equitable distribution of increasingly scarce 
resources, we will set an example which will attract 
attention. Our example will allow us to call others to 
account for their actions or inaction. 

Energy conservation reduces our fuel consumption 
and waste, makes our facilities more comfortable 
and thus suitable for additional uses, frees resources 
which can then be used to assist others and — is an 
exercise of our responsibility to be keepers, tenders 
of all that our loving Creator has given us. 

This is just the beginning. As more and more 
congregations reflect and act upon principles of 
Christian stewardship in relation to energy and other 
areas of their lives, our communities will be renewed 
and our faith made fruitful in our deeds. 

If you have any questions, need further in- 
formation or would like to become involved in 
EEWG activities, we’d be happy to hear from you. 
Our address is 16 Howland Road, Toronto, Ontario, 
M4K 2Z6, or telephone (416) 461-7578. 

I close with a verse from Calvin DeWitt’s ‘‘The 
Steward’s Hymn,”’ 

Creator Word by Whose great power, 

The oceans roar and plants do flower, 

May we, thine heirs, Thee emulate, 

Our lives, as stewards consecrate. 


The Ecumenical Energy Working Group (E.E.W.G.) is an inter- 
denominational group set up to address the question of energy 
management in the Church community — both theologically and 
practically. Karen J. Wilson is the Toronto Project Facilitator for 
E-E.W.G. 
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Book REVIEWS 


Devil on the Cross 
by Ngugi Wa Thiong’o. Heinemann 
African Writers Series, 1982. 

Politics is at the centre of Ngugi 
Wa Thiongo’s preoccupations as a 
novelist. His first published novel 
Weep Not Child, is set during the 
Mau Mau uprising in Kenya and 
describes the struggle against 
British Imperialism from. the 
perspective of a young boy. When 
it was published in 1964, Ngugi 
was immediately hailed in Kenya 
and around the world as one of 
Africa’s promising young writers. 

Times have changed and so have 
the political issues. Ngugi’s target 
is now neo-colonialism and the 
way in which Kenya’s new rulers 
have colluded with foreign 
business interests to continue 
where the British left off. This has 
put a damper on his popularity in 
some quarters. His latest novel, 
Devil on the Cross, was written on 
prison toilet paper while he was 
held in political detention 
throughout 1978. It is not hard to 
see why the government considers 
him a threat. Devil on the Cross is 
revolutionary art and intended to 
foster political conscientization 
and upheaval. In the Gikuyu 
Original it went through three prin- 
tings and was read publicly from 
bar-room table tops. 

The novel is a ‘‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’’ from _ passive political 
naivete to revolutionary commit- 
ment. It traces the development of 
_ Wariinga from a sexually harassed 
secretary in Nairobi to a karate 
chopping, pistol packing, 
automotive mechanic, dedicated to 
continuing the revolution initiated 
thirty years ago. Clearly an 
allegorical representation of 
Kenya, Wariinga’s voyage of 
discovery is the curriculum Ngugi 
sets for the nation. 


The journey begins when she is 
sacked for refusing to go to bed 
with her boss. She is evicted from 
her lodging by a landlord who 
employs the ‘Devil’s Angels’ as his 
thugs. They arrive at her door and 
offer her ‘‘a single ticket to God’s 


Kingdom or Satan’s — a one way 
ticket to Heaven or Hell.’’ 
Deciding to flee Nairobi and return 
to her parents’ home in IImorog, 
she soon learns that there is no 
easy escape from the long arm of 
the devil. 


Her own village is the venue of 
the ‘Devil’s Feast,’ the highlight of 
which is a competition to ‘‘select 
seven experts in modern theft and 
roovbery.’”) ’Poliierans. “and 
businessmen at this underground 
communion boast of their ingenui- 
ty in devising new means to extract 
wealth from Kenya’s poor. They 
are judged by a panel of foreign 
experts from industrialized nations 
who have honed such extraction 
techniques to an art. Prizes include 
bank loans and directorships. As 
the competition becomes fiercer 
and more violent, the tone 
becomes Swiftian. One speaker 
proposes that workers be bred like 
cattle and their bodies ‘milked’ by 
machines of their energy, blood 
and brains — for export by 
pipeline to foreign destinations. 


Warlinga comes to understand 
the meaning of a childhood 
nightmare in which a crowd of 
people dressed in rags crucify the 
Devil, having seen through his 
splendid robes to his cunning 
wiles. But on the third day ‘‘came 
others dressed in suits and ties 
who...lifted the Devil down from 
the Cross. And they knelt before 
him and prayed to him...and they 
walked towards Wariinga, strok- 
ing their large bellies, which had 
now inherited all the evils of this 
world.’’ Heaven and hell do exist, 
she decides. ‘‘Our lives are a bat- 
tlefield on which is fought a con- 
tinuous war between the forces 
that are pledged to confirm our 
humanity and those determined to 
dismantle it; those who strive to 
build a protective wall around it, 
and those who seek to pull it down; 
those who seek to mould it, and 
those committed to breaking it up; 
those whose aim is to open our 
eyes, to make us see the light and 
look to tomorrow, asking 


The Burden of 
Possessions 


Most of us yearn for the day 
when we are no longer required 
to work for a living and can 
retire to do the things weve 
always wanted to do...to 
relax...to travel...to visit the 
places and people and family 
weve always wanted to enjoy. 
But we discover that we have a 
house or apartment to look 
after...lawns to cut...repairs 
to be made plus the escalating 
costs of such possessions. 


Glynnwood has become the 
perfect solution to many. 
Glynnwood is not a nursing 
home. It’s a beautiful residence 
offering a variety of suites to 
choose from, all meals prepared 
by a competent chef and 
tastefully served in a gorgeous 
dining room. 


Glynnwood offers indoor 
parking, library, entertainment 
and a convenient location close 
to shopping, friends and 
transportation. Here then, is 
the ideal way to rid oneself of 
the burden of home ownership 
at a time when active 
retirement should mean more 
new companionship and the 
beginning of a new fresh 
burden-free life with total 
independence. 


Send for our free full colour 
booklet, then plan to visit us. 
See for yourself, without 
obligation, why Glynnwood 
has become a new word... 
synonymous with the real 
meaning of retirement. 


Glynnwood 


Retirement Living With Elegance 
A Shouldice Managed Property 


BOX 518, THORNHILL, ONT. CANADA L3T 5W1 


TEL. (416) 881-9475 
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ourselves about the future of our 
children, and those who wish to 
lull us into closing our eyes, en- 
couraging us to care only for our 
stomachs today, without thinking 
about the tomorrow of our coun- 
trying 

Devil on the Cross shares the 
strengths and limitations of most 
didactic fiction. Its strength is in 
the satire, the passion and the com- 
mitment that the author brings to 
his work, and in his powerful use 
of traditional proverbs, stories, 
biblical imagery and parable to 
drive home the message. Negugi 
uses the elements of African oral 
literature to craft a sermon which 
must read very effectively. What 
the novel offers is an insight into 
the struggles that are going on in 
Kenya at the moment and which, 
last summer, erupted violently on 
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(416) 531-5737 


the university campus. Imagine 
yourself as a tired worker, nursing 
your bottle of Tusker and listening 
to the man on the table top. 

D. B. Mack 


Mr. Mack is a missionary serving under the 
Board of World Mission in Nigeria. 


A Cry of Absence (Reflections for 
the Winter of the Heart) 

by Martin E. Marty. Harper and Row, 
San Francisco, 1983. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J8. Price: $14.95. 

What happens to a Christian 
who has winter in her soul? Ardent 
**spiritual’’ Christians with their 
continual cosmetic smiles are of no 
help. Neither are congregations 
who treat such a person as a 
marginal Christian and push them 
to the edges of the community. It is 
for the Christians with winter in 
their souls that Martin Marty has 
written this book, to be, he hopes, 
a source of comfort and en- 
couragement to them. He quotes 


Dignified 


’ 


Karl Rahner approvingly, ‘‘...the 
church has to think more than it 
has previously done about how to 
frame its message for men who are 
troubled, but who in the end have 
a faith which is certainly not 
strengthened by a spirituality of 
the charismatic type.”’ 

As a basis for his discussion, he 
uses the book of Psalms and the 
personal notes he has made on 
them over what appears to be a 
long period of reflection. Only 
about one-third of the psalms, he 
claims, were written for ‘‘sum- 
mery’’ types: the remainder are 
aimed at the ‘‘wintry’’ ones. He 
discusses death in the context of 
the wintry style of the Hebrews 
and the writers of the psalms. 
‘«’..1f a reader is to find a Yes 
disclosed in the wintry psalms, she 
cannot find it without first feeling 
the arctic winds from their land- 
scape of death reaching her as they 
did the ancient Hebrews.”’ 

After a death comes what the 
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psalms describe as the ‘‘enemy’’ or 
the ‘‘foe,’’ in the face of which all 
self help philosophies are barren. 
On we move; our journey takes us 
through the January thaw, the 
season of abandonment and winter 
fallow. 

It seems obvious that in many 
ways Marty sees himself as a 
‘*Wintry Christian,’’ and this book 
is his own spiritual autobiography. 
As a background to the story, he 
uses the psalms and the seasons of 
the year. When he talks about the 
season of abandonment, using as 
an illustration the remission of 
cancer which eventually returns 
‘‘with a vengeance,’’ we_ think 
back to a couple of years ago to 
those rare glimpses he gave us 
through his column in_ The 
Christian Century, of his wife’s 
battle with cancer and her eventual 
death. At that point, and many 
similar ones in the book, we can 
feel him drawing directly on his 
own experiences. 

Although Marty claims that 
MereaNsnouldi. be vrai, mutual 
recognition, acceptance and 
enrichment between summery and 
wintry type Christians, it is clear 
that Marty himself remains highly 
skeptical of the integrity of the 
summery Christian. ‘‘Like the 
Christian who is ready to celebrate 
the banquet of fulfillment without 
| drinking the cup of suffering, the 
person who does not take aban- 
donment seriously because of the 
knowledge of the Presence lives 
| superficially.”’ 

The book is a good antidote for 
all of us who have sometimes 
claimed that Presbyterianism has 
more than its share of the wintry 
type Christians, and in the process 
have tended to downgrade the 
depthy and, extent of) their 
spirituality. They too need a 
_| ministry and have one to offer. 
_| Neither God nor the church will be 
well served if we abandon them for 
_| the more congenial company of the 
_| summery types. 

' There is probably no more 
popular writer in America today 
than Martin Marty. I feel almost 
guilty in offering even slight 
criticism of what he writes, but 


sometimes I find him difficult to 
read, not because of his language, 
but because of a _ disorganized 
approach to the subject matter. 
But in saying that, I probably 
speak more to my own needs than 
to the needs of most readers who 
do not need, nor want, such a 
framework for their thoughts. 

One final comment is that the 
book is beautifully published, with 
charming black and_ white 
drawings throughout, making it 
attractive as a gift. 

For those who do not know, 
Martin Marty is a professor of 
Church History at the University 
of Chicago and an associate editor 
of The Christian Century. 

John Congram 


Mr. Congram is the minister at St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


Christ outside the gate: Mission 
beyond Christendom 

by Orlando E. Costas. Orbis Books, 
Maryknoll, 1982. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 
1J8. Price: $17.95 paper. 

In a time when the church, 
through its Assemblies and Com- 
mittees, is trying to speak pro- 
phetically to the social issues which 
are reshaping our society, this is an 
important book. In fact it is a 
book that should be read by 
everyone before another statement 
is written or another position taken 
within the arena of social and cor- 
porate concern. Such a preface to 
social concern might save us from 
much arrogance, and can certainly 
instruct us why so many of our ap- 
proaches to social issues are like 
pouring water into a rain storm. 

This is one of those rare books 
that makes the reader look at 
himself and his context in reverse, 
as if in a mirror: the image which is 
cast back 1s not always pretty or 
flattering, especially in those 
places where we as affluent North 
American Christians are trying 
most to be socially relevant. 

Orlando Costas, one of the 
world’s leading missiologists, is 
Puerto Rican by. birth. Having 
spent several years as a missionary 
evangelist and_ theological 
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educator in Central America, he is 
now Professor of Missions and 
Hispanic Studies at Eastern Baptist 
Seminary in Philadelphia. 

Costas writes from the periphery 
to the power centre. First, he takes 
up his position with the Latin 
American periphery. From. this 
vantage point he considers what it 
means to preach the gospel to the 
oppressed. He weaves together an 
evangelical understanding of 
liberation (and so stands in the 
tradition of liberation theology) 
which comes as a judgment on the 
power elites in both the northern 
and" southern) "hemispiwere: 
However, unlike most liberation 
theologians, he comes to the con- 
clusion that North America will 
not be redeemed through concern 
for oppressed peoples, but through 
the mission of Third World 
peoples to North America. While 
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this might not be a new motif (that 
North America is a proper mission 
field) it is something of a shock to 
realize that the task of evangelizing 
Canada may well belong to others 
different from ourselves! 

After this tour de force, which 
includes a thorough treatment of 
church growth and evangelism, the 
author moves to the periphery of 
the American metropolis. From 
this point he “‘listens’’ to the cry of 
Latin America and assesses the 
prophetic significance of Third 
World liberation theologies. As an 
introduction to the main currents 
of liberation theology both Costas’ 
depth and clarity are unrivalled. 

Costas devotes two chapters to a 
survey and analysis of the 
significance of recent major 
missiological conferences, 
especially those sponsored by the 
Commission on World Mission 
and Evangelism of the World 
Council of Churches and_ the 
Lausanne Consultation of 1974 
and its offspring Pattaya, 1980. 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 
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These conferences are not well- 
known in Canada, but they deserve 
more serious attention by all 
thoughtful Christians since they 
are in large measure setting the 
context” of Contemporary 
missiological and_ ecclesiological 
practice. 

Costas discerns shifts in both 
ecumenical and evangelical 
missiology which have moved 
them closer together, but he also 
traces the tensions within and bet- 
ween the ecumenical and 
evangelical camps. Costas argues 
vigorously for a ‘‘whole’’ gospel 
which neglects neither the billions 
who have never heard the gospel 
nor the struggles for justice on 
behalf’. of the’ ‘oppressedyimHe 
delightfully and _ challengingly 
shows how the two must be held 
together in theory AND fact for 
one without the other is empty. 

In the final chapter, Costas 
reviews the task of evangelization 
in the United States in the 1980s. 
The keys which he uses to unlock 
his theme are equally applicable to 
our Canadian situation. He points 
out rightly that the real centre of 
spiritual vitality is to be found 
among the minorities who are still, 
in great measure, on the margins 
of life. On the other hand, chur- 
ches which serve the mainstream 
are floundering. Underlying this 
spiritual malaise is the refusal by 
most mainstream Christians to 
abandon their ‘‘Christendom’”’ 
mentality and loyalties for a gospel 
which frees us from the idols of 
western. culture), oP hens iiohy 
Spirit,”’’ he’: writes,” “*has) ¥litttle 
choice but to work among those 
who know full well that they have 
need of a physician and freely con- 
fess that need.”’ 

An unexpected bonus in this 
book’ is’ the "most: complete 
bibliography (thirty-three pages) 
of English-language missiological 
writing readily available. This is a 
book well worth its price and the 
time invested in reading it. 

(Rev. Dr.) James B. Sauer 


Dr. Sauer is the Co-ordinator of the Com- |} 


mittee on Church Growth to Double in the 
Eighties, at 50 Wynford Drive. 


FROM THE MoDERATOR™ 


Donald C. MacDonald 


| Let us remember our benefactors 


| [* just returned from Ottawa where I represented our Church at the 
funeral of the late Senator Norman McLeod Paterson. Most people in 
our church know the late Senator because of the generous contribution of 


a million dollars which he made to establish the Fund for Ministerial 


cine the necessities of life. 


Ad you know, Mr. Editor, I have 
'| advocated many times that we 
_| should make more acknow- 
ledgment of the many persons who 
have assisted our church so often 
by remembering it in their wills. 
Senator Paterson gave_ his 
magnificent gift during his 
| lifetime, but there are many who 
_| need their resources while life lasts, 
‘| but remember their church by 


He lays no great burden upon 
us; a little remembrance of Him 
| from time to time; a_ little 
adoration; sometimes to pray for 
} His grace; sometimes to offer Him 
your sorrows, and sometimes to 
offer Him thanks for the benefits 
| He has given you, and still gives 
| you, in the midst of your troubles. 
| He asks you to console yourself 
| with Him the oftenest you can. 
| Lift up your heart to Him even at 
your meals when you are in 
|company; the least little 
} remembrance will always be ac- 
} ceptable to Him. You need not cry 
‘| very loud; He is nearer than you 
| think. 

‘| Brother Lawrence, 17th Century 


(GLEANINGS 


low compared to the salary of persons in other professions requiring 


, 
: Assistance. That came when the minimum stipend of our church was very 
| similar education. For many the Fund meant just a bit more freedom in 


larger or smaller bequests. I believe 
we should acknowledge the names 
of all those who make = such 
contributions. Few are blessed by 
God with the abundance that the 
late Senator possessed, and used so 
generously in many, many worthy 
causes. But the widow’s mite is still 
noticed and appreciated by him 
who created the silver and the 
gold, and I think we should at least 


The life-giving nature of Jesus 
Christ was being discussed in the 
Monday morning plenary. 
Canadian William Klempa 
reminded delegates of the tem- 
poral nature of some church 
concerns, including the matter of 
who is to sit in elevated positions. 
‘*Jesus Christ,’’ he said, ‘‘wrote no 
books, founded no churches, and, 
if I may put the previous debate in 
a proper perspective, served on no 
Central Committees.”’ 

Tentpegs 

Canvas — 

daily newsletter of the W.C.C. Sixth 
Assembly, 

Vancouver, B.C. 


O 


list the names of those who 
remember the church in their last 
contribution to his cause. While 
not detracting from the countless 
number who give faithfully week 
by week to carry on the many good 
causes of our church at home and 
abroad, I think we might do what 
many other denominations do and 
at “least list’ in’ our’ ‘official 
publication the names of these 
persons. It is our last opportunity 
to show our appreciation. 

Now I must go and check my 
own will! 
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CLASSIC 
CHRISTMAS 


Featuring 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

by CHARLES DICKENS 
A VISIT FROM — 
ST. NICHOLAS 

by CLEMENT C. MOORE 


A professional production that 


your choir and congregation can 
simply and economically bring 
to life in your church. CLASSIC 
CHRISTMAS is an evening of 


joyous family entertainment 
sure to become a Yuletide tradi- 
tion. 
For more information on rates 
and availability, please 
telephone or write to: 

CLASSIC CHRISTMAS 

85 SCOLLARD STREET 

TORONTO, ONTARIO 

MSR 1G4 
(416) 923-7702 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


The Jews and Jesus 


I have ever been curious to learn 
what interpretation our Jewish 
friends offer regarding certain 
passages in Isaiah, which Chris- 
tians definitely relate to the advent 
of Jesus, the Son of God.... I am 
sure, also, that many scholarly 
rabbis have read and studied the 
New Testament. If the Old Testa- 
ment governs the religious conduct 
of the Jews, does this mean they 
still offer burnt offerings, etc.? 

Your extended question is dif- 
ficult to answer briefly. Suffice to 
say that many orthodox Jews, on 
the basis of their own understan- 
ding of Old Testament prophecy, 
expect the Messiah is still to come. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 

CALIFORNIA — 26 Days — 
Departs: October 15/83 and 
February 12/84. Twin $1430! 

— 26 Day Festival of Roses — 
Departs: December 26/83. 
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— 8 Day Christmas Holiday — 
Departs: P.M. of December 25. 
Twin $295! 
— Several 
with meals! 
— Varied 21 Day Coastal 
Tours — Key West! 

— Enquire for Stayput Florida! 
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1984 Brochures. 


“The Franklin Smith Family”’ 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 
RR3 Tweed, Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
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14 Day Tours 
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They argue that the advent of the 
Messiah is promised to usher in the 
Kingdom of God in which 
righteousness and peace shall be 
established on this earth. Since 
such righteousness and peace and 
such an earthly Kingdom did not 
arrive with the advent of Jesus they 
proclaim him or his disciples to 
have been massively deceived. 
Their judgment on Jesus would be 
the same today as it was during his 
life-time, namely, that he was not 
the expected Redeemer. 

Many orthodox Jews therefore 
still maintain religious observances 
as outlined in the Old Testament. 
They do not offer burnt offerings 


TOUR ISRAEL, EGYPT AND GREECE 
departing April 14, 1984 
17 days, all inclusive. 


and the like since the Temple at 
Jerusalem was never re-built after | 
its destruction in 70 A.D. 

We believe Jesus to be God’s 
‘‘unspeakable gift’? to us because 
we are convinced that he rose again 
from death and that this fact 
authenticates his claim to be the 
Messiah. Certainly such is New 
Testament teaching. Our Jewish 
friends, together with many 
others, simply do not believe it. I 
do. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 483. Include name 
and address for information only. 


For information and brochure 
contact the Tour Leader, 
THE REV. J.C. COOPER D.D. (705-322-3033) 


Mail address: 


Wholesale Tours International 
1110 Sheppard Avenue 
Willowdale, Ontario 


WHEN IN OTTAWA 
stay at Stewart Guest House for comfor- 
table, central accommodation with bed 
and breakfast. Mrs. C. Daniel, 354 
Stewart Street, Ottawa, Ontario KIN 
6K8. Phone (613) 237-6806. 


1984 
HAWAII TOUR 
2 week 2 island tour 
leaving February 21, 1984. 
1984 
OBERAMMERGAU SPECIAL 
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through September 
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Rev. John Griffen 
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75TH ANNIVERSARY 
DUFFERIN STREET 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
1183A DUFFERIN STREET 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
NOVEMBER 20, 1983 


The 11:00 a.m. service will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Donald C. Mac- 
Donald, Moderator of the 109th 
General Assembly. An _ evening 
service of Choraé Worship will take 
place at 7:00 p.m. 

All former members and _ friends 
are Cordially invited to attend. 

For further information contact 
Rev. Joe Williams at 751-2959 or 
Mr. Fred Johnston at 239-8835. 
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Editorial 


continued from page 4 


killed in the Soweto riots. His 
mother heard that her son had 
been shot and ran to the site. She 
was prohibited by a South African 
soldier from going to her dying 
boy. He hit her with the butt of his 
rifle, ignoring her pleas as a 
mother, and said ‘‘Let the black 
bastard die!’’ ‘‘What do I say to 
her?’’ Boesak asked. 

Those of us who have never been 
considered sub-human because of 
the colour of our skin, those of us 
who take so much for granted in 
the comfort of our Canadian 
situation, should not be too quick 
to answer. 

Nonetheless, if I have to choose, 
I?ll stand with Bishop 
Kivengere....and with William 
Stringfellow. Senseless death, 
cruelty, injustice give rise to the 
same questions in the heart of each 
victim, or those who minister to 
the victims, anywhere, anytime, 
under all circumstances. In his few 
minutes of rebuttal time, the 
Bishop told of praying with three 
men in a sports arena in Kampala, 
15 minutes before the three were 
shot by a firing squad. He told of 
their testimony in the face of the 
guns — ‘“‘...not cheap, not 
superficially emotional’? — and 
the effect on the soldiers. 

But do we have to choose? Can 
we not acknowledge the power of 
the Word in and of itself without 
leaving it at that, and thereby 
denying its power to transform not 
just individual lives, but in- 
stitutions, society? I would argue 
for that order, that priority. If we 
have a gospel that must be juggled 
to fit into the right slot and if we 
have to, by our own ingenuity, do 
the adjustments, pick or establish 
the ideal pre-conditions, then we 
represent but one more competing 
religion or ideology. This said, if 
we deny that the Light came into 
the darkness to greater effect than 
simply to light up our ‘‘small 
corner’’ we leave the field to our 
enemies. 
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Introducing a new approach 


to parish management 


Now you can spend more time ministering directly to your congregation 
and their special needs, and less time sorting and filing paperwork. 

The new Parish Ministry Information system is a simple-to-use desk-top 
management system designed specifically for religious organizations. 

Increase your effectiveness in dealing with the needs of your parish by 
sorting and updating congregational, financial and communicative 
information quickly and accurately. In addition, PMI is a powerful word 
processing system. 

For further information call or write today for a free brochure. Or 
better still, arrange for an in-house demonstration. 


@5 ESTIMATIC, INC. 


PO. Box 145, Milliken, Ontario LOH 1K0 (416) 291-1449 
TOLL FREE 1-800-268-5533 


Please let our advertisers 
know you saw their ad in 
The Presbyterian Record. 
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IN CANADA 


COMING EVENTS 


SEPT. 30-OCT. 2 Prayer and Meditation in a Stressful World 
OCT. 16-18 Prayer and Peace for Ministers 
OCT. 21-23 National Couples 
NOV. 4-6 Eldership Training 
NOV. 12 Advent Family Outing 
NOV. 18-20 For the Minister’s Wife 
DEC. 1-4 World Council of Churches Post-Assembly Conference 


For further details, contact the Registrar — 
Crieff Hills Community 

RR. 2, Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2J0 
Phone: (519) 824-7898 
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CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
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The Presbyterian 
College appointment 


Dr. Geoffrey Johnston, a 
former minister of Gateway 
Community Church, Toronto, 
who more rece had undertaken 

a contract to do 
research for 
Presbyterian 
World Service 
and _ Develop- 
ment, has been 
appointed to a 
one-year term 
(wit the possibility of renewal) as 
Director of Studies at The 
Presbyterian College in Montreal. 
Dr. Johnston succeeds the Rev. 
Thomas Gemmell, newly- 
appointed General Secretary of 
The Board of Ministry. 


International Conference 
of Itinerant Evangelists 


About one hundred Canadians 
from mainline - Protestant 
denominations and newer 
evangelical churches were among 
the five thousand people present at 
the International Conference for 
Itinerant Evangelists held in 
Amsterdam, from July 12-21. 

The conference was sponsored 
by the Billy Graham Evangelistic 
Association and, according to 
Graham, -‘‘far exceeded our ex- 
pectations in every area.”’ 


Of those gathered in Am- 


sterdam, 3,800 were official 
participants. They came from 
more than 130 countries, 70 per 
cent of which are considered to be 
developing nations. Over 40 per 
cent of the participants had no 
formal biblical or theological 
training. Subsidies were provided 
to those who needed assistance in 
attending the conference. 

At its closing session, the 
conference adopted ‘‘The Am- 
sterdam Affirmations’’ as_ the 
expression of the evangelists’ 
commitment. The affirmations, 
which consist of 15 articles, call for 
an authentic biblical faith, per- 
sonal morality, avoidance of 
manipulation of audiences and 
converts, ethical use of money, a 
closer relationship with local 
churches, and a social concern 
coupled with evangelistic outreach. 


Rome says no to inclusive 
language changes 


Texts of the Eucharistic Prayers 
that had been approved for use in 
the Roman Catholic Church in 
Canada by the Canadian Bishops 
have failed to win approval from 
the Vatican. The texts had been 
amended to remove exclusive or 
‘*sexist’’ language. 

The amended texts were 
prepared by the denomination’s 
International Commission § on 
English in the Liturgy, which was 


Pictured with George Beverly Shea (third from left) soloist with the 
Graham team, are three Canadian Presbyterians wao attended the con- 
ference. They are: Rev. Gordon Matheson, minister of Zion Church, 


Charlottetown, P.E.I., 


Mrs. Nell Maxwell, president of Women Alive, 


from Barrie, Ont.; and her daughter, Beverly, who served with the staff. 


established after the Second 
Vatican Council. They were ap- 
proved for use in their respective 
countries by the bishops of Canada 
and the U.S., but present church 
procedure requires episcopal 
conferences to obtain Vatican 
permission before locally approved 
liturgical texts are actually put into 
use. 

An example of a change that was 
turned down by the Vatican is 
Eucharistic Prayer IV. The 
Original text reads in part: — You 
formed man in your own likeness 
and set him over the whole world 
to serve you, his creator, and to 
rule over all creatures. 

The amended text, with an 
addition from Genesis 1:27, reads 
in part: — You formed the human 
race in your own likeness male and 
female you created them and set 
them over the whole world to serve 
you, their creator, and to rule over 
all creatures. 

— Catholic New Times 


CCCI purchases 
C-Channel assets 


Crossroads Christian Com- 
munications Inc., the largest 
producer of religious program- 
ming in Canada, has purchased the 
equipment and assets of the now 
defunct pay television station, C- 
Channel, to be held in trust for use 
by the organization or group which 
receives a satellite channel licence 
from the CRTC. 

Last June, the CRTC an- 
nounced it would grant a satellite 
channel for the exclusive purpose 
of religious programming in this 
country. In making this an- 


457-9822 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


Scottish Woollens Tweeds 
Clan Tartans Souvenirs 
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nouncement, they called for 
written applications from parties 
interested in providing this service. 
CCCI is submitting an application, 
offering their technical and 
professional expertise to develop 
this spiritual channel. 

CCCI’s flagship programme is 
100 Huntley Street. 


Church educators’ 
conference 


Ten past, present and future 
church educators met at St. 
David’s Church, Kelowna, B.C., 


on May 24. The group included six 
past graduates of Ewart College, 
One current student from Ewart, a 
retired school principal, a former 
Presbytery deaconess, and a synod 
resource person. 

The meeting was the idea of 
Diane Tait-Katerberg and Janie 
Gaodwin of Kelowna, who 


thought an effort should be made 
to bridge the great geographical 
distances between educators in the 
west. It provided an opportunity 
for fellowship, mutual support and 
an exchange of ideas. 


Pictured, back row (left to right): Jennifer Martin, Vancouver; Marion 
Barclay, Calgary; Diane Tait-Katerberg, Kelowna; Gerry Jenvey, Rich- 
mond, B.C.; Janet Ham, Kamloops, B.C.; Paddy Eastwood, Vancouver; 
Ivy Howard, B.C. Front Row (left to right): Janie Goodwin, Kelowna; 
Christine Cassels, student at Ewart; and Adriana Van Duyvendyk, Bur- 


naby, B.C. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


A centennial service commemorating 
the dedication of Knox Church, Lion’s 
Head, Ont., was held at Central United 
Church on May 22, 1983. The 
Presbyterian Church was first organized 
in Lion’s Head in 1881, and the 
Methodist Church in 1885. The centen- 
nial celebrations are being held this year, 
between these two dates. Mrs. Eloise 
Manthorne MacLean, the daughter of 
one of Knox Church’s first ministers 
(the Rev. J.I. Manthorne), was the 
special guest for the service. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Gordon Church, St. Elmo, Ont., paid tribute to Neil MacLean 
on July 10 on the occasion of his 50th anniversary as an active elder of that church. Pic- 
tured at the presentation (left to right) are: Rev. Duncan Kennedy, minister, Alexander 
MacKinnon, elder, Mr. MacLean, Douglas McLennan, elder, and Dr. Wallace MacKinnon, 
guest speaker. 


THE W.M.S. OF KNOX CHURCH, Red 
Deer, Alta., presented certificates and pins 
to Shelly Oasterhoff and Bruce Buruma in 
recognition of their contributions to the life 
and work of the congregation and the com- 
munity. The presentations were made by 
Mrs. Bette Fry (pictured, centre), W.M.S. 
president. Miss Oosterhoff is a Sunday 
School teacher, a C.O.C. leader, a presi- : : 
dent of the Inter-School Christian A CHRISTIAN MUSICAL entitled ‘’Kid’s Praise II'’ was performed by the children of Flora 


Fellowship and delivers tapes of the church House on May 6 at the King Edward Community School in Winnipeg. The 30 children, bet- | 
services to members of Knox who are con- ween the ages of 4 and 14, were able to express, through their music, drama and dance, | 
fined to home. Mr. Buruma is also a Sun- their support for their community and the Church. Co-directors.of the production were 

day School teacher and is a cub leader and deaconess, Ann Milne, and mission worker, Warren Whittaker, who are members of the 
a past president of the Knox Youth Flora House staff. Musical assistance was provided by Charlene Linten, Mrs. Pearl McLean, | 
Fellowship. He works with handicapped Mrs. Eva Olsen and Eric Olsen. Segments of the musical were also performed at First 
children at a local school. Church, Winnipeg. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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PICTURED AT THE Level III graduation 
ceremony held in June at the Kenora 
Fellowship Centre, Kenora, Ont., are Rev. 
Florence Palmer, the centre’s director, and 
John Savoyard, a member of the Islington 
Band from the Whitedog Reserve. Mrs. 
Palmer presented Mr. Savoyard with a 
$50.00 bursary, the gift of the Glengarry 
Presbyterial W.M.S., part of a missionary 
project helping that organization celebrate 


THE CONGREGATION OF ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, Bradford, Ont., its 100th anniversary this year. 
paid tribute to Mrs. Mary Selfe on the occasion of her retirement as 

church organist in June. Mrs. Selfe received an inscribed Bible and 

a lifetime key to the organ. She is pictured with Rev. William Len- 

nips, who made the presentations, and her husband, Jack. 


“eh THE CONGREGATION OF Westminster — 
THE LENTEN-EASTER OFFERING of Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., this year raised a total of St. Paul’s Church, Guelph, Ont., celebrated 


$3300.00, which was divided equally between two projects. On the far left, C.H. Cunn- their 25th anniversary recently. Miss 
-ingham, chairman of missionary committee, presents a cheque for $1650.00 to J.M. Hart, Margery MacKay, a retired deaconess who 
Managing Director of Evangel Hall, Toronto, while Rev. J.W. Milne, assistant minister, turned the sod for the church building 24 
looks on. On the right, Miss Janey Roberts, secretary of the missionary committee, years ago, is pictured cutting the an- 
if presents a similar cheque to Walter Vaughan of the Guelph branch of the Canadian Bible niversary cake. Rev. Douglas Gordon, the 
q Society. In the centre of the picture is Mrs. Angus Ogilvie, a committee member, and on congregation's first minister, was the guest 
' the far right is the minister of Knox, Rev. James Peter Jones. speaker. The present minister is Rev. K.J. 


Photo credit: G-L Audio Visual, Guelph. Wilson. 
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A SOCIAL EVENING was held by the congregations of the 
Beechwood pastoral charge at West Adelaide Church, Kerwood, 
Ont., to mark the retirement of their minister, Rev. Charles 
Falconer on July 24. The evening included a buffet arranged by the 
women’s groups of the charge, musical numbers, a monologue and 
readings. Rev. Falconer and his wife, Aleda, were presented with a 
purse of money, a dozen red roses and a portrait of Mr. Falconer . 
painted by Mrs. Tena Knip. The Falconers are pictured (left) with 
Mrs. Knip and Ray McPhail, who served as master of ceremonies. 


People and Places 


continued from previous page 


THE CONGREGATION OF Chedoke Church, Hamilton, Ont., held a 
surprise luncheon on May 8 to honour their minister, Rev. Les 
Renault, on the occasion of his receiving an honorary Doctor of 
Divinity degree at the spring Convocation of The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal. Pictured with Dr. Renault are his son, Steven, who 
presented a new King James Bible to his father on behalf of the 
congregation, and William Laing, clerk of session. It is of interest to 
note that Dr. Frederik Wisse, a professor at The Presbyterian Col- 
lege who presented Dr. Renault to the Convocation, is a former 
member of Chedoke Church. 

Photo credit: H. Downer 
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PICTURED ARE four candidates for the ministry from St. Giles 
Church, Calgary. They are, from left to right: Robert and Chris Ew- 
ing, who are to begin studies at The Presbyterian College, Mon- | 
treal; Ira Mullin, a student minister at St. Giles for two years who is 
currently enrolled at Knox College, Toronto; Carol Kubota Pro- 
chaska, a ruling elder of the church who is to begin studies at the 
Vancouver School of Theology and eventually join her husband in 
the ministry with The United Church of Canada. The minister of St. 
Giles is Dr. David Crawford. 

Photo credit: Dunc Lindsay | 


PICTURED ARE some of the Presbyterian delegates from British 
Columbia who attended the Youth Triennium in Lafayette, Indiana 
this summer. In the front row, from left to right, are: Leanne 
Jackson of New Westminster; Debbie Groat, Richmond; Janie 
Goodwin, an adult advisor; and Fiona Deeney, Kimberly. In the 
back row (left to right) are: April Paxton, Richmond; Kristine War- 
burton, Kelowna; and Sue Portras, Vancouver. 


‘|, DOLL, ALBERT JAMES, 68, long-time 
elder and member of Tolmie Memorial 
Church, Port Elgin, Ont., chairman of 
the board of managers and choir 
member for many years, May 8. 

GRANT, MISS NELLIE A., 87, long-time 
member of St. James Church, Port 
Elgin, N.B., a pioneer Sunday School 
teacher who taught for more than 50 
years; first Secretary of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society (E.D.), a position 
she held for 52 years; first, and for a 
great many years, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Ladies Aid Society; Treasurer of 
the Truro-Wallace Presbyterial of the 
W.M.S. (E.D.) for 30 years and Church 
Treasurer for 10 years; died on July 22. 

KIRBY, HERBERT D. (BERT), elder of 
Memorial Church, Rocky Mountain 
House, Alta., July 29. 

MacLELLAN, MRS. JOAN LOUISE (nee 

LARGE), 54, former Deaconess of The 

Presbyterian Church in Canada, 

member of St. Andrew’s Church, Scar- 

borough, Ont., formerly a member at 

Zion Church, Charlottetown, P.E.1., 

and Leaside Church, Toronto, Aug. 5. 


INDUCTIONS 

| Anderson, Rev. Robert K. Scarborough, 
Wexford Church, Ont., Sept. 14. 

Dickson, Rev. Irene M., as Principal of 
Ewart College, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 8. 

Glen, Rev. Raymond E., Edmonton, West- 
mount Church, Alta., Aug. 11. 


} Johnson, Rev. Jane, Sherbrooke, St. 
| James; Glenelg; Goldenville; Moser 
He River, St. Giles, N.S., July 14. 
‘| McBride, Rev. David, Port Hope, St. 
i Paul’s Church, Ont., Sept. 25. 

Stiel, Rev. Daniel Thomas, Toronto, 


Melrose Park, Ont., Sept. 11. 


; ~ RECOGNITIONS 
|| Davis, Rev. H. Glen, as Secretary for 
| Overseas Relations of the Board of 


World Mission, Sept. 8. 

| Garvin, Rev. Murray L., as Secretary, 
Education for Mission of the Board of 
y World Mission, Sept. 8. 

'| Kelly, Miss Giollo, as Secretary, Canada 
; Operations of the Board of World Mis- 
i sion, Sept. 8. 

} Kendall, Rev. F. Ralph, as Associate 
i Secretary, Canada Operations of the 


! Board of World Mission, Sept. 8. 

|} Pungur, Rev. Joseph, Edmonton, Calvin 

i Hungarian Church, Alta., July 7. 

| Thoms, Rev. Rosemary E., Wiarton, St. 
Paul’s Church and Lake Charles 

» Presbyterian Church, Ont., Aug. 7. 

| Wade, Rev. Dr. Donald V., Milliken, St. 

| John’s Church, Ont., Sept. 25. 


Af DESIGNATION 
| Lee, Miss Hye-Ok, designated as a 
Deaconess of The Presbyterian Church 


DEATHS 


TRANSITION 


MacPHERSON, HUGH ALLAN, 72, 
elder and life-long member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Thorold, Ont., church 
school superintendent for 27 years, 
secretary of Presbyterian Men of 
Niagara, July 31. 

POWELL, JOHN A., 50, elder for 11 years 
and clerk of session of Greenbrier 
Church, Brantford, Ont., representative 
elder to Presbytery of Paris, July 21. 

SCOTT, ALEXANDER, 78, elder and 
scout master in the former Calvin 
Church, Saskatoon, Sask., and member 
of Calvin-Goforth Church, Saskatoon, 
June 24. 

STANSFIELD, JOSEPH ROBERT, 61, 
long-time elder and former member of 
the board of managers of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Brampton, Ont., July 19. 

WEIR, VERNON, 83, elder for 47 years 
and long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Belleville, Ont., representative 
elder of Kingston Presbytery for a great 
many years, a trustee and a former Sun- 
day School teacher, Aug. 18. 


O 


in Canada, at Toronto, Armour Heights 
Church, Ont., July 17. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Mur- 
do Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, 
N.S., BOK 1SO. 

Clyde River pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Gordon. J. Matheson, P.O. Box 103, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., C1A 7K2. 

Little Harbour-Pictou Landing pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. H. 
Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River John, 
Pictou County, N.S., BOK INO. 

Montague-Cardigan Pastoral Charge, 
P.E.I., Rev. Dr. John R. Cameron, 35 
Fitzroy Séreet, Charlottetown, P.E.lI., 
CIA 1R2. 

Murray Harbour North pastoral charge, 
P.E.I., Rev. M.G. Faweett, Belfast 
P.O., P.E.I., COA 1A0. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Hugh Jack, Hopewell, N.S., BOK 
1C0. 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. L.A. Murdock, Box 1003, Pictou, 
N.S., BOK 1HO0. 

Sackville, St. Andrew’s and Port Elgin, St. 
James, Rev. Basil Lowery, 113 Tor- 
wood Ct., Riverview, N.B., EIB 2K4. 

St. John’s, St. David’s Church, Nfld., Rev. 
Dr. R. Sheldon MacKenzie, 95 Logy 
Bay Road, St. John’s, Nfld.,A1A 1J5. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 

Nisa Rev... DonaldyMackay) P7O: 

Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5E3. 


Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 
Change of Address An- 
nouncement Card from. the 
Post Office (free). 


Renewing? Check the ap- 


propriate boxes and attach 
label, noting change(s). 


Subscribing? Check ap- 
propriate boxes and fill in your 
name and address. 


Gift subscriptions? Check 
appropriate boxes, filling in 
your name and advise name of 
recipient or list names if more 
than one, along with ad- 
dresses. 


Annual subscription, @ $7.00 
for eleven issues, which can 
commence with any issue. 
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OO Renewal 
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0) Billme 

O Payment enclosed 
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50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
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Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Aylmer, St. Andrew’s Church and Hull, 
.Cushman Memorial Church, Que., Rev. 
R.E. Baker, 26 Rigel Road, Ottawa, 
Ont., K1K OA2. 

Beaconsfield, Briarwood Church, Que., 
Rev. J. Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, 
Baie d’Urfe, Que., H9X 2K1. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Robert Syme, 43 
Brock Ave. N., Montreal West, Que., 
H4X 2G. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood Cres- 
cent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., H3P 

1J2. 


Advertisements 


CHINESE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, MONTREAL 

is looking for an ASSISTANT 
MINISTER. The candidate must be 
fluent in English and have received three 
years of Bible College training in North 
America. A knowledge of Chinese is an 
asset. Duties include youth work, Chris- 
tian education and assisting the Minister 
in other related duties. Write: Search 
Committee, Montreal Chinese 
Presbyterian Church, 5560 Hutchison 
Street, Outremont, Quebec, H2V 4Bé6. 


CALEDONIA 
A growing community. 
Caledonia Presbyterian Church, a friend- 
ly, active congregation requires an ordain- 
ed minister to accept a challenge and work 
with all age groups. Pulpit effectiveness, 
pastoral visitation and good interpersonal 
skills are ministerial necessities. Attractive 
stipend and benefits package for selected 
candidate. Write: George Martindale, 
Chairman, Vacancy Committee, R.R. 3, 
Caledonia, Ontario. Phone 416-765-3583. 


Mississauga (Port Credit) First United 
Church requires a Director of Music to 
commence his/her duties during the Fall 
of 1983. The applicant should be compe- 
tent in organ and choral direction, know 
sacred repertoire and musical styles and 
possess a background in sacred music or 
equivalent musical experience. Good 
teaching possibilities. The sanctuary con- 
sole organ is a 3-Manual Casavant. Active 
children’s program. Send resume, in- 
cluding references to: 
Music Director Search Committee 
Chairman 
Mr. Arthur Benoy 
32 Inglewood Drive 
Mississauga, Ontario 
LSG 1X6 
Telephone: (416) 274-6435. 
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Montreal, Céte des Neiges Presbyterian 
Church, Que.,.Rev. Ross MacKay, 1575 
Beaudet Street, St. Laurent, Que., H4L 
2K1. 

Richmond and Stittsville pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. J. Clarke Hood, 70B 
Chesterton Drive, Nepean, Ont., K2E 
589. 

Westport, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Allan 
M. Duncan, Box 885, Brockville, Ont., 
K6V 5W1. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Moun- 
tain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.J. Ur- 
quhart, Box 399, Cardinal, Ont., KOE 
1E0. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Bar- 
row, 38 Edith St., Georgetown, Ont., 
EiGaBie 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 

Barrie, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Malcolm D. Summers, 118 Steel Street, 
Barrie, Ont., L4M 2G2. 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew’s, and Brice’s Cor- 
ners, Bethel Church, Ont., Rev. R.W. 
Maddock, 24 Mill St., Hillsburgh, Ont., 
NOB 1Z0. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. J. Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, 
Ont., POL 1CO0. 

Madoc, St. Peter’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wm. I. Campbell, 97 Edward Street, 
Box 118, Stirling, Ont., KOK 3E0. 

Norval and Union, Ont., two-point charge, 
Rev. Graeme E. Duncan, 44 Church St. 
East, Brampton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Puslinch, Duff’s and Crieff, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Carrie Doehring, Box 224, 
Rockwood, Ont., NOB 2K0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Westminster Church, 
Ont., Rev. A. Alan Ross, 174 Pentagon 
Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., P6B 5J3. 

Scarborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, Apt. 315, 10 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 3A3. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3G5. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial Church, Ont., 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 31 Wood Glen 
Road, Scarborough, Ont., MIN 2V8. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Woodville, Knox Church, Cannington, 
Knox Church, and South Eldon, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Cal MaclIn- 
nis, Box 455, Bobcaygeon, Ont., KOM 
1A0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Appin-Melbourne-Mosa Burns _ pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. T. Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 

Avonton and Motherwell-Avonbank 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. R.O. Rahn, 
P.O. Box 247, St. Marys, Ont., NOM 
2V0. 

Beechwood, Centre Road and West 
Adelaide pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
D.G. Cassidy, 8 Brennan Drive, 


Strathroy, Ont., N7G 3S3. 
Burlington, Pineland Church, Ont., Rev. S. 
Reid Thompson, 118 Huxley Avenue 


South, Hamilton, Ont., L8K 2R1. 

Burlington, Strathcona Church, Ont., Rev. 
Les Renault, 
Hamilton, Ont., L9C 2G3. 

Caledonia Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.L. McInnis, 34 Postans Path, An- 
caster, Ont., L9G 3R3. 

Dorchester-South Nissouri pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. G. Kay, Belmont, Ont., NOL 
1BO. 

Markdale, Cooke’s Church, and Fever- 
sham, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. J.E. 
Philpott, Box 61, Chatsworth, Ont., 
NOH 1G0. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s/Gorrie, Knox, 
Rev. Vern Tozer, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N., Listowel, Ont., N4W 1P9. 

St. Catharines, St. Giles Church, Ont., 
Rev. Frank Gillespie, P.O. Box 441, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont., LOS 1J0. 

Stratford, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Ross 
Macdonald, 46 Church Street, Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 2P1. 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s, Ont., Rev. D. Neil McCombie, 
P.O. Box 1239, Port Elgin, Ont., NOH 
2C0. ‘ 

Welland, Hungarian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh Appel, 3101 St. Paul Ave., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., L2J 2L8. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev. A. Gordon Smith, First 
Presbyterian Church, 339 Twelfth St., 
Brandon, Man., R7A 4M3. 

Kenora, First Church, Kenora, Ont., Rev. 
F.C. Palmer, 923-11th Avenue North, 
Kenora, Ont., P9N 3K7. 

Portage la Prairie, First Church, Man., 
Rev. Linda R. Berdan, Box 429, 
Carberry, Man., ROK OHO. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 
2C0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s, and Briercrest, 
Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Glenn A. 
Noble, 1530 Winnie St., Swift Current, 
Sask., S9H IRS. 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Church, Sask., 
Rev. Stephen How, 21 Rutter Crescent, 
Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 3B6. 


Synod of Alberta 
Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumbo 
Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. Gor- 


don Firth, 2939 - 26th Ave. S.E., i 


Calgary, Alta., T2B 1Y9. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., 
Rev. J. Kenneth MacLeod, Box 248, 
Eckville, Alta., TOM 0X0. 

Valley Centre, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Willowdale, Zion Church, Alta., Rev. 
W.G.S. McDonald, 4761-56th Street, 
Red Deer, Alta., T4N 2K2. 


Synod of British Columbia 
New Westminster, First Church, B.C., Rev. 


Dr. W.R. Bell, 838 Chestnut St., New " 


Westminster, B.C., V3L 4N2. 
Vernon, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. G.N. 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, B.C., V2C 
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94 Juanita Drive, 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


' Why art Thou cast down...?’’ 


“Tm: tired. Everything is such an effort now. I’m uncomfortable 
most of the time. Look at the legacy the disease has left me — | 
have all this weight and my one eye is presenting difficulties. I can’t even 
get out of bed. I’m tired all the time. It doesn’t matter how much I sleep. | 
wake up tired. I’ve been fighting this for so long. And all by myself too!”’ 


Self pity? No! A discouraged 
warrior? Yes. Twenty-four years 
of fighting and most of us would 
be tired and discouraged too! 

How do you respond? Please 
don’t come up with platitudes. 
And don’t dare say ‘‘I know how 
you feel’’ because you really don’t, 
unless you have been battling 
something for 24 years — a disease 
that forced you to resign from 
your professional position when 
you were in your 40’s — a disease 
that put you into a nursing home 
where the average age is in the high 
seventies and you have just had 
your SOth birthday. 

Please don’t say that God never 
gives you anything that you can’t 
handle because sometimes the load 
simply gets too heavy! Please don’t 
add guilt to the already burdened 
walrior. 

Please don’t say there must bea 
reason. You’ll start looking for it 
and you may not be able to find it 
and such a frustration might add 
to your despondency. 

Please don’t say that sickness is 
God’s judgment. That’s Old Testa- 
ment and that’s the best the people 
could do at that time. Jesus added 
the element of mystery when he 
said that the rain falls on the just 
and the unjust. 

Please don’t say that life will 
even itself out eventually, that the 
balance sheet will be straightened 
out because for every bad there has Read: Psalm 42 

to be a good and vice versa. 
Please don’t give a long lecture 
to my friend. Job’s friends tried ‘“‘The Foolishness of Well- 
that and brought little comfort. intentioned Friends and How They 
Sheydoesn teneed aslecture. «she Unknowingly Can Really Hurt 
could probably give one herself on You.”’ 


You remain quiet and you let it 
come out — the fear, the 
loneliness, the despair and the 
tiredness. She isn’t used to letting 
her feelings show this way. A tear 
courses down her cheek. A 
somewhat swollen and misshapen 
hand brushes it aside. The voice, 
Once strong, now quivers slightly 
and speaks so softly. You have 
known her for twenty of those 
twenty-four years and you have 
never seen her like this. You too, 
want to cry. So many questions. So 
few answers. You ask two things 
— ‘*What can I do?’’ and ‘‘May I 
share a word of prayer with you?”’ 
You are asked to do something — 
‘*Get in touch with so and so’? — 
and the answer is yes. You take her 
hand, gently, and you thank God 
for the past and you pray for 
strength for to-day and hope for 
tomorrow. 

You go home and a Psalm finds 
its way into your mind — in the 
words of the King James version 
that you learned as a boy — ‘Why 
art thou cast down, O my soul, and 
why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou in God.”’ 

And you think about her again 
— lacking the desire to get out of 
bed into her chair — hardly even 
wanting to read...and that has 
been her great joy — reading and 
collecting books. And you wonder 
how you would be doing — after 
twenty-four years. 


() God, our help in ages past, 
our hope for years to 
come. Be thou, we pray, the God 
of now. Dispel the clouds of gloom 
that sometimes stand over us so 
that we may see the light — the 
light of your presence and so be 
allowed to hope. In Jesus’ name, 
Amen. 

O 
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Pacific Coliseum. 
view from the press gallery. 


Opening celebration 
A plenary session 
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Stephen Hayes 


oanne grew up in the Presbyterian Church in her 

small town. She graduated from high school, 
worked for a few years, got married, and is now busy 
being the mother of a growing boy. She tries to lead a 
good life, attends her church weekly, and is firm in 
her identity as a Christian believer. 

But lately she has become a bit confused. She lives 
what we would call a ‘‘normal’’ life: it has its usual 
ups and downs. She’s mostly happy, but sometimes 
she gets worried; at other times mildly depressed. She 
has watched the ‘‘electronic church’’ a few times on 
TV and listened to the featured Christians tell about 
how wonderful life has been since they believed in 
Jesus. For them, believing in Jesus seems to have 
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YOU DONT 
HAVE TO BE 


(1) How Paul handled trouble 


PERFECT! 


started some sort of emotional ‘‘high’’ and, what is 
more, they seem to stay there a// the time. Now 
Joanne is starting to wonder if something is wrong 
with her. Has she failed her Saviour somehow by not 
being happy 100% of the time? 

No doubt there is always room for Christian 
growth. But the Joannes of the world shouldn’t be 
unduly bothered by these spokesmen for happiness. 
What they are offering is a hoax, usually dependent 
on taking biblical verses out of context, or on group * 
dynamics — which can also be repeated in non- 
Christian religions and especially in cults. 

As we look at the Bible we soon realize that the 
great servants of the Faith were not happy all of the 
time. In fact, their loyalty to the will of God often 
caused them unhappiness and got them into trouble. 
In the Old Testament a good example is Jeremiah. In 


the New Testament a good example is Paul. The lat- 
ter often got discouraged, disheartened, even aes 
Yet, clearly, he believed in Jesus! 

This, then, is the first of three articles written to 
show that in order to be a Christian you don’t need to 
be perfect. You don’t need to feel happy all of the 
time. You are not a second-class Christian because 
you are not always on an emotional ‘‘high.’’ Paul 
wasn’t and you don’t need to be either. 

This first article makes the point that Paul often 
had to deal with trouble. Loyalty to Christ, far from 
guaranteeing him a trouble-free existence, seemed to 
bring him into conflict with at least three special- 
interest groups: 

1. Judaizers: those who wanted Christians to observe 
Jewish ceremonies; 

2. Those who questioned his apostleship: these were 
people who wanted power in the local congregation; 
3. Those who, in their own eyes, had already ‘‘arriv- 
ed’’ spiritually. 

Their criticisms of him were sharp, biting and 
mean. In the second half of 2 Corinthians he seems 
unnerved by these stinging attacks on his personal in- 
tegrity. In 1 Corinthians 4: 1-4, however, he delivers 
a remarkably sane and balanced plan for dealing with 
his accusers. We have much to learn from his words: 

We must be regarded as Christ’s subordinates and 
as stewards of the secrets of God. Well then, 
stewards are expected to show themselves 
trustworthy. For my part, if 1am called to account 
by you or by any human court of judgement, it 
does not matter to mein the least. Why, I do not 
even pass judgement on myself, for I have nothing 
on my conscience; but that does not mean I stand 
acquitted. My judge is the Lord. 

To analyze his response, we might note the follow- 
ing: 

1. He starts by asking if there is anything to the 
criticism 

When he speaks of himself as a steward of the 
secrets of God, he is asking if he has kept his steward- 
ship faithfully. In other words, is there any truth in 
the charges made against him? The implication is 
that he has examined his conscience and has found 
no objective evidence that he has failed to be loyal to 
Christ. The truth question is always the first one. 
Clearly, if the critics are right they should be listened 
to. Paul then judges himself by the standard of loyal- 
ty to the Gospel, rather than success. 

2. Paul refused self-condemnation 

He comes very close to saying that he doesn’t really 
care what his critics think of him: ‘‘if I am called to 
account by you ... it does not matter .... 1 do not even 
pass judgement on myself.’’ 

Why are trouble and criticism so ‘unnerving to 
many people? The reason is that they too often let 
others define who and what they are. They are not 
sufficiently self-contained as mature human beings. 
Self-acceptance is the basic way of emotionally cop- 
ing with trouble and criticism and it is fascinating to 


see this insight — stressed so often today — as a key 
element in Paul’s way of dealing with trouble. 

3. Paul went beyond self-acceptance to God’s ac- 
ceptance of him 

He writes, ‘‘I do not even pass judgement on 
myself ... my judge is the Lord.’’ Paul here is very 
close to the writer of 1 John 3:20: ‘‘...even if our con- 
science condemns us, God is greater than our cons- 
cience and knows all.’’ Here self-acceptance is based 
on God’s profound acceptance of us in Jesus Christ. 
That provides the Christian with a firm foundation: 
self-acceptance not based on any shifting notion of 
“‘self?’? but on the eternal faithfulness of the living 
God. Now that’s good news! 

What would a psychologist say of Paul’s method? 
The answer is obvious, and Eric Fromm, writing in 
The Art of Loving, could be taken as a typical exam- 
ple: 

Tf an individual is able to love productively 

he loves himself too; 

if he can love only others, 

he cannot love at all. 

Paul was not caught in what one psychiatrist calls 
“the love trap’? —‘‘the everybody has to like me’’ 
morass. It was enough for him that God loved him, 
and that many personal friends surrounded him with 
support and affection. Trouble will greet us all on 
our journey through life: nevertheless there is much 
we can do, through the Gospel, to make that journey 
more pleasant. 

Future articles will present other ways by which 
Paul coped with the turmoil of life. The Scriptures 
reveal him as a very human sort of man. Through all 
his troubles, God was with him, teaching him to 
develop resources within himself (Phil. 4:11-14 New 
English Bible) and providing supernatural help as 
needed. At the end of all the struggle he emerges 
triumphant. The early Church had a perceptive 
estimate of him: ‘‘Through jealousy and strife Paul 
showed the way to the prize of endurance ... (he is) 
the greatest example of endurance’’ (1 Clement, V). 
As we accept our own humanity and develop these 
same resources in ourselves, with the help of God we 
too can endure, and we can do so without a feeling of 
guilt or the belief that we are somehow second-class 
Christians because we are not always happy. 


O 


This is the first article in a series of three. 


Mr. Stephen Hayes is the minister at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Cobourg, Ont., and 
has several publications to his credit. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


SWANK, WADDLE, HIGH-HO AND PLOUGHSWORDS 


Fre time to time I entertain fantasies — printable ones, suitable for a 


respectable magazine such as this one must be — but fantasies 
nonetheless. In my mind I call into being single purpose sub-organizations 
within The Presbyterian Church in Canada; useful and necessary, or so I 
think, to the well-being and even survival of the institution which I serve. 
None of my imaginary organizations has any chance of emerging, in some 
substantive form, from the mists of my dreams, but I cling to them 


anyway, as whimsical as they are. 


For instance, as an antidote to 
the Presbyterian obsession with 
order, with the proper procedures 
of the church government from 
which we draw our name, I 
propose a movement that would 
operate under the acronym 
S.W.A.N.K. - ‘‘Spontaneity Will 
Augment, Not Kill.’’ This 
organization would not attempt to 
interfere with those who seek to see 
things done ‘‘decently and in 
order,’’ but rather would serve to 
remind all such that we need not be 
bound to doing things ‘‘decently 
and in order....and OVER and 
OVER again!’’ It would remind 
the church that we have an ad- 
vantage in being small. Better able, 
because of our size, to keep up 
with the changing face of ministry 
in our congregations, better able to 
have an accurate picture of the 
personnel available to us, and their 
gifts, we could employ 
S.W.A.N.K. to remind the church 
that our smallness gives us 
freedom to adapt, that we don’t 
necessarily need eighteen com- 
mittee meetings and four Assembly 

( committees to study and report 
back, before we can take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity. 

W.A.D.D.L.E. is the acronym I 
have developed for my second such 
imaginary pressure group - ‘‘Wasp 
Anti-Defamation/ Denigration 
League Extraordinaire.’’ ‘“Wasp’”’ 
in my definition — and after all, it 
is my fantasy so I can do what I 
want with it — does not mean 
White-Anglo-Saxon-Protestant, 
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but rather it applies to those who 
Willingly Apply Scriptural 
Principles to their everyday lives. 
We need W.A.D.D.L.E. to speak 
up for the virtues of that section of 
society that we, as Presbyterians, 
generally represent: those who 


‘ 


‘...we need the constant 
that. we see 


reminder 
through a glass darkly’ and 


that some of what we 
think we see is pretty 
funny.”’ 


understand and take seriously the 
Protestant work ethic (so stupidly 
distorted in much of what we read 
and hear); those who are con- 
stantly hammered and castigated 
by the champions of ‘‘pluralism’’ 
— told that harmony in society 
today can only be attained if we 
deny what we have found good in 
our tradition in order to appreciate 
the superior values of another; 
those who are told that they are the 
main obstacles in the way of 
‘‘enlightenment,’’ barriers to an 


open, tolerant world — prudes, 
bluestockings, reactionaries. 
W.A.D.D.L.E. could serve to 


point out just how great has been 
the contribution of those who 
willingly apply scriptural principles 
to tolerance, harmony and, in- 
deed, to the breaking down of 
barriers between language groups 
and races. 

Another useful sub-organization 
would be H.I.G.H. — H.O. 
‘‘Humor Implies Grace, Healing 
— Hinders Obsessiveness.’’ This is 
the group of which I would most 
like to be a member. In our in- 
dividual lives as Christians, in our 
congregations, right up through 
the courts and colleges of our 
church, we need the constant 
reminder that ‘‘we see through a 
glass darkly’’ and that some of 
what we think we see is pretty 
funny. We need to be reminded 
that God’s purposes don’t always 
come to a crashing halt because a 
form wasn’t filled in correctly, 
because an amendment to the 
amendment wasn’t made, because 
attendance was down a little last 
Sunday, because we haven’t made 
quite as much out of our life as we 
had hoped. H.I.G.H. — H.O. 
would remind us that the Friday 
before Easter was, in spite of all 
appearances to the contrary, 
‘‘Good’’ and that God has the last 
word in all things and that that 
word may very well be a 
welcoming laugh. 

My final proposal borrows from 
an existing group — Project 
Ploughshares. An_ ecumenical 
group working for peace, Project 
Ploughshares and its publication 
of the same name has _ been 
commended to the church on the 
recommendation of the Board of 
Congregational Life. 

It is not my intention to attack 
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Kind words from 
a French source 


My wife and I are visiting our 
son. This is our fourth visit to 
Canada and every time we are able 
to come, we appreciate it very 

* much. 

Let me congratulate you for the 
most interesting paper which is 
your church’s. I am a retired 
minister of the French Reformed 
Church; we have been missionaries 
in Lesotho for more than 30 years, 
and after 12 years in the F.R.C. we 
are now settled in Brittany. 

My son sends us a regular. issue 
of The Presbyterian Record and | 
keep some articles dealing with the 
church life in Canada. I see that 
your problems are very much 
similar to those we, French 
Protestants, try to solve in an ever 
changing world. I am_ most 
grateful for all your paper 
publishes every month. 

(Rev.) R.F.H. Muller, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
(72 years old, but still going strong!) 


A third dimension 
to the Cross 


A keen observation is offered in 
the September editorial, ‘‘The Two 
Arms of the Cross.’’ In it the ver- 
tical arm is represented as 
something that might be called 
**Spirituality,’’ and the horizontal, 


LETTERS 


‘*Political Outreach.’’ An overem- 
phasis on one arm paradoxically 
inhibits our progress along it. 

At the risk of complicating the 
beautiful symmetry and simplicity 
of Mr. Dickey’s perception, we 
might note that the Cross has a 
third dimension — depth — and it 
is this one that gives it real 
substance. On the shaded side is 
sin and individual choice without 
reference to God and the wider 
community; on the sunny side, the 
warm and cheerful community of 
the saints embracing all baptised 
Christians; in between, perhaps, 
the church service itself which 
unites these and other extremes in 
a way pleasing to God. We might 
also note that the Cross has many 
invisible dimensions, one at least 
for every Christian. It is our 
growth in insight into these dimen- 
sions (through prayer and getting 
to really know Jesus and our 
neighbour, for example) that adds 
to the joy and mystery of our faith 
while enabling us to respond in 
thought, word and deed more truly 
as God intended. 

Dr. Frank Jones, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Was the impossible done? 

The report of the Special 
Committee on Overtures 2, 6, 7, 
etc., pages 517-519 & 65, Acts and 
Proceedings, 1983, Recom- 


Watson’s WorLD 
ARMAGEDDON RESTAURANT 


“EAT WHILE wou cAN" 
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mendation 3 states ‘‘...that Section 
D, page 393, A. & P. 1982, should 
read (italics mine) ‘...age, sex, 
races or geographical 
location...’.”’ 

My 1982 Stitched Minutes read 
“*'..age, sex, race, theological 
position, or | geographical 
location...”’. My notes on the 
108th General Assembly, 11th 
Sederunt, Friday evening, do not 
indicate Dr. Johnston making an 
editorial change. Nor does the 
1982 A. & P., page 98, record any 
change to the wording of the 
Board of Ministry’s report. 

I would suggest that the wording 
of a Board’s report, once adopted, 
cannot be changed by a subsequent 
Assembly — only the action taken 
on a report can be changed. 

It would appear that the Special 
Committee’s Recommendation 3, 
paragraph 2, attempts to do the 
impossible or, in the alternative, 
insults the intelligence of two 
active and concerned sessions of 
the Church and untold hundreds 
of avid readers of the Acts and 
Proceedings. 

Ian Dudgeon, 
Cambridge, Ont. 


On having nothing to say 

How sad that the Moderator has 
nothing to say! (September, 1983, 
issue). We do not necessarily 
expect fine scholarship, or 


Noel Watson 


| 


knowledgeable pronouncements 
about the weightier issues of our 
day. But nothing to say! No word 
of encouragement or comfort in a 
breaking apart world? No 
reminder that the God in whom we 
tremulously trust is indeed a God 
who cares? 

When a_ person voluntarily 
accepts the costly call to Christian 
leadership, he should not abdicate 
the responsibility inherent in that 
call. If the Moderator persists in 
doing so he may well discover that 
we, on our part, regrettably with a 
flippancy and ennui comparable to 
his own, will simply have nothing 
to discuss with him. 

Olive R. Anstice, 

Guelph, Ont. 

P.S. 1 thought that your editorial 
in the same edition was very fine. 


The resonant, reverent sound of bells 
joyously proclaims the gospel to your 
congregation and community. 


Schulmerich gives you the choice of bell 

instruments to fit your needs and 
budget— cast bronze bells, carillons, 
and electronic bells. Plus bell towers 
and the handbells preferred by more 
choirs than any other. 


On an overheated letter 


On receipt of The Record, my 
initial reading is usually the 
‘Letters’ section. So many pearls 
of wisdom can be found therein, 
and the readers’ responses to 
previous issues, provide some 


indication of the mood of our 
membership. There are occasions, 
however, when the case in point is 
overstated and the reaction 
somewhat overheated. One such, 
in the September issue, entitled 
“Ordinary People’’; where the 
writer, Mrs. Earl Looby, 
challenged you to print the super- 
critical opinion, which she has, of 
the Presbyterian Record, as a 
whole. 

I take exception to the type and 
tenor of comment which was 
contained in that particular letter 
and others like it, which offer 
little by way of constructive 
criticism. On giving Mrs. Looby’s “of Mal od SLE ih John S. Nelson, 3120 35th Avenue, S.W. Calgary, Alberta, T3E 027; 
letter a second reading, my ire Bat alae te POM) |e Robert & Barbara Plante, 487 Lawson Rd., London, Ontario, N6G 1Y 


grew higher. Even with my non- your nearest e “ hike Sena 407 Marquette, Apt. 1, Sherbrooke, Quebec JIH 1M5 
muckety muck non-university District Manager. © Gerar edoux, Schrooner Drive, Masons Point, Head of 

oh St. M t 
ertentod: eedinaty says argaret’s Bay, Halifax Co., N.S. BOJ 1RO 
background, I can understand the 5171 Send information on: [_] the Complete | Line [_] Cast Bronze Bells 
need to have facts, figures and [_] Electronic Bell Instruments [_] Handbells [_] Bell Towers 


comment, however ‘‘dull and 
unimaginative.’’ Also, I say quite 
unashamedly, my reading of The 
Record gives me a great deal of 
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Balance the bomb! 


~PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


Ian Wishart 


On death, deterrence, and the American Bishops 


Tp he American bishops’ pastoral letter on war and peace, The 
Challenge of Peace: God’s Promise and Our Response, is a very 
American document. How can it be otherwise? War means nuclear war, 
and that means the coming holocaust, the destruction of all human life on 
earth, perhaps the destruction of all forms of life on earth. As spiritual 
leaders within one of the great superpowers, the bishops are appalled at 
the prospect. They want a halt to the arms race, and a disavowal of any 
intention or plan for first strike use of nuclear weapons. 


In 1980 the bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up a pastoral letter 
on war and peace. A series of 
drafts were prepared and con- 
sidered in 1982 and 1983, and the 
final document was approved by 
the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops in May. (Ed. 
note: To obtain a copy see the note 
at the conclusion of this article.) It 
is no ordinary letter; it is a book 
over 100 pages in length. It is a 
serious intervention in the current 
debate on defence and nuclear 
technology. 

In developing their case, the 
bishops survey the history of 
Roman Catholic teaching on 
peace, beginning with an extensive 
summary of biblical teaching in the 
Old and New Testaments. In the 
Scriptures, the word ‘‘peace’’ has a 
variety of meanings: an_ in- 
dividual’s sense of well-being, the 
cessation of armed hostility, a 
right relationship with God for 
men and women of faith; and the 
final realization of God’s salvation 
when all creation will be made 
whole in_ eschatological peace. 
From the Bible, the pastoral letter 
jumps to our modern age with 
references to Vatican II and the 
pronouncements of modern popes. 
It outlines the meaning of peace in 
positive terms, quoting the 
Pastoral Constitution of Vatican 
II: 

Peace is not merely the absence of 
war. Nor can it be reduced solely 


to the maintenance of a balance of 
power between enemies.... Peace 
results from that harmony built 
into human society by its divine 
founder and actualized by men as 
they thirst after even greater 
Justice. (No.78, p.21) 

The Roman Catholic tradition 
maintains a presumption against 


‘Jit too readily equates 
wat with nuclear war.’’ 


‘‘A’ pastoral letter on war 


and peace should give 
more attention to the kind 
of war which kills hun- 
dreds every day.”’ 


war and, at the same time, 
recognizes and commends the 
principle of legitimate  self- 


defence. War, when waged for 
legitimate reasons, must be limited 
by two. principles which are 
specially significant in an age of 
nuclear weapons. ‘‘Propor- 
tionality’? means that the costs of 
the war must not exceed the good 


expected as a result of the war; 
response to aggression must not 
exceed the <nature.of the 
aggression. The second principle is 
‘‘discrimination.’’ Response to 
aggression must be discriminate; it 
must be directed against unjust 
aggressors, not against innocent 
people caught up in a war not of 
their making. These two principles 
are the keystones of the argument 
of the pastoral letter, and are part 
of the discussion of the right of a 
state to go to war, and of the ways 
in which war may lawfully be 
pursued. The argument is im- 
pressive and is stated with care. It 
is required reading for those taking 
part in the current debate on issues 
of defence in the modern world. 

There is an interesting chapter in 

the letter entitled ‘‘The Promotion 
of Peace.’’ In it the bishops ex- 
plore the idea that the building of 
peace is the way to prevent war. 
Among specific steps advanced are 
sections dealing with arms control 
and reduction, efforts to minimize. 
the risks of war, the relationship of 
nuclear and conventional defence, 
civil defence, conflict resolution by 
non-violent means, and the role of 
conscience. Canadians might take 
special interest in the following 
comment: 
Rejection of some forms of 
nuclear deterrence could... con- 
ceivably require a willingness to 
pay higher costs to develop 
conventional forces. Leaders and 
peoples of other nations might also 
have to accept higher costs for 
their own defense ... if the threat 
to use nuclear weapons first were 
withdrawn. (p. 68) 

Will Canadian ban-the-bombers 
support a significant increase in 
Canadian defence expenditures on 
conventional weapons? The 
chapter also contains a laudatory | | 
assertion that ‘a glory of the | 
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United States is the range of 
political freedoms its system 


permits us.’’ (p. 78) The’ 


promotion of peace cannot be 
done cheaply. The bishops ask that 
_a designated percentage of current 
military expenditures be set aside 
to support peace research. 

There are a number of points 
which must be raised against the 
Bishops’ statement. In the first 
place it too readily equates war 
with nuclear war. War has been the 
constant companion to life in the 
latter half of the twentieth century. 
Since 1945 none of the wars has 
employed atomic or _ nuclear 
weapons. In 1983 the reality of war 
around Khorramshahr has meant 
squads of teen-agers marching 
through a mine-field to clear the 
mines. In Africa it has meant the 
repeated trampling of agricultural 
land so that lush areas must import 
food, and in dry areas the desert 
advances when the water table is 
destroyed. In the South Atlantic it 
has meant the sinking of old 
warships with torpedoes, and new 
ones with rockets — sophisticated 
weapons, conventional not 


nuclear. A pastoral letter on war 
and peace should give more at- 
tention to the kind of war which 
kills hundreds every day. 


There is a_ section of the 
document concerning deterrence in 
principle and in_ practice. It 
acknowledges deterrence as the 
main principle of modern defence, 
and grants a grudging acceptance 
to the concept. The interest of the 
document is in nuclear deterrence, 
and some of the wider issues are 
ignored. Deterrence is an essential 
principle underlying the police 
power in any civil society, and by 
extension is the principle for the 
maintenance of military force in 
time of peace. The pastoral letter 
would allow nuclear weapons to be 
held as bare deterrents to other 
nuclear weapons, but will not 
allow them in deterring the threat 
of conventional weapons. Yet the 
latter concept is the basis of NATO 
defence policy, and is necessary to 
the strategy of the western alliance. 
To say that deterrence may be 
morally acceptable ‘‘not as an end 


in itself but as a step on the way 
toward a_ progressive disar- 
mament’’ (p. 54) is to weaken the 
concept of deterrence which is 
necessary for civil order and in- 
ternational peace. The statement, 
which comes from Pope John Paul 
II, may be intended to apply only 
to nuclear deterrence, but if so it 
merely illustrates the fact that the 
pastoral letter does not provide an 
adequate discussion of the wider 
applications of the principle. 

The preoccupation with nuclear 
weapons and nuclear war _ is 
widespread in North America and 
Europe. There seems to be little 
reflection of this thinking in the 
Soviet Union or China or India or 
anywhere in the third world. If 
total destruction is to be visited 
upon Washington, it may come in 
the form of a nuclear bomb. Beirut 
has not had to wait for such an 
ultimate weapon; destruction 
comes by artillery shell. The 
holocaust of the twentieth century 
has already occurred for the 
Armenians of Turkey, the farmers 
of the Ukraine, the Jews of 
Europe, and the ‘‘disappeared”’ of 
Argentina, and for many other 
groups. On violence of this kind 
the bishops have nothing to say; 
their silence weakens the case 
which they put forward. 

The conclusion of the document 
is disappointing. The substitute for 
war is to be “‘negotiation under the 
supervision of a global body 
realistically fashioned to, do its 
job.’’ (p. 102) Such a vision may 
be a legitimate hope, but it is 
scarcely an anticipated reality. 


0 


The Challenge of Peace: God’s 
Promise and Our Response, a 
Pastoral Letter on War and Peace 
by the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops, published by the 
United States Catholic Conference 
1983, is available from USCC, 
1322 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., 
Washington, DC, 20005, U.S.A. 


Mr. Ian S. Wishart is the minister at St. 
ANGLEWasiin Church wi Stanie Onl: Se 
Newfoundland. 


You dont give up 
anything to live 
at Glynnwood 
.»- Quite the 
Contrary! 


Many of us have the idea that 
upon retirement, moving from 
our own house or apartment 
means giving up our 
independence. Not so, when 
you move to Glynnwood. 


You see, Glynnwood frees you 
of all of the continuing expense 
of upkeep and taxes plus the 
seemingly endless time spent 
looking after a facility that has 
become too burdensome 
because of its sheer size. 
Actually, at Glynnwood, you 
gain all that wonderful time 
you ve worked so long to 
have...to do the things and 
visit the places, friends and 
family when it suits you. And 
you have the privacy of your 
own home with the luxury 

of your own chosen suite, 
indoor parking, delicious 
meals attentively served, 
entertainment, security and, 
at last... freedom to live your 
new life independently! 


Phone or write us for more 
information. We have a 
beautiful full colour booklet 
wed like you to have. Then 
wed like you to come and see 
Glynnwood for yourself. You 
may be ready for one of the 
good things in life! 


Retirement Living With Elegance 
A Shouldice Managed Property 


BOX 518, THORNHILL, ONT. CANADA L3T 5W1 
TEL. (416) 881-9475 
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~~ BARSANUPHIUS 


A few months back I ran into my friend, 
Professor J. Weirdo McVague. Knowing 
that he is always in front of the avant-garde in 
every new theological trend, I made my usual 
enquiry: 

“Well, Weirdo, what’s new in theology?’’ His 
eyes lit up — particularly when he heard the word 
‘new.’ 

‘Most of my colleagues are stuck in that old- 
fashioned liberation theology — you know, 
freeing the oppressed and generally being com- 
passionate to everybody and everything. I have 
recently begun to see that this kind of theology 
lacks a central focus. The attitudes of humankind 
have to be shaped by something more basic than 
the mere exercise of will. Emotional and aesthetic 
impact is needed. In all humility, I believe that I 
have found the answer.’’ 

For someone who is usually happier with 
questions than answers, McVague looked ex- 
tremely pleased with himself. 

Though without enthusiasm, I ask him to go on. 

‘It’s colour, ’’ he said. ‘‘Colour is the answer!’ 

“‘Colour?’’ I said. ‘‘You mean like in 
apartheid?’’ 

“‘No, no, not like that — colour as in red, white 

and blue.’’ 
A strange gleam came into his eyes as he con- 
tinued, ‘‘The coming thing in theology is colour. 
If we can get some colour into our church services 
the whole world could be transformed.’’ He went 
on with the most extraordinary claims: ‘‘Colour is 
the answer to the nuclear dilemma, poverty, 
hunger, and all the problems of the world!’’ 

McVague does have a glimmering of sensitivity. 
Reading my face he commented, ‘‘You look 
unconvinced.”’ (The truth was that at that 
moment I was quite sure that he had become 
totally unhinged.) 

He went on: “I have been giving a series of 
lectures on the theology of colour. It’s really very 
simple. The Event from Beyond comes as light. 
Light is a spectrum of colours. Clearly, therefore, 
the Great Beyond Event is Colour!’’ 

He continued: ‘‘Should you doubt the validity 
of my thesis I can only ask you to read the 
foundational work in the theology of colour, 
written, curiously enough, by a very distant 
relative of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. She is a former 
go-go dancer turned mystic and theologian, by the 
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name of Marlene Dietrich Bonhoeffer and she has 
written this great seminal book called: ‘Letters 
and Papers from Prism’.”’ 

McVague pressed on: ‘‘One of our brightest 
students has specialized in the theology of colour 
and has recently gone out to change the church 
and the world. I’ve got him a job at my home 
church, ‘Servetus Memorial’, where he will join 
the ministerial team as ‘colour consultant.’ I 
confidently predict that within a few years no 
respectable church will be without one!’’ 

A few months later, I heard McVague was ill 
and went to see him. His face was ashen and he 
didn’t rise to greet me. ‘‘Forgive me, but I’ve been 
through a terrible time at the church. The ministry | 
of colours didn’t work out. Of course it should 
have. My theology of the whole business was 
superb. My big mistake was that I entrusted the 
practical application of my theories to a fanatic. 

‘Things went well at first. The ministers each 
got a dozen or so different coloured gowns, Stoles 
and assorted paraphernalia. Appropriate church 
furnishings matched them in the colour of the day. 
Worship was bright and cheery and the new age 
was about to dawn. 

‘Tt was then that this lame-brain colour con- 
sultant went too far. The first Sunday in Advent 
he had the janitor decked out in a too vivid purple 
suit. He taught the church school children to hold 
their breath for long periods so that they could 
turn their faces purple on command. The next 
week he made it clear that anybody in the 
congregation not dressed in purple should worship 
elsewhere. 

“‘The congregation saw red. The ministry of 
colours came to an abrupt end. They even blamed 
me. One upstart on the Board even suggested that 
my whole theology of colours was idiotic! 

“Ungrateful wretches! I am going to remain 
here in my sulk until some new theological idea 
comes to me....”’ 

He thought that over for a moment and sud- 
denly he brightened. The new idea of getting a new 
idea had penetrated his gloom. 

“‘Eureka,’’ he said. ‘‘I see it clearly now. The 
theology of colours is only one small step. 
Theology is more than interior decoration. I will 
carry on! Who knows what thoughts will yet enter 
my head!’’ 

Who knows indeed! ) 


There is so much in the world 
for us all if we only have eyes to see 
it, and the heart to love it, and the 
hand to gather it to ourselves — so 
much in men and women, so much 
in art and literature, so much 
everywhere in which to delight, 
and for which to be thankful. 


L.M. Montgomery 
Anne of the Island 


An early final thought 

.-» The personal hammock in our 
common swamp is frail. The tough 
mind is very often an attempt to re- 
tain the property of self. If we 
identify with possessions and 


powers that are transient, how is it 
possible to scoff at the youth, who 
for at least this one young, blin- 
ding moment, realizes that these 
are not the things he yearns for? 


We old grumps will remember 
that one of the drives of our youth 
was to ‘“‘Make the world safe for 
democracy.’’ Now, as_ goblins 
loom on every side, we are with 
George Washington. We cannot 
tell a lie. Youth looks at the Big 
Bomb, Big Government, Big 
Labor, Big Crime, Big Britches, 
and we must admit with him, in the 
words of a Pogo character, ‘‘We 
gotta make democracy safe for the 
world.”’ 

Walt Kelly, 
in the Milwaukee Journal, 
February 22, 1970. 


Stamford Presbyterian Church 
celebrates its 200th Anniversary in 1984. 
For information about planned events 
write to: 

Committee ‘‘200’’ 

Stamford Presbyterian Church 
3101 St. Paul Avenue 

Niagara Falls, Ontario L2J 2L8 


KNOX COLLEGE LIBRARY 
BOOK SALE 
will be held in the College gym, 
59 St. George Street, 


Friday, November 18 from 
9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
Donations of books (all kinds) 


would be welcome. Contact 


978-4504. 


DO SOMETHING BEAUTIFUL 


These children live in a Brazilian slum in the city of Belo Horizonte. It’s a place 
with no sewage system, no paved streets and no filtered fresh water supply. 

Yet their smiles tell you that these children are no longer living without hope. 

Someone has done something for them. Something very beautiful. 

The Christian Children’s Fund, through the caring and generosity of 
Canadian sponsors, has made their lives something more than a daily struggle 
to survive. 

When you sponsor a needy child, you give more than just food, clothing and 
shelter. You change a life of despair into one of hope. Won't you please help? 
Do something beautiful. 


I would like to sponsor a L]boy Ligirl in the country of greatest need LJ or 
(country) _________.. Enclosed is my donation of (J$18 for the first month 

or (1$216 for a full year. | cannot sponsor a child but | would like to help with a 
donation of $_______. Please send more information LJ. The Christian Children’s 
Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are 

a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement 
on request. 


Name 
Address 
City/Town Prov. Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 


2409 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4P 2E7 


Helping children in Antigua, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, Korea, Mexico, Nicaragua, Philippines, Portugal, 
St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Spain, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, Thailand, Uganda, Zambia. PR-11 ig 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


The legacy of Flight 007 


Vf he outrage lingers on. The shooting down by the Soviets of a South 
Korean passenger jet, an act of brutality that cost 269 lives and 
plunged the world into the depths of a big power crisis, has taken us back 
to the chilliest days of the Cold War more than 20 years ago. In spite of 
weeks of intensive verbal exchanges through the international media, some 
outstanding questions remain unanswered. 


Why were Soviet pilots unable to 
identify the plane as a passenger 
airliner, even after shadowing it 
for two-and-a-half hours? The 
explanation that it looked like an 
American C-135 spy plane was 
dubious, at least until recently, to 
most aviation experts. Then too, 
why haven’t the Russians come up 
with the evidence needed to 
convince the world that the Korean 
jet was on an intelligence mission 
for the U.S.? As much as the 
Soviets try to rationalize the event 
in other ways, one compelling fact 
rests before us. They deliberately 
destroyed the plane. 

The icy exchanges between the 
Soviet pilots and their military 
ground controllers confirm the 
worst. ‘‘Commander: ‘Take aim at 
the target.’ Pilot: ‘Aim taken.’ 
Commander: 4 Fire, Pilot: 
‘Fired’.’’ Sadly, we have learned 
again that the Soviet Union is both 
capable of acts that are rightly 
condemned by civilized societies 
and unwilling to rectify its 
mistakes to the satisfaction of 
world opinion. As observers point 
out, this capability is sometimes 
overlooked as we focus on the 
imperatives of living together with 
the Soviets in a world crowded 
with nuclear weapons and 
frequently replete with crises that 
could set them off. 

The fact is that both ideas must 
be understood and dealt with at the 
same time: the brutish character of 


Soviet leadership, and_ the 
requirements of containing 
potentially inflammatory 


situations and preventing conflict. 
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As much as our emotions may 
strain our self-control in these 
situations, the need for a tough- 
minded, realistic approach to East- 
West relations remains 
paramount. That means. con- 
tinuing to appreciate the fact that 
the world’s two dominant 
ideologies, communism = and 
democratic capitalism, have 
distinct choices in front of them: 
learn to live together on this small 


‘It can be safely assumed 
that nothing we do will 


bring about substantial 
changes in the Soviets’ 
behaviour.’’ 


planet or blow each other apart 
and take mankind with them. 
Presumably, most people from 
both sides would choose the 
former course. After we have come 
through the present phase of giving 
vent to our anger and frustration 
at the Soviet leadership, we will 
again have to return to the difficult 
and often dangerous balancing act 
of trying to assure a secure future 
for our children, and our 
children’s children, while at the 
same time keeping a check on the 
Soviet Union as it tries to 
‘‘liberate’’ various societies, on its 
own or through its proxies, with no 


regard for the specific wishes of — 


the people of the countries in- 


volved. | 

It can be safely assumed that 
nothing we do will bring about 
substantial changes in the Soviets’ 
behaviour or in the way they see 
the world. But we can also be 
reasonably certain that the Soviet 
Union does not want a nuclear 
holocaust. Nuclear devastation 
would entirely defeat any dreams 
the Soviets may still have about 
reshaping the world in their own 
image. 

Given this analysis, the present 
posture of the Western countries 
toward the Russians would seem to 
be correct. The danger of crises 
like the Korean airliner incident is 
that they are inclined to force 
people from each side to succumb 
to extremist rhetoric and retreat 
into the politics of fear. History 
tells us that when fear becomes the 
guiding emotion in a relationship 
real trouble looms ahead. As 
political writer James ‘‘Scotty’’ 
Reston points out: ‘‘Throughout 
history, in wars over religion, the 
fears and whisperings of con- 
tending theologies and _per- 
sonalities led to more and more 
conflicts and atrocities. During the 
First World War, the Allies were 
so afraid of Germany under the 
Kaiser that they insisted on a 
policy of ‘total surrender’ and 
punitive reparations. It, was this 
policy, among others, that con- 
tributed, unintentionally, to a 
worldwide economic depression 
and to the rise of even more 
alarming and formidable political 
movements: communism in the 
Soviet Union, Nazism in Germany 
and fascism in Italy.”’ 

We must be cautious and be sure 
that the legacy of Korean Flight 
007 does not allow the patterns of 
the past to repeat themselves in the 
present. 


Knox College 


Ask about our “Knox 150 


Nees the first German town to become 
officially Protestant and to receive high praise 
from Martin Luther for doing so. Now, five centuries 
later, the 13th century Church of St. Lawrence, in the 
centre of the bustling city, is Protestant, a member of 
the Evangelical Church in Germany. On my visit in 
May, young people in costumes were running about 
inside the huge edifice, preparing for a play that 
afternoon. Outside, half a dozen others had set up a 
display of religious literature and were busily 
engaged in discourse with passers-by in a sort of 
reformation of their own in the 20th century. Where 
have the 500 years gone? 

In Worms, Speyer and Mainz I witnessed markets 
with their abundance of spring produce, held in the 
same courtyards of the almost 800-year-old churches 
and probably in much the same way as they had been 
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Church of the Reformers, or the Castle chu 
building was erected in the 19th century after the old one was destroyed by fire. 


PROTESTANTISM 
S00 YEARS LAT ER x Harty A. de Vries 


rch, where Luther nailed his thesis. This 


in those early days, when churchgoers would stop by 
after Mass to make their purchases. The markets are 
the German ‘‘messen,’’ called so after the masses. 

Life has gone on since the reawakening of Ger- 
many in the spiritual reformation of the early 16th 
century, but not without some significant dif- 
ferences. The common man was released from the 
spiritual and economic control of the corrupt 
practices of the Catholic Church. There was a return 
to the reading of the Bible, to preaching of the 
gospel, and to a confession of every man’s personal 
relationship with his maker. 

One of the results of the great awakening in 
Germany was the division of the land along 
Protestant and Catholic lines of faith. Today in West 
Germany, Protestants, of which most are Lutheran, 
make up about 45% of the population, and Catholics 


another 45% of the nation’s 62 million inhabitants. 
There are estimated to be, at the most, 8 million 
Protestants in East Germany, officially the German 
Democratic Republic (GDR), and about 1.8 million 
Catholics out of a population of 17 million. In a land 
which has been divided in many different ways over 
the centuries, and which is still divided politically, the 
historic faith of the great reformer is still one thing 
that is shared by a large segment of the German 
people. 

When Protestantism emerged as a result of the 
Reformation of the medieval church in the 16th 
century, it suffered from its outset from territorial 
and confessional divisions. As the rulers of the small 
German states decided on their religious allegiances, 
so it often was for their subjects, in much the same as 
the kings of Old Testament Israel led their people in 
worship. Some German states became Protestant, 
mostly in the north, often for a mixture of religious 
and political reasons, very often simply to get from 
under the Roman Catholic yoke. Some vacillated and 
remained Catholic in the end. These territorial 
divisions were, in some ways, not overcome till the 
turn of this century, but in other ways are still evident 
in the organization of the Protestant churches today. 

A Lutheran Christian is a member of a 
congregation in a given geographical area because of 
the boundaries within which he lives. Although he 
may attend church as and whenever he wishes, that is 
the church in which he can be married, have his 
children baptized or have them confirm their faith. 
He contributes to that church, not in terms of annual 
pledges or by way of envelope donations as is the case 
in North America, but through payment of his in- 
comé taxes. About 10% of the tax he pays annually is 
for his church. In West Germany the church, as a 
corporation, has the right, spelled out in the con- 
stitution since the time of the Weimar Republic, to 
collect taxes. 

Should a person wish to discontinue paying, he can 
notify the local tax office, but he will automatically 
lose his church privileges. However, the church is still 
open to him as a worshipper. In the GDR the state 
has cut its ties with the church and no longer collects 
. church taxes. It does allow for the church to exist 
within the bounds of the constitution, but not 
without some subtle pressure on members. 

Most of the Protestant churches in Germany, with 
the exception of the Baptists and Methodists, were 
joined in a federation in 1948, calling themselves the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, (The) Evangelische 
Kirche (in) Deutschland (EKD). Attempts at union of 
the various territorial groupings began one hundred 
years earlier in 1848 in Wittenberg, but did not come 
to fulfilment until after the great wars, this time in 
Eisenach, now in the GDR. Thirteen Lutheran, two 
Reformed, and twelve United Churches in both parts 
of Germany, as well as the Evangelical Church of the 
Union, came together to form the new Church. The 
Baptists, Methodists and a number of others that did 


not join, are known as the Protestant Free Churches 
with a membership total of about 1.2 million. But 
there are areas in which all the churches in West 
Germany work together. 

_ “Unity in Diversity’’ is a motto of the EKD. 
Although there are individual differences in member 
churches, there are many common fronts of co- 
operation. The gathering and distribution of funds is 
one such beneficial example. But there are other 
areas, such as missions, television and _ radio 
broadcast services, diaconal work, evangelism, and 
statements on issues to which co-operative efforts 
lend themselves. Experience has shown that the 
somewhat unique approach works in the West 
German situation. Perhaps that is due too to the 
general emphasis today on ecumenism, on the 
changing character of the foreign Christian mission 
fields, and the different view that Germans them- 
selves have on the role of the church. 


C): aspect of the new church body, which does 
consider itself a church, is the Diaconal Service 
which employs about 210,000 full-time staff in some 
20,500 service institutions, and includes another 
30,000 deaconesses and 5,000 deacons. In addition to 
the traditional fields of service such as youth and 
family services, ministry to the elderly, and sick and 
handicapped, popular evangelism and disaster relief 
work, its services have come to include a variety of 
counselling services, welfare assistance for migrant 
workers and refugees, guidance to conscientious 
objectors, and ‘‘Bread for the World.”’ 

The most important programme of the EKD in the 
field of ecumenical aid and development is the latter 
project. It is the largest voluntary funding 
programme in German Protestantism and has the 
support of all the Protestant churches in the Federal 
Republic. Over the last twenty years some 4,500 
projects and special programmes of direct aid and 
self help have been provided overseas. 

Another EKD agency is the Development Service, 
which is another response to world hunger, sickness, 
ignorance and social injustice. In a 1973 statement, 
the member churches confessed their meaning of the 
church. today: ‘‘The churches are becoming the 
champions of justice in the world.... They strive for 
change in the distribution of wealth and property 
wherever the present distribution is a hindrance to 
the full participation of all groups in the life and 
development of society.... And they reject the search 
for profits as the sole motive force for social 
development....’’ In some aspects of the work it 
does, the agency has established working ties with the 
Catholic Church. 

The German situation has led to a great deal of 
ecumenical work both within and outside the 
country. There are permanent working relationships 
in some areas with the Catholic Church, and the 
EKD churches in both East and West have declared 
their unity in their faith. The EKD also supports the 
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Protestantism in Germany... 
continued from previous page 


World Council of Churches in a big way, being one 
of its founding members. 

But with all the emphasis in German Protestantism 
on working together, are the EKD member churches 
really vibrant? Is the man in the street strengthened 
in his faith life? Are the churches full on days of 
worship? 

The pastor of a downtown church in Frankfurt, 
where I attended an Ascension Day service, threw up 
his hands on that question and said to me that the 
church is ‘‘kranken,’’ sick. In a few years his church 
had dwindled in membership from 15,000 to 3,000. 

Ernesto Schlieper, of the EKD’s Office for Foreign 
Relations, did not quite agree with that prognosis. 
He indicated that the state of the older downtown 
churches was about the same as that of North 
American mainline churches. People, he said, are 
moving to the suburbs and are building churches 
there that are ‘‘alive and vibrant.”’ 

A 1977 survey on church attendance showed that 
in both East and West Germany, 6% of Protestant 


TT church on the other side of the wall has 
struggled tenaciously for its place in the fabric 
of everyday life. In a basic statement on the role of 
the church in a socialist society it has said that ‘‘The 
witness and service of the Federation of Evangelical 
Churches in the GDR are rendered within the 
socialist society of the GDR. The eight churches 
which make up the federation consider the GDR as 
their own country. They have set themselves the task 
of helping Christians find their place in this society 
and to enable them to fulfil their common respon- 
sibilities as their witness to the gospel and their 
service for the gospel require them to. A witnessing 
fellowship of churches in the GDR must be very clear 
as to its position in this society: in this society with its 
particular order, not alongside it and not against it. It 
will need to maintain the freedom of its witness and 
service.”’ 

On my tour of the GDR, I was not able to meet with 
any local church people, nor is it possible for anyone 
on a guided tour to do so because of the lack of time. 
But the Rev. Norman Folkers of the U.S.A. Martin 
Luther Jubilee Office did. He spoke with an East 
German pastor who had said that he had broken with 
some official policy some time ago, and that as a 
result his children would most likely not be able to 
attend university. The pressure on Christians to 
conform is there, said Folkers, but oh so very subtly. 
Children especially are made aware of the stigma of 
being Christian at school and by being unable to be 
members in certain politically oriented youth groups. 

Yet the church struggles on to be true to the gospel. 
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Christians regularly attend church services with as 
many as 22% attending on festivals. In the Federal 
Republic, 15% of Protestants attended worship 
services regularly and another 22% occasionally. 
Statistics showed that infant baptism, confirmation, 
and Christian burial continue to have a firm place in 
the life of the Protestant Christian in Germany, and 
that a majority of Protestants recognizes the need for 
their church. 

The church service in which I took part in 
Frankfurt was very well attended. A full house sat 
through a two-and-a-half-hour service that included 
the confirmation of about twenty young people. 

And in the GDR? The East German part of the 
EKD was forced to go on its own in 1968 with the 
coming of the new constitution in that country. It 
still acknowledges its ties with the west, but there is 
too much difficulty in maintaining working ties. 

The GDR has provided its people freedom of 
conscience and the right of its citizens to profess a 
religious faith and engage in religious activities. But 
article 39 of the constitution does state that 
‘‘Churches and other religious associations conduct 
and order their activities in accord with the con- 
stitution and legal regulations in force in the GDR.”’ 


Witness of its commitment shows in the message ot 
Bishop Werner Leich, Chairman of the Martin 
Luther Committee of the EKD in the GDR. In the 
forward of a Martin Luther anniversary programme 
booklet he expressed the hope that with God’s grace 
‘fall the memorial events of the Luther year would > 
point to Jesus Christ,’’ just as all of Luther’s work 
did. He hoped that the anniversary year would bring 
an opportunity for evangelism and that people would 
let Luther himself speak. Interestingly enough, it is 
not the church in the West that helps the East with 
church educational materials, for it cannot; instead, 
some of the GDR educational material is being used 
in the West! 

Germany has changed over the years and it has 
shown how history affects the visible expression of 
the church. But it is also proof of the fact that the 
work of the Spirit is not to be stopped, whatever the 
political milieu. 


O 


Mr. de Vries is an editor with Paideia 
Press, Jordan Station, Ontario, and a 
free-lance writer. 


‘The Bidase Soldier 


The Bode soldier looks nn upon his wreaths 
on this his special day. | 

___ I was too young to know the trauma of the First, 
a fought i in the trenches and in battered lines. 

I was too young to know the youth — : 

who left and never returned. 
2 I was too young to meet the veterans - when ney brought 
the wounded home. 


The stories, which they tell their pandchildsen 

oe ‘remember i in Legion Halls, 

seem more like myths to the young. 

Few are left to speak to us in schools 

of how it was back then. 

The small band of weary veterans 

march behind their flag. 

Each year their steps are slower and oe frail bodies 
smaller, than we stalwart youth © 

_who watch them pass. 


Too carefree, too busy and too sheltered, 
how could we know? 
Boys, young, in uniform, gaze back at me 
from family albums’ pages. 
_ My kinfolk, whom I shall never know, 
are marked by crosses now. 
We chant, ‘‘We will remember them,’ 
but how can we? 


e, of this young world, who were not there 
_ to share their battles; 

we are weary of remembering. 
_ The silver mother, with halting steps, 
places her wreath. 
] a fragile bond with all mothers 
__ who mourn their ageless sons. 

The careless world did not stop, . 

but went unheeding to the Second 

which more of us recall; 

but it too has dimmed 

to a poppy tribute. 

i he bronze soldier looks down u ‘upon his wreaths. 


lrene Craig Nei 


Chaplaincy in the 
Canadian Forces 


cei William G Maclellan~ 7] 


IE May, while walking the beaches of Dieppe, | 
couldn’t help recalling the tribute given to Padre 
John Weir Foote in his Victoria Cross citation: 
“« .Calmly, through eight hours of the gruelling bat- 
tle of Dieppe, Reverend Foote continually exposed 
himself to very intense fire, saving many lives by his 
gallant efforts. Then, at the end of this ordeal, he 
climbed from the landing craft that would have taken 
him to safety and walked courageously into the Ger- 
man positions to be taken prisoner — and so to 
minister to those of his fellow Canadians who would 
be held behind barbed wire for the next three years.”’ 

After that experience, I got back into our tour bus 
and looked up the paragraph in Robert Fox’s book, 
Eyewitness Falklands, that described Padre David 
Cooper.. Cooper was the Chaplain of Second 
Parachute Regiment of the British Army during the 
Falkland’s campaign. 

‘David Cooper’s greatest ability was to com- 
municate with the men around him ina way I have 
never seen in any priest. He could talk to them at 
their own level, individually, and in his sermons he 
held them in the palm of his hand with a mixture 
of humour, whimsical anecdote and blunt talk of 
‘telling them like it is’.’’ 

(Fox, Robert Eyewitness Falklands, Methreen 

London Ltd., London, England, page 96.) 

The images that these men have projected in war 
are awesome. Their courage, their ability to minister, 
their willingness to sacrifice are qualities all Cana- 
dian Forces Chaplains hope they can emulate if call- 
ed upon to do so. We have not been called to war, 
but we still desire to be with our people: with soldiers 
on field exercises or six-month-tours in Cyprus; with 
sailors on fishery patrols or three to six month 
NATO deployments; with airmen on the hanger lines 
or on Flight Missions. It is impossible to describe 
every facet of peace-time chaplaincy. To give you a 
taste of the life of our 91 Canadian Forces Protestant 
Chaplains, I have capsulized my experiences of three 
postings. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


It was Friday afternoon, and I had just finished my 
first week in uniform. The telephone rang and a 
distressed lady told me of her problem. Her husband 
was in the Middle East for six months. Her new elec- 
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tric dryer was to arrive on Monday and nobody 
would remove her old gas one. What did she do? She 
called the Padre as her last hope. Fortunately, as I 
was talking to her, a fellow chaplain walked in, took 
over the ‘case’ and within ten minutes had everything 
settled. I had learned the meaning of the phrase 
‘‘Take your problems to the Padre.”’ 

After six months of adaptation to a new way of 
life, a Sergeant’s booming voice came over the 
parade square, ‘‘Padre, get a grip on that idle body 
of yours!’’ I was off to Chilliwack for Basic Officer 
Training — asking my body to do more than I ever 
demanded of it before, as well as, polishing, 
washing, ironing, and making beds that even my 
mother would be proud of! Keeping up with the 
seventeen-year-olds wasn’t easy — every muscle in 
my body ached after running miles, pumping out 
push-ups, climbing ropes, rappelling mountains and 
pounding the parade square. I endured, and after 
thirteen weeks, I stood at attention as proudly as any 
of my young friends at our Graduation. 

My three years in Calgary provided a learning 
situation. With seven years experience in the civilian 
church, I knew how to be a minister, but I had to 
learn to function in a military, ecumenical and multi- 
chaplaincy setting. After working with two or three 
helpful chaplains on job experiences, numerous field 
exercises, a Cyprus posting and Basic Training, I was 
equipped for the years ahead. 


CORNWALLIS, NOVA SCOTIA 


Keeping up with seventeen year olds is one thing. 
Being their encourager, enabler, counsellor and 
sometimes ‘father’ was very different. That was the 
nature of my work at the Canadian Forces Recruit 
School (CFRS) as one of the three chaplains who 
worked in the school. 

To appreciate military training, one has to go 
through it. Its ingredients are stress, physical en- 
durance, team work, and often loneliness. To help 
the recruits to adjust to their new life style, the 
chaplains conducted the ‘Padre’s Hour’ (up to 15 per 
week). In this classroom setting, recruits had a 


chance to share their ideas and opinions about such 


subjects as commitment, adjusting, coping with 
stress, personality change, drugs and alcohol, mar- 
riage and qualities of life and faith. Their feedback 
was usually immediate and positive: one recruit 
responded to a questionnaire by saying, ‘‘We came 
away from ‘‘Padre’s Hour’ happy, no longer confus- 


ed, and usually more eager to work.’’ 

The position of being a chaplain at CFRS is still 
one of the most challenging that a minister — 
military or civilian — can fill. The opportunity of 
ministering to so many young people in their 
developing years was a rare privilege. It was not 
without its frustrations, but I still keep a thank-you 
letter which reads in part, ‘‘...1 wonder how I made it 
this far....1 am proud of myself. Thank you, Padre, 
for all your hours on Sundays and week days. They 
really gave me a boost to continue.... Sometimes, I’d 
go to church feeling as a failure and come back with 
enough energy and spiritual will power to carry on 
for another week.’’ 


BADEN-SOELLINGEN, WEST GERMANY 


It was 0400 hours and a loud-speaker on the out- 
side of our apartment building sounded forth. ‘‘At- 
tention all personnel! This is a Snowball! All person- 
nel are to report to their war task assigned place of 
duty.’’ What a rude awakening to the realities of a 
European posting. On these exercises, when you 
drive through the main gate to report, there is a red 
and white sign which flashes the word ‘Alert.’ It is a 
word that characterizes our forces in Germany. 
Within an hour, our F-104s are usually in the air, and 
within two hours, the 3 RCRs (Royal Canadian 
Regiments) are rolling down highway roads to stag- 
ing areas to await further orders. This type of exer- 
cise might last only a few hours, but then, it might go 
on for days. An alert affects the whole community. 
Meetings, clubs, interviews and holidays are cancell- 
ed — only schools and stores remain open. 

Another way the chaplains are ‘alerted’ is through 
a pocket-pager. The Duty Chaplain can expect to be 
called at any time of the night. We may be preachers 
of the ‘Good News’ most of the time, but during 
silent hours, we are the bearers of bad news. Very 
few service personnel have telephones in Germany; 
hence, when messages of an urgent family matter 
have to be delivered, it is the chaplain who usually 
does it. In this way, we minister to the whole com- 
munity — sharing their sorrow and making the 
necessary arrangements. 

There is a ‘closeness’ in any military community. 
Here, in Germany, the bonds are even stronger. We 
have a wonderful opportunity to travel, but we miss 
our families; we live in picturesque settings of the old 
world, but we forfeit our normal support structures. 
The chaplains are often called upon to be the link and 
support. It is a vital ministry. 


CHAPEL MINISTRY 


The setting was CFB Cornwallis, following the 
Family Christmas Eve Service. My father, Dr. W. 
Lloyd MacLellan, said to me, ‘‘I wish that service 
had been videotaped. It was one of the nicest services 
that I have been to. So often people say to me, ‘Bill 
must miss the congregational ministry and worship at 


It was a rare privilege and a moving experience to be in- 
volved in the Annual Remembrance Service at Vimy Ridge 
Memorial, France. Captain Wm. MacLellan is the figure 
on the right. 


these times of the year.’ Having that tape would 
answer their question.”’ 

In speaking about our work, we tend to stress the 
unique aspects of our operational commitments 
which might overshadow the congregational 
ministry; however, the chapel, its worship and life, is 
a very central part of the work of a Canadian Forces 
Padre. Our denominational sacramental ministries 
are upheld, but as we blend the traditions of five 
denominations together, a vibrant mosaic develops. 
That is what my father was referring to. It is exciting 
and enriching. 

The programmes of our chapels are no different 
than those of any Presbyterian congregation. There 
is a Chapel Committee, a Sunday School, Choirs, 
Ladies’ Guild, Couples’ Club, as well as Bibles Study 
groups and Communicant classes. Most Chapel 
Guilds sponsor yearly bazaars, the Sunday Schools 
have their Christmas concerts and picnics, and the 
young people’s groups have their car washes. 

So, you see, when I joined the Canadian Forces 
Chaplaincy as a representative of our Presbyterian 
denomination, I didn’t give up anything! I didn’t 
leave the church! I didn’t leave the ministry! Rather, 
I answered a call of our church — to preach and put 
into action the Word of God in a specialized, 
dedicated and patriotic segment of Canadian society 
— The Canadian Forces. q 


Chaplain William C. MacLellan is stationed at Baden-Soellingen, 
West Germany. 
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\ \ / hat is a Council of Churches? 

The W.C.C. calls itself a ‘‘council.’’ This 
word has two meanings, one general and the other 
more specific. In its general sense it refers to ‘‘an 
assembly called together for any purpose.’’ Its more 
specific meaning, according to the Oxford English 
Dictionary, is ‘‘An assembly of ecclesiastics (with or 
without laymen) convened for the regulation of doc- 
trine or discipline in the church.’’ The W.C.C. is a 
‘‘council’’ more in the first than the second sense 
since it was recognized from the beginning that it 
does not have any constitutional authority over the 
constituent churches or any right to speak for them. 
“‘Oikoumene’’ is no ‘‘superchurch’’ legislating for its 
members. Any statements the Council makes have 
only such authority as they command by virtue of 
their truth and wisdom and as much as member chur- 
ches care to give them. In this respect the World 
Council of Churches differs from the Vatican Coun- 
cils of the Roman Catholic Church which legislated 
in matters of doctrine and discipline, and from coun- 
cils of other churches. 

The World Council is simply a forum and an in- 
strument for the churches. Churches come together 
in assembly to agree on matters of faith and witness 
and through the council to work together on issues of 
unity, mission and evangelism, theological tasks, in- 
ternational affairs and inter-church aid and refugee 
work. Each assembly reviews the work of the past 
seven or eight years and charts general directions for 
‘‘Oikoumene’’ to sail during the next few years. 


Review: Reports of Moderator and General 
Secretary 


The first review of the past eight years was given by 
the Moderator of the Central Committee, Arch- 
bishop Edward Scott of the Anglican Church of 
Canada. Canadians can be justly proud of his fine 
leadership and particularly of his conciliatory ap- 
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proach when dealing with contentious issues. 

Archbishop Scott recounted the ways in which the 
Central Committee had sought to be faithful to the 
mandate of the Nairobi Assembly. He spoke of ten- 
sions which had arisen between member churches 
and the World Council. Without tension, he observ- 
ed, there is unlikely to be growth. In his view the 
situation today is more positive because ‘‘relation- 
ships are more open, more frank and therefore much 
deeper ... than they were during the previous decade 
of ‘polite ecumenism’.’’ He called on the member 
churches to be as willing to be challenged by the 
Council as the Council has been willing to be 
challenged by the churches. 

In his concluding remarks he stated that the two 
major ideologies in our world, communism and 
capitalism are both inadequate to satisfy ‘‘the 
deepest human aspirations’’ and are ‘‘no longer ade- 
quately responding to the challenges of our day.”’ 
The Globe and Mail was greatly insensed. In a 
blistering editorial entitled, ‘‘Crusading Clergy’’ it 
criticized Archbishop Scott for failing to admit that 
‘*the most hopeful flowering of the human personali- 
ty has occurred within the context of capitalism.’’ Of 
course, it was not his intention to discuss the relative 
merits of communism and capitalism. Archbishop 
Scott was simply reiterating what the Amsterdam 
Assembly had said; namely, that ‘‘The Churches 
should reject the ideologies of both communism and 
laissez-faire capitalism and should draw men from 
the false assumption that these extremes are the only 
alternatives.’’ To be sure, communism and laissez- 
faire capitalism exist nowhere in their pure form and 
while comparisons have to be made, in terms of how 
open or closed political systems are, it is the case that 
exploitation and injustice are not the special 
prerogative of any one system. As the humorcus dic- 
tum puts it, ‘In capitalism man exploits man and in 
communism it is exactly the reverse.’’ Archbishop 
Scott, however, should have guarded himself more 
carefully. He averred that ‘‘an era is ending.’’ What 
political and economic evidence is there for such a 
statement? No social, economic or political system is 


able to satisfy the deepest human aspirations and we 
should not expect any system to do so. Communism 
and capitalism are not our only options. But there is 
little evidence to show that an era is ending. 

General Secretary Philip Potter also reviewed the 
Council’s work. His address was a masterful biblical 
exposition of the concept of the church as ‘‘a house 
of living stones’’ (1 Peter 2:4-5). He described the 
church as a fellowship of confessing, learning, par- 
ticipating, sharing, healing, reconciling, unifying and 
expectant members. Citing the prophet Isaiah’s war- 
ning to Israel that it not be seduced by the power 
games of the surrounding nations, Dr. Potter 
challenged the church not to be ‘‘tempted to echo the 
doomed policies of the nations from which we 
come.’’ He denounced ‘‘the heresy of magisterial 
authority’’ and said that the churches had followed 
the ways of the rulers of the earth and created 
“*stratified and petrified structures of power in the 
churches, thus depriving us of our true priesthood to 
the world and of our being living, dynamic 
stones....”” He was rightly criticized by some Or- 
thodox, Anglican and Lutheran delegates for pro- 
nouncing his judgment on the ecclesiastical polity of 
member churches. 


Assembly Theme: Jesus Christ — Life of the 
World 


The first week of the Assembly was devoted not 
only to hearing and discussing the reports of the 
moderator and of the General Secretary but also to 
the elucidation of the theme, ‘‘Jesus Christ — Life of 
the World.’’ Father Theodore Stylianopoulos of the 
Greek Orthodox Seminary in Brookline, 
Massachusetts and South African Dr. Alan Boesak, 
President of the World Alliance of Reformed Chur- 
ches, introduced the Assembly theme. Father 
Stylianopoulos brought a vigorous trinitarian ap- 
proach with a strong emphasis on Christ having life 
in himself and being able to communicate it to 
others, to bear on the theme. He pointed out that 
Christ is not ‘‘a’’ but ‘‘the’’ life of the world and that 
this is not a scientific or philosophical but rather a 
confessional claim. At the same time, he cautioned 
the Assembly about using the claim of the theme in a 
triumphalistic way of ‘‘intolerance and persecution.”’ 
The Assembly was greatly indebted to the Orthodox 
participants for their solid theological contributions 
and particularly for their emphasis on the Triune 
God as the supreme source of life. This was especially 
evident in the brilliant exposition of Rublev’s icon of 
the Trinity in which it was stated that ‘‘This image of 
the divine Trinity rules out all egotism — whether in- 
dividual or collective — all life-destroying separa- 
tion, any subordination or levelling of persons.”’ 

In the second opening address on the theme, Dr. 
Alan Boesak noted that in our world millions of peo- 
ple are not uplifted by the Word of life; instead they 
are crushed by the litany of death. Economic ex- 


ploitation is escalating rather than abating; economic 
injustice is still the dominant reality. Racism is as 
rampant as ever and in South Africa apartheid and 
injustice still reign supreme. Dr. Boesak expressed 
some concern that peace might become the dominant 
concern of the Assembly, pushing aside the concern 
with justice. He noted that in the Bible peace and 
justice are never separated and he implored the 
Assembly not to make ‘‘our concern for peace an 
ideology of oppression which in the end will be used 
to justify injustice.’’ He ended his impassioned 
speech with the following ringing affirmation: ‘‘It is 
not true that this world and its people are doomed to 
die and be lost — This is true: ‘For God so loved the 
world that He gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believes in him, shall not perish but have 
everlasting life’. It is not true that we must accept in- 
humanity and discrimination, hunger and poverty, 
death and destruction. This is true: ‘I have come that 
they may have life, and that abundantly’.’’ 

The main theme was divided into four sub-themes: 
‘Life, a Gift of God,’’ ‘‘Life Confronting and Over- 
coming Death,”’ ‘‘Life in its Fullness,’’ and ‘‘Life in 
Unity.”’ 


Life, a Gift of God 


On the sub-theme, ‘‘Life, a gift of God,’’ Sithem- 
biso Nyoni, an African mother, spoke with her baby 
daughter in her arms as living witness; Rabbi Marc 
Tanenbaum of New York pointed out that there are 
12 million refugees in the world ‘‘but we can spend 
$400 billion a year on nuclear weaponry’’; Rod 
Robinson, a hereditary Nishga chief from British 
Columbia, reflected on respect for the land as a gift 
of the Creator, and John Francis, a Scottish 
physicist, urged the churches to work along with 
scientists so that new technology can be developed 
for the common good. ‘‘With scientific knowledge, 
we can turn the world upside down,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
make it a better place in which ‘to be’.’’ He drew at- 
tention to the fact that we have an immense task 
before us if we are to harness the power of science 
and technology to keep the world in peace, to feed 
the hungry and to heal the sick. 


Life Confronting and Overcoming Death 


A South Korean church leader once imprisoned for 
his protests, a Czech theologian sharing experiences 
of living through two world wars, the wife of a Boli- 
vian tin miner, a Ugandan bishop exiled from his 
country during Idi Amin’s rule and an anti-nuclear- 
war physician shared the dais to talk about the se- 
cond sub-theme, ‘‘Life Confronting and Overcoming 
Death.’’ Former Korean Presbyterian Moderator 
Hyung Kyu Park said, ‘‘We want to die in freedom 
rather than to live under the nuclear umbrella.’’ 
Australian physician, Dr. Helen Caldicott, graphical- 
ly described the effects of a nuclear bomb explosion 
and then said, ‘‘Unless we can break the cycle of cor- 
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porate greed manifested by the role of armaments of 
death, the future of the planet is in gross jeopardy.’’ 
Regrettably, she descended to the level of the silly by 
offering some unfounded observations on the 
psychology of men, by describing President Reagan 
as ‘clinically paranoic’’ and saying that the World 
Council should take over the role of the United Na- 
tions. This was a pity, because, in the minds of some 
delegates, it affected her credibility on the crucial 
issue of nuclear disarmament which she was address- 
ing. 


Life in its Fullness 


Speakers on the third sub-theme, ‘‘Life in its 
Fullness’? included Dorothee Soelle, the German 
theologian who teaches a semester at Union 
Seminary, New York. Some of the German delegates 
had objected to the fact that she was chosen as a ma- 
jor speaker. In a stimulating provocative address 
which sometimes was more of a harangue than an 
elucidation of the sub-theme, she pointed out that 
wealth and fullness of life are incompatible. By par- 
ticipating in structures that impoverish millions of 
people, the world’s wealthy not only make fullness of 
life impossible for themselves, but also strip the poor 
of life’s goodness. She noted that, in the ‘‘first 
world,”’ there is very little fulfilled life to be found, 
only an ever-growing inner emptiness. She denounc- 
ed capitalism as ‘‘a thief that comes to plunder the 
poor’’ adding that ‘‘while Christ came that we might 
have fullness of life, capitalism came to turn 
everything into money.’’ What was lacking in her ad- 
dress was some kind of balance, some kind of 
recognition that the relationship between wealth and 
fullness of life is a little more ambiguous and com- 
plex than she made it out to be. As a Marxist she 
should also remember that if in capitalism man 
plunders man, in communism it is exactly the reverse. 


Life in Unity 

The sub-theme, ‘‘Life in Unity’’ was addressed 
first by Professor Protopresbyter V. Borovoy of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. For him, life in oneness is 
manifested most fully in the Church and particularly 
in the Eucharist. Participation in the ‘‘One Bread 
and One Chalice of the Holy Eucharist’’ has ethical 
implications. It makes Christians responsible for 
their fellow human beings in the eyes of God. 
Moreover, if Christians witness to their unity with 
Christ and with one another in the Holy Eucharist, 
“then any hostility, discrimination and division of 
people due to racial, national, ethnic, language or 
cultural characteristics, or because of sex differences, 
age, social status or educational background...are in- 
compatible with Christian faith and with our 
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membership in the Church.”’ 

According to Dr. Jan Pronk, United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development Deputy 
Secretary-General, ‘‘Life in unity means work and 
bread for all.’” Thus he urged the rich nations to help 
poor nations since such action fostered the very sur- 
vival of the world and its economy. He believed that 
the church can help in establishing a new economic 
order or ‘‘a just, participatory and sustainable socie- 
ty’’ because the church is a ‘‘value guardian.”’ It can 
highlight the importance of social justice and the 
equitable sharing of resources. 


Too many Addresses 


The address by Dr. Pronk was excellent. There 
were other fine speeches and yet, on the whole, far 
too much time was spent in listening to far too many. 
On one of the sub-themes, eight addresses were slot- 
ted for a one-and-a-half-hour plenary session! Of 
course, the session went overtime. But what was 
worse was that sufficient time was not allotted for the 
discussion of addresses, such as the important one by 
Dr. Pronk. The organizers of the Assembly did an 
excellent job in providing a good mix of large, 
plenary sessions and small group experience but they 
scheduled too many speeches even when it came to 
the issue groups. This created a log jam at the end of 
the Assembly. During the last three days of the 
Assembly, all of the reports from the issue groups, as 
well as statements on particular concerns and major 
decisions regarding direction and finances for the 
next seven years, had to be heard and approved. It 
was an unrealistic time-frame in which to cram all 
these reports and as a consequence they did not 
receive the attention, debate and discussion they 
deserved. The Central Committee will need to give 
this matter some study before the next Assembly and 
seek to involve the delegates more fully in the process 
of discussion and decision-making. 


The Issue Groups 


When the Assembly was not in plenary session it 
broke into smaller groups. First it broke into some 65 
small groups which served as a kind of ‘‘home base’’ 
where delegates could experience fellowship and 
share with one another their impressions of the 
plenary sessions and also study the Bible together. 
For many delegates, this writer included, this was one 
of the richest experiences of the Assembly. During 
the second week the Assembly divided into groups of 
about 160 members each to discuss and produce 
statements on eight different issues: Witnessing in a 
Divided World, Taking Steps Toward Unity, Moving 
Toward Participation, Healing and Sharing Life in 
Community, Confronting Threats to Peace and Sur- 
vival, Struggling for Justice and Human Dignity, 
Learning in Community and Communicating 
Credibly. It is not possible to discuss all eight of them 
but the first two particularly deserve comment. 
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‘...seek to involve the delegates 
more fully in the process of 


discussion and decision-making.”’ 


Witnessing in a divided world 


In May, 1980, a World Conference on Mission and 
Evangelism was held in Melbourne, Australia. Out of 
that Conference came a new W.C.C. statement on 
Mission and Evangelism which some have described 
as the most important document since the merger of 
the International Missionary Council with the World 
Council of Churches in 1961. A study guide for con- 
gregations, entitled Mission and Evangelism: An 
Ecumenical Affirmation, was published this spring. 
It is an excellent guide and it is commended to con- 
gregational study groups. The new statement is a 
strong one: ‘“The Church is sent into the world to call 
people and nations to repentance, to announce 
forgiveness of sins and a new beginning in relations 
with God and with neighbours through Jesus Christ. 
This evangelistic calling has a new urgency today.’’ 

The first issue group was given several topics to 
work on: Culture — the context for witnessing; Wor- 
ship — the perspective and power with which we 
witness; Special areas of concern — witnessing 
among children, witnessing among the poor and 
witnessing among people of living faiths. It was far 
too much for one group to handle adequately in four 
or five one-and-a-half-hour sessions. The part of the 
report which generated the most debate was the sec- 
tion on witnessing among people of living faiths. 
When the report came to the plenary session, 
delegates expressed dissatisfaction with the weak 
Christology and with such statements as ‘‘Dialogue is 
not a device for Christian missionary action.’’ Par- 
ticipants in the issue group complained that the 
drafter had ignored their corrections. Others said 
that it was a much more palid statement than the 
Ecumenical Affirmation. The document was return- 
ed for redrafting and a much stronger document, un- 
doubtedly still unsatisfactory to many, was the 
result. 

Similar criticisms were made of the Assembly 
Message. Delegates criticized the draft for its weak 
Christology and its timidity with regard to the call to 
witness and evangelize. British Baptist, Dr. David 
Russell, criticized the draft for its universalism and 
for its failure to speak of the uniqueness of Christ as 
‘*the only Saviour who was given for the life of all.’’ 
As aresult, the section on evangelism was strengthen- 
ed and Christ was spoken of as ‘‘God and Saviour’’ 
according to the W.C.C. basis. Also, a contentious 


statement in the first draft that ‘‘We have no reserved 
seats at the banquet’’ was changed to state: ‘‘All are 
invited to the banquet. Jesus Christ, the living bread, 
calls everyone who is hungry and his food is 
unlimited.’’ 


Taking Steps Toward Unity: 
The Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry 
Document 


The report of the second issue group, Taking Steps 
toward Unity, outlined how previous assemblies had 
perceived and spoken on the subject of church unity. 
It concerned itself chiefly with the Faith and Order 
Commission statement on Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry (BEM) sent to member churches after the 
Commission’s January, 1982, meeting in Lima, 
Peru. BEM represents an unprecedented theological 
““convergence’’ among theologians from virtually the 
entire Christian spectrum — Roman Catholic, 
Reformed, Orthodox, Baptist, Anglican, Methodist, 
Lutheran and United Churches. Associated with the 
BEM document is the Lima liturgy, which although it 
did not have the Commission’s endorsement, also 
represented a consensus. It was this liturgy which was 
used when the Eucharist was celebrated on the se- 
cond Sunday of the Assembly. 

In presenting the report of the issue group to the 
plenary session, Dr. Paul Crow, of the Disciples of 
Christ in the U.S., reminded the delegates that the 
Nairobi Assembly had defined church unity as a con- 
ciliar fellowship of local churches which are 
themselves truly united. These churches share a com- 
mon understanding of the apostolic faith, hold to the 
same baptism and eucharist and recognize each 
other’s ministers. Dr. Crow observed that the goal of 
church unity had been further defined at the Van- 
couver Assembly in terms of peace and justice on the 
one hand, and baptism, eucharist and ministry on the 
other. It is only through the combination of both 
concerns that true unity can be achieved. 

The report set out a timetable for the reception of 
the BEM document by the churches: by December 
31, 1984, all churches are requested to report briefly 
to the Faith and Order Commission on how the pro- 
cess of official response and reception is being pur- 
sued. (Our church’s Committee on Church Doctrine 
has begun a study of the document and will make a 
report to the 1984 General Assembly.) December 31, 
1985, is the desired date for official responses from 
the churches. It is hoped to convene a fifth World 
Conference on Faith and Order in 1987 or 1988. Ac- 
cording to Dr. William Lazareth, retiring Faith and 
Order director, the eventual goal is a _ valid 
ecumenical council. Not since A.D. 787 has there 
been an ecumenical council accepted by all the chur- 
ches. 

BEM is both a challenge and an opportunity for 
the churches to come together on important matters, 
indeed on a common understanding of the apostolic 
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faith. Our own church, along with others, should 
remember the reception process before God in prayer 
and meditation, with penitence, thanksgiving, joy 
and hope that the churches will be able to find within 
BEM and its revision, the faith of the church through 
the ages. 

One other issue paper, ‘‘Struggling for Justice and 
Human Dignity’’ deserves brief comment. It dealt 
with such matters as racism and sexism and in seek- 
ing to be bold it turned out to be rather strident. The 
frequent use of apocalyptic images and such terms as 
‘satanic forces’’ and ‘‘the beast’’ made delegates 
send it to the Central Committee for major revisions. 


World Issues 


A few years ago, the German theologian, Wolfhart 
Pannenberg, observed that the old dictum of Faith 
and Work, that ‘‘service unites, while doctrine 
divides,’’ has been completely turned around. While 
there is now growing consensus on matters of doc- 
trine among the churches, when it comes to service to 
the world there is deep division. According to Pro- 
fessor Pannenberg, this is a consequence of the 
World Council making the unity of humankind its 
primary pursuit, to which the unity of the church is 
subordinated. Whether or not this can be substan- 
tiated, it is the case that the statements on world 
issues created the most division in the Assembly. The 
Assembly reiterated its conviction that apartheid 
stands condemned by the gospel of Jesus Christ and 
called on its member churches to intensify their 
witness against apartheid. It condemned United 
States intervention in Central America; called for an 
end to genocidal practices in Guatemala and for a 
negotiated settlement in El Salvador. It supported 
United Nations resolutions for peace and the ter- 
mination of conflicts in Afghanistan and Cyprus. 
The Assembly was deeply divided on the Afghanistan 


statement. ‘‘The drafters have selected the weakest - 


possible language,’’ said Alexander J. Malik of the 
Church of Pakistan. ‘‘If it were any Western coun- 
try, the W.C.C. would have jumped on it and de- 
nounced the country in the strongest possible 
language.’’ An amendment calling for an ‘‘im- 
mediate withdrawal of Soviet troops’’ was defeated 
306 to 278, with 35 abstentions after Russian Or- 
thodox and Russian Baptist delegates spoke in favour 
of the statement as it stood, saying that any stronger 
statement would make their work more difficult. The 
original statement, calling for the withdrawal of 
Turkish troops from Cyprus, was watered down by 
the Policy Reference Committee itself and the state- 
ment that was adopted made no reference to the 
withdrawal of Turkish troops. 

The Assembly also asked for the withdrawal of 
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Israeli troops from all territories occupied in 1967, 
while recognizing the right of Israel and _ its 
neighbours to live in peace with secure and recogniz- 
ed borders. It called on the nuclear nations to stop 
using the Pacific as a dumping ground for nuclear 
waste. It also urged Canadian federal and provincial 
governments to recognize and enact aboriginal title 
rights and treaty rights in the Canadian constitution, 
in a form acceptable to the original people 
themselves. 

What are we to say of the political stance of the 
W.C.C.? Some have spoken of the Council as a poor 
imitation of the U.N., others have described it as the 
U.N. at prayer. The Council is subject to many 
pressures by member churches. In defending the 
work of the Policy Reference Committee, Dr. 
William P. Thompson, Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.), said, ‘‘We have reached a position where it 
was the least that could be accepted by one side, the 
most that could be accepted by the other.’’ But the 
sides are not always equal since churches differ in size 
and influence. In the Afghanistan statement there 
was a failure to condemn the Russians as strongly as 
the Americans were condemned for their intervention 
in Central America. The statement on the Middle 
East was blatantly pro-Palestinian, showing little 
understanding of Israeli feelings or the political com- 
plexities of this tormented part of the world. 


Concluding Observations 


All in all, it was a fine Assembly. Dr. Philip Potter 
described it as one of the most integrated, one of the 
best that he had attended — and he has been present 
at all six Assemblies. It was a deeply spiritual 
Assembly with a strong emphasis on worship. It was 
an Assembly at which the good ship ‘‘Oikoumene’’ 
corrected its course in a more biblical and spiritual 
direction. The BEM document represents a major 
step toward the goal of ‘‘visible unity in one faith and 
in one eucharistic fellowship.’’ As Presbyterians, we 
are to remember the work of the World Council in 
our prayers and to support it with our gifts as it sails 
back to Geneva, and from there in 1990, or 
thereabouts, sails forth again — probably to a Third 
World country, to the poor and marginalized, and 
away from the privileged parts of our world. Oo 


This article concludes Dr. Klempa’s report. 


Dr. William Klempa, Principal of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, was an 
official delegate from our denomination 
to the Sixth Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. ' 
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Protestant 
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Roger Mehl 


A conversation 
with Roger Mehl 


Jean Porret: Can one talk about a Protestant founda- 
tion to ethics? Is there an ethic which is particularly 
Protestant according to the Reformers? 

Roger Mehl: I am not sure if Protestants have ever 
been conscious of any foundation to ethics which is 
uniquely ‘‘Protestant.’’ There is, however, such a 
foundation and one doesn’t have to be invented. This 
foundation is the one laid by Scripture, namely that 
moral conduct is the consequence or fruit of the 
justification of sinners through God’s grace received 
through faith. 

I like to use Luther’s commentary on Jesus’ 
parable of the good tree bearing good fruit. Luther’s 
commentary goes something like this. ‘‘A tree bears 
good fruit, not because it must. Good fruit is not an 
obligation. It bears good fruit because it is a good 
thee. © 

In this way Luther insisted that there ought to be a 
spontaneity in moral behaviour. Or to use a Pauline 
expression, found in Ephesians: ‘‘You have been 
made light; therefore walk as children of light.’’ This 
is another way of saying: ‘‘Manifest what you are 
and what you have become because of your new 
birth.”’ 

However, the old Adam in us is not dead. He is 
there still refusing to obey and insofar as he is disobe- 
dient, it is necessary to have recourse to some sort of 
constraint so that the spontaneity of moral behaviour 


Last Winter, Professor Roger Mehl was a 
visiting lecturer at the University of McGill 
and the Institut de Theologie in Montreal. 
Roger Mehl is a theologian with an interna- 
tional reputation who ts also known as an ar- 
ticulate defender and supporter of the 
ecumenical movement. 

For several years he was a member of the 
Protestant Federation of France and a 
representative to the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches. A columnist 
for the newspaper Le Monde, he was also a 
leading force in the French journal La Revue 
d'histoire et de philosophie religteuse. His 
encouragement led to the creation of the In- 
stitute for Sociology of Religion at the 
University of Strasbourg. 

This interview (the first of two parts) is 
taken from La Vie Chretienne, sister journal 
to The Presbyterian Record for Francophone 
Presbyterians in Canada. This excellent 
publication, for those of you who can read 
French, or are willing to try, can be had for 
$10.00 a year by writing to La Vie Chre- 
tienne, C.P. 449 Succ. Rosemont, Montreal, 
ReOV HX) 3CG. 

The interview was conducted by the Editor 
of La Vie Chretienne, The Rev. Jean Porret. 
The translation was done by Dr. James Sauer, 
Co-ordinator of the Committee on Church 
Growth. 


might truly manifest itself. However, it needs to be 
underscored that ethics viewed from the Christian 
and Protestant perspective does not begin with what 
is forbidden or constrained, but by this spontaneity. 
Here I think there is full agreement between Luther 
and the Reformers who give more credence to the 
Heidelberg catechism, where the basis of moral 
behaviour is gratitude. Gratitude is precisely that 
feeling which cannot be forced and which is evidence 
of the spontaneity a living being has with respect to 
his Liberator. 

JP: In terms of what you are saying about ethics being 
founded on the Word of Christ (what Calvin might 
call sanctification or edification), is it not true that 
traditional Catholic theology is able to say the same 
thing? Doesn’t the biblical renewal movement among 
Catholics mean that Protestants and Catholics pose 
the same questions in the same terms? 

RM: To be sure, there has been a great deal of change 
in this area and the book that I wrote several years 
ago on Catholic and Protestant ethics needs a certain 
amount of revision. There has been some reconcilia- 
tion between the two vis-a-vis ethical reflection. 
Nonetheless Catholic theology, at least in principle, 
places the accent more forcefully on Law than do 
Protestants in general. In Catholic theology one must 
deal with not only the Law as revealed in Scripture 
but also with Natural and Canonical Law. This fac- 
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tor risks hiding that freedom which ought to 
characterize the moral behaviour of Christians. This 
being said, I must admit that in practise, above all in 
the area of social ethics, the agreement between 
Catholics and Protestants is growing. It is also evi- 
dent that the ethical statements and encyclicals of the 
last few pontiffs dealing with socio-political issues 
are signs of an extremely positive change. 
JP: In a society which is more and more secularized 
or, perhaps we could say, which makes less reference 
to the Gospel or Church Law, what, for us, is the im- 
portance of Christian ethics? 
RM: It is certain that changes in morality are creating 
an ethic which one could call ‘‘secularized’’ and 
which is founded on values which are not insignifi- 
cant. The prime example is freedom, but this 
freedom is one which often risks being separated 
from responsibility. More particularly, this strikes 
me as a characteristic of some contemporary 
movements, like the movement for sexual liberation, 
which demands freedom for men and women and for 
their bodies. While there is a call for sexual freedom, 
there is not a corresponding willingness among some 


to accept the responsibility which is inherent in such 
freedom. I believe that freedom which is stripped of 
all responsibility ceases to be freedom, and, accor- 
dingly, it seems to me that the role of Christian ethics 
today is to reaffirm this connection between freedom 
and responsibility because freedom destroys itself 
when not accompanied by responsibility. 

JP: Would you be more specific by what you mean by 
freedom and responsibility? 

RM: I mean that the only act of true freedom is the 
one to which one fully commits oneself. Otherwise, it 
would not be a free act. To fully commit oneself 
means that one is ready to answer for one’s actions 
and so to be responsible for the freedom: that one 
demands. To answer for one’s freedom means to 
bear the consequences of one’s actions. I think this is 
extremely important, particularly in the area of sex- 
ual ethics. 

Take the issue of abortion as an example. In many 
countries abortion laws have been liberalized and, in 
a certain sense, this is good. What seems more 
serious, however, is that some women (with the ap- 
proval of the men involved) do not hesitate to obtain 
abortions simply for convenience. This is to say that 
they refuse the consequences of the freedom that they 
have manifested in their sexual relations. na oO 


— to be continued — 
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Growing pains 


by Gerald Oosterveen 
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| | nexpectedly the pain crashes over me again, 
like a treacherous wave that crests higher than 


others while my back is turned. But I am not at the 
beach, I am tiptoeing out of my son’s room. Lost in 
deep sleep, he lies curled up like a baby with his knees 
almost touching his chin. He never stirred when I 
tucked the covers around him and checked whether 
his alarm clock is set to wake him in the morning. His 
school bus comes early. 

I lean against the door, momentarily overcome by 
the searing pain. There’s no point in calling the doc- 
tor though, nor even in going to the medicine 
cabinet for aspirin. For this pain a cure has not yet 
been discovered. It is an anguish of the soul that 
comes out of the depths at will; always when I am 
least prepared for it. There is no cure for my son, 
either. 

Months before his birth, when he should have been 
safe, some destroyer touched him in his mother’s 
womb. When he was born it was already set in stone 
that he should always talk like a child, think like a 
child, reason like a child — and never escape childish 
ways. Tonight, seventeen years later, though his 
body has grown to rival mine in height, he is still a 
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Growing pains... 


continued from previous page 


child. My son is mentally retarded. 

The label was first attached to him on a Friday 
when he was just a year old. My wife had been to the 
doctor again for the umpteenth time trying to 
discover why this son was not as lively as our first 
one, why he slept so much, why he had trouble sitting 
up. Always the doctors denied anything was wrong. 
Always they came with soothing words: ‘‘Now don’t 
worry, Mom, he’ll be all right; all children are dif- 
ferent. Give him a bit of time, he’ll outgrow this.”’ I 
wasn’t much help either, but kept saying, ‘‘Why 
don’t you believe the doctors; they know their job.”’ 
It was not a happy time for any of us. Finally, on that 
Friday, yet another doctor at last dared tell the truth: 
“Your son has brain damage. He will always be 
retarded.’’ 

Retarded is an ugly word, a scary word. We didn’t 
know what it meant, only that it was something bad. 
We knew our son would not be like other children, 
but no one would tell us what we could expect. We 
had visions of children who make strange noises and 
drool constantly, children who sit in a corner and 
rock incessantly, children who never go to school. 
We felt all alone with this tremendous hurt of a 
damaged little son whom we could not fix. Just the 
day before we had picked up new pictures. He looked 
so perfect and so interested in the photographer. 
Maybe, just maybe, our suspicions were wrong and 
the doctors’ assurances right. But that was the day 
before. Now we knew better. Now we knew things 
would never be right. Instinctively, I got up and turn- 
ed the picture with the smiling little face to the wall. 

If, as some people like to say, God sends excep- 
tional children only to exceptional parents, I think he 
may have gotten the wrong address in our case. We 
were not exceptional! We were just like other 
families, no different from our friends. We had no 
special training how to care for a retarded child; we 
had never even been close to one. We had no 
unusually strong faith; some of our friends were 
much better in that respect. So why didn’t it happen 
to them? Why to us? We had committed no unusual 
sins either, to make it necessary for God to send this 
child as a sign of his displeasure, as one ‘‘friend”’ felt 
compelled to tell us. The questions kept coming, 
‘“Why? Why us?”’ 

Some people tried to comfort us by insisting this 
little son was exceptional because he was an angel 
God had entrusted to us for tender and temporary 
lodging. But, we soon asked ourselves, if it is suppos- 
ed to be so good, why does it hurt so bad? Or why, if 
this is an angel, is he so slow? Does God really create 
angels with deformities? It seemed no compliment to 
God to call our son an angel. It didn’t agree with the 
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Bible. We couldn’t recall a child in the Bible who 
turned out to be an angel in disguise and who was 
retarded besides. 


\ \ / hat hurt most in all of this talk was that peo- 

ple were not taking our feelings seriously. 
This was our son, our own flesh and blood, one for 
whom we had high hopes. Part of us was defective. 
Instead of producing a healthy child we had created 
one who would always be dependent. Calling him 
“fan angel’’ or a “‘special blessing’? made a mockery 
out of what we felt. It made it almost impossible for 
us to share our deep hurt since we didn’t want to 
seem ungrateful to God, who, supposedly, did such 
wonderful things for us and our son. 

Almost everyone kept telling us that what happen- 
ed was God’s will. ‘‘God makes no mistakes, you 
know!’’ I felt there had been a monstrous mistake 
somewhere. I was angry at God for cheating me out 
of a healthy son, even though I never dared voice that 
anger nor was totally convinced he had actually done 
this horrible thing. But if not God, then who did it? I 
began to wonder whether I could finish my seminary 
training and go into the ministry as planned. Perhaps 
I should just drop out of the church and out of 
seminary. Besides, even if I continued, where would I 
find a church close enough to a school for special 
education? I could see myself hamstrung all through 
my ministry because of my son’s special needs. I was 
determined: his needs would have priority over my 
ministry. That would teach God not to interfere with 
other seminarians! 

Our son progressed, but so very, very slowly. 
When other children walked, he could barely sit up. 
When he was twenty-seven months he made his first 
hesitant attempts at walking. Though he never dared 
ride a tricycle, during a visit to a department store he 
spotted a Big Wheel cycle, climbed into it and began 
to pedal. We bought it on the spot. But by then he 
was almost four! His toilet training had just been 
finished; any time he got excited, however, he would 
still wet himself. He never fed himself until he was 
three, and even then everything had to be cut in little 
pieces. It was so very tedious and so terribly 
frustrating and so utterly wearying. While we talked 
to him, he only smiled. Eventually he began to make 
sounds that only we could identify. When he was ten 
we moved. Along with his name and new address we 
engraved on his wrist bracelet, ‘‘Cannot Talk.’’ Do- 
ing that hurt almost as much as if it had teen tattooed 
on my forehead. 

What made it worse was that he was always sucha 
sweet child. He was rarely angry, always obedient, 
very sensitive to the feelings of others. He played 
with other children even when he could not talk with 
them. But where they roamed all around the 
neighbourhood, he never disobeyed our rule that he 
could not cross any street alone. We always knew 
where he was. He never took a cookie when Mom’s 
back was turned. Children were attracted to him 
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because he was so completely dependable. He never 
hurt anyone but was always concerned for others. 
With smaller children he hovered around protective- 
ly. And he was repaid in kind; hardly ever was he 
teased. Many times, in fact, children tried to teach 
him something when he had given up hope he would 
ever learn. Often they succeeded. Why, we 
wondered, must he be so limited when he has such a 
marvellous personality? 

And now the years have slipped past. He has learn- 
ed many things we never expected. He talks but can- 
not read. He can barely count to twenty but not add. 
He does not know the value of money but will spend 
it only for records or tapes. Music is his great in- 
terest. He knows almost all of the selections on the 
more than three hundred records in our home. Once, 
after hearing a violin solo, he insisted we had it on a 


‘record. When we got home, he found the record and 


even told us which side it was on. As usual, when it 
comes to music, he was correct. But he can’t make a 
living listening to records. A sheltered workshop is in 
his future and he will always need to live in a very 
sheltered environment. He is still so trusting and 
could be such easy prey of unscrupulous persons. I 
fear for him, oh how I fear for him. 


T hat is where the agonizing pain comes from, 
now and then. You don’t stop hurting after the 
crying stops. There is so much in my son for which I 
am grateful. And yet ... When I think of the pain my 
son may suffer in the future, I hurt deeply for him. 
Sometimes he complains of being lonely. Other 
seventeen-year-olds don’t play with him any more; 
little children still do, but that won’t last for ever. 
Never will he have children. Society will always look 
on him as an unproductive person. Deep in my heart 
I fear society won’t always be willing to shoulder the 
responsibility of caring for retarded persons. Then 
what will happen? When we are gone, who will look 
after him? 

With the pain, however, I also have a sense of con- 
fidence. Though I am now convinced Satan, and not 
God, is the destroyer who causes physical and mental 
disabilities, I am also sure beyond any doubt God 
never allows any tragedy to come into our lives 
without having plans to create something productive 
out of it. In my case, God has helped me grow into a 
better and more sensitive pastor. Because of our own 
hurt, I accepted the challenge to be chaplain to per- 
sons with mental and physical disabilities. I speak to 
them of God’s love. Before, I wouldn’t have known 
or cared they existed. Many parents feel free to tell 
me of their frustration when often they don’t dare 
tell others. But I’ve been where they are and it creates 
a special bond. 

I thank God for leading me into this special 
ministry. It has given me a sense of direction and pur- 
pose. There is nothing I would rather do with my life. 
My disabled friends are such an inspiration, especial- 
ly those with limited intelligence. It seems so easy for 


them to love God since they don’t struggle with con- 
tradictions and doubts. They are so eager to hear the 
stories of Jesus. In some respect they resemble the 
birds and flowers Jesus talked about, because they 
neither scurry nor worry but simply trust that their 
heavenly Father — or someone representing him — 
will feed and clothe them. 

It’s almost embarrassing to admit this, but 
sometimes I envy my son. I am convinced that 
whatever may be said to him in the future, it will 
never be, ‘‘How little faith you have. Why do you 
worry? Your heavenly Father knows you need these 


things!’’ 
Perhaps some day, when I’ve grown to trust God 
like a child, the pain won’t come again. oO 


Mr. Oosterveen is a pastor and a free- 
lance writer from Oak Forest, Illinois. 
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@ Senior Citizen self care residence 

®@ Location — Bloor & Dufferin, 
at Dufferin Subway Station 

® Private furnished accommodation at 
reasonable rates 

@ All meals served 

@ Housekeeping services 

@ Registered nurse daily, doctor on call 

\ 


Write or visit: 1140 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto M6H 4E6 
(416) 536-6111 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 
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An idea 


whose time came 


New Westminster Church, 
Hamilton, Ontario 


by John J. Hibbs 


T* ‘idea’ began about two years ago with the 
report of the Board of Congregational Life to 
the 1981 General Assembly on ‘‘A Ministry to and 
with Disabled People.’’ That report included ‘ac- 
cessibility guidelines’ for applicable congregations of 
the church to help them take seriously the question of 
accessibility of their premises to the handicapped. 

In September of 1981, the session of New 
Westminster, Hamilton, acting upon the challenge of 
the General Assembly and the earlier mandate of the 
United Nations, out of which this challenge came,, 
namely, the designating of 1981 as ‘‘The Interna- 
tional Year of the Disabled,’’ appointed elder George 
Munro to look into the possible need within the con- 
gregation and community for accessibility to the 
church building by people who were disabled, han- 
dicapped, or just having difficulty navigating the 
church steps. The front approach to the church 
building involved climbing sixteen steps, and the side 
approach, ten steps. Accessibility to the lower church 
hall auditorium involved another twelve steps. 

Mr. Munro duly reported that an elevator or 
chairlift of some kind was needed if the congregation 
was to have a ministry to disabled people that would 
allow them to be involved in the recreational, cultural 
and spiritual programming of the congregation. It 
was noted that sixteen persons within the congrega- 
tion could benefit immediately from such an 
elevating device being installed, and many more 
within the community surrounding the church 
building and the wider environs of the city. Disabled 
young adults of Participation House, a residential 
home within the city, were also interested in sharing 
in the programmes of the congregation. 

Acting upon this report, the session formed a com- 
mittee of ‘‘The Year of the Disabled’’ under the 
leadership of Mr. Munro as chairman, and the 
minister, the Rev. John Hibbs as co-chairman. Its 
terms of reference included mobilizing the time, 
talents and resources of the congregation and com- 
munity to look into the feasibility of an elevator or 
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Russ Redmond (Niagara Elevator Inc.) 
presents keys for elevator-lift to Rev. 
John J. Hibbs. 


chairlift project to meet the need designated. 

The overall cost of an elevator, its installation, and 
the structural changes necessary to the church 
building and washrooms was submitted in due pro- 
cess by a local elevator contractor — $33,576. 

In November, the session approved an application 
for a grant from the provincial government for what 
eventually amounted to one-third of the cost. It also 
ruled that, in the event a grant was approved, the 
balance of the cost (two-thirds) could only be raised 
within the congregation through ‘‘In Memoriam’’ 
gifts (i.e. in memory of loved ones), or ‘‘Patrons of 
the Project’’ gifts (from present and former members 
and friends). No funding could be taken from the 
general operating budget of the congregation. . 

The process of the follow-up to the submission by 
the contractor, and the action of the session, took six 
months of ongoing negotiations with government, 
community, church and contractural representatives, 
and involved numerous endorsations from organiza- 
tions and individuals within the community and city. 

From its inception as an ‘idea,’ the congregation 
was kept aware of the activity of the session’s com- 
mittee through the congregational newsletter. In 
June of 1982, during a congregational meeting called 
for the purpose, an up-to-date report was given on 
the approval of the government grant, and the en- 
couraging news that gifts were already being received 
from within the congregation towards the project 
was shared. Final approval of the project would 
come through a recommendation of the session and 
board of managers to the congregation, but only 
after resources were assured to see the project to its 
completion. 

The ‘‘In Memoriam’? and ‘‘Patrons of the 
Project’? fund-raising programme was launched in 
earnest following this meeting. Many members and 
friends of the congregation were co-opted by the ses- 
sion’s committee for this appeal. By January of 1983 
the committee reported that $33,000 of the needed 
funding was secured, leaving a shortfall of only 
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Test run of elevator-lift. 


$576.00. At a joint meeting of the session and board 
of managers the project was fully endorsed, and a 
special congregational meeting in mid-January of 
this year gave final approval to the project. Ongoing 
operating costs of the elevator installation were also 
approved, involving insurance, operating licence, 
yearly inspection, and a service contract — $475.00 
per annum. From that point on it was ‘up hill’ as the 
engineering, structural, contractural and committee 
members worked hand in hand toward the installa- 
tion of the elevator. 

Accessibility to the lift would be from a ramped 
approach, constructed over the steps to the front en- 
trance of the church building at street level. From 
this level access would be provided to two other levels 
— the upper sanctuary and lower church hall 
auditorium. The elevator would be large enough for 
four walking persons, or three standing persons and 
one wheel-chaired person. The mechanism’s life-span 
guarantee would be twenty-five years, with a one- 
year guarantee on all major components. 

Structural changes included going into a wall at the 
front vestibule entrance, through the floor of the 
sanctuary, and the ceiling of the lower church hall 
auditorium, plus the removal of two pews from the 
sanctuary to allow the movement of wheel-chaired 
persons from the elevator to the centre or side aisles. 
The Women’s Association accepted responsibility for 
installing handrails for the benefit of the handicap- 
ped in all the main washrooms. 

Nineteen months, almost to the day, the ‘idea’ that 
began within the congregation of New Westminster, 
came to fruition with the completion of the elevator 
installation on April 15, 1983. Great care was taken 
that the installation met the ‘cosmetic decor’ of the 
sanctuary and other levels of operation. Only a spirit 
of mutual co-operation between the government, the 
community, the church and the contractor enabled 
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the project to reach its conclusion. 

On Sunday, April 24, 1983, government, civic, 
church and contractural representatives, and a full 
congregation of the abled and disabled shared in a 
great Service of Celebration and Dedication con- 
ducted by the minister, John J. Hibbs, student 
minister, Mark Gaskin, and the session’s committee 
chairman, elder George Munro. 

In his remarks during the noon-hour luncheon,the 
Rev. W.L. Young, bringing greetings as General 
Secretary of the Board of Congregational Life, noted 
that, “‘many congregations have thought about and 
looked at the possibility of providing accessibility to 
their buildings for the disabled and handicapped. 
Some have built ramps and looked at chairlift and 
elevator devices, but New Westminster Church is the 
first to have done it! You are a sign of possibility to 
other congregations, for all people to participate in 
the full ministry of their congregations to church and 
community.’’ Mr. Young’s remarks brought this 
‘idea’ of one congregation ‘full-round’ in _ its 
challenge to other congregations of the church. It can 
be done! But it involves the will and the resources to 
provide this ministry of accessibility, and many, 
many, people working together for a common goal, 
undergirded by a common faith. 


O 


John Hibbs is the minister of New 
Westminster Church, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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Talking about ““Talk backs’ 


D ear Editor: 

I have delayed a few days in giving my report to you for the next 
issue of The Presbyterian Record. 1 wanted to be able to give some 
word on my first meetings within the presbyteries of our church. I really 
did not know what to expect, as my itinerary is somewhat different than 
that of former Moderators. They have tended to go to Anniversaries, 
and important events like that, in various communities, and have met 
with individuals, press, public officials, as was possible. I am seeking to 
have presbyteries within synods line up my agenda, and the main em- 
phasis is on small group meetings each evening. Other activities, such as 
Anniversaries, speaking to clubs, visiting with persons, I will undertake 
as I am able. 


Five days of testing this plan 
encourages me to think that things 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


ministers, preached at an An- 
niversary, met with a small group 


have gone well. There were cer- 
tainly enough meetings organized, 
and I was on T.V., spoke to a 
Rotary Club, visited some retired 


of young people, and attended a 
meeting every evening of from 40 
to 140 persons. 

The questions I was asked, and 
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the statements people made, 
convince me more than ever that 
the church is in ‘‘good heart.’ 
Most of the one-and-a-half to two 
hour discussions tended to raise 
the same issues at every place. The 
church is concerned about our 
activities in ‘‘Doubling in the 
Eighties,’’ about the Programme 
to Combat Racism,’’ about the 
education of our youth in 
Christian Doctrine, and many 
other matters. But there is a spirit 
in the two presbyteries I visited 
which I found most 
stimulating....almost no _ bit- 
terness, but rather a conviction 
that we have a great work to do. 
And they want to have a part in 
getting it done. 

At the close of one meeting, a 
gentleman of 80 years sought me 
out and said, ‘‘Young man, you 
have given us a great challenge. I 
am ready to go out and visit in my 
area to tell people what the church 
is doing.’’ He looked to me like he 
could carry out his commitment, 
and I liked to be referred to as a 
young man again. 

I estimate that in five days I 
talked with a total of about 400 
persons in a ‘‘talk back’”’ situation. 
I was encouraged to have so many 
say they enjoyed the encounter. I 
hope to meet many more of your 
readers as the months go by. 
Perhaps you could encourage them 
to be on the look-out for my 
coming into their area. 


QO ine 


How long halt ye 
between two opinions? 
(1 Kings 18:21) 


Make your views 
known in The 
Presbyterian Record. 


Presbyterian Missions to Trinidad 
and Puerto Rico, the formative 
years, 1868-1914 

by Graeme S. Mount. Lancelot Press, 
1983. Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


Most books I review in these 
pages come to me sight unseen, the 
ones our editor thinks I would like 
to read. This one is different. I 
have come across Graeme Mount a 
number of times in the course of 
his research and mine. The last 
time was in Trinidad, over dinner 
in an unpretentious but adequate 
restaurant in San Fernado, down 
the hill from St. Andrew’s College, 
an institution which figured rather 
more largely in my work than his. 

At the time his proposal seemed 
like a good one, a comparison of 
two Presbyterian missions, one 
from New England to Puerto Rico 
and the other from the Maritimes 
to Trinidad. Mount compares mis- 
sionary methods and attitudes, to 
the people with whom they worked 
and the colonial society within 
which they lived. The similarities 
are more extensive than the dif- 
ferences. Indeed, the most signifi- 
cant variation is that the 
Americans were rather more 
positive about Puerto Rican socie- 
ty than the Canadians were about 
the Trinidadian Indians. Other- 
wise, Canadians and Americans 
alike shared the confident op- 
timism about empires and the 
gospel which was so characteristic 
of the years before World War I. 

Mount has accomplished what 
he set out to do. We can now say 
that we know what previously we 
only suspected, that Canadian and 
American missionaries in the 
Caribbean during the great age of 
missions had a great deal in com- 
mon. A different result would have 
been most surprising, and would 
have made for a much more in- 
teresting review. 

But I put the book down with a 
sense of incompleteness. It was not 
simply that the book established 
what I would have thought likely 
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There was 
something else wrong with it, a 
something that eluded me for a 


week. 
The study has a curiously two- 
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dimensional character. We learn 
what the missionaries did and what 
they thought, but somehow we 
never get into the heart of the 
operation, the dynamic that led to 
the formation of Presbyterian 
churches in Trinidad and Puerto 
Rico. Missionaries cannot be 
understood in isolation, apart 
from the society within which they 
worked and especially apart from 
the church they founded. By cut- 
ting off his study at 1914, Mount 
does not describe the Puerto Rican 
and Trinidadian churches, or let us 
meet the men and women who suc- 
ceeded the missionaries, conscious 
both of their dependence on them 
and their reaction against them. 
For example, the dominating 
figures in the first generation of 
the Trinidadian mission were those 
arch imperialists, John Morton 
and K. J. Grant. They were not out 
of place. It was an imperialist age 
and Trinidad was as much a part 


of the ethos as Canada. But the 


next generation was dominated by 
C.D. Lalla, the cultured Indian na- 
tionalist, arguing for the accep- 
tance of Indian leadership as 
equals in a colonial society. 
Without knowing C.D. Lalla, one 
cannot really understand Morton 
and Grant. Lalla was a small boy 
when the pioneers were in their 
heyday. Men like Lalla were the 
fruit of their labours, albeit a 
variety they did not intend to pro- 


duce. 
In other words, Mount has led 


us, with competence and clarity, 
into a blind alley. We cannot really 
study missions without studying 
the churches that resulted, for only 
when we see the second generation 
can we assess the labours of the 
first. Students of Canadian mis- 
sions are in debt to Graeme 
Mount, for he has done his work 
well, and in doing it well indicated 
that the study of missions, pure 
and simple, is an activity we should 
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pursue with caution. It may be that 
missionaries must be seen as 
founders of a church, or as a 
dimension of church life in their 
homeland, but nof as an entity in 
themselves. 

(Rev.) Geoffrey Johnston oO 
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In the course of conversation to- 
day two people tried to convince 
me that Mormons and Latter Day 
Saints are one and the same. Is this 
true? What is the story on these 
two religions? 

It is true. The official name of 
the ‘‘Mormons’’ is ‘‘The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints.’’ Its roots go back to the 
north-eastern part of the United 
States which, during the early 19th 
century, had been swept by one 
religious revival after another. 
During this period of intense 
spiritual turmoil one Joseph Smith 
Jr. allegedly received a vision from 
God which directed him to a little 
hill near Palmyra, New York 
where he is said to have found 
some golden plates which contain- 
ed a supposed history of early 
America and its settlement prior to 
the invasion of the Europeans. 
This long-forgotten story of God’s 
work in America was allegedly 
recorded by a prophet called Mor- 
mon, who in turn handed it over to 
his son, Moroni. The latter buried 
it in the place where, fourteen cen- 


About the Mormons 


Tony Plomp 


turies later, Joseph Smith Jr. was 
led to find it. Needless to say, the 
authenticity of what has come to 
be known as ‘‘The Book of Mor- 
mon’’ is in doubt. Many scholars 
regard it as the fruit of Joseph 
Smith’s own fertile imagination. 
Although it will no doubt offend 
the sensibilities of some, it must be 
stated that the Mormons, like the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, are not 
Christians. For one thing, their vi- 
sion of God is hardly biblical. 
They hold that God was once a 
man who progressed to his present 
position. ‘‘God himself was once 
as we are now, and is an exalted 
man...’’ (Joseph Smith, Teachings 
of the Prophet Joseph Smith, pp. 
345-347). It follows then, that all 
men are able to aspire to divinity. 
This doctrine is known as ‘‘eternal 
progression.’’ It is summed up by 
one of the Mormon Church’s 
teachers, ‘‘As man is, God once 
was; as God is, man may 
become.’’ Although some Mor- 
mons deny it, their church teaches 
polytheism, or belief in many 
gods. Incidentally, God, being of 
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A NEW BOOK that celebrates the 


contribution of women to The United 


the essence of man, has a body of 
flesh and blood. 

Unlike the Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Mormons use the word ‘‘Trinity’’ 
in speaking of the Godhead but, 
again, theirs is not classic Christian 
doctrine. There are three gods who 
are one not in essence, but in love 
and purpose only. Furthermore, 
they are not equal. The Father is 
more important than the Son and 
the Son is more important than the 
Holy Spirit. The atoning work of 
Christ accomplishes two things. 
First, it ransoms humankind from 
temporal death. All will rise from 
the dead. Secondly, it provides 
humankind only with the oppor- 
tunity to obey God’s law and thus 
be saved from spiritual death. It 
remains necessary to ‘‘work one’s 
way up’’ the ladder through acts of 
righteousness. Needless to say, this 
doctrine cuts at the very roots of 
the biblical teaching that we are 
justified by faith and the ll- 
embracing grace of Jesus Christ. 
Mormonism is very much a 
‘‘works religion.’’ 

One of the practices for which 
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Mormonism gained some notoriety 
has been polygamy. In all fairness, 
however, the church today neither 
practises nor condones plural mar- 
riages. There is also baptism for 
the dead. Mormons allow 
themselves to be baptized for those 
who have died without having been 
part of the Mormon faith. This 
will enable the deceased to be more 
open to the teachings of the church 
when given a second chance in 
paradise. If you have ever 
wondered why some Mormons are 
obsessed with family trees and the 
like, there is your answer. 

As with so many other Christian 
deviations, Mormons look to 
sources other than the Scriptures 
for guidance. Among them are the 
Book of Mormon, the Doctrine 
and Covenants, and The Pearl of 
Great Price. The King James Ver- 
sion of the Bible is also held to be 
authoritative but only ‘‘insofar as 
it is translated correctly.’’ The lat- 
ter qualification puts the Bible 
behind all other sources in impor- 
tance since Mormons are never cer- 
tain as to its correct translation. 
They apparently have no such 
qualms about the other books they 
use. 

Mormons found themselves 
persecuted in the northeastern 
United States and eventually many 
of them moved, under the leader- 
ship of Brigham Young, to Utah 
where they now form a substantial 
part of the population. The family 
of Joseph Smith Jr. split from the 
church after his assassination by 
an angry mob on June 27, 1844. 
They formed the Reorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints. 

Mormonism is attractive to 
many people because it is a truly 
native American church, is lay- 
oriented in its leadership, and 
upholds the importance of family 
life and all-round ‘‘clean living.”’ 
Many of us are also impressed by 
the obvious commitment of its 
members to the cause. We should 
not be afraid to learn from them in 
areas such as these. 

It is my view that in witnessing 
to cult members it is important to 
simply present the grace of God in 


Jesus Christ as taught in Scrip- 
tures. Sometimes we are tempted 
to argue and debate eloquently 
about various fine doctrinal dif- 
ferences. We might well win the 
battle of the arguments, but lose 
the spiritual war. A straightfor- 
ward presentation of the Gospel is 
all that is required of us. 


Send questions to: 

The Rev. Tony Plomp, 4020 Lancelot 
Drive, Richmond, B.C., V7C_4S3. In- 
clude name and address for informa- 
tion only. 
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From the Editor 
continued from page 4 


or defend the work of that highly 
committed organization. Rather, I 
wish to propose an alternative, 
mirror-image body — _ the 
Ploughswords Project. Under the 
guidance of the Ploughswords 
Project, ploughshares the world 
over (or, if not ploughshares, any 
suitable metal) would be beaten 
into swords. Now wait a minute! 
These swords would then be 
designated as the only weapons 
with which armed conflict could be 
waged. (A case might be made for 
the bow and arrow, but I’ll let that 
pass.) 

Before you dismiss this idea as 
purely whimsical remember that I 
said as much to begin with, and 
think a little about how the 
transformation of warfare in the 
last two centuries has added 
elements of horror unprecedented 
in human history. (I commend to 
you the excellent CBC television 
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‘series on the subject, simply en- 


titled ‘‘War’’.) 

More to the point, consider just 
how our utopian desire to dismiss 
the possibility of war, our wishful 
thinking, has placed us in greater 
jeopardy than ever. Our un- 
derstandable distaste for war in the 
decades immediately following 
World War II led to cut-backs in 
spending on all conventional 
weapons and to the decision, 
almost inadvertent, to put all our 
‘*eggs’’ in the nuclear basket. 

Until recently, at least, we have 
begrudged spending enough on our 
peacetime armed forces to keep 
them even adequately equipped 
with ‘‘conventional’’ weapons. We 
have a navy that must protect one 
of the world’s longest coastlines 
with ships that live in dry-dock and 
belong in a maritime museum. The 
air-force (I am using the old terms 
for convenience) awaits aircraft of 
American design that might bring 
our air-defence up to the level of 
Sweden’s (a country that manages 
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to build their own and with less 
than a third of the population.) 
Before receiving shipment of some 
surplus German tanks our armored 
ground forces in Europe were, or 
so: I- have ‘been told, ‘so 
inadequately equipped that they 
could only slow up NATO exer- 
cises. It seems, too often, that a 
peacetime army is an_=em- 
barrassment. It seems, too often, 
that when decisions are finally 
made to upgrade equipment, the 
main considerations involve the 
balance of trade and the jobs that 
will be created and not what is best 
for the forces. 

From all that I have been able to 
read, the personnel of our armed 
forces is second to none. That it is 
considered so is a tribute to their 
dedication and ability to sustain 
morale under what must be soul- 
trying circumstances. 

In our rush to cry ‘‘Peace, peace 
— when there is no peace’’ we have 
painted ourselves into a corner 
where we have almost been left 
with no option but to avail our- 
selves of the American nuclear 
umbrella. 

In this imperfect world, where 
the gentle virtues are not perfectly 
acclaimed — anywhere — where 
the will to die for something 
remains the ultimate test of 
determination, where we rarely 
have the chance to choose between 
good and evil in unadulterated 
form, but rather must pick our 
way among a whole myriad of 
lesser evils, we owe our country, 
and the men and women in our 
armed forces, more. 

We can, and must, draw the line 
at pushing the nuclear stakes even 
higher by refusing to add our little 
contribution to the pot. But, at the 
same time, we must have the 
courage to affirm the need for, and 
the dignity of, those who must 
meet conventional force with 
conventional weapons; those who 
are called upon, and will be called 
upon, to deal with ‘‘brush-fire 
wars’’ and shows of force in such a 
way that we can lay to rest, in our 
time at least, the unspeakable 
prospect of the BIG fire. 
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pleasure, enjoyment and _in- 
formation, both with regard to our 
denomination and our Faith. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
my reading of the September issue 
didn’t stop with Mrs. Looby’s 
letter. I then read From The 
Moderator — ‘‘On _ saying 
‘something’.’’ Surely, it is better to 
say nothing (even when asked to 
say something) when one _ has 
nothing to say. If this was an 
attempt at the _ straight-faced 
humour, for which the Moderator 
is well known, perhaps it should 
have been placed between Bar- 
sanuphius and Watson’s World on 
a special funnies page. If, on the 
other hand, this was a serious 
attempt to say something about 
nothing, it is unworthy of the 
Moderator and there is, perhaps, 
an element of truth in what Mrs. 
Looby is telling us. 
Robert C. Campbell, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


Unamused by the Moderator 


After a discussion with our 
church’s women’s prayer group, I 
have finally decided to write to 
you. 

The facetious article by our 
Moderator in the current issue of 
The Presbyterian Record has 
caused much offence. One person 
even asks herself if it was right to 
have joined a Church, in which it 
was possible to have a Moderator 
who would write such rubbish. 

in? theseswtimes) Of) Such 
tremendous needs, when men and 
women perish without ever hearing 


ERRATUM: In the October 
issue’s report on the World 
Council of Churches, Bishop 
John Habgood was incorrectly 


identified as a New Zealander. 
In fact, he has been Bishop of 
Durham, in England, and is 
now the Archbishop of York. 
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the Gospel, our Moderator tells us 
he has nothing to say! What kind 
of leadership is this? 

Praise God that the apostle Paul 
was true to his Lord and exhorted 
the Churches. No one, of course, 
would ever have edited his writings 
had they not been worthy of 
publication. 

Please, pass on our plea to the 
Moderator: If you have nothing 
worthwhile to say, please keep 
silent. 

One more remark: No wonder 
women clamour for positions of 


leadership, if men elect for 
themselves such leaders. We 
remember with’ gratitude’ the 


refreshing and courageous 
leadership of Dr. McMillan when 
he was Moderator. 


Your otherwise appreciative 
reader, a minister’s wife, 
Name withheld 


— available on request. 


A word for ‘‘catastrophists”’ 


I felt obliged to respond to an 
article in the September issue of 
The Record by Ken Bazyn, entitled 
‘‘Noah and the Geologists.’’ 
Please note that this is not an 
attack on Mr. Bazyn. He simply is 
reading sloppy science material, a 
trap I fell into myself for a number 
of years. 

The article was strongly in 
favour of the ‘‘uniformitarian’’ 
theory of earth’s creation, and 
somehow places ‘‘catastrophists’’ 
as zealous, dogmatic religionists 
trying to justify their faith in the 
light of, as he puts it, ‘‘over- 
whelming scientific evidence.”’ 

What this article is essentially 
talking about is the conflict of two 
scientific theories. Yes, theories 
not fact. He has implied, in his 
first two paragraphs, that man 
evolved from lesser beings. This 
again is a theory and in fact there 
are numerous variations of this 
theory originally put forth by 
Darwin. The danger really is that 
we all want to feel so enlightened 
that we accept these theories as 
fact, and this arrogance puts one 
more hurdle between us and our 
God. | 


- **We need both arms of the Cross. 


best studied of these biological 


In your editorial you stated, 


Without the faith encounter with 
Christ, the affirmation of personal 
salvation, we are left with this 
world and this world alone.”’ I 
believe these words, but as a 
science enthusiast I can see very 
clearly the contradiction of these 
words and Mr. Bazyn’s article. 
Charles Allison, 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


One for Noah 
Mr. Bazyn (‘‘Noah and the 
Geologists,’> September, 1983) 


provided a useful summary of the 
nineteenth century debate between 
the uniformitarian and 
catastrophist schools of geology 
but I fear that he may have misled 
your readers by implying that 
there is, at present, no significant 
scientific support for 
catastrophism. In fact, modern 
geological and _ palaeontological 
research has produced many 
difficulties for proponents of 
classical uniformitarianism and 
has led to a revival of catastrophic 
theories to explain certain aspects 
of the earth’s history. 

The fossil record indicates that 
mass extinction of plants and 
animals have occurred several 
times since life first appeared on 
earth over a billion years ago. The 


disasters occurred some sixty-five 
million years ago when seventy 
percent of all living species, in- 
cluding all of the dinosaurs, 
suddenly disappeared from the 
face of the earth. The unifor- 
mitarian model does not offer an 
explanation for such an event and 
many serious. scientists have 
suggested that some catastrophic 
event, such as the collision bet- 
ween the earth and a _ large 
meteorite, occurred sixty-five 
million years ago. 

Catastrophism is still, therefore, 
a topic of keen discussion in the 
scientific community and_ the 
subject of frequent papers in 
reputable scientific journals. This 
does not necessarily imply, 
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g DOES THE COMMUNITY KNOW WE ARE HERE? 
z 


What one church did to heighten the awareness of its presence. 


BACKGROUND 


York Memorial is a long established church in Toronto, 
situated in an area which is now largely populated by new 
Canadians from southern Europe. The congregation became 
very interested in the surrounding community and conducted a 
survey to determine the religious climate of the area. They 
discovered that 15% of the population had no religious ties and 
were receptive to the Christian message. 


GOAL: To reach these receptive people. 


The Outreach Committee, under the chairmanship of George 
Diack, decided to increase the visibility of York Memorial and 
make the community aware of a congregation willing and able 
to provide Christian fellowship, education and worship for its 
residents. 


PLAN 


The Committee acted enthusiastically to a suggestion from the 
minister, the Rev . Winston Newman, to prepare a display for a 
nearby shopping mall where the normal flow of shoppers is 
5,000 on a Saturday. 


ACTION 


— Easter Sunday was chosen as an appropriate date 

— A large display was prepared using words, charts and 
pictures to portray 

the historical background of the Presbyterian Church 
and an outline of the major tenets of the faith. 


York Memorial Church 

— location 

— the organizations within the congregation: Seniors, Youth, 
Children, Women, Choirs, etc. 

— the activities, time and place of meetings, telephone 
number and contact person for each group. 

— Handouts were printed for distribution at the display area 
and throughout the mall. 

— Visitors were encouraged to sign the guest book giving their 
name, address, telephone number and church affiliation. 

— An invitation was extended to attend York Memorial. 


RESULT 


An important part of the project was the follow-up visit made 
to those who signed the book, indicating they had no church 
connection. Those visited appreciated the call and a second 
visit will be made in September when the church activities are 
in full swing. 

Another mall presentation is being planned for the fall. The 
congregation is now enriched by those who participated in the 
venture and who now have a greater understanding of the 
needs, opportunities and responsibilities presented through 
outreach activity. 
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ORGAN FOR SALE 
3 Manual organ console (1968). 42 draw 
stops and appropriate combination ac- 


tion. Present console is being replaced by 
a 4 Manual console. Offers accepted — 
contact Knox Presbyterian Church, 55 
Hincks Street, St. Thomas, Ontario N5R 
3N9, 1-519-631-2414. 


PIPE ORGAN FOR SALE 
Former Toronto Conservatory of Music 
pipe organ, Casavant, 3 manuals, 40 
stops, thoroughly overhauled and rebuilt. 
10 year guarantee. 

Dubay Organs Co. Ltd. 

1349 Plains Road E., Burlington, On- 
tario, 1-416-634-8831. 

Jean Guy Dube or Michael Dube. 
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however, scientific support for a 

literal interpretation of the 

Noachian Deluge or _ other 

catastrophic events described in 
the Old Testament. 

Glen Sinclair, 

Scarborough, Ont. 


Pornography: males 
are victims too 


It never ceases to amaze and 
annoy me that men are seemingly 
never referred to in articles con- 
cerning pornography except as 
sexual attackers: rapists, wife 
batterers or those guilty of incest, 
etc. Such is the case in David 
Kilgour’s ‘‘PORNOGRAPHY is 
not VICTIMLESS’”’ in The 
Presbyterian Record’s September 
issue. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Kilgour 
concludes that ‘‘pornography... 
does not appear to be a victimless 
product,’’ he totally ignores the 
‘male as victim’ aspect of the 
whole pornography question. 
When referring to rape for 
example, -he seems only to be 
referring to female rape. May I 
take this opportunity to point out 
that the number of occurrences of 
male rape (both heterosexual and 
homosexual) seems to be on the 
rise, a point that only the recent 
founding of male rape crisis 
groups in various major Canadian 
cities has brought to the light. 
Husband battering also seems to 
be becoming more common. To 
my knowledge, these points have 
never been’ considered when 
dealing with the effects of violence 
in pornography. The conclusions 
of the various studies seem only to 
refer to an increase in ‘‘violence to 
women and children.”’ 

As a male, I consider myself a 
“‘victim’’ of pornography because 
of the attitude which the whole 
pornography debate seems to have 
created among. both anti- 
pornography men and women: 
everyone, especially men, enjoys 
seeing the opposite sex degraded, 


departing April 14, 1984 
17 days, all inclusive. 
For information and brochure 
contact the Tour Leader, 


THE REV. J.C. COOPER, D.D. (705)322-3033. 
Box 2, Elmvale, Ontario LOL 1P0 


ROYAL TOURS PRESENTS 
ITS 1984 PROGRAM. ALL IN- 
CLUSIVE. ESCORTED FROM 
TORONTO. DELUXE. 
CUSTOMIZED TOURS FOR 
Discerning Senior Travellers 


[50 Plus) 


Egypt and the Nile 

16 days 12-28 January 1984. 
South America 

18 days 21 February-9 March 
1984. 

Riverias and Mountains of 
Europe 

Includes Oberammergau Passion 
Play. 

18 days 13-31 May 1984 or 26 
August-13 September 1984. 

The Orient 

21 days 7-28 April 1984. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
CONTACT: 


‘aly’ 

CWS 
1250 South Service Road 
Dixie Plaza 


Mississauga, Ontario LSE 1V4 
1-416-274-2597 


ALMOST EVERYONE 
ADVERTIZES. 
WHY DON’T YOU? 


be it violently and/or sexually, 
because of their so-called ‘‘in- 
feriority.”’ This attitude is, of 
course, absolute rubbish, but that 
has not stopped it from creating 


unnecessary and _ unfortunate 
tension between the two sexes. 
Although his article totally 
ignored the male side of the 
‘‘victim’’ aspect of pornography, 
Mr. Kilgour’s article brought up 
many interesting points and I 
thank him for this. I am sure that 


TOUR ISRAEL, EGYPT, GREECE AND GREEK ISLES 


Mail address: 
Wholesale Tours International 
1110 Sheppard Avenue, 
Willowdale, Ontario 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 

CALIFORNIA — 26 Days — 
Departs: February 12/84. 

— 26 Day Festival of Roses — 
Departs: December 26/83. 
Twin 1295! 

— 23 Days — Departs: April 
23/84. 

ARIZONA — 28 Days — 
Departs: February 16, March 
12/84. Stayput Tucson, 
Scottsdale. 

FLORIDA — 16 Day Christmas 
Holiday — Departs: December 
17/83. Twin 529! 

— 8 Day Christmas Holiday — 
Departs: P.M. of December 25. 
Twin 295! 
— Several 14 Day Tours with 
meals! 
— Varied 21 Day Coastal Tours 
— Key West! 
— Enquire for 
Florida — 30 Days. 
THE FRANKLIN SMITH FAMILY 
FRANKLIN TOURS, LTD. 
RR3_ Tweed, Ontario 
KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
or 1-800-267-2183. 


“Stayput”’ 


1984 
OBERAMMERGAU SPECIAL 


leaving each month May 
through September 


Host: Rev. John Griffen 
Christian Fellowship Tours 
87 Eastman Crescent 
Newmarket, Ontario L3Y 5S3 
Phone: (416) 895-6544. 


his article started many minds 
thinking about this growing 
problem. 

As Christians, what is certain is 
that our homes should not be 
among the ones where Mr. 
Kilgour’s ‘‘pro-pornography 
acquaintance’’ says we will find 
pornography. Any material that 
promotes and condones any 
casual, promiscuous or adulterous 
sexual behaviour (as pornography 
usually does) and whose effect 


CHRISTIAN TOURS 
AND TRAVEL 


1669 Bayview Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4G 3C1 
Telephone: (416) 482-1980 _,es@’ ©) 
MARGARET MUNDY 


December 10-12 Frankenmuth Pre- 
Christmas Tour for 3 Days. 

Visit this delightful Bavarian-styled 
town, worship at the Lutheran Church 
and enjoy the inspiring annual 
Christmas Concert. Book  early- 
limited space. 


December 18-30 Christmas in Israel. 
Enjoy a unique Christmas holiday in 
the Land where it all began. Im- 
mediate booking necessary. 


January A Carribean Cruise 
to break the mid-winter blues. 


March 14-23 Bermuda Rendez-Vous. 
Visit this beautiful island with its tur- 


f quoise waters and pink sands. Air, 


Hotel, Breakfast and Dinner, service 
charges and taxes included. 


March 12-24 Israel-Land of the Bible 
(with Rev. Wesley Ball) plus a London 
stop over. All meals included in this 
tour. A never to be forgotten Lenten 
pilgrimage. 


March 10-17 March Break in Por- 
tugal. 

Enjoy the Algarve in first class hotels. 
Air, Hotel, Breakfast and two half 
day tours included. 


May 20-June 4 Israel for 8 days and 5 
days in Europe including Oberam- 
mergau. 


Oberammergau 
1984 


12 of our tours are already sold out. 
Don’t miss this inspiring event. 


Some space still available on the 
following tours. 

European Highlights 17 Days 

June6 August 1 
June 29 August 29 
Alpine Spectacular 

June 28 July 10 
Classical Europe 24 Days 
May 18 July 20 & 
June 8 August 24 
June 6 August 31 
July 13 September 14 
Scandinavian Panorama 

July 30 


July 26 
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upon its readers often results in 
increased violence, sexual or 
otherwise, to others, is obviously 
anti-Christian. 

Our society does not see por- 
nography in the same light. What 
are we doing to change this? 

Michael A. Clouston, 
Montreal, Que. 


On freedom of broadcast 
speech 


The Canadian Radio and 
Television Commission (CRTC) 
recently denied an AM-Radio 
licence to CJIL Broadcasting Ltd. 
of Edmonton. Its ruling included 
the comment that ‘‘the majority of 
commissioners considered that 
CJIL’s proposed reliance on 
Gospel music, as well as on in- 
spirational themes for much of its 
programming, could give the 


station a _ pervasively religious 
character and result in_ the 
development of a religious 


programming service.”’ 

I believe that every Canadian 
who favours meaningful freedom 
of broadcast speech will find the 
decision to be suspect: 

— The decision acknowledges that 


ERRATUM: In an Editor’s 
footnote to a letter from Mr. 
J.H. Broadwell of Calgary, 
Alberta, appearing in the 
October Record, it was 
confirmed that the statement 
*‘A Living Faith’’ had been 
adopted and approved by 
General Assembly, in spite of 
a request by the Committee 


On Church Doctrine to have it 


withdrawn. This was the 
Editor’s impression and that 
of several of his colleagues. 
However, the Clerk’s Office 
informs us that the motion 
was withdrawn, since the 
closing date for comments 
from  Presbyteries and 
Sessions is December 31, 1983. 
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the CJIL proposal is not a 
‘‘religious’’ service. It is being 
turned down not because of what it 
is, but because of what it could 
become. It could become a 
religious service. I wonder what 
First Choice Pay T.V. could 
become and how did they manage 
to pass this test? Is there no danger 
that it might become pervasively 
pornographic? 

— The CRTC made no objection 
in principle to the proposed 
programming when CJIL applied 
14 months ago. The application 
also indicated broadly-based 
community support, including a 
board Of \ndinectorsmisand 
shareholders from numerous 
religious denominations and 1,100 
separate letters of support from 
Edmontonians. of diverse 
backgrounds. 

— The aim of CJIL was to provide 
Christian music in the Canadian 
and North American tradition. 
The CRTC decision makes it clear 
that over reliance on Gospel music 
constitutes a danger. Would the 
CRTC, which does not require 
other radio broadcasters to mix 
music types, perhaps have been 
satisfied if CJIL had agreed to mix 
dangerous. pieces such as 
‘*Amazing Grace’’ with say rock- 
and-roll numbers? 

I’d like to know just exactly why 
Gospel music constitutes such a 
grave danger? What precisely is 
moulding the CRTC’s highly 
subjective view as to what is ac- 
ceptable on our national airwaves? 
If a further application is made by 
CJIL or similar groups anywhere 
else in the land, it will deserve the 
support of thoughtful Canadians. 

David Kilgour, M.P., 
Edmonton Strathcona. 


Term eldership? 
Why not term Christians? 


The question of ‘‘term elder- 
ship’”’ or ‘‘sabbaticals’’ is of great 
concern. While Christ is the 
cornerstone, the elders are the 
building blocks of the Presbyterian 
Church structure. It would seem 
that we could pursue a course that 
would lead to the slow collapse of 


this structure. If we are thinking of 
temporary service we_ should 
ponder Luke 9:62. 

In the forties and fifties, church 
membership and attendance were 
socially acceptable, indeed 
prerequisite in some circles. The 
non-attendees were viewed with 
suspicion of immorality. During 
this period, the eldership was 
prized. In some churches it was a 
reward for contribution, an 
election to the senate, and for 
some a chance to rest from the toil 
while overseeing the continuing 
work of the congregation. The 
senate-like session was quite 
workable in this period; there was 
a plethora of willing hands to take 
up the cross as managers, teachers, 
maintenance workers, guides and 
scouts leaders, etc., etc. 

In the late sixties a gradual 
change was noticeable. It was 
becoming difficult to get new 
volunteers. We would find the 
same people being recycled and 
carrying more of the _ load. 
Paradoxically, this change 
paralleled increasing leisure time, 
but also decreasing social concern 
over church membership. In some 
churches it became impossible to 
get managers, a term position. The 
full responsibility fell to the 
session. The stayers, staunch men 
and women, stood shoulder to 
shoulder with other willing 
workers whose talents didn’t lean 
towards leadership and _ respon- 
sibility — (some people are ex- 
cellent workers but responsibility 
weighs much too heavily and we 
must respect this). Naturally we 
slow down for reasons of age and 
health and sometimes we have to 
pull our ass out of the ditch. This is 
understandable and they are sure 
of their reward. I’m reminded of 
an old Gospel hymn that goes, 
‘“Oh when I come to the end of my 
journey, weary of heart from the 
battles I’ve won, I’ll tell the Lord 
how I tried hard to serve him, the 
Lord will understand and say 
‘Well done’.”’ 

Sabbaticals and term eldership? 
Why not term Christians? We 
could set up R. & R. camps for 
Christians on sabbatical, or like 


the school systems, close the 
churches for the summer months 
and take a holiday from God. 
Ed. MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 


Setting the Record straight. 
The September issue of The 
Presbyterian Record came to our 
house yesterday. Our Belleville 
friends will be pleased that their 
submitted picture has appeared! I 
have been surprised about how 
much Presbyterians count on The 
Record to keep them informed. As 
the news of my honour has filtered 
around from person to person, I 
have had a number of letters and 


conversations which ask ‘‘Why 
wasn’t it in The Record?’’ 

I do not feel embarrassed 
though that the inaccurate 
statement that was in the ‘Intell’ is 
in The Record too. I think one or 
two ‘‘firsts’? may be legitimate 
(first female Board Chairman, 
etc.), but I am not the first 
layperson to receive an honorary 
degree from our Colleges. I know 
that P.C. gave Dr. Wilder Penfield 
an honorary degree, and there may 
well be others. As for a Jaywoman 
— I suppose that Margaret 
Webster is not a deaconess or 
clergy. I think perhaps I may be 
the first non-fulltime-non-salaried- 


1984 PROGRAMMES 


church-employed female! It’s a 
small point really — but I do not 
wish the inaccurate information to 
offend the Colleges. 

The /ntelligencer reporter was 
charming and kind — but it is a 
rare newspaper report that doesn’t 
contain some _ inaccuracies; | I 
suppose because the person about 
whom it is written never has a 
chance to check the facts. 

I’m really not ambitious to chalk 
up FIRSTS! Please do (or do 
nothing) whatever you deem is 
necessary. 

(Dr.) Margaret Taylor, 
Belleville, Ont. 


OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 
THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


PROGRAMME A 

February 27-March 2, 1984 

THEMES: “Biblical and Theological Reflection 
on Male/Female Relationships” 
“Preaching on the Parables” 
“Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry” 
Workshop: Worship in the 
Reformed Church Today. 

Panel on: Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry Document. 

Prof. Alexander J. McKelwa, 
Davidson College, Virginia 

Prof. Charles Carleston, Andover- 
Newton, Mass. 

Principal William Klempa, 
Presbyterian College 

Prof. Horace Allen Jr., Boston 
University 


PROGRAMME C 

March 12-16, 1984 

THEME: “Human Sexuality” 
Study and Research Program on 
various aspects of human sexuality 
from a Biblical, Social Sciences and 
Theological point of view. 

Led by college faculty and other resource persons. 


Leaders: 


$125 (1 week) 
$225 (2 weeks) 


Programme Costs: 


A number of travel bursaries are available for those 
who need to travel more than 500 miles. 


PROGRAMME B 

March 5-9, 1984 

1984 L.W. Anderson Lectures 

March 8, 1984 

12 noon, 4p.m. and 8 p.m. 

Lecturer: Prof. Ramsey Cook, York 
University, Toronto 

“Religion and Social Criticism in 
Late Victorian English Canada” 
“Preaching from the Old 
Testament” 

“Bible and English Poetry” 
Workshops: Leading Congregations 
to Effective Evangelism 

Prof. Ramsey Cook, York 
University 

Prof. Eleanor Cook, Toronto 
Prof. Donna Runnalls, McGill 
Dr. Dennis Oliver, Toronto 


THEMES: 


PROGRAMME D 

May 28-June 1, 1984 

Paulin Ministers’ Institute 

Conference on Preaching, Liturgy and the Pastoral 
Ministry. 

Led by college faculty and other resource persons. 


Sheraton Mount Royal Hotel 
and College residence. 


Accommodation: 


Send Inquiries and Applications to: 
The Presbyterian College 

3495 University Street 

Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8. 
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Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan facing restrictions 


The Presbyterian Church, and 
Christianity in general, are struggl- 
ing to survive in Taiwan under a 
restrictive and unsympathetic 
government, according to the Rev. 
Chung-Teh Tai, the Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church in that 
country. 

The Rev. Tai was in Saskatoon 
recently, visiting his brother, the 
Rev. Michael Tai, minister of 
Parkview Church, and while there 
he spoke with Deanna Herman, a 
reporter for the Saskatoon Star- 
Pheonix newspaper. 

With his brother serving as 
translator, the Moderator told 
Herman that he had some reserva- 
tions about discussing the tension 
that exists between church and 
State in his country since he had, at 
that time, yet to return home. He 
did say, however, that the main 
point of contention was something 
called the Religious Protection 
Act, a piece of legislation that he 
Says is intended to restrict the 
social and political activities of the 
church. It would place restraints 
on preaching and put church pro- 
perty under government control, 
Tai stated. 

According to the Taiwanese 
minister, all the religious bodies in 
the country have been invited for 
consultation on the draft legisla- 
tion except for the Presbyterians. 

‘“‘We don’t know why,”’ he told 
Herman. ‘‘We guess it’s because 
the Presbyterians are the biggest 
Christian denomination in 
Taiwan, with the strongest sup- 
port, and we strongly opposed the 
act four years ago.’’ 

Tai was referring to a bill similar 
to the Religious Protection Act 
that the government tried to in- 
troduce four years ago, but 
withdrew due to widespread op- 
position. 

‘There’? aré*/ so. many. /other 
government religious bylaws 
already that this act is simply un- 
necessary,’’ he said. 

The General Assembly of The 
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News 


Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has passed a resolution opposing 
the Religious Protection Act. 

The Moderator was visiting his 
brother after having attended the 
World Council of Churches 
Assembly in Vancouver in August. 
It was the first time in many years 
that the Taiwanese government has 
allowed the Presbyterian Church 
to attend the assembly. 


Record wins four awards 


The Presbyterian Record 
received four awards at the annual 
Canadian Church Press banquet, 
held September 29, 1983 in 
Toronto. 


Prespy Terran Recorp 


See 


The best editorial award went to 
the November, 1982. editorial 
entitled ‘‘II out of III?’’. ‘‘Bar- 


sanuphius’’ was judged the best 
regular columnist. The December, 
1982 issue of The Record won best 
cover, and the article, ‘‘Christmas 
in the Gestapo Camp’’, by Hans 
Mol, from the same issue, won a 
best feature award. 


Church magazine 
victim of finances 


A.D. magazine, published for 


the past eleven years for the 
members of the United Church of 
Christ and the United Presbyterian 
Church .in the U.S.A., ceased 
publication on August 19, 1983. 
The services of its twenty-member 
staff were terminated at that time. 
The United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. reunited with the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. in 
June (forming the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.)), and had told 
the United Church of Christ earlier 
in the year that it no longer wanted 
to continue with A.D. A com- 
munications task force convened 
by the UPCUSA later asked the 
board of A.D. to dissolve, stating 


that the magazine was losing 
money. 
The Presbyterian Church 


(U.S.A.) is to decide within the 
next three to five years what forms 
its denominational publication will 
take. 


Knox College Restoration and Expansion Fund 


The following is a summary of the donations made to the Knox 
College Restoration and Expansion Fund as of August 31, 1983. 


Congregations 

Alumni 

Former non-theological students 
Pacesetters and faculty 

Special names 

Foundations 

Corporations 

Miscellaneous 

Earnings on investments 
(1981-83, 1983 estimated) 


$ 256,748.00 
101,664.93 
43,662.74 
88,435.00 
36,725.00 
241,750.00 
42,200.00 
253,689.08 


61,655.56 
$1,127,670.31 


The Campaign Office is also aware of donations that have been 
committed but not yet received. These amount to approximately 
$136,000.00, making a total of cash and pledges of $1,263,670.31. 


World Council of Churches 
PCR grants 


The World Council of Churches 
announced that 43 groups in 18 
countries are sharing $446,000 
(U.S.) in grants this year, as 
allocated from the Special Fund of 
the WCC Programme to Combat 
Racism (PCR). 

More than half the money goes 
tome four, South wcAfrican 
organizations, all of which have 
received PCR grants in the past. 
the African National Congress 
(ANC) gets $70,000 ‘‘for medical 
care, and for agricultural, 
educational and legal services for 
its people now living in frontline 
states.’’ South African govern- 
ment pressure against supporters 
of the ANC has resulted in an 
increased refugee population from 
South Africa, according to the 
WCC. 

The Pan African Congress of 
Azania gets $50,000 for news and 
information services counteracting 
South African propaganda, and 
for legal aid in the trials of some of 
its prominent members. 


The third and largest grant, 


$105,000, is to the South West 


Africa People’s Organization 
(SWAPO). Endorsed by the All 
Africa Council of Churches and 
the Organization for African 
Unity, SWAPO has asked for 
financial aid to provide assistance 
to families and dependants of 
those who have lost their lives, or 
who have been arrested, im- 
prisoned or detained, or have 
disappeared. 


The South African Congress of 
Trade Unions receives $10,000 to 
assist black workers in obtaining 
their lawful union rights. 


The remainder of the 1983 
grants were distributed by con- 
tinent as follows (figures in U.S. 
dollars): Asia, one group, 11,500; 
Australia, four groups, 30,000; 
Europe, six groups, 30,000; Latin 
America, three groups, 23,000; 
North America, six groups, 
40,000. A total of 19 support 
groups located throughout 12 
countries received $76,500. 


Coming Events 


The following are the upcoming programmes being offered at Crieff Hills Com- 
munity: 


November 12, 1983 
November 18-20, 1983 


Advent Family Outing 

For the Minister’s Wife 

World Council of Churches 
—Post Assembly Conference 

For the Unemployed 

New Year’s for Singles 


December 1-4, 1983 
December 6-8, 1983 
Decenzber 30-January 1, 1983 


For further information, write to the Director, Rev. Robert Spencer, Crieff Hills 
Community, R.R. No. 2, Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2JO0. 


FOR A TIME OF KEMEMBRANCE 
A PROPHECY OF PEACE 


“They will hammer their swords into plows and 
their spears into pruning knives. Nations will never 
again go to war, never prepare for battle again.” 

— Isaiah 2:4, from the GOOD NEWS BIBLE 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 254 
(416) 757-4171 


CAL SCHULTZ DOES 
A LOT OF THINGS. 


BUT HE 
DOESN'T 
DRINK. 


» One of Cal’s favourite 

activities is flying the 

one-man helicopter he built by himself. 
Flying is simply one way, among 

many others, that Cal has found to 

enjoy life to the fullest. 

As anon-drinker, Cal insures with Abstainers’ Insurance. 

If you’re a non-drinker, maybe you should too...because insuring your 

home and car with Abstainers’ is just one more advantage in a very 


oe advantageous life. 
Abstainers’ Insurance Company 


\ 3027 Harvester Road, Burlington, Ontario L7N 3P4 


For the agent nearest you, consult the white pages of your 
telephone directory or write to Abstainers’ Insurance Company. 


Non-drinkers, we’re for you. 
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EOPLE & PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION OF Athelstan Church, Athelstan, Que., paid 
tribute to Mrs. Grace Gray on June 29, on the occasion of her 
retirement as church organist after 35 years of dedicated service. 
Mrs. Gray was presented with an engraved plaque and a leather 
purse. Pictured following the presentation (left to right) are: Donald 
Grant, clerk of session, Miss Bessie Graham, who presented a 
bouquet of flowers on behalf of the church choir, Mrs. Gray and 
Rev. S.J. Livingstone. 


THE SASKATCHEWAN SYNODICAL celebrated the first an- 
niversary of the Echo Valley Conference recently with a weekend of 
camping and fellowship at Camp Christopher. The highlight of the 
weekend was the dedication of ‘‘Kum Ba Yah Chapel’’ — a church 
building that was moved to the camp site from Kindersley, Sask. 
The church had once been a part of the ministry of the late Rev. 
John Brent. The dedication was conducted by Rev. Stephen How 
(pictured left) and Rev. Angus McGillivray (right), two men who are 
very involved with Camp Christopher. Plaques were presented in 
memory of Walter R. Wilson and Wm. G. Lovell, who had given 
many years of faithful service to the camp. A certificate of ap- 
preciation was presented to Fred Soderlund for his 20 years of 
maintenance at the camp. 
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On Sunday afternoon, July 31, the 
‘‘Dayspring’’ service was held at 
Bethel Church, Pictou Landing, N.S. 
‘‘Dayspring’’ services have been held 
for many years to commemorate the 
lives and work of missionaries who 
have gone forth from Pictou County 
to serve in other parts of the world 
and this year’s service paid tribute to 
Dr. Florence Murray, a_ medical 
missionary in Korea for several years. 
The Dayspring was the name of the 
ship that carried the first of these 
missionaries, the Rev. John Geddie, to 
the Pacific. Among the guests at- 
tending the service were Dr. Ian Robb, 
M.D., who was the guest speaker and 


who worked with Dr. Murray in 
Korea, and Dr. Donald C. Mac- 
Donald, Moderator of the 109th 


General Assembly. 


THE SYNOD OF SASKATCHEWAN, along with the W.M.S., 
sponsored six women at a Joint Educational Development (JED) 
Teacher Education Event held in Minneapolis, Minnesota in May of 
this year. These women are now holding workshops to provide new 
ideas and concepts for ministers and leaders in Christian Education. 
Pictured, left to right, are: Yoka de Bruyn, Moira Brownlee, Creola 
Simpson, Donna Brown, Sharon Phillip and Sharon Scott. 


AT A RECENT SERVICE in Burns Church, 
Ashburn, Ont., the congregation recognized 
the many years of service of Mrs. Ruth 
Heron (on the far right) as church organist. 
A certificate, designed and executed by 
Mrs. Nellie Hopkins (centre), an elder of 
Burns Church, was presented on behalf of 
the congregation. A pin in the form of a 
musical staff with a single rose was 
presented by Mrs. Chrissie McKinney (far 
left) on behalf of the choirs. Mrs. Heron 
continues to serve on occasion as organist | 
and in the choir. 


NEW SANCTUARY LIGHTS were dedicated at Knox Church; Havelock, Ont., on June 26. 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW depicting 
the burning bush was presented to the 
congregation of Knox Church, Dundas, 
Ont., on June 12 by the members of the 
Ladies’ Aid. The window, and a brass 
plaque, were dedicated by Dr. Walter 
Allum, minister of Knox, to the memory of 
Blanche Irene and David Smith Macintyre, 
long-time members and faithful servants of 
the church. 


The lights were the gift of Mrs. Alma McKenzie, in memory of her husband, Frederick L. 
McKenzie, who was clerk of session at Knox from 1944-1973. A brass plaque, cut from a 
galley with which Mr. McKenzie often worked in his business at the Havelock Standard 
newspaper, was also presented. Pictured, from left to right, are: Robert and David 
McKenzie (sons), Mrs. Alma McKenzie, Rev. W.W.H. Baird, Fred Rutherford, chairman of 
the board of managers, and A.W. Allan, clerk of session. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
157th — St. Andrew’s Church, Ancaster, 
Ont., Sept. 25 (Rev. B.A. Nevin) 
137th — St. Paul’s Church, Carluke, Ont., 
Oct. 23, (Rev. D.R. Sinclair) 


128th — Alberton Presbyterian Church, 
Alberton, Ont., Sept. 18, (Rev. B.A. 
Nevin) 


118th — \vy Presbyterian Church, Ivy, Ont., 
Sept. 11, (Rev. K.J. Rooney) 

118th — Baxter Presbyterian Church, Baxter, 
Ont., Oct. 16, (Rev. K.J. Rooney) 

111th — Cookstown Presbyterian Church, 

~ Cookstown, Ont., Sept. 25, (Rev. K.J. 
Rooney) 


A communion set was presented to 
the congregation of St. James and 
Knox Church, Boularderie, N.S., 
recently by the family and friends of 
the late Astrid MacKenzie, wife of 
John D. MacKenzie of Big Bras d’Or, 
N.S. Bread plates and covers were also 
presented in memory of Mrs. 
MacKenzie by the McEachern family. 
Rebecca McEachern made_ the 
presentation to Dan M. Patterson, 
clerk of session. The Rev. Chester 
Lewis conducted the dedication. 


GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL'S 
MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

e Air conditioned 

e Colour T.V., radio in each room 

e Nurse call system 

® Safety features 


Services: 

e 24 hour nurse attendants 

e Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities 

e Maid service, housekeeping 

e Laundry facilities available 

¢ Dining Room — Menu choice 

e No lease or transfer of assets 

required. 

Permanent or short-term oc- 

cupancy. Direct bus connection 

to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 
Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

e lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

e collection plates 


a 
99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD 


Commemorative plates 
custom decorated 
for your church, 
school, etc. 


— Also — 
bon bon dishes 
dinner bells, etc. 


Brochure on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3Z5. 
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MARKELL, DR. HAROLD KEITH, 68, a 
retired Presbyterian minister died while 
on vacation in the United States on 
August 10, 1983. 

A native of Wales in Eastern Ontario, 
Dr. Markell graduated from McGill 
University in 1933 with B.A. Honours 
in History, receiving the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s Silver Medal in History. He 
studied theology at The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, graduating in 1941 
with the Drysdale Gold Medal in 
Church History. He was ordained in 
1941, serving churches in Vancouver 
and Ottawa before commencing doc- 
toral studies at Chicago. 

On the staff of The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, for 33 years, Dr. 
Markell began his long association with 
the College in 1947 as Lecturer in 
Church History. In 1950, General 
Assembly called him to the Chair as 
Professor. In 1969 when the College 
entered the Faculty of Religious Studies, 
McGill University, he served as 
Assistant and then Associate Professor 
until retirement in 1980. He received the 
Ph.D. in Church History from the 
University of Chicago in 1971, and an 
honorary D.D. from Knox College in 
1972. 

Dr. Markell was known for _ his 
writings on Canadian Church History, 
in particular as co-editor with N.G. 
Smith and A.L. Farris on A Short 
History of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. His last published work was A 
History of the McGill Faculty of 
Religious Studies in 1979 and at his 
death he was working on the final draft 
of a history of The Presbyterian 
College. 

Dr. Markell is survived by his sister, 
Mrs. Edith Knox of Ottawa, and a 
brother, Glenn of Ingleside, Ontario. 
His wife Elleene (Monroe) predeceased 
him in 1978. 


MIDDLETON, THE REV. CHARLES 
W., 62, minister of Komoka, North 
Caradoc and Mount Brydges, Ontario, 
died in Strathroy on September 6, 1983. 

A native of Rothienorman, Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland, he received his 
early education there. After service in 
the Royal Navy, he prepared for the 
ministry at Kings College, Aberdeen, 
and served for seven years at Ythan 
Wells and Auchaber, Aberdeenshire. 
He came to Canada in 1961, and spent 
the remainder of his ministry in the one 
rural charge. During those twenty-two 
years he was a conscientious presbyter 
and a diligent worker in community 
causes. 

Mr. Middleton is survived by his wife 
Jean (Leggat), also a native Aber- 
donian, and two sons, Robert and 
Charles; and one grandson, Graham. 


ANDERSON, ALEXANDER, 59, elder 
for 20 years and representative elder for 
many years of Strathcona Church, 
Edmonton, Alta., he served two terms 
as a member of General Assembly’s 


Board of World Mission, June 16. 

BACON, W. ERIC, elder for eleven years 
and former clerk of session of Orillia 
Presbyterian Church, Orillia, Ont., 
Aug. 30. 

BELL, J. WARNOCK (WARRIE), 74, 
elder for 35 years and former secretary- 
treasurer of the Sunday School of 
Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, 
Ont., Sept. 25. 

CLARK, MISS EVA GRACE, 86, longest 
serving member of St. George’s Church, 
London, Ont., Life Member of 
W.M.S., Sept. 8. 

COVERLY, WILLIAM HENRY, 100, 
elder for 55 years, first at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Calgary, but most of his years 
as an elder at St. Giles Church, Calgary, 
Alta., Aug. 26. 

DAINTY, FRED, long-time member, elder 
for 37 years of Rogers Memorial 
Church, Toronto, Ont., member of the 
choir for over 40 years, Sunday School 
superintendent for 5 years, Young 
People’s Bible Class leader for over ten 
years, July 10. 

DAUNCEY, JACK, 70, long-time elder 
and member of Knox Church, 
Magnetawan, Ont., Aug. 23. 

DAVIS, MRS. HANNAH, | long-time 
member of Erskine Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., July 13. 

DEVERELL, JAMES, elder for 28 years 
and former Property Chairman of 
Orillia Presbyterian Church, Orillia, 
Ont., Aug. 29. 

DOLSON, DR. W.J., 95, long-time 
member and clerk of session of 
Parkdale congregation prior to the 
amalgamation of Bonar-Parkdale 
Church, Toronto, Ont., August, 1983. 

FRASER, MILTON, 89, elder for 40 years, 
long-time teacher and superintendent of 
Church School of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Montague, P.E.I., May 31. 

HALLAMORE, WILLIAM D., founding 
member of St. Giles Kingsway Church, 
Toronto, Ont., and an elder since 1955, 
Aug. 19. 

HENRY, WALLACE ROSS, Q.C., 87, 
member of Montreal West Presbyterian 
Church, elder and chairman of trustees 
in Knox Crescent-Kensington Church, 
Montreal, and long-time clerk of session 
in Knox Crescent Church, Dorchester 
St., Montreal, Que., until fire destroyed 
the church, June 20. 

HILL, MICHAEL T., 78, member of 
Erskine Church, Ottawa, Ont., July 28. 

JACKSON, SARAH JEANNETTE 
BROCK (JEAN), widow of Harold 
Jackson with whom she represented our 
Church in the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, communicant of 
St. Paul’s Church, Simcoe, Ont., for 63 
years, leader of Mission Circle and 
Ladies Aid, life member of W.M.S., 
Sept. 3. 

KEETCH, ARTHUR, elder of First 
Church, Brockville, Ont., Aug. 29. 

McKEE, MISS E., 95, member. of West- 
minster Church, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 4. 

McLELLAN, JOHN A., 90, elder for 32 
years, representative elder and member 
of board of managers for many years, 


“TRANSITION 


ORDINATION 
Freeman, Rev. Donald Arthur, Scar- 
borough, Fallingbrook Church, Ont., 
Sept. 26. 


INDUCTIONS 
Bannerman, Rev. Gordon, Orm- 
stown/Rockburn charge, Quebec, June 
14. 
Fresque, Rev. Gordon, Dunvegan, Kenyon 
Church, Ont., June 12. 
Heath, Rev. David S., Penticton, St. 
Andrew’s Church, B.C., Sept. 4. 
Shields, Rev. R.M., Cardigan, St. An- 
drew’s Church, P.E.I., Sept. Ist. 


RECOGNITIONS 

Currie, Rev. Harry, Armstrong, St. An- 
drew’s Church, B.C., Aug. 21. 

Lewis, Rev. J. Mark, Windsor, St. John’s 
Church, N.S., and Noel Road, St. 
James Church, N.S., Sept. Ist. 

Matheson, Rev. I. Gael, Murray Harbour 
N., Peters Road, Caledonia and Murray 
Harbour S. Churches, P.E.I., Aug. 2. 

McIntyre, Rev. Kerry, as_ part-time 
Assistant Minister at Glenview Church, 
Toronto, Ont., Sept. 11. 

McNeil, Rev. Charles, Killam Presbyterian 
Church and St. Paul’s, Galahad, Alta., 
Sept. 13. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces 
Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. 
Murdo Marple, P.O. Box 132, 
Stellarton, N.S., BOK 1S0. 
Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 


choir member, of McDonalds Corners 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Aug. 12. 

MORELAND, JOHN, member of Rogers 
Memorial Church, Toronto, Ont., June 
24. 

MOULTRAY, MRS. JAMES, long-time 
member of Rogers Memorial Church, 
Toronto, Ont., July 29. 

PATERSON, THE HONOURABLE 
NORMAN McLEOD, 100, retired 
Senator, member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., and formerly of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Thunder Bay; 
generous benefactor of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, in 
addition to many hospitals, colleges, 
and other benevolent causes, died in 
Ottawa, Aug. 11. 

RADBOURNE, MRS. ELVA M., 72, long- 
time member of Erskine Church, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Aug. 26. 


pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlot- 
tetown, P.E.I., C1A 612. 

Clyde River pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Gordon J. Matheson, P.O. Box 103, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., C1A 7K2. 

Little Harbour-Pictou Landing pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. H. 
Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River John, 
Pictou County, N.S., BOK 1NO. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Hugh Jack, Hopewell, N.S., BOK 
100. 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. L.A. Murdock, Box 1003, Pictou, 
N.S., BOK 1HO0. 

Sackville, St. Andrew’s and Port Elgin, St. 
James, Rev. Basil Lowery, 113 Tor- 
wood Ct., Riverview, N.B., E1B 2K4. 

St. John’s, St. David’s Church, Nfld., Rev. 
Dr. R. Sheldon MacKenzie, 95 Logy 
Bay Road, St. John’s, Nfld., AIA 1J5. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 
N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 
Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5E3. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Briarwood Church, Que., 
Rev. J. Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, 
Baie D’Urfe, Que., H9X 2K1. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Robert Syme, 43 
Brock Ave. N., Montreal West, Que., 
H4X 2G1. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood 
Crescent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., 
H3P 1J2. 
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SCOTT, ALEXANDER (ALEX), elder for 
over 36 years, clerk of session for 16 
years, and long-time member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kirkland Lake, 
Ont., Aug. 26. 

SMITH, ARTHUR R., 67, elder for 15 
years and former manager of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Lancaster, Ont., 
representative elder to Presbytery of 
Glengarry and Synod of Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario, July 28. 

STEVENSON, LISLE M., elder for 36 
years and former clerk of session of 
Motherwell-Avonbank Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., July 27. 

UTTLEY, FRANK, 64, long-time elder and 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Fergus, Ont., Sept. 6. 

WALLIS, GORDON B., 84, elder and 
long-time member of Erskine Church, 
Ottawa, Ont., July 8. oO 
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Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 
Change of Address’ An- 
nouncement Card from the 
Post Office (free). 


Renewing? Check the ap- 
propriate -boxes and attach 
label, noting change(s). 


Check = ap- 


Subscribing? 
propriate boxes and fill in your 
name and address. 


Gift subscriptions? Check 
appropriate boxes, filling in 
your name and advise name of 
recipient or list names if more 
than one, along with ad- 
dresses. 


Annual subscription, @ $7.00 
for eleven issues, which can 
commence with any issue. 


Attach your label here. 
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O) New 
OO Renewal 
O Gift(s) 
O Billme 
O Payment enclosed 
O Change of Address 
Name 
Address 
City 


Province & Postal Code 


Send to: 


Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 
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SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys with 
learning disabilities 
For further information 


write to 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 
UTOPIA, Ontario, LOM 1TO. 
(Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14) 


Gift subscriptions - see 
coupon on page 49. 


Assistant Minister 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Brampton is seeking a second person for 
ministering to a large urban congregation. 
Duties of an assistant minister would 
cover the full range of activities in 
pastoral ministry. Applications should be 
sent to: 
Reverend G.E. Duncan 
St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church 
44 Church Street East 
Brampton, Ontario 
L6V 1G3 


LEAD TENOR WANTED 
Victoria-Royce Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto requires a tenor to assume 
regular choir duties for Sunday worship 
as well as opportunities in concert work 
three times per year. Candidates are in- 
vited to contact Gladys Pointer, Victoria- 
Royce Church, 190 Medland Street, 
Toronto, M6P 2N7, 769-6176. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED 
Man 34 years of age seeks employment as 
a janitor. Five years experience and good 
references. Contact 461-0149 or write 77 
Ravina Crescent, Toronto M4J 3L9. 


TEACHER needed for a_ Christian 
Daycare Center. E.C.E. or equivalent 
required. Send resumé to: The Scott 
Mission Daycare Center, c/o Mr. W. 
Whitehouse, 502 Spadina Avenue, 


Toronto, MS5S 2H 1. 


I have a Canada Council grant to in- 
vestigate the attitudes and actions of the 
Canadian churches with respect to the 
persecution of the Jews in Nazi Germany 
from 1933-1945 and the refugee question 
during the same era. I would be interested 
in any materials that would assist me in 


my study: old sermons, _ relevant 
correspondence, Presbyterian Synod 
Resolutions, publications, articles, etc. 
Please contact Professor Alan Davies, 
Department of Religious Studies, Victoria 
College, University of Toronto, MSS 
1K7. 
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Transition 
continued from previous page 


Montreal, Céte des Neiges Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Ross MacKay, 1575 
Beaudet Street, St. Laurent, Que., H4L 
2K). 

Richmond and Stittsville pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. J. Clarke Hood, 70B 
Chesterton Drive, Nepean, Ont., K2E 
589. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and 
Mountain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.J. Urquhart, Box 399, Cardinal, Ont., 
KOE 1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Peter 
Barrow, 38 Edith St., Georgetown, 
Ont., L7G 3B1. 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 

Barrie, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Malcolm D. Summers, 118 Steel Street, 
Barrie, Ont., L4M 2G2. 

Bradford, St. John’s Church, and Second 
West Gwillimbury Church, Ont., Rev. 
Gerard Bylaard, 84 Bayview Drive, 
Barrie, Ont., L4N 3P1. 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew’s, and Brice’s 
Corners, Bethel Church, Ont., Rev. 
R.W. Maddock, 24 Mill St., Hillsburgh, 
Ont., NOB 1Z0. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. J. Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, 
Ont., POL 1C0. 

Madoc, St. Peter’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wm. I. Campbell, 97 Edward Street, 
Box 118, Stirling, Ont., KOK 3E0. 

Puslinch, Duff’s and Crieff, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Carrie Doehring, Box 224, 
Rockwood, Ont., NOB 2K0O. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Westminster Church, 
Ont., Rev. A. Alan Ross, 174 Pentagon 
Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., P6B 5J3. 

Scarborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, Apt. 315, 10 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 3A3. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MaclInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial Church, Ont., 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 31 Wood Glen 
Road, Scarborough, Ont., MIN 2V8. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Warkworth, St. Andrew’s, and Hastings, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Campbell, P.O. Box 1713, Camp- 
bellford, Ont., KOL 1L0. 

Woodville, Knox Church, Cannington, 
Knox Church, and South Eldon, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Cal 
MacInnis, Box 455, Bobcaygeon, Ont., 
KOM 1A0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 
Appin-Melbourne-Mosa_ Burns pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. T. Ingram, 862 


Freele St., London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 


Beechwood, Centre Road and West 
Adelaide pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
D.G. Cassidy, 8 Brennan Drive, 


Strathroy, Ont., N7G 3S3. 

Burlington, Strathcona Church, Ont., Rev. 
Les Renault, 94 Juanita Drive, 
Hamilton, Ont., L9C 2G3. 

Caledonia Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.L. McInnis, 34 Postans Path, An- 
caster, Ont., L9G 3R3. 

Kintyre, Knox Church, New Glasgow, 
Knox Church, Rodney, St. John’s, 
Ont., Rev. Douglas C. McQuaig, 94 
Kains St., St. Thomas, Ont., N5P 1N7. 

Komoka/North Caradoc/Mount Brydges 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. T. Godfrey, 
200 Union Road, Fingal, Ont., NOL 
1KO. 

Markdale, Cooke’s Church, and Fever- 
sham, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. J.E. 
Philpott, Box 61, Chatsworth, Ont., 
NOH 1G0. 

St. Catharines, St. Giles Church, Ont., 
Rev. Frank Gillespie, P.O. Box 441, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont., LOS 1JO. 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s, Ont., Rev. D. Neil McCombie, 
P.O. Box 1239, Port Elgin, Ont., NOH 
2C0. 

Welland, Hungarian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh Appel, 3101 St. Paul Ave., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., L2J 2L8. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev. Richard C. Kunzelman, P.O. Box 
445, Neepawa, Man., ROJ 1HO. 

Kenora, First Church, Kenora, Ont., Rev. 
F.C. Palmer, 923-11th Avenue North, 
Kenora, Ont., P9N 3K7. 


Portage la Prairie, First Church, Man., 


Rev. Linda R. Berdan, Box 429, 
Carberry, Man., ROK OHO. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 


2C0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s, and Briercrest, 
Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Glenn A. 
Noble, 1530 Winnie St., Swift Current, 
Sask., S9H IRS. 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Church, Sask., 
Rev. Stephen How, 21 Rutter Crescent, 
Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 3B6. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Strathcona Church, Alta., Rev. 
J.E. Riddell, 55 Gladstone Crescent, St. 
Albert, Alta., T83N OW6. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumbo 
Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. 
Gordon Firth, 2939 - 26th Ave. S.E., 
Calgary, Alta., T2B 1Y9. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., 
Rev. J. Kenneth MacLeod, Box 248, 
Eckville, Alta., TOM 0X0. 

Valley Centre, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Willowdale, Zion Church, Alta., Rev. 
W.G.S. McDonald, 4761-56th, Street, 
Red Deer, Alta., T4N 2K2. 


Synod of British Columbia 

New Westminster, First Church, B.C., Rev. 
Dr. W.R. Bell, 838 Chestnut St., New 
Westminster, B.C., V3L 4N2. 

Vernon, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. G.N. 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, B.C., V2C 
512. 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


mlicts get even! 


\ \ / e should get even somehow. You can’t let them get away with it — 
269 people! And what if one of them happened to be your 
mother or your father or your sister or brother? 

And so, the world continues to agonize over what appears to be an out 
and out case of murder. A civilian aircraft is shot down. In cold blood. 
And we can’t figure out how to get even. Economic sanctions seem so 
tame. Trade embargoes don’t seem to make that much difference. Any 
such measures seem so inadequate. After all, we are talking /ives. But then 
we can hardly demand an equal number. ‘‘Give us 269 of your people and 
then the scale will be balanced!”’ 


Retaliation. It’s been tried in 
many ways and it always is weigh- 
ed in the balance and found wan- 
ting. It just doesn’t seem to work. 

Our penal system is, in part, a 
retaliatory system. You steal 
money, you are caught, and you 
pay for it, not in terms of cash, but 
in terms of time. And so the 
criminal does his time, pays his 
debt, walks out of prison and soon 
returns. He’s a repeater as so many 
are. Something isn’t working; 
unless, of course, we are content to 
have our penal system so set up 
that it extracts payment in some 
manner. 

Husbands and wives try it. A 
drinking husband finds that dinner 
no longer awaits him regardless of 
when he happens home and no 
longer does he have access to the 
bedroom. His wife is getting even 
with him for his unpardonable 
behaviour. He then proceeds to 
figure out some way ‘‘to show 
her.’’ Back and forth the game 1s 
played. Too bad the players don’t 
realize that it is a no-win contest. 

We have all heard of the most 
famous retaliation principle of all 
time — ‘‘an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth.’ This ancient 
code that came from Hammurabi 
must have made the Babylonians 
formidable enemies. The same 
principle of retaliation can be 
found in Roman law and yes, it 


Read 
Matthew 5:38-48: 
Romans 12:14-21 


life for a life, an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth, a hand for a 
hand, and a foot for a foot.’’ 


can be found in the Old Testa- 
ment: “‘the punishment is to be a 


Such a method of operation has 
woven itself into our system. If 


you want it to sound sophisticated 
and polite, you call it compensa- 
tion. If you don’t care what it 
sounds like as long as it says it 
straight, you call it revenge. 

Little wonder our Lord gained 
some unfavourable attention when 
he said something like ‘‘you have 
heard it said, an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth, but I say to you, 
do not take revenge on someone 
who wrongs you.’’ Now that is 
revolutionary in a_ non-violent 
way! No wonder the masses didn’t 
become part of his campaign. No 
wonder there were so few who 
followed him. No wonder that, at 
the end, he was so alone that he 
cried out that even God had for- 
saken him! 

Let’s be practical in a world that 
demands the pragmatic approach. 
Away with dreamers, head in the 
clouds people and _ idealists. 
Retaliation is what we need. 
Revenge! Compensation! After 
all, we are talking about 269 
people! Let them pay. Let’s even 
the score. Let’s make sure the 
balances are sitting evenly. 

But in the midst of the hue and 
cry, we are silently pragmatic. We 
cry, we weep for those 269 in- 
nocents and we know that we can’t 
get even and we know that even if 
we could, none of the 269 could re- 
join the human race. 

We continue to weep because we 
know that our world is far from 
perfect, that our world is marred 
by greed and lust and evil and that 
if we go too far, then we could find 


ourselves in a war where the 
casualties are 269 times many 
thousands. 


Yes, we weep and then, perhaps 
for a moment, maybe we pause 


and through our tears offer a 
prayer, for light and love and 
peace. 

O 
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“Write down the vision, inscribe it on tablets, ready for a herald to 
carry it with speed; for there is still a vision for the appointed time.” 


ee oo Habakkuk 2:2 (N.E.B.) 


ee ee 
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The Gift of 


Ato 2 
Real Wor 


| remember well the occasion of receiving a Bible of my very own for the first 

time. I was old enough to have mastered the alphabet and to have begun 
reading at least a little bit. I recall how excited I was at the prospect of being able 
to read for myself some of the wonderful stories I had heard in Sunday School. 


And so when my birthday arrived, I eagerly tore 
open that package containing the King James Bible I 
had been promised. I spent some time admiring the 
newness of it, the bright gold letters stamped on the 
cover — HOLY BIBLE — that seemed themselves 
almost sacred, the black binding so rich and 
luxurious. Never mind that it was actually an 
inexpensive simulation of leather. To my young eyes, 
it was beautiful, a worthy covering for the treasure 
hidden within. 

I barely heard my parents’ admonition to read the 
book, to study it. I needed no such encouragement. 

That evening I curled up in a comfortable chair 
and opened to the first book of the New Testament. 
The first verse I could read easily: ‘‘The book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son 
of Abraham.”’ I’d heard of David and Abraham, but 
I did wonder how Jesus could be their son. Wasn’t it 
Joseph who ... Well, never mind, on to the second 
verse. 

‘“‘Abraham begat Isaac; and Isaac begat Jacob; 
and Jacob begat Judas and his brethren; and Judas 
begat Phares and Za-ra of Tha-mar; and Phares 
begat Es-rom and...”’ 

It was no use. I skimmed down the page and saw 
an endless list of ‘‘begats’? and names I couldn’t 
begin to decipher. Seldom in my life have I been so 
disillusioned. Was this the wonderful book I had 
heard praised so highly, that I had longed to open? 
Where were the stories? What on earth did ‘‘begat’”’ 
mean? Disappointment overwhelmed -me, so much 
that I didn’t even bother to ask my mother to explain 
why the wonderful promise had been swallowed up 
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by a jumble of begats and unpronounceable names. 
It was only much later that I learned to appreciate 
what the Bible really did contain. 


I’m sure I have not been the only one disappointed 
by the beginning of Matthew’s gospel. Why did the 
author choose to begin his ‘‘Christmas story’’ with a 
hopelessly dull genealogical list? 


We must understand that to Matthew’s first 
readers, this opening was anything but dull. For them 
the names rang with happy familiarity. This was the 
royal line that extended from the father of the faith, 
Abraham, down through the illustrious King David, 
all the way to the one whom God had sent in 
fulfillment of the messianic promise. This Jesus of 
whom the Gospel told was unmistakably a son of 
David, just as the ancient prophecies had said. 


Scholars are almost certain that the first readers 
for whom Matthew’s gospel was written were 
themselves Jews. Theirs was a long history filled with 
years of glory, but also years of tragedy. The very 
latest tragic event in their history had been a Jewish 
revolt against Rome and the subsequent savage 
reprisals by the Roman armies against the Jews of 
Palestine, including the destruction of Jerusalem. 


So it was that the first readers of Matthew had 
serious questions about God in relation to the recent 
tragic events. Why had God permitted this to hap- 
pen? If Jesus was the Messiah, why had the age of 
peace and prosperity, foretold by the prophets, not 
come to pass? Was God no longer to be trusted? Had 
God abandoned them? 

Matthew’s gospel gave some answers to these 


———<_ -_— 


questions. Yes, God was to be trusted. He had sent 
the Messiah, Jesus, who was a bona fide son of 
David — look here at his family tree. But that’s not 
all; the birth of Jesus was also a miraculous event. 

In that time in history, the birth of every important 
hero was accompanied by miracles — portents in the 
stars, upheavals in nature. Greeks and Romans put 
great stock in such miraculous happenings as 
verification of a person’s true greatness. It is in this 
light we can appreciate the significance for Mat- 
thew’s readers of Mary being found with child of the 
Holy Spirit. Surely then, this was God’s promised 
Messiah. For not only was the _ conception 
miraculous, it was likewise in fulfillment of Isaiah’s 
prophecy: 

Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, 
and his name shall be called Emmanuel (which 
means, God with us). 

God-with-us! God has not abandoned us to our 
enemies. He was faithful then, and now, and always. 
Blessed be he! 

With just such thoughts and words Matthew’s 
readers may have responded to the Advent story in 
the Gospel. The coming of the child was an act of 
God’s salvation. Joseph is told in a dream to name 
the child Jesus, or in the Hebrew, ‘‘Yeshua,’’ which 
means, ‘‘He shall save.’’ And how appropriate this 
name is, for, says the heavenly messenger, ‘‘He will 
save his people from their sins.”’ 

And so once again Matthew assures his readers 
that their God is a God who saves. Even in a world 
filled with disappointment and shame and tragedy 
for God’s people, God comes to save. 

Matthew’s story of the coming of Christmas is 
realistic. The birth of the Son of David does not 
suddenly bring an end to suffering and evil. The very 
opposite is true in fact. Even before he is born, he 
brings shame and potential disgrace to his mother. 
Joseph’s mind is filled with suspicion and anxiety 
when he learns that Mary is with child. He wants to 
do what is right, but what is right in this situation? 

And then, as we know, when Jesus is born, the 
visit of the wise men frightens Herod terribly. ‘‘A 
king is born? I alone am king!’’ So he, eventually, 
sends his soldiers to kill all the little male children in 
Bethlehem. 

This, Matthew tells his readers, this is the world 


into which the Saviour was born. It too was a time of 


slaughter and destruction. It was a time when men 
and women were afraid, when children lost their lives 
and their parents wept for them. It was a time no 
different from our own. 


Br now we must leave Matthew and his con- 

/ temporaries and come to our own time. For 
though the Christian faith was born many hundreds 
of years ago, it is not merely history. And as our 
preparation for Christmas nears completion, we are 


faced with the need to discover what meaning the 
birth of a child in Bethlehem has for us today. 


To some extent, our present-day experience 
parallels that of Matthew’s first readers. Oh, there 
has been no national tragedy, of course. And cer- 
tainly few of us have been forced to flee our 
homeland. All the same, we live in a world which 
threatens our security. Always hovering over us is the 
potential of nuclear destruction. We are told that the 
natural resources of the earth are running out, that 
overpopulation is a time bomb relentlessly ticking 
away, that crime is on the increase. 

In addition to these large-scale potentials for doom 
and destruction, we are threatened by personal fears. 
We see our friends’ children getting into trouble and 
bringing heartache to their families; we hear the 
shocking news that yet another of our acquaintances 
is involved in a marital break-up; we discover that a 
friend very near our own age has been stricken by 
cancer or a heart attack. And we never hear of such 
happenings without feeling a tremor of fear for our 
own children, our own marriage; and our own 
physical health. 

The world is a threatening place. And so it is good 
to know that the kind of world into which Christ 
came is the same world he comes to now. It’s a world 
in which men and women doubt sometimes — as 
Joseph did — in which they fear sometimes, in which 
they suffer misfortune. In Matthew’s Christmas 
story all these elements are present without apology, 
and he records that when Herod had finished his 
bloody work in Bethlehem: 

Then was fulfilled what was spoken by the prophet 
Jeremiah: 

““A voice was heard in Ramah, 
wailing and loud lamentation, 

Rachel weeping for her children; 

She refused to be consoled, 
because they were no more.”’ 

It is in the midst of a real world, not a make- 
believe world of bright lights, plastic wreaths, and 
forced ho-ho-hos, that we must prepare for Christ’s 
coming. That is the gift with which Matthew’s gospel 
blesses us. It is the message that God is faithful to his 
promises. The child born to Joseph and Mary is the 
Saviour of the world. He will grow up to die on a 
lonely cross, but this death becomes the way to 
freedom and eternal life for all who welcome him and 
follow him. 

That is the real joy of Christmas. 


O 


Kenneth Gibble has been pastor of the 
Ridgeway Community Church of the 
Brethren, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for 
the past thirteen years. 
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The gift of winter 


James Ross Dickey 


f anadians are a winter people; not a novel idea, but a consistently 


significant one. From the earliest colonizers, clinging in disbelief to. 


the icy edges of the continent, to the slush encrusted modern shopper 
pricing snow tires, winter has been the great adversary, more to be feared 
than death since death comes but once. The native Canadian peoples 
managed to survive somehow, and with little in the way of creature 
comforts, but I can’t believe that they danced for joy at the sight of the 
first frost. The Inuit people alone seem to have made peace with winter, 
choosing to live in a part of the world where that season is nearly per- 
petual. Not surprisingly, the Inuit are known both for their practical skills 
and their sense of humour. They have over two-dozen words for snow. 


We latecomers (for what are one 
or two centuries in the passage of 
time?) find it hard to find any 
humour in the season and in spite 
of all our practical efforts, usually 
flip the calendar to February with 
a sense of defeat and a desire for 
deliverance. What, after all, is 
there to celebrate in the sensation 
of snow melting inside a boot, the 
whine of tires spinning to no 
purpose, the soft whirr of a 
vaporizer doing its best to unclog 
nasal passages? Being resourceful 
people, we have not gone gently 
into the good night of winter, but 
have developed entertainments: 
hockey and curling. Indeed, we 
have elevated them to the status of 
highly successful, very ecumenical, 
religions. But in our heart of hearts 
we know that they are distractions, 
indoor distractions for the most 
part, and still we rage, rage, 
against the dying of the light. 

Yet I would miss winter. I admit 
It. 

There is something in my 
Presbyterian-Calvinist soul that 
responds to winter. I think it no 
accident that Reformed 
Christianity arose in the northern 
hemisphere, in countries whose 
inhabitants were no strangers to 
snow. All the pictures of Calvin 
that I’ve seen show him wearing 
that funny little hat — _ early 
MacKenzie brothers — _ with 
earflaps. All reports from our 


scouts tell me that winter in the 
homeland of John Knox is not for 
the faint of heart or thin of blood. 
Perhaps, in the contrast between 
the silent white roar of snow in 
sunlight and the blue-black 
bleakness of bare trees and their 
long, cold shadows, perhaps there 
is a visual echo of the absolute 
purity, the ‘‘otherness’’ of God, 
and the depravity of humankind, 
carrying, as it does, the damnably 
cherished virus of original sin. No 
mitigating, pastel shades across 
this spectrum. No soft mediating 
transition between darkness and 
light. No intermediaries. God and 
man. Yet in the very bleakness, in 
the bare and undecorated scaf- 
folding that is Calvinism and 
winter, there is a peculiar beauty. 
Winter asserts itself and forces 
us into pushing back. In. making 
the effort, we testify to our belief 
that life is precious, worth the 
effort, not to be taken for granted. 
The precariousness of the pulse is 
part of the data of existence, 
subliminally at least. f 
Enough of winter’s hardness. 
Over eight years’ experience north 
of the mid 50’s in_ latitude, 
surrounded by snow quite dif- 
ferent from the cream of crud soup 
of Toronto, taught me something 
of winter’s gift. Admittedly, it was 
more than the air, as cold as 
crystal and as easily shattered; 
more than the landscape, as im- 


personal as an algebraic equation, 
its contours covered and just as 
unreadable to most; more than the 
blackness of infinity in the night 
sky, broken by the exclamation 
points of the stars and God’s 
visible laughter in the northern 
lights. For nature is never parable 
enough. There were the people 
who lived through the winters with 
me. But we shared winter’s advent 
and the Advent each year, with the 
fragile flakes of snow, as in- 
dividual as a human ear, drifting 
noiselessly, one on the other, 
myriad upon myriad, falling as 
gently as Grace. 

Much earlier, when I was a 
teenager, | had a friend who had 
come to Canada from one of the 
Arab emirates. He had anticipated 
his first snowfall with eagerness, 
but under a’ misconception. He 
thought that the snow would come 
in great heavy lumps. When he saw 
his first snowfall, he couldn’t 
understand, until the morning 
after, how it could amount to 
anything. But the snow comes like 
God’s love and presence among us, 
at its own time, softly, patiently. 

So, over centuries of divine 
deliberation, God came to dwell 
among us. In the very dead of 
winter — not just the winter 
created by the tilting of the earth 
on its axis, as he had arranged, but 
in the winter of our hopelessness, 
of our disappointments and 
broken dreams, of the never quite 
complete understanding between 
us — he came. Winter’s snows, 
winter’s gift, melting and feeding 
life at the end of the worst that 
nature or circumstance can do, 
were not delivered once only, and 
in antiquity. Laden not only by 
parkas, but also by the burden of 
our transgressions, we_ receive 
them, and him, at this season and 
foraslongastheearthspins. 0 
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A 21 year gap? 

Thank you kindly for Neil 
Walker’s exposition on ‘‘God’s 
inerrant infallible inspired word’’ 
as given to us in the King James 
Version, of Holy Wit. Would you 
be kind enough to check with our 
ruling elder, if he, perchance, has a 
copy of the King James edition of 
1632. 

I appreciate your note that study 
of the oldest texts have revealed a 
few things since 1611. After all 
that is 21 years. Did the King 
James Bible come of age then or 
was it a trick by a printer’s devil? 
However, I must confess that it 
isn’t meet (sic) for my helpmate. 
Maybe it’s in the brew he brews. 

Love to Barney Barsanuphius. 

Don Elstone, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Cable T.V.! 


are we prepared ? 


On June 2nd this year, The 
Canadian Radio-Television and 
Telecommunications Commission 
issued a call for applications to 
license a_  Satellite-to-Cable In- 
terfaith Religious Programming 
Television Channel. Interchurch 
Communications, comprising the 
‘‘mainline’? churches in Canada, 
including the Presbyterian Church, 
felt a particular responsibility to 
respond. Anticipating the call, 


Watson’s WorLpD 


LETTERS 


Interchurch retained the Rosewell 
Group — four prominent in- 
dividuals involved in_ religious 
broadcasting activities in Canada 
— to develop a proposal. It is 
thoughtful, imaginative, and 
exciting! Built around a ‘“‘cor- 
nerstone’’ and ‘‘mosaic’’ format it 
offers an alternative, religious 
viewpoint on the news and affairs 
of the day and at the same time 
provides for expression of the wide 
spectrum of religious _ belief 
represented in Canada. 

The Rosewell Group, on behalf 
of Interchurch, now is soliciting 
support of all faiths in Canada to 
proceed to apply for licensing as 
The Canadian Interfaith Com- 
munications Network. In_ their 
words, they see it as ‘‘an_ un- 
precedented opportunity for 
collaboration and the expression 
of good will across faith boun- 
daries in the development of a 
national service, which can be a 
distinet?) Valternativews to mithe 
programming now available on 
Canadian television.’’ If what I 
have been told is correct, the 
Muslim, Buddhist and Jewish 
communities, among _ others, 
concur. Realistically, the channel 
would have to make its way in a 
very sophisticated milieu, and 
being non-commercial and non- 
profit it would require a sustaining 
commitment on no small scale, 


moral and financial, to mass media 
communication. 

For Presbyterians in Canada the 
proposition, as I see it, calls into 
issue their perception of their 
ministry in this country. The 
Group sees their channel as a 
‘‘nurturing ministry’? in the 
religious life of Canada. Are we as 
Presbyterians prepared to commit 
ourselves to participation in it? 
Conversely, are we prepared not 
to? 

Larry M. McIntyre, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


The responsibility 
of Presbyteries 

I was one of a committee who 
reported to the Administrative 
Council on the response from the 
forty-four presbyteries of our 
church to a proposal made by the 
Council for holding biennial 
general assemblies instead of 
annual assemblies. A_ special 
committee had reported to Council 
and the Assembly (see pages 216 
and 217 Acts and Proceedings 
1982) and that report was sent to 
the presbyteries for study. Our 
committee considered the replies. 

Of the forty-four presbyteries, 
twenty-two responded. After the 
responses had been considered, the 
report to the Administrative 
Council confirmed the principle 
that our church assemble each 
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year. 

I was surprised that only one- 
half of the presbyteries replied; it 
continues to puzzle me. Did the 
silent presbyteries not care? Were 
they put off by the somewhat 
weighted wording of the special 
committee’s report which was sent 
to them for study? Was their 
silence presumed to mean approval 
of the continuing of annual 
assemblies or was it to be in- 
terpreted as approving the slant of 
the report of the special committee 
for change to assembly on a 
biennial basis? 

I am told in church offices that 
the response from_ presbyteries 
runs along the lines of about fifty 
percent. I consider this alarming. 

I grew up in a church which had 
survived the turmoil of the early 
twenties; | became aware that in 
some cases small congregations 
(heaven knows how many!) went 
‘‘union’’ simply because they did 
not know what was up. I believe 
that if the system is to work well, 
each presbytery should actively 
consider and deal with matters 
referred from Wynford Drive and 
trom General Assembly. 

Glen K. Crockford, 
Hanover, Ont. 


Clarification on 
‘A Living Faith”’ 


In the October issue, Mr. 
Broadwell expresses some concerns 
about the new statement of faith 
and in particular notes the in- 
consistency of the General 
Assembly both having accepted it 
and yet calling for further study. 
Some clarification is in order. In 
particular the following should be 
noted: 

— The committee working on 
the new statement of faith is 
meeting and dealing with sub- 
missions. They are being con- 
sidered very carefully and changes 
are envisioned. 

— The present document before 
the church entitled ‘‘A Living 
Faith’’ will almost certainly not be 
exactly the document presented to 
the General Assembly in June, 
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BEAUTIFUL 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Christmas ts a very special time of year. And a perfect time to do 
something special. Something beautiful. 

When you sponsor a needy child through the Christian 
Children’s Fund, you give more than just food, clothing and 
shelter. You change a life of despair into one of hope. 

Why not celebrate this year by giving a child the most 
beautiful of all Christmas gifts. The gift of hope. 

Please help. 


I would like to sponsor a LIboy Ligirl in the country of greatest need (J or 
(country) __________. Enclosed is my donation of (J$18 for the first month 

or (1$216 for a full year. | cannot sponsor a child but I would like to help with a 
donation of $ . Please send more information LJ. The Christian Children’s 
Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are 

a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement 
on request. 


Name 
Address 
City/Town 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
2409 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4P 2E7 


Helping children in Antigua, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, Korea, Mexico, Nicaragua, Philippines, Portugal, 
St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Spain, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, Thailand, Uganda, Zambia. 
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The Burden of 
Possessions 


Most of us yearn for the day 
when we are no longer required 
to work for a living and can 
retire to do the things we've 
always wanted to do...to 
relax...to travel...to visit the 
places and people and family 
weve always wanted to enjoy. 
But we discover that we have a 
house or apartment to look 
after...lawns to cut...repairs 
to be made plus the escalating 
costs of such possessions. 


Glynnwood has become the 
perfect solution to many. 
Glynnwood is not a nursing 
home. It’s a beautiful residence 
offering a variety of suites to 
choose from, all meals prepared 
by a competent chef and 
tastefully served in a gorgeous 
dining room. 


Glynnwood offers indoor 
parking, library, entertainment 
and a convenient location close 
to shopping, friends and 
transportation. Here then, is 
the ideal way to rid oneself of 
the burden of home ownership 
at a time when active 
retirement should mean more 
new companionship and the 
beginning of a new fresh 
burden-free life with total 
independence. 


Send for our free full colour 
booklet, then plan to visit us. 
See for yourself, without 
obligation, why Glynnwood 
has become a new word... 
synonymous with the real 
meaning of retirement. 


Glynnwood 


Retirement Living With Elegance 
A Shouldice Managed Property 


BOX 518, THORNHILL, ONT. CANADA L3T 5W11 


TEL. (416) 881-9475 
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Letters 


continued from previous page 


1984. 

— The new statement of faith 
committee does not agree with the 
editor of The Record in his view 
that the General Assembly ac- 
cepted the document. Both the 
Principal Clerk and =the past 
Chairman of the Church Doctrine 
Committee believe that it was not 
accepted. The minutes. of 
Assembly support this view. 

— The confusion arose because 
the then Chairman of the Doctrine 
Committee endeavoured in June, 
1983, to withdraw a contradictory 
motion, one which both called for 
the acceptance of the statement 
and asked for an extension of time 
for study until December 31, 1983. 
Apparently, a number of members 
of Assembly were so enthused by 
the statement that they felt that 
they could vote on its acceptance 
right then. However, our un- 
derstanding is that the resolution 
was withdrawn and that hence 


Assembly has not accepted it. 

I might underline the fact that 
we are indeed receiving replies 
until the end of the year. Most of 


the replies submitted to our 
committee via Dr. Garth Wilson 
have been careful and thoughtful 


in their approach. We thank the 


many members of our church who 
have written. 

(Rev.) Stephen A. Hayes, 

Chairman, 

New Statement of Faith Committee 

Ed. note: Acknowledgment of the 

third point made by Mr. Hayes 

was made in the October Record. 

We are grateful for the additional 
comment and clarification. 


Shall we hear from 
the creationists? 

As you edit a broad-minded 
magazine, I expect to see another 
article on that vexatious matter of 
the flood (why did God include 
such a controversial account in his 
Word?). This time give us an 
article from the scientific-creation 


point of view: some people do 
believe that there was a universal 
flood in which ‘‘every living 
substance was destroyed which was 
upon the face of the ground,”’ 
(Genesis 7:23A). Also, from Peter 
3:6, “‘The world that then was, 
being overflowed with water, 
perished.’’ 

By the way, according to Mr. 
Bazyn’s quote from St. Augustine, 
should he, Bazyn, being neither a 
geologist nor scientist of any kind, 
be writing such a dogmatic article? 

Marianne Macdonald, 
White Rock, B.C. 
Ed. note: Any takers? 


Letters, opinion and policy 
Upon reading the September 
issue of your magazine I came 
across the reprint of part of a 
letter. It stated: ‘‘Re: Litton 
Bombers. While they are not my 
kind of people, I recognize that to 
do God’s work can require that 
hurt including death can be in- 
flicted on others.’’ This incredible 
statement, which is tantamount to 
counselling to murder made me 
very concerned and alarmed and it 
leads me to the following com- 
ments and questions: _ 
1. Do we take-it that you agree 
with letters printed in that column, 
on which you do not comment? In 
most other publications similar 
columns usually make it clear 
where the Editor stands by a 
positive or a negative comment. In 
this case, without a comment we 
must presume that you found this 
opinion at least an_ alternate, 
worthwhile one to consider, for 
otherwise you would have 
probably discarded it. For in- 
stance, if a letter had been sent in 
suggesting to ‘‘inflict death’’ on 
the Editor, I am quite sure it would 
have been censored for not being a 
worthwhile idea. 
2. Are the opinions of your 
magazine those of the Presbyterian 
Church? If they are not, you 
should put a disclaimer on the 
front cover; for I am sure, many 
church members (and others) take 
it as the voice of the church. I get 
this magazine sent to me by virtue 


of my church membership, since I 
never asked for it nor subscribed to 
it. I presume some people in the 
church feel that I need this 
magazine to build up or sustain my 
Christian faith. Unfortunately, 
sometimes it does neither. 

3. If this magazine is the official 
voice of the church (and_ its 
members, I suppose), how is it that 
the members are never questioned 
about what they believe regarding 
the practical consequences of their 
faith, before outrageous 
statements appear to be sanctioned 
by its magazine? After more than 
400 years of reformation we have 
gone full circle and come back to 
the church hierarchy telling the 
sheep what to do and what to 
believe. I don’t think I was ever 
asked my opinion on any of the 
controversial statements or actions 
of the church. Why can we not 
have a vote or a referendum on 


stance, Church-supported 
violence, or on future membership 
in the World Council of Churches. 
(The shameful performance in 
Vancouver certainly opened the 
eyes of many church members.) In 
the absence of a referendum or 
plebiscite on important questions 
through the church itself, its 
magazine could perform a valuable 
function by periodically running 
an opinion poll. I think you may 


be too much reformation or 
democracy to hope for. 

4. 1 am curious to know if you got 
more response from readers about 
this letter. In the October issue I 
did not see any reaction from 
readers to this item. Either you 
censored other unfavourable 
comments or most readers have 
been so confused and_ their 
Christian or human conscience has 
been so seared that even an 
exhortation to murder does not 
shock them. 

5. Will you print an official 
apology for including that letter 
‘‘Re. Litton Bombers’’ as being a 
serious mistake? We would like to 
see it done as soon as possible, 
because poisonous impressions 
should be removed quickly, rather 


important questions as, for in- - 


be afraid of the results. This may ~ 


than left lingering to do its harm- 
ful work. 
Peter S. DeJong, 
Bramalea, Ont. 
Editor’s reply: 
Re: 1. The only other publication, 
to my knowledge, which prints an 
editor’s comment after every letter 
is the Toronto Sun. J have done so, 
but only infrequently, and usually 
for the purposes of correcting 
misinformation. The presumption 
that I agree with every letter on 
which I have withheld comment 
would imply that I was a very 
schizoid person indeed. I do not 
select or reject letters on the basis 
of my agreement or disagreement, 
nor do I ‘‘censor’’ them. (The 
letter quoted was printed in its 
entirety — an admirable instance 
of brevity.) Some letters are 
omitted if they are over long (Iam 
probably too lenient on this count) 
or if we have several others that 
say the same thing. We print 
approximately 70-75% of those 
that we receive. 

The opinion of this letter writer 
is, of course, his own. While I hold 
no brief for the Litton bombers, 
the principle, right or wrong, that 
doing God’s work can sometimes 
involve ‘‘hurt including death’’ is 
at least as old as St. Augustine’s 
theory of ‘‘just wars’’ and has 
been invoked by the churches as 
recently as World War II. 

Re: 2. No. The opinions in the 
magazine are those _ of 
Presbyterians or those sharing 
similar concerns. No 
denominational magazine or 
newspaper is the ‘‘official’’ voice 
of that church. Official 
pronouncements are made by 
governing bodies and _ printed 
elsewhere, in volumes that are 
usually much harder to _ read. 
Church publications serve their 
memberships by being, among 
other things, forums for opinion, 
official and otherwise. We do 
attempt ‘‘to build up or 
sustain...Christian faith.’’ I would 
agree that in your case perhaps we 
have failed. 

Re: 3. The Presbyterian system of 
government does not, has never, 
been one of plebiscite. If, as you 


Advertisement 


Many Hearing 
Problems Can 
Be Helped 


Toronto—An offer of special in- 
terest to those who hear but do not 


- understand words has been an- 


nounced by Beltone. A non-oper- 
ating model of the smallest Beltone 
aid of its kind will be given to 
anyone requesting it. 

Send for this model, put it on and 
wear it in the privacy of your own 
home. It will show you how tiny 
hearing help can be. It is not a real 
hearing aid and it’s yours to keep. 
The actual aid weighs less than a 
fourth of an ounce, and it’s all at 
ear level, in one unit. 

We suggest you write for yours 
now. Again, we repeat, there is no 
cost, and certainly no obligation. So, 
send for your model now. Thou- 
sands have already been mailed, so 
be sure to write today to Dept. 4894, 
Beltone Electronics of Canada, 
Ltd., 124 Connie Crescent, Unit 4A, 
Concord, Ontario L4K 1BI. 


suggest, we were to poll our 
readership before ‘‘outrageous 
statement(s)’’ are printed, there 
might be one issue of the magazine 
a year. Even then, (and as pleasing 
as this prospect might be), it would 
be doubtful as to whether or not 
the voice of the people was being 
heard. In the one survey the 
magazine has conducted in my 
time, less than 5% responded. 
Even presbyteries often fail to 
reply to General Assembly queries. 
As to the W.C.C., I have received 
some mail since Vancouver, all of 
it calling for more coverage and 
support. Polls can cut two ways, 
and the letters column is one of the 
easiest places to ‘‘vote.’’ 


Re: 4. Yours was the only 
response. I did not censor 
anything. (See above). 

Re: 5. No. 


O 
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Shifting 


PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


George Johnston 


ust as sure as the ice pack in the Beaufort Sea shifts its position, so the 
thought pattern and attitude of the native people in the north is 


shifting. 


In the mid-1970s the community of Fort Simpson in the Northwest — 


Territories was split asunder over the proposed Mackenzie Valley pipeline. 
Chief Jim Antoine said then that, if necessary, he would lay down his life 
to stop the project, because most of the native people were opposed to it. 
Today, a remarkable change has taken place. The native people now see 
benefits from development — in terms of jobs and business opportunities 
— and the same Chief Antoine has formed a Fort Simpson Band 
Development Corporation. Hopes are high for it to become a model of 


native-white co-operation. 


More dramatic and significant is 
the current shift from _ the 
moratorium and non-participation 
in development, to being involved 
in the oil drilling exploration 
business. The Dene have formed a 
Denendeh Development Cor- 
poration and with the Metis 
Development Corporation have 
become partners with Esso in 
Shehtah Drilling. It is reported to 
have cost the Dene and Metis 
Corporations $2.5 million for a 
half share in Shehtah’s assets. Of 
this amount, $1 million is expected 
from private bank loans and $1.5 
million from the federal govern- 
ment. Drilling commenced in the 
summer of 1983. Any _ profits 
flowing from the project to the 
Dene will be used to fund other 
projects planned to benefit the 
Dene community in general. The 
Metis, however, plan to let profits 
flow to individuals. 

It has been stated that, in the 
western Arctic, COPE (Committee 
on Original People’s Entitlement) 
now favours a pipeline up the 
Mackenzie Valley from the 
Beaufort to join the one being built 
from Norman Wells to Zama in 
Alberta, rather than having 
tankers plying the ice-filled waters 
of the Arctic. 

Another shift has commenced in 
the functional pattern of the Dene 
Organization. George Erasmus, 
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‘‘They are more aware of 
the advantages of 
economic development in 
today’s world. They know 
the world is going to 
move on and pass 
them by if they don’t 
participate and 
become involved.”’ 


president for the past seven years, 
stepped down and did not seek re- 
election at the Dene Assembly in 
September of this year. The new 
president, elected with 62% of the 


votes, is Steve Kakwfi, 32 years of 
age, who has been a field worker 
for the Dene for several years and 
has represented them in New York, 
Washington, D.C., and Europe. 
He wants less centralization in 
decision-making and = more 
community concern and input in 
matters of housing, education and 
economic development. The 
majority of the people seem to 
agree with him. 

Long time residents in the north 
have pointed out that younger 
people are coming into leadership 
among the native communities. 
They are more aware of the ad- 
vantages of economic development 
in today’s world. They know the 
world is going to move on and pass 
them by if they don’t participate 
and become involved. Better 
opportunities for employment, 
housing and living conditions are 
close to their reach. The shift is 
taking place. 

What does it mean for the 
church? Surely it indicates that 
those denominations which gave 
support to a moratorium on 
development in the north and gave 
voice against industry’s approach 
must re-assess their position. They 
may have been sincere, but they 
were misguided. They may have 
gained valuable caution time which 
now, however, could become a 
stumbling block. The views of a 
few years ago may be out of touch 
with the reality of what is hap- 
pening now. 

The churches may need to shift 
their thought pattern and attitude 
to a new position. 

i Oo 


The Rev. George Johnston is the 
Superintendent of Missions in the Synod of 
Alberta, under the Board of World 
Mission. 


I have now visited in 15 
presbyteries and in most cases held 
two evening meetings in each. This 
means I have visited about one- 
third of the presbyteries of our 
church, and besides preaching on 
Sundays, have had conversations 
with groups averaging about 75 
persons each. So, I believe I am 
now qualified to express some 
opinions on the attitudes held by a 
large cross-section of ministers and 
laity. 

1. There is a dedicated and con- 
secrated number of persons who 
show love to, and concern for, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Almost without exception, the 
meetings have been friendly and 
enquiring on the part of all 
present. Over a cup of. refresh- 
ment, many have expressed their 
pleasure at the provision of an 
opportunity to discuss issues. 
| 2. Our church has a well-educated 
and dedicated ministry of which 
we should be proud, and which 
deserves our support and en- 
couragement. It appears to me that 
we have more younger ministers 
than formerly, but that may be due 
to my own gradual entry into the 
upper age category. It is en- 
couraging to see such a dedicated 
group of men and women who are 
working in the presbyteries which I 
visited. 
3. I suggest that sessions set aside 
‘an hour or more, at least once 
every three meetings, to consider 
how they might be more effective 
in proclaiming the great truths of 
scripture, and in interesting more 
individuals in those truths. 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Donald C. MacDonald 


Three of hope; one of caution 


D ear Editor: 

I came across the latest edition of The Presbyterian Record ina 
home in Montreal, and was reminded that it is past time for me to give you 
the promised monthly report. I am sure you have noticed how much your 
life is shortened by being Editor of a monthly magazine. A month only 
seems half as long when you live from one deadline to another. 


4. In many places young people 
were noticeable by their absence. 
But I think the format used may 
not have encouraged their at- 
tendance, inasmuch as they are not 
especially interested in what their 
fathers and mothers’ have 
preserved. We need new ap- 
proaches to interest both the 
primary school children, and the 
teenagers. The Youth Triennium in 
Indiana excited a few persons but 
we need more of this type of 
programme closer to home. More 
rallies and conferences would 
likely receive a response from 
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Medan, Indonesia, and will, 
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40 Wynford Drive Suite 216 Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J5 Tel: 416-441-3618 
I enclose my Christmas gift of $ ; 


young people, especially if they 
had a part in planning these 
programmes. Young people are 
attracted as much as ever to the 
call of Christ, but new approaches 
need to be considered. I urge 
presbyteries to set aside adequate 
times at their meetings to give 
creative leadership in this area. 
Without the young people our 
future must be considered bleak. 
In these very busy days in which we 
live, | fear that in many ways the 
pull of the world may be a counter- 
force to the tug of the message of 
the Gospel. But successes here and 
there encourage me to believe we 
can win them to Christ. He is still 
their hope, as well as ours! 
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not this little fellow! 


He's had his share of being alone 
loving care of TLM's staff at 


this Christmas, learn more of God's 
love for him. 


Millions are not so privileged. 


patient for one year. 


Make this an extra special 
Christmas for a leprosy patient. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Peace On Earth...The constant yearning 


he phrase ‘‘Peace On Earth, Goodwill Toward Men’’ is tossed off at 
this time of year like a casual salutation. You find it on Christmas 


cards, billboards, 


department store advertisements and in drama 


pageants. It has been drained of its meaning through overuse. For the 
scholars among you who may bend to glance at this column, allow me to 
present to you a more literal translation of the greeting. It is actually 
‘‘Peace on Earth among men with whom he is pleased.’’ Altering the last 
section also changes the meaning of course; the inference being that peace 
gestures are to be directed only to men whose actions have pleased God. 
Nevertheless, it is the first part of the phrase that remains the more 
compelling, representing as it does the yearning of the vast majority of the 


world’s peoples. 


How sad then, that as we ap- 
proach the end of another year and 
enter the festive season, talk of war 
occupies much more time and 
attention than talk of peace. The 
warlike bombast emanating from 
the armed camps of the two 
superpowers seems to obscure all 
the efforts of the men and women 
of goodwill who are plodding 
along attempting to find the right 
combination of factors to bring 
about a lasting ‘‘peace on earth.”’ 
Fortunately for all of us, these 
brave souls don’t worry about 
drawing headlines on TV or in the 
newspapers and continue to labour 
away, largely unheralded for their 
efforts. 

One such person who ap- 
proaches the theme of world peace 
from a different perspective is 
Aurelio Peccei, founder and 
President of the Club of Rome. 
The Club is an international group 
of intellectuals and policymakers 
that attempts to come to grips 


with, and suggest solutions for, | 


some of the haunting problems 
that afflict our global community. 
In a recent speech in Hungary, 
Peccei addressed a problem that 
brings shame to the entire world — 
the aggravating inability to deal 
effectively with food distribution. 
He relates this to the current arms 
race and laments that the present 
preoccupations of major govern- 
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‘*’,.over and above any 

agreements on limiting 

nuclear arms, there are 
higher thresholds of 


mutual tolerance, 
co-existence and effective 
co-operation that must 
be attained if a real state 
of peace is to 
be established...’’ 


ments with increasing their nuclear 
arsenals not only dooms future 
generations but means that such 
priorities allow hunger and 
malnutrition to go on ‘“‘mar- 
tyrizing’’ large numbers of people 
in today’s world. As Peccei points 
out, it is shocking that starvation 
should be taking lives when we’ 
possess a marvellous and ex- 
panding fund of scientific 
knowledge, all the information we 
need and an almost unbelievable 


assortment of technologies, know- 
how and skills that can be put to 
use. He believes that while we have 
forged these instruments. of 
fantastic power, we have not yet 
acquired a clear vision of how 
much this progress has enhanced 
our position and enlarged our 
responsibilities for one another 
and for our environment. 

We have yet to grasp fully the 
meaning of true peace, he says. It 
is not just an armed truce among 
human groups. True peace means 
the liberation of our species from 
the ‘‘complex of violence’’ that has 
prevailed in the past but can be 
fatal in the future. Peccei contends 
that the peoples and nations of the 
world must realize that, over and 
above any agreements on limiting 
nuclear arms, there are higher 
thresholds of mutual tolerance, co- 
existence and _ effective co-. 
operation that must be attained if a 
real state of peace is to be 
established in the human com- 
munity. He seems to be reaching 
for the values of love and un- 
derstanding preached by _ the 
followers of Christ for two 
thousand years. 

The challenge of lifting our- 
selves beyond our prejudices and 
petty concerns is indeed as great as 
ever and does not diminish over 
time. In concluding his remarks, 
Aurelio Peccei brings us back to 
his principal concern: marshalling 
the world’s resources to feed the 
starving rather than using them to 
prepare for the ‘‘extreme idiocy’”’ 
of nuclear war or wasting them 
through over-exploitation by rich 
countries. At the bottom of it all 
rests the need for ‘‘peace on 
earth’’; a burning desire, not just a 
casual salutation, that has been 
humanity’s yearning through the 
ages. Merry Christmas! 
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: here is a scene in the movie &.7. where the 
™ visitor from space and his side-kick go aloft on 
a bicycle and soar over some Californian suburb. As 
they look down, the camera picks out patches of blue 
— the telltale colour of swimming pools and af- 
fluence. One has such an experience flying into 
Johannesburg. Everywhere there are swimming pools 
behind huge, comfortable homes. Flying out of 
Malawi into South Africa, one is first confronted 
with obvious wealth and commitment to the ‘‘good 
life.”’ 


Once firmly on the ground however, it becomes 


evident that the dominant moods of this troubled 
land are fear and suspicion. South Africa exists as a 
modern state on the basis of fear: fear of other races, 
religions, ideologies, fear of foreigners, fear of 
change. From the segregated buses, toilets and 
theatres, to segregated suburbs and townships, one 
sees the paraphernalia of fear. Homes are fenced in, 
guard dogs abound, housewives keep guns nearby as 
they perform their chores in an otherwise empty 
house. 

Going to work in Johannesburg is an experience. 
From the northern suburbs come the sporty BMWs 
and a very rare bus reserved for whites. Out of the 
south, out of Soweto, come hordes of Blacks, 
refugees in their own land, to do the work of the 
master and then go ‘‘home’’ before dark. It per- 
petuates the myth, to white South African and tourist 
alike, that the Republic is a white man’s country. 

The Blacks need Reference Books to show who 
they are, where they live, and what work they can do. 
Over 8,000,000 Blacks have been prosecuted for Pass 
Law offences. So Black people live in fear. Those 
men who work in the mines also carry fear on their 
backs. Certainly the wages are better than in Zambia 
or Malawi, but over 19,000 men have died in the 
mines since 1950. 

According to the Johannesburg Star, there were 
over 52,000 violent crimes in South Africa in 
February and March of this year. Police shoot first 
and ask questions later. South Africa maintains the 
most powerful fighting force on the continent, and 
has a nuclear capability as well. One wonders if the 
government expects an imminent attack from 
Botswana! This power is used to occupy Namibia, 
bully Angola, and destabilize Mozambique and 
Zimbabwe. What power is left, and it is plenty, is 
turned inward for security purposes. 

But why even bother making these comments? The 
South African question, it is argued, is too emotional 
for unbiased comment. Besides, as apologists argue, 
even if South Africa has its problems, at least it is 
stable and an ally, isn’t it? And why not write an 
article about abuses in the Soviet Union or Cuba? 

There are two answers to these objections. First, 
the horror of Apartheid (Separate Development of 
the Races) is based on so-called biblical principles. 
Traditionally, the Afrikaaner settlers saw themselves 


as fulfilling the book of Joshua, going into Canaan 
to vanquish the ungodly hordes, and to establish a 
righteous nation loyal to God’s covenant. The 
Afrikaaners have seen their economic success as a 
sign of God’s favour. And they laughingly disdain 
any criticism of their racist policies as the expected 
outpouring of the heathen’s rage. Arguments about 
Apartheid, therefore, take a decidedly theological 
turn. It is in this vein that the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, meeting in Ottawa in 1982, 
declared Apartheid to be a heresy and suspended the 
membership of two South African Reformed 
Churches because of their support for racial 
segregation. It is the South African defence of 
Apartheid on Christian principles that leads it to the 
centre stage of international Christian con- 
demnation. 

The second answer to the critics is that most people 
are unaware of the magnitude of the evil that 
Apartheid promotes and defends. Donald Woods, 
formerly a journalist in Cape Province and now in 
exile in England, recently stated that, in the future 
when the historians assess Western civilizations, they 
will see three great evils — the Slave Trade, the 
Holocaust, and Apartheid. It is only by viewing 
Apartheid on this scale that its horror becomes 
manifest. 

It is perhaps useful to view Apartheid as a 
structure supported by five pillars. 

Pillar 1 — The Population Registration Act. 

All citizens of South Africa are legally classified as 
being White, Coloured, Asian or Black. One’s rights 
and privileges in every walk of life depend on this 
division. 

Pillar 2 — The Land Act. 

South Africa is divided geographically so that 
5,000,000 Whites control 84% of the best land while 
20,000,000 Blacks control 16% of the very poorest 
land. 

Pillar 3 - The Group Areas Act 

All urban areas are divided into racial sectors and 
access is limited. 

Pillar 4 — The Homeland Citizenship Act. 

The government has created ten “‘homelands’’ for 
the Blacks. It is envisaged that by 1990 there will be 
no Black citizen of South Africa. To accomplish this, 
over two million Blacks have already been forcibly 
moved to the homelands with another one to two 
millions slated to be moved soon. Those who remain 
in the Republic do so only while they have jobs. They 
will be classified as citizens of a foreign nation. The 
homelands are remote, impoverished and lack decent 
social and health services. 

Pillar 5 — The Influx Control Act. 

The movements of people are tightly controlled in 
South Africa. People are not permitted to move 
freely in search of work and are thus either sentenced 
to languish in the homelands or become ‘criminals’ in 
search of scarce jobs. 

These five pillars are built on the foundation of the 
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South Africa 


continued from previous page 


‘Internal Security Act which basically declares that 
any unwanted opposition to the government is 
communist inspired. The brutality of the South 
African security forces is well documented. 

The present tragedy of South Africa is seen most 
clearly in the ‘‘homeland’’ policies. Having visited 
one, north of Pretoria, I can attest to the horror 
experienced by an almost forgotten people. These 
homelands are dumping grounds for the very old, the 
very young, the handicapped and unwanted. They 
effectively divide Black families because those lucky 
enough to get work must live alone in urban centres 
and visit their loved ones once a year while on 
vacation. 

The homelands are a threat to every urban Black. 
If you are sick, injured, redundant, old or a ‘‘trouble 
maker’’ you are simply sent ‘‘home’’ to a place you 
probably have never seen before. The government 
takes advantage of Black labour, but no respon- 
sibility for the social-educational needs of Black 
families. 

It is a system more cruel than slavery. In a slave 
system the slave families are often united and the 
owner feels an economic, if not legal, necessity to 
look after his charges. But in South Africa the family 
is far away and when the worker is old, worn out, or 
otherwise useless, he is sent ‘‘home.’’ I will never 
forget seeing dozens of women, fighting over a load 
of garbage in a homeland, not ten miles from 
modern, efficient factories. The industries and their 
profits stay in the Republic, the workers and their 
needs are a problem of the homelands. 

These homelands are also so oddly divided and 
separated that no sense of national identity can ever 
arise. Bophutatswana, for example, is supposedly an 
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At the Krone family 
farm, the children swim 
in a pool which is a 
replica of the one at 
Groot Constantia, the 
most famous Cape 
Dutch manor house. 


Courtesy: 
“South Africa’’ 
Life World Library 


independent nation but is actually composed of 
seven non-connected territories. Each of the ten 
homelands is supposedly a tribal home. Yet in ac- 
tuality, the various Black peoples are very much 
interspersed and intermarried. By giving one ‘tribe’ 
special rights in each homeland, the South African: 
government has created the seed bed for ‘tribalism’ 
in these areas. On top of this, small Black elites are 
installed in each homeland, backed by the police, to 
keep a Stake in the status quo. 

Over 50,000 children die of malnutrition each year 
in the homelands — in a country that affords the 
highest standard of living in the world to its white 
population. 

It is, though, too easy to stereotype. Not every 
Afrikaaner is a racist — far from it. Nor is every 
English-speaking citizen a liberal. Many of the latter 
are closet racists who hide behind the image of the 
unflinching Afrikaaner. But the price of dissent is 
high. The press is subtly censored and any person can 
simply be ‘banned.’ This means virtual house arrest 
for indefinite periods. The pressure to conform to 
Apartheid is enormous. 

The question I asked everyone I met was this: 
‘‘When and how is change going to come?’’ No one 
gave a quick or easy answer and many are simply 
depressed by the present and the future. But there are 
two clear signs of hope. The Blacks, despite all they 
have been subjected to, are in large part ready to 
forgive and eager to live in an inter-racial, fully 
democratic state. The Church is the other great hope 
for South Africa. 


o condemn racism in South Africa, one has to 
condemn racism in oneself. While travelling in 
South Africa | had to ask myself, ‘‘What would 
Canada be like today if in 1600 there had been 
several million, rather than several thousand, In- 
dians? Would our reserves now be called homelands 


and simply increased in size to hold people whose 
appearance and values are different to our own?”’ 

As white Canadians, we think more like those who 
perpetuate Apartheid than those who suffer from it. 
We share the same historical, religious and cultural 
backgrounds as the white South African. We too are 
used to having our own way. While few Canadians 
would today call themselves colonialists, we have our 
origin from that particular world view. 

The god which the West has mainly worshipped 
since the Industrial Revolution is called Efficiency 
and is usually and wholly confused with the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We worship Efficiency and see our- 
selves as faithful when we are efficient as well. 

To worship Efficiency, one must be faithful and 
submissive in matters economic and commercial. 
These matters must be preeminent in the state. The 
original sin of man was to be inefficient. Therefore 
the political and religious systems are seen as means 
of rectifying this basic weakness in the species. 
Generally, it is accepted by the theologians of Ef- 
ficiency that man’s rights will have to be curtailed so 
that the splendour of Efficiency might be made 
manifest in the commercial sector. People are meant 
to be used efficiently and rationally to the glory of 
Efficiency. 

In this sense, the capitalist and the communist 
worship the same god. Both these religions are 
materialistic, militaristic and elitist. Despite the 
rhetoric of both, economic freedom is seen as the 
only real freedom, economic life as the only life there 
is. 

South Africa, somewhat isolated from the North, 
has quietly built a mighty fortress to the glory of 
Efficiency. Political and social life have been ordered 
- so that true believers have been blessed by their faith, 
while detractors and non-believers have paid the 
price of their atheism. To improve one’s lot, a person 
need only subscribe to the catechism and learn the 
liturgy. 

The God revealed in scripture, however, is not best 
described as being efficient. God seems to have 
created an excess of stars and planets in his universe. 
God created a variety of flora and fauna far beyond 
our needs as humans. It seems God would have us 
enjoy with him the glory of creation. Yet we prefer, 
with unabashed greed, to manipulate and enslave the 
abundance of God’s gifts. 

God’s dealings with man have not been as efficient 
as we would like. They have been fewer than we want 
and sometimes ambiguous. In this vein, one wonders 
if Jesus’s life was as efficient a use of time and energy 
as possible. By using his time inefficiently, by 
spending too much time with the scum and not 
enough with the people who counted, Jesus is still 
seen as irrelevant in the places where Efficiency is 
worshipped. 

God continues to reveal himself as patient and 
infinitely concerned about humankind, his highest 


creation. God wills the dignity of his creatures and 
works to create divine justice, which is the sign of his 
kingdom’s presence. God, although we fear he 
lingers, acts to bring justice to the poor and op- 
pressed. To this end, we, as Christians, must expect a 
miracle to happen in South Africa. 

It is dangerous to generalize and it would be wrong 
to impute all guilt to whites and no sin to Black 
Africans. One should not idealize African life. But in 
general terms, Africans like people more than things. 
They like families and fellowship more than 
possessions. Africans in the villages probably don’t 
even know what efficiency means. Yet it is in these 
very villages that the Holy Spirit is moving today. It 
is in this fractured continent that the Church is 
growing, that joy is breaking forth, that hope is being 
born. 

Jesus moved with the poor and forgotten and he is 
moving with them still. The disciples of Efficiency 
killed Jesus but he was raised to eternal life. Today, 
the forces of Efficiency still hold the threat of death 
over those who oppose them. Thus it is only in the 
power of the resurrection, of the new age, that South 
Africa can be healed. W Giet 

There are signs of such healing. The South African 
Council of Churches is such a sign. Everywhere there 
are Christians breaking the bonds of the theocracy 
built to Efficiency and claiming their kindship in 
Christ. 

When God acts, he acts through his people, and 
there are many willing to obey him. The boycotts on 
sports and cultural events, pressures on banks and 
corporations not to invest in South Africa, 
boycotting South African products — all this must 
continue. All the opponents of Apartheid to whom I 
talked in South Africa urged, ‘‘Keep up the 
pressure!’ 

But when Apartheid crumbles, as it must, 
Christians must be aware of their responsibility. A 
new society, based on reconciliation, can begin; or, 
without vigilance, one elite will simply replace 
another. 

I was very encouraged and deeply moved by the 
witness of many Christians in South Africa as they 
struggle to build bridges of love over chasms of hate. 
To be a committed Christian in South Africa means 
one is dangerous, a radical. The least we can do is to 
suffer with them, share their burdens, and pray. 


,Glenn Inglis is a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada presently 
serving as a missionary in Malawi under 
the auspices of the Board of World 
Mission. 
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Churchmen speak out on 
Invasion of Grenada 


The following letter dated November 4, 1983, was sent to the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs from the Canadian Council of Churches: 


‘“Dear Mr. MacEachen: 

Further to our telegram of 26th October, we 
would like to underline several issues that concern 
us deeply. We are particularly concerned that the 
people of the Caribbean should be heard in the 
flurry of debate over the justification for the 
American invasion. 

Canadian churches have been involved with 
Grenada since 1885, when the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission in Trinidad began work 
among the East Indians in Grenada. Through the 
Presbyterian Church of Trinidad and Grenada, we 
have kept in close touch with the island ever since. 
Missionaries of the United Church served in 
Grenada for a number of years until recently. 
Canadian churches were consistent critics of the 
Gairy regime, and have, in solidarity with the 
Caribbean Conference of Churches, supported the 
many positive aspects of the Bishop government. 
We have deplored the barbarous circumstances 
under which that government was destroyed. 

Since our telegram of the 26th we have received 
a telex from the Caribbean Conference of 
Churches...which reads, in part: 

The Caribbean Conference of Churches looks to 

an early end to the present conflict leading to a 

withdrawal of all foreign forces and for the 

Grenadian people to be provided with an 

opportunity to establish peace and order under 

a government of their own choice and not one 

that is imposed upon them. 

We, as representatives of churches in Canada, 
heartily endorse the position taken by our 
colleagues in the Caribbean Conference of 
Churches. The invasion of Grenada was in 
violation of the first principles of the international 
community, and indeed of the Caricom Treaty 
and the Treaty of the OECS. Further, apart from 
questions of legality, the invasion introduces into 
the region a particularly repugnant form of the 
conflict between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, a quarrel of which the West Indians want 
no part. The Caribbean Conference of Churches 
has repeatedly called for recognizing the Carib- 
bean as a zone of peace, a place from which the 
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East-West conflict is rigorously excluded. In our 
view, the arguments the Reagan Administration 
has used to justify its action are at best dubious 
and at worst dishonest. 

But the most serious consequence of the Reagan 
Administration’s preoccupation with the Cold 
War is that the entire debacle is discussed with 
virtually no reference to the Grenadians. We hear 
about, because the Reagan Administration cares 
about, the Cubans, the Russians, and themselves. 
We do not hear about the people who claim the 
island as their home and who are entitled to be left 
in peace. Yet they, and only they, should be the 
centre of concern. 

While it is too early to make specific recom- 
mendations, we would not rule out Canada’s 
participation in a civilian observer team, 
preferably under the Commonwealth with the 
blessing of the United Nations. 

We share the fear that the invasion of Grenada 
and the involvement of some of the nation states 
in CARICOM may set the stage for further 
militarization of the entire region, including 
further interventions by the United States in 
Central America. The Canadian Government 
should take this opportunity to make clear and 
public its opposition to any further military in- 
tervention against sovereign states in the region 
and to re-assert the stated principles of Canada 
guiding Canadian relations with the region; in 
particular, political pluralism, non-intervention, 
and the primacy of North-South approaches to 
problems. 


Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Donald W. Anderson, 
General Secretary, 
Canadian Council of Churches 
Philip Cline, 

General Secretary, 
United Church of Canada 
Donald MacDonald, 
Moderator, 

The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada.”’ 


(Signed) 


(Signed) 
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CHRISTMAS — 
WE ALL WERE THERE 


Mary Jane Miller 


Le Christmas, when the ribbon went into the 
drawer, the paper went out, the tree came down 
and family left for home, I began to think about the 
season full of wonder that had just past — the happy 
times with family and friends, the services that lie at 
the heart of the season — and tried to puzzle out the 
cause of a general unease lurking beneath the af- 
terglow. 

I wonder if you have noticed what is still missing 
from our Christmas, the festival of hearth and 
homecoming, the ancient celebration of light in dark 
times. I had occasion to be in several different 
churches within our communion during Advent. The 
lovely, old (and new) carols are the same everywhere. 
The message of peace to all people of goodwill is the 
same. The knitting together of the visions of hope in 
the prophets, the fulfillment of that hope in the New 
Testament, the exposition of its meaning in the. 
Letters of Paul and the others, into one seamless web 
of promise and praise would fill any heart with the 
Spirit. 

And yet ... as I listened and sang and prayed, | 
wondered. . 

When we praised the faith of Abraham and the 
Covenant from which our heritage comes, where was 
the mention of ninety-year-old Sarah? What faith 
this ‘‘mother of nations’? must have had to bear 
Isaac so late in life! We recall Moses bringing the 
Law down from the mountain. Do we remember his 
mother, trusting in God as she gave him to the river, 
or his sister who watched over him so that he would 
come to no harm, or the foreign princess who 
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adopted him? 

In Advent, we often read or hear Zechariah’s great 
hymn of praise glorying in that Covenant and 
prophesying the role of his son, John, as forerunner 
of the New Covenant. But we do not seem to 
remember Elizabeth, who like Sarah was barren and 
getting on in years, but unlike her husband 
Zechariah, simply believed. We rarely recall that it 
was with her that Mary sought some peace from the 
prying eyes and speculations of Nazareth. 

When the path of the early church diverged from 
that of Judaism, we also left behind the weekly 
remembrance in prayer of Sarah, Rebecca, Leah and 
Rachel. When we broke with 1,500 years of ‘‘Holy 
Mother Church’’ we specifically renounced the 
veneration of Mary. Indeed, we are justly proud of 
our roots in the Reformed tradition — although not 
necessarily of the outspokenly misogynist convictions 
of Calvin and Knox. But Christmas, in particular, 
points to the fact that we have lost touch with certain 
truths which the Bible and our church history should 
teach us. 

Look at that beloved tradition of the Christmas 
pageant and at the newer custom of having a creche 
in our homes and sanctuaries. What do we see? Three 
figures in turbans — three ‘‘kings.’’ Legends have 
grown up around the wise men in every country, 
giving them names, nationalities, destinations; even 
variations on the biblical gifts to suit the culture or 
the climate. Look at our own ‘‘Huron Carol’’ with 
the chiefs bringing fox and beaver pelts. Tradition 
also supplies three shepherds; one young, one 
middle-aged, and one old. Many stories have been 
told about their simple gifts. Kings and wise men still 
inspire new carols, new stories. We see Joseph 
searching for shelter or standing watchfully on 
guard. Of course in the centre, where he belongs, is 
the Christ child, usually lying by himself on the 
straw, hands open to the whole world. In most 
creches and in most Christmas pageants, above anda 
little behind, we are shown a quiet, perfectly com- 
posed, motionless figure in blue. 

But it hasn’t always been like that. In other stories 
and legends, largely forgotten in English except by 
those interested in medieval drama, we find that the 
anonymous authors of those great spectacles, at- 
tended by every citizen, filled in the silence of Luke 
and Mark with legends about the ones who a/ways 
attended births, high and low, as they had done time 
out of mind — the midwives. They didn’t see angels 
or follow stars. They simply did what they had 
always done. They helped with the most wonderful 
moment of all. To ordinary men and women, living 
lives that were very much like those of the citizens of 
Bethlehem, it seemed very natural that somehow 
Joseph would have found a midwife as well as a 
warm barn or cave for his wife. 

Last summer, on atrip to Greece, I made the ironic 
discovery that, in a country where women have only 
very recently begun to claim the rights and 


responsibilities of citizenship, the paintings of the 
Nativity, given great prominence in every church, 
always include an attendant midwife washing the 
newborn child. 

In our century, although we have no hesitation in 
embroidering on the well-loved story, we have 
dropped the ‘‘apocryphal’’ midwives. Of course 
Mary remains. But are we happy with the quiet, 
adoring figure, eyes downcast, sitting still — the 
onlooker? It was she who faced the gossip in 
Nazareth, the distrust and grief of her husband-to- 
be, the journey over rough terrain to a strange town, 
only to have her first baby in the most primitive 
conditions imaginable. 

Matthew and Luke both supply us with genealogies 
for Jesus, tracing his descent through Joseph back to 
David, to Abraham, and then to Adam. However, to 
his contemporaries, Jesus, like any other Jewish 
child, derived his heritage as a child of the Covenant, 
a Jew, solely through his mother. By tradition, she 
was responsible for his early education. Indeed, he 
seems to have lived with her until the start of his 
ministry. She was there when he was begotten in the 
flesh, born, lived, died, and when he rose again. 

In the Reformed tradition we do not venerate 
Mary or any other human being and I am certainly 
not suggesting that we start. However that should not 
mean that we forget Mary, or the other Marys so 
close to Jesus during his lifetime, or Martha, 
Elizabeth and the rest of our great heritage of women 
in the faith — particularly at the great celebration of 
the birth of God’s Son whose love is for all people 
and who understands perfectly what it is to be a 
woman. God, the parent of us all, chose Sarah, 
Rachel, Rebecca, Deborah, Esther, Ruth and Naomi, 
the elders and presbyters of the early church com- 
mended by Paul and honoured in the litany of the 
faithful by the writer of Hebrews. As well as baking 
the bread and sewing the vestments, women were 
healers, teachers, mystics and most surely martyrs, 
then, and in the history of the faith from that time 
onward. Yet the church herself began to ignore her 
women in the vital area of church governance up to 
the Reformation and for 300 years after. But that has 
changed at last. 

Now, when we serve the elements in remembrance 
of him, when we preach or pray, when Christmas 
1983 arrives, we should remember the cloud of 
witnesses from the earliest times who were women, 
who have always been there. When, with our sons 
and daughters and grandchildren, we read again the 
familiar words ‘‘And she gave birth to a son, her 
first-born’’ | hope that we will know in our hearts 
that we a// were there, men and women, girls and 
boys, ‘‘To the joy of the whole people.’’ cy 


Mary Jane Miller is a student at Brock University, St. Catharines, 
Ont. 
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' orma buttoned her sweater against the chill of 
the house as she gazed at the twinkling tree 
lights shining through her neighbour’s — Verna’s — 
window. A knot of sorrow twisted through Norma as 
she recalled last December. Ed was living then. And 
they both had felt sadness for Verna, a widow, who 
rarely mingled with people anymore. ‘‘We’ll send her 
a Christmas card and let her know we care, Ed,”’ 
Norma had said. ‘‘What do you think?’’ 
‘*Isn’t that what Christmas is all about?’’ Ed’s 
cheerful voice shook free from his tired-often-lately 
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tone. 

Five months later Ed’s constant tiredness, at age 
38, meant illness. He was hospitalized and treated. 
But there was no cure. 

Now Norma was alone. ‘‘Ed, we had so many 
plans. So much to do. We couldn’t have children and 
finally decided we had each other. And that was 
enough,’’ she thought. ‘‘Well, Ed, you said to make 
sure and have a tree this Christmas — for you — even 
if you aren’t here. And to set up the creche, read the 
Bible — especially the Christmas story — and think 
of our having eternal life because of Jesus.”’ 

The furnace fan hummed, interrupting Norma’s 
thoughts. As warm air filled the room, she saw the 
snow-buried car in the driveway. But she decided to 
brush away the snow and drive to the tree lot. ‘‘I’ll 
get a tree, trim it, play carols and recall the past 
Christmases with Ed,’’ she thought. ‘‘It won’t be 
easy. But Ed wants this. He was dying when he asked 
this of me. So I’ll make sure I do these things for Ed. 
He said I’d be doing them for Jesus, for his bir- 
thday.’’ 

However, as she put on her heavy coat, covered 
her curly brown hair with the knit hat, slipped on the 
leather gloves Ed had given her ‘‘So you’ll have 
warm hands even when I’m at work and I can’t hold 
them, Norma,”’ she felt ice-cold melancholy freezing 
her spirits. 

And no amount of furnace heat could warm her. 
‘*T promised you I’d celebrate Christmas the way you 
asked, Ed. And I will.’’ 

Norma kept busy during the next few days. Carols 
sounded, sending joyful Christmas messages out 
while she trimmed the tree and set up the creche. 

Thoughts of Ed and herself in their earlier years 
spun through her brain. They had been foster 
children, and had married to form their own family 
unit. ‘‘Now I’m alone with memories,’’ thought 
Norma. 

She shook her head in a vain attempt to forget the 
sadness that kept creeping through her. ‘‘I’!l fix some 
treats. Sometimes carolers come by to sing! I hope 
they do!’’ she mused. 

Her hope energized her, and Norma’s kitchen 
filled with fragrance of cooking and baking treats. 
To cheer herself as she worked she sang ‘‘Silent 
Night,’’ then ‘‘Joy To The World,’’ and as many 
others as she could remember. 

Last year, Ed sometimes hummed the carols as he 
was often tired and couldn’t sing as avidly as before. 
‘‘Sure adds to Christmas, those carols,’’ he’d said. 
‘‘Norma, sing!”’ 

‘*I’m no singer, Ed!’’ Norma had laughed. 

‘*So what? Anyone can sing, Norma.”’ 

_ And they sang until Ed sat down to rest. But at the 
height of their singing, they didn’t care how many 
sour notes erupted. Their spirits soared regardless. 

Before it came time for the Christmas Eve church 
service, Norma took out the Bible the way she and Ed 
always had. She opened it to the Gospel of Matthew 


and read about the first Christmas. The large family 
Bible had been on the book shelf for a long time. 
Norma usually read from the smaller Bible she could 
carry around. 

Her gaze fell upon a piece of paper between the 
pages as she turned to read on. She gasped. Ed’s 
familiar handwriting made her heart pound faster. 
Her mind rolled back to when Ed was so sick: 
‘*Please read the Christmas story in the Bible — the 
one we always read. Don’t forget, Norma?”’ 

‘“*T won’t forget, Ed,’’ she had said, aching inside. 
Fingers trembling with excitement, she opened the 
once-folded paper that had her name written on the 
side facing the reader. 

‘(Dear Norma, Merry Christmas with my love. 
May God bless you at this special time, our time to 
share in the Christmas story. If I’m not with you in 
person, I will be with you in spirit. My faith sustains 
me now. May your faith keep sustaining you, 
Norma. 

*‘Always know that I love you. You’re my only 
earthly family. How lucky we’ve been to be part of 
God’s large family. 

‘*Enjoy our special holiday.’’ 

He signed it: ‘‘Love always from your husband 
and friend, Ed.’’ 

Norma sat and held the letter close to her and 
whispered, ‘‘Ed, you managed to be with me in 
spirit...despite...everything! Just think, love for the 
Christmas story helped us share love even when death 
has...has taken you away. Oh, Ed, love is so, so 
powerful! Thank you...Lord, for...for giving us love 
on that very first Christmas!’’ 

Tears of joy dripped on the Bible pages and wet the 
note. But Norma didn’t care. She knew she’d not feel 
as alone as she had been. ‘‘I’m so thankful!’’ She 
dried her tears and read the note again and again. 
Then she re-read the Gospel about Christ’s birth, 
again and again. 

The furnace fan blew warm air. But Norma’s 
spirits had already been warmed. 

A knock on the door broke into Norma’s 
thoughts. She hurried to answer and heard a 
woman’s gentle voice. 

Verna, tall, thin, wrinkles fanning from her eyes, 
smiled. She handed Norma a Christmas card. ‘‘You 
sent me a card. And I didn’t get to give you one last 
year. Merry Christmas! And...I’m sorry about your 
husband. I know how lonely you are.”’ 

*‘Thanks for the visit, your kind words and the 
card,’ Norma said. ‘‘Come inside. Let me share my 
Christmas with you. I’ve so much to share!’’ 

“‘Oh, thank you...very much. I’d like to visit a 
while. Been lonely.’’ 

Norma held open the door wider. ‘‘Come inside.”’ 


Audrey Carli is a free-lance writer from Stambaugh, Michigan, 
U.S.A. 
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The inner life and 
transcendence of God 


A conversation with Roger Mehl 
(Part IT) 


We are happy to present the second of 
two parts of a conversation with Professor 
Roger Mehl of Strasbourg. In our last 
issue we presented a conversation which 
centred on Protestant ethics. Dr. Mehl’s 
latest book, Interiorite et transcendance 
de Dieu (Editions CERF, 1980), has 
attracted a great deal of critical attention. 
In this book Mehl explores the difficult 
but critical relationship between man as 
subject and God as wholly other. Dr. 
Mehl was interviewed while he was in 
Montreal. The Rev. Jean Porret, Editor of 
La Vie Chretienne, conducted the in- 
terview. La Vie Chretienne is published 
eight times a year and serves, among 
others, the Francophone Presbyterians in 
Canada. Subscriptions available for 
$10.00 yearly by writing to La Vie 
Chretienne, C.P. 449 Succ. Rosemont, 
Montreal, P.Q., H1X 3C6. Dr. James 
Sauer, Co-ordinator of the Committee on 
Church Growth, did the translation of 
this interview. 
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Jean Porret: Why do you find it necessary to talk 
about an “‘inner life’? when our society and our way 
of living centres above all on the external, on what we 
do, on what is seen rather than on what is not seen? 


Roger Mehl: | think the best thing to say is that The 
Inner Life and the Transcendence of God was written 
because I sensed bloatedness in various aspects of our 


' society and because I was not, am not, willing to 


abandon my interest in socio-political problems. 
However, one thing I have noted is that the Gospel is 
addressed to man as an Individual. ‘‘Follow me,’’ 
said Jesus. Thus he called a knowing individual. To 
be sure, Jesus addressed himself to the masses, but, 
in the decisive moments, faith is a personal relation 
with a Person and consequently faith presupposes an 
inner life. This doesn’t mean that spirituality and 
faith are the same thing. They certainly aren’t, but 
the place where faith can come to birth is the inner 
life. 

The truth is that activism and social issues are 
absorbing the attention of our society to the point 
that we are being thrown into headlong flight. 
Spirituality is born when in the midst of this helter- 
skelter running forward, one stops and takes stock. 
So what then is the inner life? It is the act of 
collecting oneself in the psychological, moral and 
religious sense of the phrase. I collect myself, I get 


my act together. This means that, temporarily, one 
shuts oneself off to the appeals of the world in order 
to listen to the voices which arise from within. Not 
every voice from within, however, is good. There are 
fantasies — finding what one wants to find. But it is 
necessary to make the effort at an inner life in order 
to find within true authenticity. 

It is my feeling that modern ideologies, beginning 
with Marxism, are ideologies which turn men and 
women away from the collecting and mending of the 
self. So I took an out-of-date title for my book 
because I believe that the churches within our culture 
need to reflect a little on the meaning and 
significance of human spirituality. 


JP: You say, when you talk about spirituality, that 
there is a secret in man, a secret that is his own. 
Would you talk about this and what you mean? 


RM: It is somewhat a paradoxical enterprise to try 
because a secret is just what one can’t talk about. 
However to try, I’ll say there are different kinds of 
secrets. First there is the secret that I don’t want to 
share because, right or wrong, I don’t consider it 
anyone else’s business. In order to have an inner life, 
it is necessary from time to time to take refuge in 
one’s own private world. I have noticed that people 
who tell us in the most minute detail all about their 
inner life, even when we don’t know them very well, 
are not in general very interesting. I believe there is a 
certain secrecy required for one’s personal and 
spiritual life. 

Now a spiritual life is something more important 
and more profound than a personal life. So just as 
our private lives ought to be protected, so we must 
also protect our inner lives. This is what I mean by a 
person’s secret. ‘ 

A second sort of secret is the one that is hidden 
from ourselves. I mean by this that we never finish 
knowing ourselves. I am struck by certain passages in 
the Bible, particularly those of the apostle Paul who, 
when speaking of waiting for the coming Kingdom, 
tells us that one day we will know as we are known. 
We are known by God, thus our secret is within God. 
But we on our own will never completely master this 
secret. 

The social sciences, particularly psychoanalysis, 
show us how many secrets we have. Such secrets are 
repressed — and so recallable by an act of will — but 
nonetheless, I believe that psychoanalysis will never 
exhaust the secret of man. 

Finally, no one is capable of knowing completely 
who he or she is. In my book I allude to the 
magnificent play by. Gabriel Marcel entitled, ‘‘A Man 
of God’’ in which the principal character, a minister, 
suffers the taunts of his own wife who tells him that 
all of his generosity and goodness of heart were, in 
reality, only a sort of professional virtue which he 
possessed because as a minister it was a good thing to 
have. The truth was that it never arose from the 


integrity of his being. There is a very beautiful 
moment when the minister, after defending himself 
against her accusations, finally recognizes that his 
wife is right and that he knows nothing about 
himself, but that one day he would know who he 
was. It is in such a way that we come to know the last 
secret about ourselves. In some sense we partially 
know it, but complete knowledge of it escapes us. In 
order that this secret might be kept, it is necessary to 
maintain an inner life. 


JP: At the beginning you said that our society is 
preoccupied with externals and action, and your 
desire has been for a new value placed on an inner 
life. How can the inner and outer aspects of our lives 
co-exist? What happens to action when one 
rediscovers the importance of an inner life? 


RM: Well, first of all, a rediscovery of spirituality 
ought not to turn one away from action. I believe 
that what kills action is the lack of an inner life. True 
men of action are precisely those who experience the 
need to retreat from time to time and to ‘pull back 
from action, in order to take stock of what they are 
doing. Thus, this retiring into oneself, this 
meditation, whether it be a meditation with one’s 
own thoughts, or meditation with the God who 
judges and who loves, gives one’s action a completely 
new dimension. The characteristic of an action, 
above all collective action, is that it is borne by its 
own logic. When one is committed to move in a 
certain direction it seems necessary to continue in 
that direction at any price. This isn’t the way it 
should be. For a time comes when it is necessary to 
take stock and to step back for a critical look at our 
own action. But how is this possible for anyone if he 
or she hasn’t developed an inner life ... which means 
putting into life moments of retreat where one ceases 
to listen to the proud voices of the world in order to 
listen to more humble, but perhaps more decisive, 
ones? 


JP: You have spoken about the necessity of 
rediscovering an inner life as well as the need for 
action. Where in these is God found? 


RM: What I tried to show in my book is that one must 
not make the mistake of equating God and 
spirituality because, without question, God possesses 
an objective dimension which is beyond man. It 
would be unfortunate, I think, for Christian faith to 
confuse the voices from within with the Holy Spirit. 
It is necessary to preserve God’s ‘‘otherness.’’ Men 
have tried to express this otherness of God by the 
doctrine of transcendence. However, one must take 
into account the critical discussions about tran- 
scendence which have taken place over the last few 
years. Transcendence can be alienating and one must 
not push the otherness of God to the point of making 
his transcendence crushing or alienating. This is the 
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reason why I have tried to re-think God’s tran- 
scendence in relation to the inner life of man. This 
reflection has led me to say that transcendence ts the 
means by which God does what is impossible for any 
man to do; that is, to separate himself in some way 
from his own being. 

The incarnation of Christ, as it is described in 
Philippians 2, is the Son’s self-denial of his divine 
privileges while remaining equal to the Father. Why 
did he do it? Precisely so that he might join us asa 
fellow pilgrim. This is not an alienating tran- 
scendence. In contrast, it seems to me that many of 
the classical doctrines so preserve the otherness of 
God that they crush man’s liberty and spirituality. 


JP: In your book The Inner Life and Transcendence 
of God you gave a significant place to death. Could 
you explain why? 


RM: I believe that reflection on spirituality by 


necessity arrives at a rethinking of death. Why? 
Precisely because death is the most personal event of 
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human existence. Death is not a mischance which 
happens upon us, even if it appears as such, as say in 
a traffic accident. Death is an integral part of life and 
its threat cuts through the length of our existence. I 
would maintain that death is so terribly formidable 
for human beings because it is so integrally a part of 
one’s whole life and particularly of the inner life. 
Pre-Christian man dealt with death by saying that 
death concerned only one’s exterior, that is to say 
one’s body. It is this perspective, however, that 
makes death such a source of anxiety, because 
death’s threat is to our inner being. My point in 
giving such prominence to death was to remind us of 
this relationship between the inner life of man and 
death. 


JP: At the end of your book you talk about prayer. 
Prayer seems to be the completion, or an epilogue, of 
your thought. What place does it really hold? 


RM: Possession of an inner life does not necessarily 
imply a life of prayer. We meet people all the time 
who are not Christian but who possess a rich 
spirituality. I call these people spiritual because they 
have a meditative life, but not necessarily a prayer 
life. It seems to me that prayer is the result of an 
inner life. Now this happens when there is a 
movement from an inner life which is at first closed 
in on itself, to one which is opened — through 
prayer. From the moment one prays, there is 
communication with the reality of a transcendent but 
non-alienating God. The meaning of prayer appears 
to me to be essentially an attempt to conform our 
inner life to the merciful will of God. This is why, in 
a book like mine, prayer has its place without 
suggesting that prayer is the whole of the inner life. 
For you see, it sometimes happens that spirituality 
can take on pathological dimensions and become an 
unhealthy retreat from the self. This is one of the 
dangers of spirituality. A healthy spirituality opens 
itself, and it does this above all through prayer. In 
this sense prayer is a therapy for the inner life. 


JP: Could you explain what you mean by ‘‘therapy’’? 


RM: Spirituality has its own pathology. It is necessary 
for us to rediscover the secret of spirituality in our 
lives, lives which are extraordinarily restless, active, 
whirlwind escapes. Yet it must be remembered that 
spirituality gives free rein to our inner demons. An 
inner life is comprised of enthusiasm and repentance 
— as well as fantasy, frenzy and more. That is why 
there is a pathology of spirituality and why I believe 
there must also be a therapy which is found precisely 
in prayer. It is in prayer that everything, including 
our fantasies, are put in their place, where order is 
restored and where, perhaps, peace, mankind’s best 
hope, is to be found. 
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David Marshall 


T« Official Census Returns for Religious 
Adherence, 1971 and 1981, were published in 
the June edition of The Presbyterian Record. | 
counted about thirty religious bodies described as 
Protestant. For such diversity and disorder, Martin 
Luther must bear some measure of responsibility. 
For hundreds of years before his time the Church in 
Europe had had some semblance of visible unity. 
Luther disrupted that unity on the ground that 
preservation of truth is even more important than the 
preservation of unity. Since his day the varieties of 
Protestantism have multiplied with each passing 
century. | 

One result of this fragmentation is that the word 
Protestant itself has largely lost its meaning. At one 
time it meant, roughly speaking, one who held to the 
Gospel according to St. Paul, rediscovered at the 
Reformation. To-day, it simply means ‘‘Non- 
Catholic,’? as the recent Census for Religious 
Adherence shows. 

Shall we curse Luther for initiating a movement 
which has resulted in such endless division and 
dissension? Or shall we praise him for recovering the 


Gospel from the murky mists of mediaeval super- 
stition? 

One thing is certain. We shall not understand 
where we are by ignoring what has happened in 
nineteen and a half centuries of church history. I 
hope this reflection on Luther might help someone to 
see some things more clearly, and someone else to 
find hope amidst the alarms of our time. 


I. CONFESSION 


The German Reformer has aroused violent and 
contrary passions in those who have thought about 
him. He has been hailed as a hero of faith, yet reviled 
as a canting hypocrite. He has been saluted as the 
freer of the slaves of mediaeval tyranny, yet scorned 
as the forerunner of Nazism. He has been loved for 
recovering the Gospel of Christ, yet hated as the 
destroyer of the Unity of the Church. 

Can anything certain be said of this towering 
figure who shook a continent so that after him it was 
never the same again? 

The first thing to do is to tell the truth (still a 
Christian duty in 1983). If we do that we shall have to 
admit that this initiator of the Reformation had 
serious faults. This invites the comment of that great 
17th century Catholic Christian, Blaise Pascal: ‘‘In 
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great men everything is great, their faults as well as 
their merits.’’ In this respect Luther was no worse 
than many others who have moved the masses. 

Those who bother to read about him will find that 
he said and did things of which scarcely any 20th 
century Christian could approve. Even his brave 
stand on grounds of conscience helped to produce 
new problems. Sometimes he could be verbose, and 
some of his writings show that 16th century ideas 
could be as ridiculous as 20th century ones. 

He has been accused of inconsistency: he appealed 
to God’s Word to overthrow revered tradition, only 
to appeal to such tradition when others seemed to be 
mis-using God’s Word. What do we Presbyterians 
think of that? And why add to our problems by 
considering this problematic Reformer? The answer 
lies in three qualities which are found in him in strong 
measure and which invite our interest, respect and 
gratitude. 


II. CONVICTIONS 
(A) He Was Real 


Controversial figures ought to be allowed to speak 
for themselves. If we allow him to do this, we shall 
see that Martin Luther was genuine, whatever else 
may be said about him. His conscientious life as a 
monk is acknowledged even by Catholics. His 
heroism amid the crisis years 1517-1521 is plain for 
all who take the trouble to examine the record. A 
great character of real proportions emerges, so 
different from many of the grinning faces which flit 
across the T.V. screen. 

The key to this complex personality, with his many 
gifts, evident faults, and endless trials, is that he was 
a man of singleness of purpose and simplicity of aim. 
He wanted to serve God — and was the first to admit 
failure in this respect. After perseverance in the 
discipline of the monastery, the doubt was left in his 
mind, ‘‘Who knows whether these things are pleasing 
to God?”’ 

Have we time, as we are swept along with busy 
winter programmes, to ask whether all we do and 
leave undone is acceptable to God? 

Such honesty helped him in the difficult discipline 
of prayer. I love his frank, open confession. ‘‘Hell is 
no more hell, if you can cry to God....But nobody 
would ever believe how hard that is, to cry unto the 
Lord. Weeping and wailing, trembling and doubting, 
we know all about them. But to cry unto the Lord, 
that is beyond us.’’ 

I haven’t heard many talk like that. Is this because 
prayer is easier to-day than it was then? I don’t think 
so. Many appear to feel that since prayer is hard, it is 
better to turn to something that is easy. The Gospel 
of what is easy has many adherents in our time, but 
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Christ commends an easy yoke, not an easy Gospel. 
His word does not change, and if we would know the 
ease of his yoke, we have first to deny ourselves, take 
up the cross, and follow him. Christ himself says so. 

This Luther learned to do. His doubts about God, 
and his discouragements about prayer, were resolved 
by a patient and prolonged study of the Bible. 
Through St. Paul’s witness he found peace with God 
and power to pray. 

By 1517 he was ready to affirm the certainties of 
the Gospel and protest against abuses in the Church. © 
The following citations from the 95 theses show his 
change of attitude. (1) ‘‘When Our Lord and Master 
Jesus Christ said Repent, he called for the entire life 
of believers to be one of penitence’’ ...(62) ‘‘The true 
treasure of the Church is the Holy Gospel of the 
glory and grace of God.’’ 

Such scriptural ideas ought to have pleased all who 
called themselves Christians. Unhappily, this was not 
so. Not for the last time, many were far more at 
home with church tradition than with the Gospel 
Word. Luther soon found himself locked in con- 
troversy as to whether the written Word would be 
allowed to correct the actual practice of the Church. 
This was no mere academic debate. Luther’s life was 
at risk because of the unsettling effect of his 
teaching. Worse, he was threatened with being put 
under the ban of the Empire — which meant 
becoming a stateless person. Such threats did not 
dismay them. Like St. Paul before him, he had 
learned to count all things loss, for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord. His faith 
was real, and emerged from the test of the fire, 
strengthened and deepened. 

I should like to add the comment that what I have 
just written points to the heart of the church crisis in 
Luther’s time. What — according to the Christian 
teaching — is faith; and what is its importance in the 
Christian life? We shall see that Luther came to the 
point where he had no doubts as to the meaning of 
faith — and no doubts as to the obligations of faith. 

Here is no mere academic question of history; the 
question is alive and with us to-day. Perhaps it is the 
most important question of all. 


(B) He Was Prophetic 


Modern humanists admire Luther, I suppose, 
because of his heroic opposition to the massed forces 
and entrenched tradition of the Catholic hierarchy. 
But concentration on this negative aspect of his work 
misses its real significance. He felt that he had 
recovered the simplicity of Christ, in an age when 
that simplicity had been obscured by philosophy, 
superstition, outward magnificence, inward decay, 
and covetous priestcraft. 

Luther’s protest was not simply the anti-clericalism 
of the humanist — or communist — but the cry of 
one who had recovered the imperishable, amazing, 
only comforting treasure of the Gospel. See what he 


vale felt that he had recovered the 
simplicity of Christ, in an age when 


that simplicity had been obscured by 
philosophy, superstition, outward 
magnificence, inward decay, and 
covetous priestcraft. 


does in his preface to his commentary on Romans. 
“It is right for a preacher of the Gospel, first by a 
revelation of the law and sin, to rebuke everything 
that is not the living fruit of the Spirit and of faith in 
Christ, so that men may be led to know themselves 
and their own wretchedness, and become humble and 
ask for help.’’ Why does he do that? His very next 
words explain. ‘‘That is what St. Paul does.”’ 

At the risk of over-simplifying, I will say that the 
real question in dispute in those early days of the 
Reformation was the question of whether or not 
Luther had any right to commend the new found 
faith which now urged him on. ‘‘Faith is a living, 
daring confidence in God’s grace, so sure and certain 
that a man would stake his life on it a thousand 
times. This confidence in God’s grace, and 
knowledge of it, makes men glad and bold and happy 
in dealing with God and all His creatures; and this is 
the work of the Holy Ghost.’’ (Also Preface to 
Commentary on Romans.) 

His enemies soon asserted that such teaching, and 
what it implied, was contrary to what the Pope 
taught. Luther’s reply was ‘‘but this is what St. Paul 
taught.’’ I might add that anyone who reads Calvin’s 
chapter on Faith (Institutes III:2) will find that he 
teaches substantially what Luther does on this crucial 
theme. 

It is so easy to miss the Bible witness to an age-long 
struggle between priest and prophets. The priests 


often took as their ground; ‘‘This is the way we do. 


things.’’ The prophets took higher — often lonely — 
and more dangerous ground; ‘‘This is what God the 
Lord says.”’ 

On the whole the prophets have done more good 
for the Church than the priests, and being dead they 
yet speak to us. ‘‘The goodly fellowship of the 
prophets praise thee’? — say the words of the Je 
Deum. | think that Luther must be numbered among 
that blest company. 

What mountains of obstacles might be removed if 
we could recover Luther’s understanding and ex- 
perience of Apostolic, New Testament, Christian, 
Faith! 


(C) He Was Effective 


The doctrine of providence is not very prominent 
in our teaching at the present time; for how can you 


think rightly of God’s mighty acts when you are 
absorbed with human plans and deeds? But Luther’s 
life reminds us that God’s ways, as St. Paul says, 
‘‘are past finding out.”’ 

Luther was not the first to cry out for reform in the 
Church. Why then did he succeed where others had 
failed? Why was his life preserved when Savanarola 
was hanged, and John Huss burnt at the stake? Why 
was it that after the protests of others, everything 
continued much as it had been before; whereas after 
Luther, the face of Europe, and therefore the world, 
was changed forever? 

Such questions do not admit of any easy answer. It 
may be that, as in other perplexities, scripture may 
give some light — ‘‘Others have laboured, and you 
have entered into their labour.”’ 

Whichever way we look at it Luther stood against 
the massed forces of Pope and Emperor in the name 
of Christ; and his life, teaching and influence were 
preserved. One consequence of this was that the 
biblical, Protestant, Reformed Faith was destined to 
play a major role in the development of the New 
World — that great North American continent to 
which we belong. 

Another consequence of his triumph at the Diet of 
Worms was that he was spared to do the work of half 
a dozen other men. He composed hymns; he tran- 
slated the Bible into German; he was the author of 
catechism and liturgy; he organized a church and 
lived as preacher, teacher, and pastor. I wish all 
theological students could study his commentary on 
Romans. What it lacks in the clinical skills of modern 
scholarship, it possesses in the timeless passion of the 
true prophet, and the accompanying life-giving throb 
of eternity. 

We conclude by remembering a stanza of Luther’s 
moving paraphrase of Ps. 130. 

‘*And thus my hope is in the Lord 

And not in mine own merit; 

I rest upon his faithful Word 

To them of contrite spirit; 

That He is merciful and just; 

Here is my comfort and my trust; 

His help I wait with patience.”’ 

This is surely the mood of the truly faithful, in 
every church, in every age. The Divine resource of 
help has not been reduced by the inflation which 
stalks through the earth. This year we remember not 
only Martin Luther, but the greatness of our 
Reformed Inheritance, the high price that was paid 
for it, and the serious responsibility which therefore 
rests upon us. We ought to give ourselves anew to 
prayer, and expect that the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who helped the Reformers, will also keep his 
promise in our day and send help in time of need. gO 


David Marshall is the minister at St. Enoch Church, Hamilton, 
Ont. 
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Byzantium 1s near enough 


Ecumenical dialogue with the Orthodox 


Eastern Cross (Russian Cross, Slavic Cross): The short 
arm represents the inscription, ‘‘I.N.R.I.’’, and the 
lower one is the foot-rest, as the Eastern Church 
believed that Christ was crucified with his feet side by 
side rather than one over the other. One theory about 
the slanting bar says that in this position the bar forms 
the St. Andrew’s Cross. The apostle Andrew is believed 
to have introduced Christianity into Russia. 


Celtic Cross (Ionic Cross, Irish Cross): One of the most 
familiar and ancient forms of the Western cross. The 
circle, emblem of eternity, suggests the eternal quality 
of the Redemption. The cross was taken, by St. 
Columba, to the Island of Iona in the sixth century. 


[Joseph C. McLelland ae 


is All-Holiness Dimitrios I, Ecumenical 

Patriarch of the Orthodox Churches, turned 
out to be a small, smiling man in a simple black 
cassock. It was the summer of ’79 in Istanbul — 
ancient Constantinople or Byzantium. Seven of us 
were his guests, representing the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches to explore the possibility of a 
dialogue between us and ‘‘Eastern’’ Orthodoxy. 
President James McCord of Princeton Seminary led 
us as President of W.A.R.C., along with Edmond 


Perret, Alliance Secretary, and Richmond Smith, 
Theological Secretary. The other four theologians 
were Thomas Torrance of Scotland, Jan Lochman of 
Switzerland, Hans-Helmut Esser of Germany and 
myself. Professor Juhasz of Romania has not been 
allowed out of his country for our meetings. That 
first meeting was followed by two others, at John 
Knox House in Geneva in 1981 and the Centre Or- 
thodoxe at Chambésy, Switzerland in 1983. A final 
meeting in 1985 should establish the official dialogue 
thereafter. Such a structured dialogue between the 
two families of churches proposes to explore the 
Trinitarian foundation of the faith and the church. 
By establishing such theological agenda (as distinct 
from more ecclesial topics) we intend to cut behind 
the historical division between East and West, 
Catholic and Evangelical. 

Eastern Orthodoxy gains its identity from its 
unbroken tradition, established by the great 
Ecumenical Councils of the Early Church, especially 
those of the 4-5th centuries: Nicaea, Constantinople 
I, Chalcedon. Its authorities are those ‘‘Church 
Fathers’? who hammered out the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the relations among Father, Son and Spirit, 
and the trinitarian Mission of love or Economy of 
salvation to humankind. Scripture is thus given a 
credal expression by the Early Church confessions 
and liturgies, a ‘‘conciliar’’ unity through theological 
unanimity (consensus patrum). The Orthodox 


question posed to us ‘‘Reformed or Presbyterian’’ 
theologians is therefore: what is your authority for 


calling yourselves Christians, for claiming to be a 
Christian Church? What is the essence of your 
identity? 

Our response has been that the 16th century 
Reformation was more than a negative protest 
against the Church of Rome. It was a positive task of 
reconstruction; as both Calvin and Knox phrased it, 
to restore ‘‘the ancient face of the Church.”’ 
Therefore we take pains to show that our Reformed 
theology is also ‘‘Patristic,’’ not least because 
Reformers such as Calvin and his colleague Peter 
Martyr had an impressive knowledge of the Fathers 
— not just Augustine and the Western (Latin) 
tradition, but also the Eastern or Greek tradition. 
(For this reason some Orthodox regard us as their 
‘‘favourite’’ Protestants.) Both sides share concern 
for the ‘‘glory of God’’ as our aim in worship and 
doctrine. 

Dialogue is tricky: you have to know enough about 
both sides to grasp what is properly ‘‘comparable’’ 
and what only appears to be. In previous dialogue 
groups, for instance, I have learned that what we 
Reformed mean by ‘‘covenant,’’ the Orthodox in- 
tend by ‘‘divine Economy’’; our ‘‘sanctification’’ 
may be compared to their difficult and subtle doc- 
trine of ‘‘divinisation’’ (theosis). Both of us stress 
revelation by Word and Spirit, the Mystery which 
leads theology into doxology or praise. Of course 
each side needs to break through false images or 


caricatures of one another: we see them as old- 
fashioned and somewhat complacent about their 
tradition, while they see us as upstart and somewhat 
liberal about ours. Nor should we underplay the deep 
differences between us. Fortunately, they are as 
reluctant to discuss ‘‘organic union’’ as are some of 
us Presbyterians! 

So far, our preparatory group has attained a 
measure of agreement in theology that is both 
hopeful and instructive. By concentrating on the 
Patristic (Early Church Fathers) doctrine of the 
Trinity we intend to explore our common theological 
foundation, before the unhappy divisions of later 
centuries. We wish to show that the Reformation was 
not a Western phenomenon, but did in fact recover 
both Eastern and Western traditions in its re- 
formation. The Metropolitan Chrysostomos of 
Myra, co-chairman of the group with Dr. McCord, 
has stated that ‘‘both families of churches have much: 
to give to the oikoumene’’ by such theological ex- 
ploration. If the oikoumene — the ‘‘whole inhabited 
world’’ of Christians and others — is to gain new 
light in these troubled times, it will come through a 
return to the sources, to scripture as understood and 
expressed by those creative minds who mapped out 
the right belief (orthodoxy) and right practice (or- 
thodpraxis) in the face of heresies which wished to 
settle for easier solutions. 

I recall that in our graduate studies together at 
Edinburgh, the late Allan Farris, later Professor and 
Principal of Knox College, Toronto, and I worked 
out what we thought an ingenious illustration of 
what the early Creeds meant to do. Picture a river 
with a deep channel in the centre, and on either side 
buoys, warning where the shallows and rocks begin. 
The Creeds set out such markers, warning us how not 
to think about God. They point to the centre, the 
depths of divine mystery, but do not give us precise 
information, for that would fail to honour the 
central Mystery itself. They give us signs or symbols 
of that Mystery, the safe lanes in which we may 
travel in belief and in worship and in ethics. Each 
generation has the task of exploring the channel, 
testing the waters and keeping the warning buoys 
afloat and in place. Thus does the past guide our 
present journey, and ancient masters of the Way 
continue with us in the Communion of Saints. 

If ‘‘to be reformed is to be always reforming’’ then 
our dialogue with Orthodoxy bids us ensure that our 
continuing reformation is a projection of the 
authentic Tradition, Ae apostolic and catholic and 
‘‘orthodox.”’ 
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co-chairman of the North American dialogue groups between 
Orthodox and Reformed (1968-72) and among Orthodox, 
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n our first article we pointed out that the claim 

that Christians can and should always be happy is 
a hoax. We showed that Paul was far from happy all 
of the time, though he certainly believed in Jesus! 
Now we deal with a very current topic: anger. Did 
Paul ever get angry? t 

The answer is obvious. In many ways he was a very 
angry person. He got angry with Peter: ‘‘But when 
Cephas (Peter) came to Antioch, I opposed him to 
his face.’’ (Galatians 2:11). The book of Acts says 
that Paul entered into ‘‘fierce dissension and con- 
troversy’’ with a group that wanted all male converts 
circumcised (Acts 15:2). Paul also argued with 
Barnabas about John Mark: ‘‘...the dispute was so 
sharp that they parted company’’ (Acts 15:39). Some 
of Paul’s language was intemperate. People are 
called ‘‘dogs’’ (Phil. 3:2), ‘‘white-washed walls’’ 
(Acts 23:3) and ‘‘stupid’’ (Galatians 3:1). Some 
regard Paul’s temper as so mercurial that he has been 
termed a manic-depressive, an opinion this writer is 
not prepared to accept. However, the fact that sucha 
judgment would even be made about him indicates 
the amount of anger he expressed. 

There are also other examples of anger in the 
Bible. We should not miss the obvious point that 
God is pictured, at various places in the Scriptures, as 
angry. And the Lord himself could get angry, as with 
the money-changers in the temple. Perhaps a fresh 
reading of the Gospels would indicate that Jesus, 
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while by no means perpetually angry, was more 
energetic and charged with emotional vitality than we 
commonly suppose. 

Now Paul is more adept at counselling others 
about anger than about controlling it himself: 

If you are angry, do not let anger lead you into 

sin; do not let sunset find you still nursing it; leave 

no loop-hole for the devil. (Ephesians 4:26) 

Anyone can see the kind of behaviour that belongs 

to the lower nature ... fits of rage. (Galatians 5:19, 

20). 

Against all of this, the picture of the ‘‘true’’ 
Christian sometimes held up to us, of one who is 
always happy, never angry, and on ‘‘cloud nine’’ 
spiritually, can only be false and illusory. Let’s be 
clear about one thing: if that is what the ‘‘true”’ 
Christian is like, then Paul wasn’t one! Obviously, 
the ‘‘picture’’ is wrong. 

We should not, of course, go out and rage against 
anything that happens to irritate us. We note that 
anger seems part of the condition of being human. If 
we experience anger it may be sin, especially if we 
nurse it aS a state which then allows us to deny 
Christian love to the one who has aroused the anger. 
But in many other cases — sudden emotional out- 
bursts, righteous anger against injustice — anger 1s 
not necessarily evil nor is it a betrayal of our Lord. 
Anger is often just a matter of being human — in the 
same way Paul was, and apparently even Jesus was. 

A most interesting modern controversy about 
anger is currently raging among psychologists. For 
about two decades at least, the ‘‘let it all hang out’”’ 
school seems to have dominated. The idea was ‘‘*Get 
your anger out, express it, it’s good for you!’’ A 
worthy exponent of this view is Dr. Theodore Isaac 
Rubin, author of The Angry Book. His study is well 
worth reading because of his shrewd and helpful 
analysis of what really happens during anger and as a 
consequence of our efforts to control it. Here’s an 
example: 

“There are big destructive blocks to feeling and 
showing anger. I call the first one ‘the secret pact’ 
or ‘the be a nice guy — don’t make waves syn- 
drome.’ The terms of the secret pact are very 
simple: ‘I won’t get angry, and therefore I will be 
sure that you don’t get angry’... the ‘don’t make- 
wavers’ are generally people who predicate their 
whole lives and personalities on being ‘nice’ guys 
and universally liked.”’ 

Recently there has been a swing in opinion to 
suggest that expressions of anger are not nearly so 
useful as they have been supposed to be. Perhaps 
there was more to the idea of controlling your anger 
than we thought. This fits in with the advice that 
Paul offers in the verses referred to above. 

A remarkably incisive analysis of anger is offered 
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by Dr. Albert Ellis of New York. He writes that: 
“Virtually all anger and anxiety can be and would 
better be purged from human affairs — not 
reality-based annoyance and fear, but needless 
hostility and self-blame that invariably exist over 
and above, and are unwittingly or consciously 
added to, normal irritation and vigilance.”’ 

Ellis analyzes most anger as grandiosity: how dare 
they do this to me! He says that such grandiosity 
arises from the acceptance of irrational ideas and 
that as we eliminate these irrational ideas much anger 
will go with it. Some examples of irrational thinking 
would be: 

— the idea that the world is a fair place and that 

everything that happens to me will be fair and 

orderly; 

— the idea that I will never get the shaft; it will 

always happen to someone else; 

— the idea that all people everywhere at all times 

must like me and if they don’t I am entitled to get 

angry. 

Ellis reasons that emotion is usually preceded by 
thought, and that it is irrational thought that leads to 
negative emotions like anger. Rational thought leads 
to self-control. 

A follower of Ellis, Dr. Paul Hauck, concludes: 

“When you boil it all down, your anger is a 

demand that you get your way and that the one 

you are angry at does not. That’s it, pure and 
simple. Now, how can you logically insist that you 
must have your way and thoughts but others 
cannot? Why, because you’re right? Nonsense. 

All anger is righteous or you wouldn’t get angry. 

If you have righteous anger, then so does your 

opponent. Anger means to be righteous, so don’t 

refer to your righteous position as though you had 
something unique. You don’t. 

““Anger is a temper tantrum in the adult no less 

than tt is in the child.”’ 

No doubt the controversy will continue to rage 
between those who believe that anger is useful and 
others who believe it is not. Each person will have to 
make the decision. Meanwhile, if we do experience 
anger, it doesn’t mean we’re second-class Christians. 
It just means we’re human — like Paul! oO 


This is the second in a series of articles on You Don’t 
Have To Be Perfect! 


Mr. Stephen Hayes is the minister at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Cobourg, Ont., and 
has several publications to his credit. 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


Not good if detached 


We are members of a 
Presbyterian congregation which 
we no longer attend. We want to 
have our membership transferred 
‘to the church where we were bap- 
tized and grew up in Scotland. We 
are not returning permanently to 
the old country but would like our 
membership in the congregation 
which nurtured us. The local ses- 
sion refuses to grant the transfer. 
Why? 


The reason for the session’s ac- 
tion is really quite obvious, at least 
to me. A transfer of membership 
commends you ‘“‘to the fellowship 
of the Church of Christ wherever 
God in his providence may order 
(your) lot.’”’ Membership in the 
Church of Christ involves your ac- 
tive participation in the life of the 
local congregation as well as 
pastoral care and oversight by the 
session and church with which God 
in his providence orders your lot. I 
fail to see how you can actively 
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participate in a congregation or 
how it could have any meaningful 
pastoral oversight over you when 
you are thousands of miles 
removed! It just makes no prac- 
tical sense to me at all! In refusing 
to send your transfers to the 
church where you were baptized 
and grew up, the _ local 
Presbyterian session acted not only 
with good common sense, but also 
with sensitivity to the issue of the 
real meaning of church member- 
ship. 

It was brought to my attention 
that the session should have simply 
sent you the certificate to do with 
as you wish. This is correct. The 
present law of the church allows 
sessions to place transfers of 
membership directly into the hands 
of those who request them. And so 
you are within your rights to re- 


quest your transfer and then send ' 


them down to the church of your 
choice. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the session of the Scottish con- 
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gregation will also be sensitive to 
the important issues involved here 
and counsel you to ally yourself 
with a local congregation in whose 
life you can participate and under 
whose pastoral care and discipline 
you should prepare to submit 
yourselves. Although you may well 
intend to continue your financial 
and other support of the local 
Canadian Presbyterian congrega- 
tion, the fact remains that you are 
now an adherent and unable to 
participate to the full in the life of 
the church. More’s the pity. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 483. Include name 
and address for information only. 
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CHRISTIAN TOUR 
AND TRAVEL 


1669 Bayview Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4C 3C1 
Bay Telephone (416) 482-1980 ag’ 


MARGARET MUNDY 


December 10-12. Frankenmuth Pre- 
Christmas Tour for 3 Days. Visit this 
delightful Bavarian-styled town, worship at 
the Lutheran Church and enjoy the inspir- 
ing annual Christmas Concert. Book early- 
limited space. 


January 21-28. A Caribbean Cruise on 
Holland America’s ‘‘Veendam’’ to break 
the mid-winter blues. Additional time in 
Florida available at the end of the cruise. 


March 14-23. Bermuda Rendez-Vous. Visit | 


this beautiful island with its turquoise 
waters and pink sands. Air, Hotel, Breakfast 
and Dinner, service charges and taxes in- 
cluded. 


March 12-24. Israel-Land of the Bible (with 
Rev. Wesley Ball) plus a London stop over. 
All meals included in this tour. A never to 
be forgotten Lenten pilgrimage. 


March 10-17.:March Break in Portugal. En- 
joy the Algarve in first class hotels. Air, 
Hotel, Breakfast and two half day tours in- 
cluded. 


April 20-28. Easter in Bermuda. 


May 20-June 5. Israel for 8 days and 8 days 
in Europe including Oberammergau. 


Oberammergau 
1984 


13 of our tours are already sold out. Limited 
space still available. Don’t miss this inspir- 
ing event. 


European Highlights 17 Days 
June 6 August 1 
June 29 August 29 


Alpine Adventurer 
June 28 July 10 July 26 
July5 


Classical Europe 24 Days 

May 18 July 20 
June 8 August 24 
June 6 August 31 
September 14 


Scandinavian Panorama 
July 30 
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COMING EVENTS 
Dec. 1-4 World Council of Churches Post-Assembly Consultation 


Dec. 6-8 

Dec. 30-Jan. 1 
Jan. 13-15 
Jan. 27-28 
Feb. 10-12 


For further details, contact the Registrar — 


Crieff Hills Community 
RR. 2, Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2J0 
Phone: (519) 824-7898 


TOURS OF DR. ERIC BEGGS 


May ‘84 — CALIFORNIA 
Oct '84 — CHINA 
For brochures write: 
Box 246 Orillia, Ontario L3V 6J6 
Travel arrangements by: 
Horizon and W.T.I. (Canada) Ltd. 


Going somewhere? 
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— 23 Days — Departs: April 
23/84. 
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12/84. Stayput Tucson, 
Scottsdale. 

FLORIDA 
— 16 Day Christmas Holiday 
Departs: December 17/83. 
Twin $529! 

— 8 Day Christmas Holiday 
Departs: P.M. of December 
25. Twin $295! 
— Several 14 Day Tours with 
meals! 
— Varied 21 Day Coastal 
Tours — Key West! 
— Enquire for Stayput 
Florida. 
“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Limited 
RR #3 Tweed, Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
or 1-800-267-2183 
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DISCERNING SENIOR 
TRAVELLERS 
(50 PLUS) 


EGYPT AND THE NILE 
16 days 12-28 January 1984 
— $3850. 

SOUTH AMERICA 
18 days 21 February-9 March 
RIVERIAS AND 
MOUNTAINS OF EUROPE | 
Includes Oberammergau Passion 
Play. 18 days 13-31 May 1984 
— $3750. 

THE ORIENT 
21 days 7-28 April 1984 
— $5900. 

SOUTH AFRICA AND 
VICTORIA FALLS 
Oct. 6-Nov 1, 1984 
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Lord, when the wise men came 
from far, 

Led to thy cradle by a star, 

Then did the shepherds too rejoice, 

Instructed by thy angels’ voice; 

Blest were the wise men in their 
skill, 

And shepherds in their harmless 
will. 


Wise men in tracing nature’s laws 

Ascend unto the highest cause; 

Shepherds with humble fearfulness 

Walk safely, though their light be 
less; 

Though wise men better know the 
way, 

It seems no honest heart can stray. 


INTER-SESSION ’84 
January 3 - 13 


Biblical Preaching 
(2 credits) 9:00 am - 12 noon 
Dr. Haddon Robinson 


The Book of Jonah 
(2 credits) 1:00 - 4:00 pm 
Dr. Harold Dressler 


Marriage and 

Family Counselling 

(2 credits) 6:30 - 9:30 pm 
Teacher to be announced 


Chinese Spirituality 

(In English) 

(2 credits) 6:30 - 9:30 pm 
Rev. William Wan 


O.T.S. 


| CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Mondays, Jan. 23 - Apr. 30 
Public Concerns in Christian 
Perspective (9:30 am - 12:30 pm) 
Dr. Paul Marshall 
Apologetics (2 - 5:00 pm) 

Dr. William Foster 

Pastoral Problems in the 

Corinthian Correspondence 

(6:30 - 9:30 pm) 

Dr. Mariano DiGangi 
Tuesdays, Jan. 24 - May 1 
e The Christian in Business 

(6:30 - 9:30 pm) 

Mr. Ray Binkley and 

Dr. Douglas Webster 


Thursdays, Jan. 26 - May 3 
e Elementary Greek (2) 


(6:30 - 9:30 pm) Mr. John Kessler 

There is no merit in the wise 

But love (the shepherds’ sacrifice). 

Wise men, all ways of knowledge 
past, 

To the shepherds’ wonder come at 
last; 

To Paow. can only wonder breed, 

And not to know, is wonder’s 
seed. 
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But since no creature comprehends 

The cause of causes, end of ends, 

He who himself vouchsafes to 
know 

Best pleases his creator so. 


When then our sorrows we apply 
To our own wants and poverty, 
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Book REvIEwsS 


The Silence of Jesus: The 
Authentic Voice of the Historical 
Man 

by James Breech. Doubleday Canada 
Limited. 245 pp. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J8. Price: $14.95 paperback; 
$19.95 hardcover. 

This interesting book with its 
intriguing title comes to us from 
Professor James Breech of York 
University in Toronto. Professor 
Breech is a New Testament scholar 
who is able to approach his 
research and writing from a broad 
background in contemporary 
philosophy and _ literature. His 
present work has been endorsed 
with enthusiasm by scholars who 
come to the literature and theology 
of the Christian faith from a 
variety of perspectives. This sort of 
endorsement is enough to arouse 
the interest of a thoughtful reader 
— an interest that is sustained by 
the book itself. 

In this book Professor Breech 
has provided us with an unusual 
contribution to the ongoing ‘‘quest 
for the historical Jesus.’’ And if it 
is unusual in its presuppositions, 
hypotheses, atid methods, it shares 
with other such studies an attempt 
to distinguish what Jesus actually 
said and did from what the early 
church reported Jesus to have said 
and done. (This is not nearly such 
a radical approach as might at first 
be thought, since most thoughtful 
readers of the New Testament have 
come to some conclusions of their 
own about the differences between 
the accounts of the same parable 
Or saying in the Gospels. of 
Matthew, Mark and Luke.) 

As the basis for his discussion, 
Professor Breech deals with a 
selected body of gospel material, 
which he regards as ‘“‘core 
material.’’ This core material 
consists of eight sayings and twelve 
parables. These twelve parables are 
classified either as photodramatic, 
which describe what human beings 
do in ‘‘visible actions,’’ or as 


phonodramatic, in which case they 
describe what people do and say. 
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These parables ‘‘report visible 


actions and audible words.”’ 
In his discussion of this core 


material, Professor Breech em- 
ploys the now traditional methods 
of literary and historical analyses 
and the insights gained from the 
writings Of contemporary writers 
and philosophers. One of the 
results of his research, important 
to the thesis of the book, concerns 
the phrase ‘‘the kingdom of God.’’ 
It is important to understand that 
this phrase does not mean on the 
lips of Jesus what it meant either in 
traditional Judaism or even to his 
contemporary, John the Baptist. 
(According to Jesus, the kingdom 
of God has been active since the 
days of John the Baptist. It is an 
event that so provokes men of 
violence that they want to destroy 
both Jesus and John the Baptist.) 
In the teaching of Jesus, the 
meaning of the kingdom of God 
has been reinterpreted. It has been 
‘‘demythologized’’ to mean 
primarily ‘‘a power in which 
human beings participate.’’ It is a 
reality that is manifested ‘‘among’’ 
persons. It is ‘‘in the midst of you’’ 
but not ‘‘within’’ you, as it is 
translated in the King James 


Version. ’ 
When the kingdom of God is 


understood in the New Testament 
to mean the Church, or heaven, or 
as Judgment Day, we are dealing 
with concepts developed not by 
Jesus (but: by” ‘théemveartiest 
missionaries of the Gospel. 

In his sayings, and in particular 
in his parables, Jesus dealt not 
with mankind in general, or with 
the ideal person, but with specific 
individuals. What he had to say 
was something true for or of one 
particular person. And despite all 
that he had to say about other 
people, Jesus remained silent 
about himself. We learn nothing 
about Jesus’ understanding of 
himself from his own’ words. 
Therefore, what we have about 
Jesus in the gospels is the result of 


the early church using his unique 


technique of storytelling in order 
to say what it believed to be true 


about him — as it developed the 
christology with which we have 
lived ever since. 

This is an unusual book. It is not 
a book with which to while away 
spare time. It is to be hoped that 
preachers will read this book, 
although it was not written 
primarily for them. If they do read 
it, alongside other more traditional 
exegetical studies of the sayings 
and parables of Jesus, they cannot 
but find it a stimulating and 
thought-provoking exercise. This 
is a book for the well-educated 
person, whatever his or her 
profession. It has to be read and 
reread carefully and thoughtfully 
if One is to appreciate the unusual 
way in which Professor Breech 
presents what he believes to be the 
Authentic Voice of the Historical 
Man. 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 

Dr. Sheldon Mackenzie 1s a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and an 
Associate Protessor in the Department of 
Religious Studies at Memorial University, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


The Valiant Papers 

by Calvin Miller. Zondervan 
Publishing Corp. 1982. Available 
from Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J8. Price: $7.75. 

If you ever read and enjoyed 
The Screwtape Letters (Letters 
from a senior to a junior devil on 
how to ensnare and enslave human 
beings) by the late C.S. Lewis, then 
you will probably enjoy this book. 
The style is very similar, but in this 
case the letters come from a 
Guardian Angel by the name of 
Valiant, whose job it is to watch 
over the life and actions of a young 
earthling, known as J.B. 

Valiant refers to Earth as 
Muddyscuttle, and Heaven as 
Upperton. At the start of his work 
he feels something close to 
loathing for the planet and its 
gross materialism, but as his work 
goes on he discovers himself falling 
in love with the place! This gives 
him a deepened understanding of 
the enormous love of the Logos for 


this wayward but beautiful planet. 

In the telling of the story Miller 
manages to say much about life 
both temporal and eternal. In 
theological or philosophical 
format these things might come off 
on the dull side, but the power of a 
story is that deep lessons are ex- 
pressed through people and 
situations in a very lively and 
entertaining way. 

Valiant knows that J.B. will be 
on Muddyscuttle for only a short 
time. Will he be claimed for 
Upperton, or will he fall forever 


into the clutches of the fallen angel | 
Daystar? His charge is deeply 


“into”? sensuality, booze, the 
American Success Syndrome, and 
self indulgence. In addition to this, 
the various ministers, Christian 
friends, and even Valiant — the 
ones who are trying their best to 
get J.B. out of the clutches of 
Daystar — appear kind of sappy! 
How can they succeed, when their 
own understanding of ‘‘Logos 
Love’’ is so limited and immature? 
To find out, you will have to read 
the book! 

Al Farthing 
Mr. Farthing is the minister at First 
Church, Penetanguishene, Bonar Church, 


Port McNicoll and St. Andrew’s, 
Wyebridge, Ontario. 


The Holistic Healers: A Christian 
Perspective on New-Age Health 
Care 

by Paul & Terri Reisser, and John 
Weldon. Inter-Varsity Press, 1983. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 


Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. Price: $7.45 . 


paperback. 

The authors make the con- 
tention that the holistic health field 
is dominated by what they term 
‘“‘The New Consciousness,’’ a 
-perspective which is made up of a 
synthesis of the elements of 
mysticism, occultism,  spiritism 
and animism, and altered states of 
consciousness psychology. Hence, 
people who are looking for an 
alternative to the care provided by 
conventional organized medicine 
are finding themselves involved 
with more than health — that is, 
with Asian Religion, and occult 


practices. 


The authors state at the outset’ 


their own religious presup- 
positions. They view the scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments as 
authoritative in all matters of life, 
including health. 

For such a small book there is a 
fairly broad, if thumbnail sketch 
of various movements which claim 
to be concerned with holistic 
health, most of which are revealed 
to have a connection with Eastern 
(Asian) Mysticism. The general 
warning is: ‘‘Let the buyer beware! 
Ask lots of questions, and separate 
the wheat from the chaff!”’ 

No attempt is made to look for 
correlations between the Judaeo- 
Christian point of view and 
Eastern Religions’ perspectives. 
They are assumed to be poles 
apart, with no apparent 
similarities. The attitude is critical, 
not conciliar. Thus there is no 
suggestion that Western religion 
and culture might have something 
to learn from the Orient. I think a 
more humble and open attitude 
might be in order. 

Noted with favour is the work of 
Granger Westburg, an_ Illinois 
minister who has pioneered a new 
approach to health care. A help 
seeker participates in a conference 
with a team consisting of a nurse, a 
physician, and a= pastor or 
psychologist. They explore not 
only the presenting problem but 
also the role of lifestyle, stress, and 
emotional attitudes. New Con- 
sciousness mysticism and _ oc- 
cultism are avoided, and 
traditional Western medicine is 
used, though integrated into a 
broader scope of care. 

The final chapter of the book 


should be the best, and it is | 


perhaps the worst — at least in 
terms of what it might have been! 
This concerns the theme ‘‘The 
Biblical Foundation, For 
Wholeness,’’ and it consists of a 
grand total of four and one half 
pages! Given the initial assumption 
of the authors, I think the 
scriptures deserve a somewhat 
fuller treatment than this. 

This book points out some real 
dangers to the health seeker, but 


’ 


there are some glaring deficiencies, 
in my opinion. First, the field of 
holistic health care is an enor- 
mously complex one, and _ the 
assessment is. rather shallow. 
Second, mystical awareness, and 
altered states of consciousness are 
dismissed as being ‘‘Eastern’’ or 
‘occult’? in nature. The authors 
seem not to recognize that. 
Christianity has always had _ its 
mystics and visionaries, and still 
does! This, of course, has nothing 
to do with occult powers, which 
are shunned by the great teachers 
of all the spiritual traditions, Asian 
as well as Western. Third, the 
authors seem to me to have a 
rather narrow theological _per- 
spective, which is more concerned 
to show. deficiencies in other 
people’s systems than to explore 
possible truths. 

Despite these deficiencies the 
book is a worthwhile contribution 
to the field of holistic health 
studies. The Christian perspective 
has been bypassed to a large degree 
in favour of the Asian religions, 
yet the healing arts of Western 
society have grown out of Judaeo- 
Christian spirituality, especially 
the healing ministry of Jesus 
Christ. Both Christian living and 
health care could profit from ‘a 
serious exploration of the links 
between Christian spirituality and 
human wellness. 

Al Farthing 
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INFORMATION REQUEST 
Relative searching for adoptee DAVID 
ALLAN STEEVES born November 2, 
1954 in Saint John, New Brunswick. 
Name changed. Adoptive father is one of 
17 children, Scottish descent and of 
Presbyterian faith, Adoptive parents are 
both high school graduates now in their 
‘60's. David could possibly be living in 
northern New Brunswick. Please write to: 
POS Box 3092. NOnctOn Nabe GO Ge 


LILIAN FORSYTH 
SCHOLARSHIP 
of $1,000 for persons actively 


involved in church. music. 
Deadline for applications 
February 1, 1984. Application 
forms available from Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 120 Lisgar 
Street, OTTAWA, K2P 0C2. 
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PRESTON SPRINGS GARDENS 

a Retirement Homes in Cambridge, 
Ontario. Beautifully situated in three 
acres of lawns and gardens. Registered 
Nurses and Nursing Aides give twenty- 
four hour care. Facilities include 
elevator, Beauty Salon, Solarium, 
whirlpool bath and planned activities. 
Also a chef and assistant on staff. For 
further details please call 653-4241, 
Monday to Friday, 9 a.m. to4 p.m. 
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ANNOUNCING AN APPEAL 


to all former members 
and friends of 
RIVERDALE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, TORONTO 
to generously support the 
RIVERDALE 
RESTORATION FUND 
Extensive repairs to the roof and 
interior fabric of the Church are 
required. 


“Donations (Income Tax 


deductible) may be sent to: 
Miss Margaret Grant, Treasurer 
Riverdale Restoration Fund 
662 Pape Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M4K 4S5 


THE INNER STAGE 
9TH SEASON 
VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 
for fund-raising 
and general promotion. 


“To be a productive person one must ‘ 
retain the vulnerability of the child 
within, the openness to the God-given 
life that 1s experienced when we live 
without armour.’ 

THE MAIN OBJECTIVE of the INNER 
STAGE is to enable persons to use the 
performing arts as a medium in which to 
locate and remove ‘‘the armour’’ 
therefore allowing the growth of the 
inner child into the adult. 


CAN YOU HELP? 
For details contact: 


Mary Carroll or Elizabeth Szathmary at 
967-3548. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys with 
learning disabilities 
For further information 


write to 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
5a a 
UTOPIA, Ontario, LOM 1TO. 


(Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14) 
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Firm REVIEW 


Never Cry Wolf 

Ah, what is so rare as a 
‘‘Family’’ rated movie? After all, 
even Gandhi (the film, that is) was 
given a ‘‘Parental Guidance’’ 
rating. What is not so rare 
however, is a Family rated movie 
that is also a Walt Disney 
Production. Over. the years, 
prudent parents in search of 
‘‘something to take the kids to’”’ 
have usually scanned the 
newspaper ads to see if there was a 
Disney picture playing. Un- 
fortunately, this sometimes meant 
sitting through The Son of Flubber 
or Bandit, the Curious Racoon. 
Never Cry Wolf is a wonderful 
exception. 

Based on the Farley Mowat 
book of the same name, Never Cry 
Wolf is a breathtakingly beautiful 
film. Director Carroll Ballard, 
who also made the stunning movie, 
The Black Stallion, and 
cinematographer Hiro Narita have 
taken the stark, natural beauty of 
the north and made it look almost 
supernatural. A full moon hanging 


A young biologist (Charles Martin Smith) takes time out from his perilous 
ecological study in the Arctic to play the oboe. 
© MCMLXXXIII Walt Disney Productions 


above a snow-covered mountain is 
given the timeless look of a Lawren 
Harris painting; a northern Spring 
is shown as a time when the land 
becomes fruly alive. It is a film not 
so much of words as of images. 

The central character in Never 
Cry Wolf is a young man named 
Tyler (Charles Martin Smith), who 
has been assigned to a government 
study known as The Lupine 
Project. He is on his way north to 
observe the habits of the Canis 
lupus (a.k.a. the wolf), specifically 
in its relationship to the caribou. 
If, as it is being assumed, the 
wolves are directly responsible for 
the decline in the caribou 
population, then the government 
can proceed with a calculated 
thinning out of the wolves. 

Tyler is an ernest fellow, but 
somewhat naive, and as_ his 
destination draws closer he begins 
to have doubts. He took the job to 
test himself, we learn, but as each | 
mile passes, without so much as a 
telephone pole to mark _ his 
progress, he becomes frighteningly 


aware of his unpreparedness. 
Flown to his location by a scruffy 
and worldly pilot (Brian Dennehy), 
Tyler is left in the middle of 
nowhere among the crates of 
canned asparagus and lightbulbs 
supplied to him by the govern- 
ment. We see him on his first day, 
sitting on a box, wrapped cocoon- 
like in his parka, listening to what 
sounds like the Russian equivalent 
of polka music on his short wave 
radio. 

Miraculously, before Tyler has 
time to perish, an elderly Inuit 
named Ootek (Zachary It- 
timangnaq) wanders by and sets up 
a base camp for him. Once 
established, with a place in which 
to live, Tyler gradually comes to 
know the land he has dropped into 
and to overcome his physical fear 
of it. The emptiness of the land, 
however, calls up a more 
philosophically-rooted fear, the 
fear, in Tyler’s words, ‘‘of his own 
staggering insignificance.’’ 

Before long, Tyler encounters a 
pair of Arctic wolves and sets up 
an observation post near their den. 
The wolves, for their part, seem 
merely to return Tyler’s curiosity. 
Wolves, the movie informs us, 
mate for life, and Tyler witnesses 
daily displays of affection between 
the two. The how! of the female to 
her mate loses its savage edge and 
-becomes instead a plaintive wish 
for a safe return. 

Tyler also discovers the winter 
diet of the wolves — field mice. 
| Running low on food himself, 
Tyler decides to sacrifice all to the 
cause of science and tries eating 
one of the little rodents. (This 
leads to such interesting variations 
as mouse-kabobs and mouse 
sandwiches.) 

Ootek returns to Tyler’s camp 
bringing with him his adopted son 
Mike. (Here, the film helpfully 
informs us that, traditionally, 
there are no orphans among the 
Inuit.) Mike has had some 
education in the south (at least 
enough to learn how to misuse 
‘*hopefully’’?) and his presence 
provides a look at the con- 
temporary life of the Inuit people. 
He feels no kinship with the wolf 


other than each pelt meaning 
money to feed and clothe his 
family. Portrayed by Samson 
Jorah, Mike flashes a toothless 
smile and explains that that is what 
happens when a meat eater 
becomes a sugar eater. 

When Spring arrives, Ootek 
takes Tyler to a spot where the 
caribou are sure to appear. Tyler 
has learned from Ootek. He ad- 
mires the old man’s endurance and 
comes to conclude that it stems 
from his never having experienced 
impatience. He hears, through an 
Inuit legend, of how the wolf has 
come to be their ally, removing the 
sickness from the herds by cat- 
ching only those animals who are 
sick or infirmed. Ootek tells him 
also of being bitten by a wolf, but 
escaping unharmed with the spirit 
of the wolf within him. 

In the film’s climactic scene, 
Tyler awakes after having gone for 
a swim (the temperature has 
‘‘soared’’ into the 40’s fahrenheit) 
to find himself literally in the 
middle of a thundering herd of 
caribou. He jumps up and runs 
with them, and with the wolves 
who are seeking some prey. 
Running naked among. the 
animals, unsure of his purpose, 
Tyler too seems to have been 
‘‘devoured’’ by the wolves and 
their spirit is within him. Ap- 
parently, these six minutes of the 
film cost roughly a third of Never 
Cry Wolf’s final budget. It is 
impossible to imagine the movie 
without them and it is a tribute to 
the craftsmanship of director 
Ballard that the scene works so 
wonderfully well. 

Never Cry Wolf is not without 
flaws. Its narration, written by 
Smith and two other writers, is 
sometimes hackneyed, and the film 
is occasionally too cute, but it is a 
very impressive, visually splendid 
movie to watch. Further to its 
credit, it takes no sides. The 
thoughts that we are left with at 
the film’s end are Tyler’s thoughts. 
‘‘And in the end there were no 
simple answers. No heroes, no 


villains. Only silence.”’ 
Tom Dickey 
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‘“FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS” 


Many churches throughout North 
America use our 100% em- 
broidered stick on ‘‘roses’’... (one 
of over 300 designs) to identify 
newcomers and _ visitors... Helps 
people... be more friendly. Free 
brochures. Ministers write and we'll 
send you... ‘‘a gesture of Friend- 
ship.’’© 

C.R. Bailey Corporation Ltd. 

224 Shoreacres Road 
Burlington, Ontario L7L 2H2 
416-639-0806 


457-9822 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


Scottish Woollens Tweeds 
Clan Tartans Souvenirs 
With enquiries please enclose 


stamped addressed return envelope. 


LEARN THE SECRETS 
OF PLAYING 
POPULAR PIANO 


NOW! A new home study program 
for playing by chord. 


Discover your natural ability. You 
learn quickly and easily by printed § 
material and cassette. Tells how to 


Mail this coupon TODAY for 
sample MINI-CHORD FINDER. » 
It shows you in picture form how 
to play some of the most used © 
chords. 


RUSSELL & ASSOC. Studio L12 
10060-102 Ave., Fort St. John, B.C. V1J 2€2! 
YES! Rush-me FREE INFORMATION on how | canj| 
learn the secrets of PLAYING POPULAR PIANO,]| 
along with my sample MINI-CHORD FINDER. 


| My Name is 


Postal 
I Prov. _ Code 


You are under no obligation and no salesman will call 
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SUGGESTION Box 


Community Work Programme 


M any organizations today find themselves in need of a work force of 
. unskilled labour. 

To move all the pews from a church sanctuary requires hours of time 
and after the job is done the pews need to be replaced. 

To wash the exterior windows on a two or three storey building can be 
accomplished in a single day if you have a crew of working men but many 


of our custodians are a little long in the tooth for this. 


To make use of such a work 
force at no cost to a church sounds 
like a dream, but it exists as a 
ministry. 

Victoria-Royce Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, found _ itself 
looking for a custodian with the 
abilities of twenty men. The 
answer came from a programme 
devised by the correctional system 
to give men in prison an oppor- 
tunity to work outside the prison 
walls. The programme also works 
to provide activity outside the 
prison for offenders sentenced to 
week-end imprisonment or com- 
munity work. 

We have been enjoying the 
benefits of this programme which 
was established for us through a 
George Brown College student in 
‘‘Community Worker Program.”’ 

Allen Ender implemented these 
work programmes for Victoria- 
Royce and we commend these ser- 
vices for your consideration. The 
people working for us have come 
from the Mimico Correctional In- 
stitute. 0 


Submitted by the Rev. W. George 
French, minister, Victoria-Royce 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ontario. 
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VST Principal installed 


The installation of Dr. Arthur 
Van Seters as Principal of the 
Vancouver School of Theology 
was held on October 13 in 
Kerrisdale Presbyterian Church, 
Vancouver. 

The service included a joint 
recognition of the ministry of Dr. 
Van Seters by the Anglican, 
Presbyterian 
and United 
Churches, with 
two representa- 
tives from each 
denomination, 
one from _ the 
national level 
and one from 
the local level, participating. The 
two Presbyterians involved were 
the Rev. Thomas Gemmell, 
General Secretary of the Board of 
Ministry, and the Rev. David 
Robertson, Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Westminster, B.C. 

The Rev. David Stewart, 
minister of Kerrisdale, co- 
ordinated the service and the Rev. 
Melvin Talbert, a United 
Methodist Bishop from the state of 
Washington, preached the sermon. 

A choir composed of VST 
students and staff and members of 
the choir of Kerrisdale led the 
singing. The service also included 
an Affirmation of Faith adapted 
from an Indonesian Creed. 


ICS receives charter 
to grant degree 

After three years of intensive 
negotiation with the Ontario 
government, the Institute for 
Christian Studies (ICS) in Toronto 
has received a charter to grant a 
graduate-level degree. On October 
25, Bill Pr21 was passed by the 
Ontario Legislature authorizing 
the Institute’s right to grant the 
degree, ‘‘Master of Philosophical 
Foundations,’’ which recognizes 
the Institute’s work in_ the 
philosophical foundations of the 
humanities and social sciences. 

Upon receipt of the charter, Dr. 
Bernard Zylstra, ICS President, 


News 


commented that this recognition of 
the unique character of ICS is 


‘‘another step forward for 
Christian higher education in 
Canada.’’ 

New home for TST 


The opening ceremonies for the 
new home of the Toronto School 
of Theology (TST) were held Oct. 
12, with Lt.-Gov. John Aird of 
Ontario officiating. The opening 
was part of three days of 
celebrations intended to better 
acquaint the public with TST. 

Affiliated with the University of 
Toronto, TST is a federation of 
Emmanuel College, Knox College, 
Regis College, St. Augustine’s 
Seminary, the. University of St. 
Michael’s College, Trinity College 
and Wycliffe College. The school 
also works with McMaster Divinity 
College and Waterloo Lutheran 
Seminary. 

The new home at 47 Queen’s 
Park Crescent East, Toronto has 
been extensively renovated to 
provide additional administrative 
and educational space, a graduate 
student lounge, and an on-campus 
site for St. Augustine’s Seminary. 

When TST opened its original 
office in 1969, the combined 
enrolment of the member colleges 
was 470; today there are 1250 
university-level enrolments 
representing more than half of 
Canada’s theological students. 

With continued development 
and expansion TST’s primary aims 
have not essentially changed, 
according to the School’s Director, 
Dr. Iain G. Nicol. 

Nicol says that TST’s chief 
responsibilities are ‘‘to maintain 
sound academic standards and to 
encourage a healthy ecumenical 
cooperation among the member 
colleges.’’ 


Presbyterian church 
torn down in Taiwan 

(RPS) — On August 8, 1983 a 
three-story Presbyterian church in 
the city of Tainan, Taiwan was 
torn down at the order of the city’s 


mayor. According to the August 
issue of The Current Monthly, 
authorities claimed the church was 
built without a building permit. 
Apparently, the church was singled 
out since there are hundreds of 
buildings in Tainan which were 
built without permits. The church 
had been trying to obtain a permit 
and asked the mayor for a three 
month postponement of the 
demolition order. 


Christianity and 
tradition in Nigeria 

Christianity and tradition met in 
Nigeria in May when Dr. Akanu 
Ibiam, well-known’ medical 
missionary, statesman, 
educationist and Christian layman, 
was crowned Ezeogo Elder, thus 
bequeathing upon him _ the 
Traditional Headship of Unwara. 
He was cited for the many con- 
tributions he has made to _ his 
homeland, and for his goodwill to 
mankind ok all races and creed. 

Born at 
Unwara in 1906, 
Dr. Ibiam 
received, “hts 
early education 
in Nigeria and 
later attended 
St. Andrew’s 
University in 
Scotland, from 
which he 
Ei qualified as a 
medical doctor in 1934. 

In 1935 he declined a job offer 
with the government and began his 
work as a missionary at Itu. He’ 
started a hospital at Abiriba and 
was Medical Superintendent at 
C.S.M. Hospital, Itu, and C.S.M. 
Hospital, Uburu. He also served 
on the Board of Governors of 
Queen Elizabeth Hospital, 
Umuahia-Ibeku. 

Dr. Ibiam’s achievements and 
honours are numerous. He has 
served on both the Legislative and 
Executive Councils of Nigeria and 
was Governor of, what was then 
known as, Eastern Nigeria, from 
1960-66. He is a past president of 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL'S 
® . 

A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 


caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 
Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 
Air conditioned 
Colour T.V., radio in each room 
Nurse call system 
Safety features 
vices: 
24 hour nurse attendants 
Social and. Recreational ac- 
tivities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required. 
Permanent or short-term oc- 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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the Christian Council of Nigeria, 
was an executive member of the 
United Bible Societies, and 
founded the Student Christian 
Movement of Nigeria. He was one 
of the six presidents of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Perhaps Dr. Ibiam’s service to 
humanity can best be summed up 
with these words from the 
presentation of The Upper Room 
Citation: to: “him... (in) /21966: 
‘‘Dedicated lay witness to the 
gospel of Christ, a humble 


follower of the Great Physician, 
dedicated to the practising of 
medicine and surgery, given to 
good works in the uplift and- 
healing of his people, a servant in 


which there is no guile, committed 
to World Christian Fellowship in 
the service of his Lord.”’ | 


100 years of Protestantism in 
Korea 


Next summer, the 8,000,000 


members of the Christian com- 
munity in Korea will begin 
celebrations marking the cen- 
tennial of the Protestant Church in 


their country. The Presbyterian: 


Church of Korea, to which The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada is 
related in mission, will have a 
special day of commemoration on 
September 20, 1984, as part of 
their annual General Assembly. 

It was on Easter Sunday in 1885 
that an ordained missionary from 
the Presbyterian church in 
America, and one. from. the 


Methodist church, arrived 
simultaneously at what is now 
Inchon City. For this reason, the 
period of time between the summer 
of 1984 and the spring of 1985 has 
been set aside for special events 
calling attention to the history and 
the future of Christianity in Korea. 
(During this time, Roman 
Catholics will be marking the 200 
years of their activity in Korea.) 

Anyone wishing to know more 
about these events should address 
inquiries to: Centennial Com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Church 
in Korea, C.P.O. Box 1125, Seoul, 
100, Korea. 


Presbyterian denomination 
in Brazil has new name 

(EPS) — A Presbyterian 
denomination formed in 1978 by 
members of the Presbyterian 
Church of Brazil favouring more 
attention to ecumenism and a 
‘‘preferential option for the poor’’ 
has a new name. The National 
Federation of Presbyterian 
Churches is now the United 
Presbyterian Church in Brazil. 

The Presbyterian Church of 
Brazil meanwhile, has decided not 
to establish a relationship with the 
new Presbyterian Church (USA), 
formed in June by the reunion of 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. and the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. The PCB 
traces its ties with the PCUS back 
to 1859. It broke ties with the 
UPCUSA in 1972 because it was 
more sympathetic than the PCB to 
liberation theology and 
ecumenism. 
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EVERY MONTH OF THE NEW YEAR — 


the Word of God will be received and read in another 
different country or area... like Thailand, Angola ana 
Taiwan... because you belong to our Bible-a-Month 


Club. For membership information, call or write the 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 


(416) 757-4171 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION OF First Church, New Glasgow, N.S., 
recently welcomed ‘‘home” Dr. Sheldon MacKenzie as their guest 
preacher for the day. Dr. MacKenzie was ordained in First Church 
25 years ago and in recognition of this anniversary he was 
presented with a painting of his local Pictou County summer home. 
Pictured, from left to right, are: Dr. MacKenzie, who is presently an 
Associate Professor of Religious Studies at Memorial University, St. 
John’s, Nfld.; Donald Johnstone, elder; Rev. Evelyn Carpenter, 
minister of First Church; Raymond MacQuarrie, elder; and Mervyn 
MacKay, clerk of session. 


PICTURED ARE MEMBERS of the anniversary committee that is 
planning the celebrations to mark the 50th year of Scouting (Knox’s 
3rd Galt/Cambridge Troop) at Knox’s (Galt) Church, Cambridge, 
Ont. Standing, from left to right, are: Harold Hedges, Bob Rennie 
and Rev. Gordon Timbers. Seated are Richard and Brian Sims. The 
highlight of the anniversary is to be a homecoming weekend, 
scheduled for early next year. 


ee : a #8 


WILLIAM BROWN was honoured recently at a dinner held by his 
friends and members of St. Andrew’s Church, Scarborough, Ont. 
The occasion was his retirement as Captain of the 9th Toronto 
Company of The Boys’ Brigade. The Company has been an active 
part of St. Andrew’s Christian Education programme for over 25 
years, and The Boys Brigade in Canada, in which Mr. Brown con- 
tinues to serve as a Director, uses an office in the church as its 
headquarters. Pictured making a presentation to Mr. Brown (cen- 
tre) is Jack Marks (left), an elder at St. Andrew's, while Rev. Wen- 
dall MacNeil, minister of the church, looks on. 


St Anoreurs 
Uresbuytecian Church 


eats resbuterican (lure 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew's Church, Picton, Ont., 
celebrated their 150th anniversary on May 15. The previous week 
had been declared ‘‘St. Andrew’s Week” by the mayor of Picton. 
Taking part in the morning service was Lt.-Gov. John Aird, and 
representatives of the federal, provincial and local governments. At 
the evening service, an address was given by Flora MacDonald, MP 
for Kingston (Ont.) and the Islands. Other events held to celebrate 
the anniversary included a special programme and a ‘‘family bir- 
thday party,’’ presented by the Sunday school, a complimentary 
dinner for all senior citizens of Picton and area, and a concert by 
the Oshawa Festival Singers. Pictured are Flora MacDonald and Dr. 
W.D. Reid, co-ordinator of the anniversary committee. 
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THE W.M.S. OF St. John’s Church, Cornwall, Ont., celebrated 
their 190th anniversary recently with a special service, followed by a 
social hour and tea. The tea was prepared by the W.O.C. Mrs. 
Maisie Shaver (far left), past president of the group, and Miss 
Isabelle McGaughey, president, presented a commemorative plaque 
to Rev. Fred Rennie, who received it on behalf of the congregation. 
The plaque honours past and present members, who have given so 
much to ‘‘The World for Christ.” 


THE CONGREGATION OF Strathcona Church, Edmonton: held a 
dinner on Oct. 12 to honour Rev. and Mrs. lan P. MacSween on 
the occasion of Mr. MacSween’s retirement from the active 
ministry. They received a number of gifts including a wallet and 
cheque, a bible, a bouquet, a glass bowl with flowers and an 
engraved spoon. Pictured with the MacSweens (centre) are R.D. 
Dinwoodie (left), clerk of session, and Mrs. Dinwoodie. The cake 
was made by Agnes McWhinnie, a member of the congregation, 
Mr. MacSween served Strathcona Church for nearly 34 years and 
Mrs. MacSween was a member of the church choir during that 
time. 

Photo credit: J.R. Findlay 


EY 
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PICTURED ARE MEMBERS OF the Women’s Discussion Group of 


St. Andrew's — Newton Church, Surrey, B.C., at their annual 
camping retreat, held this year in Linden, Washington. 
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PICTURED AT A mortgage-burning ceremony, held Sept. 25 at 
Westminster Church, Ottawa, are, from left to right: Carol Anne 
Miller, representing the young people; Joseph Vogan, trustee; Dr. 
lan Pritchard, clerk of session; and Mrs. Mildred Patterson, elder 
and member of the building committee for the Christian Education 
addition in 1963. Mrs. Margaret Creelman, whose husband was 
minister of Westminster at the time of construction, and Rev. W.1. 
McElwain, the present minister, also participated in the ceremony. 


— es gS 
THE CONGREGATION OF Mount Pleasant Church, Vancouver, 
B.C., met on Oct. 15 to honour their minister, Dr. F.G. St. Denis, 
on the occasion of his retirement. He and Mrs. St. Denis have serv- 
ed the church devotedly for over 50 years, 43 of which were spent 
at Mount Pleasant. On behalf of the congregation, Wm. Davie, 
clerk of session, presented the couple with a purse of money and 
an engraved plaque. 


ee 


MR. AND MRS. W.C. WYLIE, long-time members of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Coldwater, Ont., were presented with a painting of the 
church on July 1, on the occasion of their leaving Coldwater to 
take up residence in London, Ont. Pictured, from left to right, are: 
Ruth Bieg, daughter of the Wylies; Elma Wylie, daughter-in-law; 
Kathleen Galbraith, clerk of session, who made the presentation; 
Mrs. Wylie; Mrs. Maude Wilkie, who painted the picture; Rev. C. 
Carter, minister of St. Andrew's; and Jean Oakley, a member of 
the congregation. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Dunbar Church, near Morrisburg, Ont, held a sod-turning 
ceremony on June 30, 1983, marking the beginning of the construction of a Christian 
Education addition to the church. The addition will provide Sunday school rooms and 


banquet and meeting facilities. Pictured in the foreground, turning the sod, is Hank Vander 


Heide, an elder of the church, while Rev. Ed Wiley, the minister of Dunbar, holds the 
building permit. To Rev. Wiley’s left is Rev. Samuel Kennedy, Moderator of the Brockville 


Presbytery. 


AN ELEVATOR CHAIR LIFT was dedicated 


at Guthrie Church, Alvinston, Ont., on Oct. 


2. The lift was the gift of the late Angus 
McLean, a life-time member of Guthrie 
Church and the editor and publisher of The 
Alvinston Free Press from 1918-1963. Pic- 
tured, from left to right, are: Harold S. 
Parker, clerk of session, Mrs. Angus 
McLean and Rev. Douglas Robinson, who 
conducted the dedication service. 


The congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Duncan, B.C., celebrated 
their 80th anniversary on Sept. 25. 
Special guests at the morning services 
were two former ministers of St. 
Andrew’s, Dr. E.A. Wright, who 
celebrated his 100th birthday in 
November, and the Rev. Ron Mc- 
Millan, who was the speaker at both 
services. Also present were Mrs. 
McMillan and Miss Helen Wright. 
Music for the occasion was provided 
by. Greg and Judi Murray on their 
marimbas. 
service, lunch was served in_ the 
church’s lower hall. Many members of 
the congregation were dressed in turn- 
of-the-century costumes, and the men 
and women present who had wor- 
shipped at the original church building 
were presented with boutonnieres and 
corsages. In the evening, special music 
was again provided by the Murrays, 
and by other talented members of the 
congregation. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


150th = — St. Edward’s Church, 
Beauharnois, Quebec, Nov. 27, (Rev. 
D.M. Dutf-Howes) 

146th — Duft’s Church, Puslinch, Ont., 
Oct. 16, (Int. Mod., Rev. Carrie 
Doehring) 

100th — St. Andrew’s Church, Hagersville, 
Ont., Oct. 16, (Rev. Fred H. Austen) 

75th — Dufferin St. Church, Toronto, 
Ont., Nov. 20, (Rev. J.E. Williams) 


0 
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Following the 11 a.m. . 


\ tained Glass 
J (‘demonialddindows 


TRADITIONAL on CONTEMPORARY 
Orig inal Designs UPON Request 


Robert Medausland 
Limited sincerese 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE TORONTO,ONT.M8Z 224 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
¢ Traditional and modern designs 
© Repairs © Releading 
e New Frames e Installers 
WESTMACOTT ART CLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St. Wpg. R2V 2C2 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


BULLAG <r 
GLASS ito 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


“White for-Brochure” 


RYE WSN 


CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 


DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 
or Contemporary Designs. 
Routledge St. Hyde Park Ontario 
NOM 120 ESTABLISHED 1959 
(519) 472-6657 


MORRISON CONTRACTING 
Additions, renovations, veneral — car- 
pentry. Plans and permit. Contact 298- 
6914 or 746-2625 for all your home and 
Office improvements. 


CHAI RS Stacking - folding 


upholstered - steel - wood - plastic 
Book Racks available for 
some models 
A complete line of tables 
and chairs 


| Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. 
57 Charles Tupper Dr. 
West Hill, Ont., M1C 2A8. 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 
ENQUIRE ABOUT OUR CHURCH PEWS . 
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Commemorative plates 
custom decorated 
for your church, 
school, etc. 


— Also — 
bon bon dishes 
dinner bells, etc. 


Brochure on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
ILS id SPASY. 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
illuminating churches and 


public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 


e lighting fixtures 
® memorial plaques 
® collection plates 


B 
99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 
Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 
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ADAMSON, RILLA VICTORIA, 81, 
long-time member of New St. James 
Church, London, Ont., long standing 
member of Goforth evening auxiliary 
and a member of the Presbyterial, for 
many years treasurer of the National 
Council of the W.M.S. (W.D.), Oct. 8. 

BEATT, JOYCE, 64, first woman elder of 
MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., chairman of the Mission and 
Outreach Committee, Sept. 29. 

BENTON, MRS. MARY ISABEL, 74, 
member of Limehouse Presbyterian 
Church, Limehouse, Ont., for 47 years, 
life member of the W.M.S., Oct. 4. 

BUNN, MRS. JEANNIE B., 94, member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Qu’Appelle, 
Sask., for 58 years, member of the 
W.A. and Hon. Life Member of 
W.M.S., Aug. 25. 

COCKBURN, HUGH E., elder of Duff’s 
Presbyterian Church, Puslinch, Ont., 
June 22. 

DOBSON, DONALD ALEXANDER, 67, 
member of Knox Church, Cannington, 
Ont., chairman of the board of 
managers, Sept. 22. 

DUTHIE, JAMES CAMPBELL, 83, life- 
long member of St. Paul’s Church, 
Hartney, Man., and elder for 49 years, 
Sept. 3. 

FRANCIS, HOWARD C., 84, elder for 37 
years and for many years treasurer of 
Dorchester Presbyterian Church, 
Dorchester, Ont., Oct. 16. 

HARBOTTLE, PERCY, 96, long-time 
member of Duff’s Presbyterian Church, 
Puslinch, Ont., Sept. 25. 


DEATHS 


HART, ADA ALFREDA, 69, long-time 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Sackville, N.B., member of W.M.S., 
Sept. 26. 

HICKS, FRANK W., 84, choir master and 
organist for 26 years at St. Andrew’s 
and St. Stephen’s Church, North 
Vancouver, B.C., and formerly organist 
at St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Vancouver, for several years, Sept. 7. 

MacGREGOR, MRS. IRENE, member of 
Morewood Presbyterian Church, 
Morewood, Ont., former president of 
Brockville Presbyterial, May 14. 

MacKEIGAN, J. ALLAN, 67, elder for 45 
years of St. Columba Church, Marion 
Bridge, N.S., Sept. 26. 

MacKENZIE, HUGH R., 74, elder for over 
40 years and choir member for over 50 
years of Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S., 
member of the board of managers, 
secretary-treasurer of the Sunday 
School and 2nd secretary-treasurer of 
the Student Theological Fund, Oct. 19. 

STEWART, ALVA JAMES, member of 
Morewood Presbyterian Church, 
Morewood, Ont., June 13. 

STEWART, PROFESSOR ~ SAMUEL 
EDWARD, 67, elder and long-time 
member of First Church, Regina, Sask., 
Aug. 22. 

STIRLING, JAMES, 89, long-time 
member of the Presbyterian Church; 60 
years an elder serving congregations of 
St. Andrew’s, Scarborough for 40 years 
and Westminster, Scarborough for 20 
years, including many years as clerk of 
session, Oct. 9. 


Advertisements 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 


26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 


Che Chorister Rohe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 
Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


416-977-3857. 


Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes-Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 


52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 


Catalogue on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


For Quality 


~~ CHOIR GOWNS 
4 ’ Y that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 
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ORDINATIONS 
Donahue, Rev. Lee, Montreal, Ephraim 
Scott Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Que., Nov. 2. - 
Turnbull, Rev. J. Andrew, Barrie, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Oct. 21. 


INDUCTIONS 

Armour, Rev. J.S.S., Montreal, The 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
Que., Sept. 8. 

Clark, Rev. Ian, Elmvale Presbyterian 
Church and Flos, Knox Church, Ont., 
Oct. 16. 

Johnson, Rev. Jane, Pictou County, The 
Marine Drive Kirks pastoral charge, 
N.S., July 14. 

Kay, Rev. Thomas J., Dartmouth, Iona 
Church, N.S., Oct. 13. 

MacLean, Rev. Iona, Sarnia, Laurel Lea- 
St. Matthew’s Church, Ont., Sept. 11. 
MacNeill, Rev. H.F., Avonton and 
Motherwell-Avonbank charge, Ont., 

Sept. 8. 

Patterson, Rev. J.M., Molesworth, St. 
Andrew’s Church, and Gorrie, Knox 
Church, Ont., Aug. 18. 

Ross, Rev. A. Alan, Bermuda, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Hamilton, Oct. 30. 

Thompson, Rev. Dr. David S., Stratford, 
Knox Church, Ont., Sept. 25. 

Waite, Rev. Harry E., by the Presbytery of 
Barrie, as General Secretary of the 
Board of Congregational Life, Nov. 4. 


RECOGNITIONS 

Donahue, Rev. Lee, Montreal, Ephraim 
Scott Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Que., Nov. 2. 

Jack, Rev. David Thomas, Atikokan, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Sept. 11. 

Turnbull, Rev. J. Andrew, Bradford, St. 
‘John’s Church, and Second West 
Gwillimbury Church, Ont., Nov. Ist. 


DEACONESS DESIGNATION 
Vines, Miss Joanne, at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Westville, N.S., designated as a 
Deaconess of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada to undertake work as 
Presbytery Deaconess in Cape Breton 
Presbytery, Sept. 15. 


DEACONESS RECOGNITION 
Lee, Miss Hye Ok, at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Westville, N.S., by the Presbytery of 
Pictou, as a Presbytery worker, Sept. 
15. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces 


Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral. 


charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. 
Murdo Marple, P.O. Box 132, 
Stellarton, N.S., BOK 1S0. 


TRANSITION 


Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlot- 
tetown, P.E.I., C1A 6T2. 

Halifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Little Harbour-Pictou Landing pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. H. 
Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River John, 
Pictou County, N.S., BOK 1NO. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 


Rev. Hugh Jack, Hopewell, N.S., BOK : 


100. 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. L.A. Murdock, Box 1003, Pictou, 
N.S., BOK 1HO0. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. 
Mark McLennan, R.R: 2, Scotsburn, 
N.S., BOK 1RO. | 

St. John’s, St. David’s Church, Nfld., Rev. 
Dr. R. Sheldon MacKenzie, 95 Logy 
Bay Road, St. John’s, Nfld., ALA 1J5. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 
N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 
Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5E3. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Briarwood Church, Que., 
Rev. J. Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, 
Baie d’Urfe, Que., H9X 2K1. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Robert Syme, 43 
Brock Ave. N., Montreal West, Que., 
H4X 2G1. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood 
Crescent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., 
H3P 1J2. 

Montreal, Céte des Neiges Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Ross MacKay, 1575 
Beaudet Street, St. Laurent, Que., H4L 
2K1. 

Richmond and Stittsville pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. J. Clarke Hood, 70B 
Chesterton Drive, Nepean, Ont., K2E 
5S9. 

Spencerville, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Ventnor, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Nicholas Vandermey, Box 94, Centre 
St., Prescott, Ont., KOE 1TO. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and 
Mountain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.J. Urquhart, Box 399, Cardinal, Ont., 
KOE 1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Peter 
Barrow, 38 Edith St., Georgetown, 
Ont., L7G 3B1. 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, 
Ont., Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 
McKeown Ave., North Bay, Ont., PIB 
7N8. ° 


Going places? 


Why not take the Presbyterian Record with you. 


A Christmas Message 
from a 
Christian Children’s 


Fund Sponsor 


“Suffer these, the little ones 

To come and be with me; 
Here the joy’s of heaven’s love 
Are shown for all to see” 


based on Matthew 19:14 


‘o the many caring Canadians 
who've opened their hearts to 
hungry children this year, we say 
thank you. 

Your generous support has 
provided more than food, clothing 
and shelter; it’s given hope to 
hundreds of children who'd known 
only poverty and despair. 

If you would like to Rnow the 
unique rewards that come from help- 
ing a child, please write. 

Let this Christmas be the year 
you celebrate by reaching out with 
the gift of love. 


FUND OF CANADA 


2409 YONGE ST., TORONTO, 
CANADA M4P 2E7 


8 CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S 
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EW ART COLLEGE 
(Co-Educational Christian 
Education College of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. ) 
is seeking a 
PROFESSOR OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Apply with Resume by 
December 31, 1983 
To: Rev. P. Gilbert 
Search Committee 
156 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2G1 
Telephone: 416-979-2501. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIR DIRECTOR 

required at Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Milton for a_ challenging position. 
Contact Mr. K.P. Marshall, 524 
Hawthorne Crescent, Milton, Ontario, 
LOT 4N8. Phone (416) 878-4528. 


Thinking of advertising? 
Contact the Presbyterian Record office. 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


Allen organs 


London Yamaha Music Centre 


231 Wharncliffe Road, S., 
London, Ontario N6J 2L3 
Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 


Complete for 
insurance security and 
service protection 


representing 


MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 
for 


& 
rN NON-SMOKERS 


Home and Auto 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE AGENCY LTD. 
1711 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 1R7 


799-5219 @ 755-5210 
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Hillsburgh, St. Andrew’s, and Brice’s 
Corners, Bethel Church, Ont., Rev. 
R.W. Maddock, 24 Mill St., Hillsburgh, 
Ont., NOB 1Z0. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. J. Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, 
Ont., POL 1C0. 

Madoc, St. Peter’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wm. I. Campbell, 97 Edward Street, 
Box 118, Stirling, Ont., KOK 3E0. 

Puslinch, Duff’s and Crieff, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Carrie Doehring, Box 224, 
Rockwood, Ont., NOB 2K0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Giles and Bar River, 
Ont., Rev. Mabel Henderson, 158 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
P6B 5J3. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Westminster Church, 
Ont., Rev. Mabel Henderson, 158 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
P6B 5J3. 

Scarborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, Apt. 315, 10 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 3A3. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MaclInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial Church, Ont., 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 31 Wood Glen 
Road, Scarborough, Ont., MIN 2V8. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Warkworth, St. Andrew’s, and Hastings, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Campbell, P.O. Box 1713, Camp- 
bellford, Ont., KOL 1L0. 

Woodville, Knox Church, Cannington, 
Knox Church, and South Eldon, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Cal 
MacInnis, Box 455, Bobcaygeon, Ont., 
KOM 1A0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Appin-Melbourne-Mosa_ Burns pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. T. Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 

Beechwood, Centre Road and West 
Adelaide pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
D.G. Cassidy, 8 Brennan Drive, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 3S3. 

Brussels, Melville Church, and Belgrave, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. T.A.A. Duke, 
Box 915, Seaforth, Ont., NOK 1W0. 

Burlington, Strathcona Church, Ont., Rev. 
Les Renault, 94 Juanita Drive, 
Hamilton, Ont., L9C 2G3. 

Kintyre, Knox Church, New Glasgow, 
Knox Church, Rodney, St. John’s, 
Ont., Rev. Douglas C. McQuaig, 94 
Kains St., St. Thomas, Ont., NSP 1N7. 

Komoka/North Caradoc/Mount Brydges 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. T. Godfrey, 
200 Union Road, Fingal, Ont., NOL 
1KO. 

Markdale, Cooke’s Church, and Fever- 
sham, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. J.E. 
Philpott, Box 61, Chatsworth, Ont., 
NOH 1G0. 

North Pelham, First Church, and Rockway 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Norman Hutchinson, 19 Claremount 
Circle, Welland, Ont., L3C 2P4. 


St. Catharines, St. Giles Church, Ont., 
Rev. Frank Gillespie, P.O. Box 441, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont., LOS 1JO. 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s, Ont., Rev. D. Neil McCombie, 
P.O. Box 1239, Port Elgin, Ont., NOH 
2C0. 

Welland, Hungarian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh Appel, 3101 St. Paul Ave., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., L2J 2L8. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev. Richard C. Kunzelman, P.O. Box 
445, Neepawa, Man., ROJ 1HO. 

Kenora, First Church, Kenora, Ont., Rev. 
F.C. Palmer, 923-11th Avenue North, 
Kenora, Ont., P9N 3K7. 

Portage la Prairie, First Church, Man., 
Rev. Linda R. Berdan, Box. 429, 
Carberry, Man., ROK OHO. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 
2C0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s, and Briercrest, 
Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Glenn A. 
Noble, 1530 Winnie St., Swift Current, 
Sask., S9H IRS. 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Church, Sask., 
Rev. Stephen How, 21 Rutter Crescent, 
Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 3B6. 


Synod of Alberta 


Edmonton, Strathcona Church, Alta., Rev. 
J.E. Riddell, 55 Gladstone Crescent, St. 
Albert, Alta., T83N OW6. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumbo 
Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. 
Gordon Firth, 2939 - 26th Ave. S.E., 
Calgary, Alta., T2B 1Y9. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., 
Rev. J. Kenneth MacLeod, Box 248, 
Eckville, Alta., TOM 0X0. 


- Three Hills, St. Andrew’s Church, and 


Orkney, St. Andrew’s, Alta., Rev. R.J. 
Ritchie, Box 1733, Olds, Alta., TOM 
1PO. 

Valley Centre, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Willowdale, Zion Church, Alta., Rev. 
W.G.S. McDonald, 4761-56th Street, 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Luke 2:1983 


A“ in that region there were guards, keeping watch over the missile think that war was an answer, that 
sites by day and by night. And the angel of death appeared to them missiles and arms could bring 
and the darkness of death covered and enveloped them, and they were sore peace, that fear could create 
in their hearts and very afraid. And the angel said unto them: ‘‘Be afraid, contentment and trust? We don’t 
for behold, I bring you bad news of great distress which comes to all the want to worship that. We don’t 
people — for unto you, has been born this day, an idea in the minds of want to bow down at the altar of 
men, that missiles and the power of arms are the saviours of the world. the military-industrial complex 
And this will be a sign unto you — you shall find nations buying and and be guided by missiles and 
selling arms, stockpiling nuclear missiles, threatening one another, each warheads. We want to. search 
trying to outdo the other. There will be lying and bribes and deceit and diligently for a means whereby 
perjury.”’ men can trust one another and we 
all can come to see that this 
beautiful earth of ours is really a 
global village, and that we all can 
live peacefully and in harmony, 
helping —and enjoying » one 
another.”’ 

So they went their way and lo, 
they saw a star, wending its way 
across the heavens, beckoning 
them, compelling them to follow. 
They felt a distinct tingling within 
them, an almost inexpressible 
anticipation and joy. 

And then they saw him — a little 
child, cradled tenderly and 
lovingly in his mother’s arms. It 
was then that they knew. They 
knew, because they were wise men, 
that he was the Truth, the Way and 
the Life and that if men were to 
follow him and trust him and 
commit themselves to him, there 
really would be peace on earth and 
joy in heaven. 

And being instructed in a dream 
to go to the nearest television 
station, they departed, ready to tell 
the world, if they could get on the 
air with their good news, that there 
is another Way, another Truth, 
embodied in a person who can 


And suddenly there was with 
the angel of death other angels, 
equally frightening and equally 
threatening, singing at the top of 
their voices — ‘‘Glory to war and 
unrest among men.’’ 

When the angels of death finally 
disappeared, the guards said to one 
another: ‘‘Let us go to the nearest 
television station and announce by 
satellite exactly what we have seen 
and heard.’’ And they went with 
haste — and found the television 
| station eager to listen to them, 
because the news media always 
delighted in bad news. And when 
the cameras were focussed and the 
microphones turned on, they made 
known the sight they had seen and 
the sounds they had heard. And all 
who happened to have their 
television sets turned on, wondered 
at what those guards told them. 
There was a woman, whose name 
was Mary, who listened and 
pondered in her heart whether or 
not this was really the end of the 
world. And the guards returned to 
their missile sites, afraid and upset 
at all they had heard and seen, 
realizing that many of the people bring us all Life. 
who had happened to hear them 
would think them somewhat Le enable? sus: tommue 
demented. peacemakers, by creating the 

And when the idea that war is Read: desire within us, and then showing 
the way was born, from Luke 2:8-20 and ~ us what we actually can do, with 
somewhere out of the blue wise ae your help. In the name of the 
men said, ‘‘Where did such an idea SILere SN Prince of Peace, Jesus our Lord. 
begin? When did man begin to Amen. Ex) 


51/ December, 1983 


A: J come to the SAW anger 


ow as | come to the manger 
and stand by the father and mother, 
| am not here as a stranger, : 
| have come to see my Brother. 


And though he may seem to be younger, 
all history proves him the elder: 

the Bread of the soul's deep hunger, 
Shepherd and Saviour and Shelter. 


The Firstborn of many kindred, 
Son of the God in whose plan 

is a family of sisters and brothers, 
God's aim since the world began. 


Part of the Christmas promise, 
part of the Christmas song, 
part of the Christmas purpose 
that reaches through ages long. 


SO now as | come to the manger 
and stand by the father and mother, 
lam not here as a stranger: 

| have come to see my Brother. 


Thomas John Carlisle 
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